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ABSTRACT  ^  y 

^he  purpose  of  this  cross-nat ii^nal  descriptive  study 
is  to  measure  the  extent  of  children's  sexual  knowledge  and  sexual 
understanding  at  various  ages  and  to  identify  what  processes  of 
thought  children  use  in  trying  to  explain  biological  functions  and 
the  phenomena  of  their  own  bodies  as  they  grow  and  change.  Sexual 
thinking  is  defined  as  thinking  about  that  broad  area  of  sex  and  ^ 
sexuality  which  iippinges  upon  the  child's  world  from  birth. 
Face-to-face  individual  clinical  interviews  were  devised  to  apply  to 
children  5,  7,  9,  11,\^3,  and  15  .years  of  age.  Administered  in 
Australia,  Englatid,  North  Amerita,  and  Swe<jleh,  the  interviews  covered 
Mix  areas:   (1)  aging  an^^  the  best  time  jto  be  alive  in  the  human  life 
sequence;   (2)  parents*  identities  and  roles  as  mothers  and  fathers 
and  as  men  and  women;   (S)  childre(n*s  sex  preferences  and  the  way  in 
which  children  perceive  sex  differences  in  the  newborn  and  during 
puberty;   (4)  the  origin  of  Ibabies  and  the  role  of  mothers  and  fathers 
in  procreation,  gestation^,  birth,  and  related  processes,  including 
thQ  area  of  **not  having  babies'^;   C5)  children *is  ideas  about  sex 
education  at  home  and  at  school;  and  (6)  clothing  and  nakedness. 
Children  were  also  asked  to  Refine  words  on  a  sexual  vocabulary  list. 
Results  are  discussed  in  reference  to  developmental  theories  of 
childhood  and  implications  for  sex  education.  (RH) 
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Preface 

♦  « 


Nothing  in  human  life  is  more  basic  than  sex.  It  was  classj[fitd  by 
earlier  psychologists  as  one  of  the  major  fundamental  human  drives 
(McDougall,  1908)  and  later^escribed,  somewhat  loosely,  as  one 
of  the  primary  instincts  humans  share  with  all  mammals  (Trotter, 
1919).,  Undoubtedly,  sexual  thinkifig,  that  is  thinking  about  sex  in 
all  its  forms,  occSipies  an  enorr^ous  amount  of  human  energy  and 
time.  .       ,  '  J 

These  statements  appear  to  be  wideiy'accepted  today  in  the  light 
of  such  dated  docunfients  as  the  Kinsey  Reports  (Kinsey,  1948  and 
1953)  and  the  well  publicised  researches  of  other  sexologists  in  the 
USA  (Masters  and  Johnson,  1966,  1970  and  1975).  Yet  this  universal 
acceptance  would  appear  to  exclude  children,  despite  Sigmund  Freud's 
work^n  infantQe  sexuality  and  the  popularisation  of  his  ideas  over  the 
last  fifty  years.  Children  are  still  largely  regarded  as  asexual  creatures, 
in  thouaht  and  behavibur,  and  childhood  remains  characterised  as  the 
age  of  innocence  unaffected  by  any  interest  in  sex.  No  doubt  Freud  in 
some  ways,  perhaps  unwittingly,  strengthened  the  age  of  innocence 
concept  by  his  hypothesis  of  a  cMldhood  latency  period  when  the  child, 
educated  into  inhibition  by  tabdfs,  punishments  and  more  subtlej^cial 
sanctions,  ceases  to  be  overtly  interested  in  sex  (Freud,  1908;Enxson, 
1963)  at  least  until  the  arrival  of  puberty. 

Whether  or  not  the  Freudian  hypothesis  of  latency  can  be  substan- 
tiated is  a  rrtatter  we  shall  return  to  in  later  discussion.  Sex  and  sexuality 
are  clearly  more  in  evidence  lo  children  today  than  ever  before.  News- 
papers,'^aga2ines,^cven  children comics,  television,  filrris  and  adver- 
tisemcnff  have  overt  sexual  references.  In  some  countries  sex  education 
begins  in,  first  *5hool,  well  before  the  onset  of  puberty,  and  sexual 
differences,  often  strongly  stereotyped,  are  evident  in  children's  language 
and  bqhaviour. 

XV 
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PRUACK  ^ 

This  book  will  deiiionstra^te  not  only  that  children  are  aware  of  sex 
during  the  so-called  latency  period,  but  that  tJiey,„,are  active  spxtiai 
thinkers  also.  That  is,  they  observe  sex  and  sexuality  in  the  world 
around  them  and  seek  to  understand  it,  to  integrate  it  into  their  scheme 
of  .tilings,  and  if  satisfactory  explanations  or  theories' are  not  forth- 
coming tiiey  will  invent  intellectually  satisfying  ones  for  themselves. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  thajn  in  the  attempts  of  children  to 
understand  and  explain  the  origin  of  babies.  What  we  mean  by  the 
tenns  sex,  sexual  and  sexuahty  will  be  clarified  in  the  next  chapter, 
but  what  we  do  wish  to  state  in  tliis  preface  is  that  Sexual  thinking, 
according  to  tiie  broad  definition  we  use,  is  an  appropriate  terim  to  be 
applied  to  cliildren  and  is  not  the  exclusive  domain  of  adolescence  or 
adulthood.  ^ 

Tlie  research  described  in  this  volume  ^is  part  of  a 'larger  study  of 
5-  to  15-year-olds  in  four  countries:  Australia,  North  America^  ^ritain 
and  Sweden.  The  larger  and  more  extensive  study  began  as  ^Children's 
Conceptualisation  of  Development  :  jyi  attempt  to  discover  how  chil- 
dren understand,  misunderstand  or  only  partially  understand  their  own 
physical  development.  The  term  children  is  used  throughout  this  book, 
occasionally  'teenagers'  being  used  to  clenote  the  13-  to  15-year-plds 
separately.  Tlie  area  chosen  was  a  broad  one  covering  Jbody  functions,, 
the  process  of  ageing,  expectations  of  body  growth^and  change;  and 
included  the  topics  described  here  by  the  term  'Sexual  thlnkingVOther 
sections  ,of  tiie  more  cohiprehyisive  research  yyffli  be  published  .in 
articles  in  professional  and  learned  journals.  The  i ferns  dealt  with  here 
have  a^ommonahty,  as  4  scrutiny  of  the  contends  pages  will  reveal.  ' 

Tlie  idea  for  the  larger  project  came  from  three  ^burc^s.  The  first 
came  from  an  examination  of  Piaget's  publications  and  the  surprisiiig 
discovery  tiiat,  despite  liis  considerable  interest  in  biology,  neither 
Piaget  nof  his  colleagues  in  Geneva  had  examined  thoi'oughly  children's- 
concepts"  of  human  biological  growth.  About  that  time,  we  had  read  a 
stimulating  paper  by  a  La  Trobe.UiiiveTsity  'coljfeague,  Dr  Peter  Lan'^ford, 
on  a  similar  tiieme  (Langford,  f975)  cailedXThe  DevMbpment  of  the 
Concept  of  Development'.  We  had  discussions  with  anoth^  ccfrieagye. 
Professor  Stewart  Fraser,  whose  interesting  book  we  had  read  describ- 
ing sex  education  in  several  countries  (Fraser,  1972)  encouraged  us  to 
tiiink  of  tiie  research  iji  comparative  terms.  The  Dean,.  Dr  Malcolm 
Lovegrove,  ertabled  us  tO'  use  an  extended  period  of  study  leave  to 
c ompletk ^'the  work  in  Europe  and  North  America.  We  are  indebted  "to 
all  these  colleagues  for  encouraging  us  to  undertake  sudi  a  complex 
and  stimulating  study. 

During  1978  we  reviewed  the  literature  and  discovered  there  were 
many  pieces  of  research  wliich  covered  parts  of  the  area  we  wished  to 
investigate.  Overall  however,  the  paucity  of  published  articles  reinforced 
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our  conviction  for  the  need  to  undertake  what  was  to  prove  a  difficult 
and  demanding^project  for  the  next  two  years.  The  initial  trial  inter- 
views, constructing  a  suitable  interview  schedule  and  testing  out  ideas, 
were  made  possioi^'  by  the  enthusiastic  participation  of  La  Trobe 
University  Education  students,  Bruc^  Watkinson,  Tom  Kent,  Charles 
Parkinson  and  Gordoji  Nolte,  the  latter  providing  aJarge  number  of 
pen-and-ink  drawings  used  in  tlie  trial  interviews,  two  of  which  were 
retained  in  the  final  interview  schedule  (see  Figures  4.1  and  4.2). 

We  are  also  intfebted  to  our  Austrahan  colleagues,  Dr  Glenn  Row- 
ley, Or  Bob  Montgomery,  Diane  Worrell,  and  members  of  the  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Urban  Education  at  La  Trobe  University  for  providing 
help,  advice  and  constructive  criticisrris,  especially  in  the  early  stages. 
We  an^  grateful  to  Ben  Karlsson,  Lecturer  in  Swedish  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Melbourne  for  backtranslation  of  oiy  interview  schedule 
from  Swedish  into  English  to  check  possible  inaccuracies.  In  addition, 
although  thev  must  remain  nameless  in  order  to  safeguard  the  identity 
of  schoi^ls  and  the  cliildren  interviewed,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
help  ol  nian>  district  inspectors,  school  principals,  deputy  principals 
and  staff  in  the  urban -suburban  schools  of  Melbourne.  t 

Tliere  were  many  colleagues  at  the  State  University  of  New  york 
at  Buffalo  to  whom  we  must  record  our  gratitude,  including  the  Dean, 
Dr  Bob  Rt^ssberg,  Dr  Phihp  Altbach,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Social  and  Philosophical  Foundations,  Dr  Charles  Fall  and  Dr/  Ron 
Gentile,  who  provided  encouragement  and  contacts  in  gaining/entry 
TorSchools  to  conduct  the  interviews,  which  proved'a  difficult  ana  often 
fnistrating  process.  We  are  also  grateful  to  Dr  Peter  Atherton,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  at  Brock  University,  Canada,  for  support  in 
contacting  education  officials  of  several  areas  in  Ontario  adjacent  to 
•the  Niagara  and  Buffalo  conurbation.  The  invaluable  help  of  school 
superintendents,  school  principals  and  staff  in  Upper  New  York  State 
and  in  the  st^uthem  part  of  the  province  of  Ontario  made  the  North 
American  sample  possible. 

The  Schot^l  of  Education  at  the  University*  of  Reading  in  England 
was  the  base  for  a  considerable  part  of  our  sabbatical  year  and  we  wish 
to  record  our  gratitude  to  members  of  staff,  particularly  Professor  Jack 
Wrigley.  Dean  of  the  School,  Paul  Mercier,  Maurice  Rolls  and  Dr  Chris 
Gayford  "for  professional  advice,  and  Yvonne  Lowe  and  Ann  McCord 
for  administrative  assistance.  The  Director  of  Education^^for  Berkshire 
and  his  senior  education  advisor,  Peter  Coles,  granted  us  access  to 
schools,  enabling  us  to  receive  the  support  of  many  school  principals-v 
and  staff  in  urban-suburban^ areas  of  the  county.  The  initial  statistical  \ 
work  and  computing  of  (tlie  fij^/esults  were  done  througli  the  Depart- 
ment of  Applied  Statistics  at  Reading  University,  where  we  received 
invaluable  help  from  Professor  Robert  Cumow,  Chairman  of  the 
department,  Keith  Freeman  and  Joan  Knock. 
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We  are  particularly  grateful  to  Professor  Torsten  Husen  and  Dr 
Ingeinar  Fagerlind  of  the  University  of  Stockholm,  Department  of 
International  Studies  and  PrqJfessor  Ingvar  WerdeUn  of  linkopmg 
University,  who  encouraged  us  to  begin  negotiations  with  the  Swedish 
National  Board  of  Education,  where  Ulla  Riis  and  Lais  Naeslund 
enabled  us  to  include  the  Swedish  collection  of  the  data  in  tlieir  ongoing 
project,  'Stages  of  MaturaUon  and  Concept  of  Self '  at  the  Stockholm 
Institute  of  Education.  At  the  InsUtute  we  were  helped  by  the  interest 
and  co-operation  of  its  head,  Professor  Bengt-Olov  Ljung,  and  the 
Swedish  project  leader  Dr  Guniila  Wrttin-Lindgren  and  her  interviewers, 
Lars  Hagerstrand,  Rose-Marie  Ahlgren,  Lennart  Johanssto  and  Inger 
Klingensjo.  We  record  our  gratitude  for  their  cheerful  work  not  only 
in  organising,  and  interviewing  the  children  in  Swedish,  but  also  trans- 
lating the  responses  into  English,  a  long  and  complicated  task. 

Except  iJi  Sweden  where  the  Swedish  Board  of  Education  gave 
fmancial  help  in  the  Swedish  interviewing,  no  government  funding  in 
any  of  tlie  countnes  involved  was  directly  available  tp  support  the 
research.  However,  w^e  are  indebted  to  generous  funding  from  the 
Centre  for  the.  Study  of  Urban  Education,  and  to  La  Trobe  University 
for  release  on  an  Outside  Study  Program  scheme  for  a  fuU  year  to 
collect  the  overseas  data.  ^ 

Last,  but  certmnly  not  least,  our  heartful  thanks  go  to  Pauline 
Church,  OUT  indefa^able  amanuensis,  who  has  over  two  years  handled 
the  enormous  amount  of  filing,  telephone  calls,  correspondence  ^nd 
manuscript  tyg^ing  required  for  the  project. 

Tlie  area  researched  and  repotted  here  is,  of  necessity,  delicate  and 
sensitive  and  we  wiU  no  doubt  receive  some  criticisms  once  the  work  is 
pubUshed.  In  thanking  all  who  have  helped  in  this  complex  and  fascinit- 
ing  study,  we  wish  to  5tate  that  we  accept  sole  responsibility  for  any 
errors  or  problems  wliich  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  this  project.  Our 
hope  is  that  the  hundreds  of  children  who  shared  so  freely  their  insights 
and  problems  in  this  sensitive  area  will  be  the  major  benefactors. 
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1   The  theoretical  background  to  the 
research 


Despite  the  enormous  volume  of  literature  and  the  increasing  research, 
in  tlie  last  thirty  years  about  human  sexuality,  our  knowledge  of  this 
basic  area  uf  human  experience,  thought  and  behaviour  remains  astonish- 
ingly incomplete.  Perhaps  tlus  tan  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
universality  of  sexuality  is  accompanied  by  a  universality  of  sexual 
taboos  in  every  society.  One  example  is  self-stimulation,  or  mastur- 
bation, wliich  is  accepted  as  universally  practised  bu^  universally  dis- 
approved, and  condemned  under  the  misnomer  of  self-abuse. 

Reporting  on  their  cross-cultural  and  cross-species  survey  of  sexuality, 
^ord  and  Beach  (1951),  in  their  classic  book.  Patter^  of  Sexual  Be- 

fhaviour,  state  (p.  287): 
\^  ' 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  an  area  of  inquiry  having  such  fundamental  ■ 
importance  in  both  itS^practical  and  its  theoretical  aspects  should 
have  been  so  inadequately  Studied  and  so^ncompletely  understood. 
Hesitancy  to  attack  basic  problems  in  this  field  cannot  today  be 
excused  on  grounds  of  public  disapproval  or  mor^  censorship.  " 
Intelligent  people  everywhere- are  eager  for'i/fformation  that  will 
help  them  to  understand  their  own  sexual  lives  and  those  of  their 
associates.       ^'  -  ' 

In  the  twenty  years  since  (hat ^as  written  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  objective  studies  into  human  sexuality,  and 
opposition  to  such  enquiries  has  tended  to  lessen.  Nevertheless  Strong 
taboos  still  operate  to  Hmit  enquiry  in  the  form  of  public  and  private 
protest,  political  and  institutional  obstruction  and  the  exercise  of  moral 
censorship. 

Nowhere  are  these  more  obvious  when  the  field  of  study  focusses 
upon  children  and  their  developing  sexuality.  Despite  a  greater  apparent 
openness  about  sex  in  our'  society,  sometimes  cl^aracterised  as  tthe 
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permissive  society'  and  sometimes  described  by  a  change  from  'hot*  to 
'coor  sex  (Francoeur  and  l-rancoeur,  1^74),  there  appears  to  be  strong 
resistance  to  the  recognition  of  children's  growing  sexual  awareness  and 
knowledge.  Hostility  to  adolescence  is  one  manirestatmn  of  this  resist- 
ance, where  even  tlie  word  'adolescent'  is  frequently  used  negatively 
and  insultingly  (Eppel  and  Eppel,  1966).  Adolescents  may  be  seen  to  be 
sexual  rivals  to  older  groups  and  sexual  challenges  have  always  been 
resisted,  rather  Uke  animals  with  terrirorial  possessiGn'Jnvading  predators 
have  to  be  fought  off.  Their  sexuality  is  also  diminished  by  referring  to 
adolescents,  even  those  fully  post-pubertal  and  with  obvious  primary 
sex  characteristics^,  as  'children'.  'Schoolchildren'  is  still  a  classification 
covering  young  pen  and  women  up  to  18  years  of  age  as  well  as  those 
in  the  younger  age  groups.  In  some  countries  school  uniforms  ar^the 
vogue;  Britain  and  Australia  are  examples  of  this,  and  appear  to  be 
designed  in  'part  to  eliminate  sexual  identity  for  as  long  as  possible. 

Childhood  itself,  which  we  define  as  the  period  from  infancy  to  the 
beginning  of  puberty,  is  subject  to  even  more  social  taboos  where 
sexuality  is  concerned  than  is  adolescence.  All  investigators  testify  to 
the  problems  they  face  when  trying  to  gain  access  to  children  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  genesis  of  sexuality  and  the  extent  of  children's 
growing  sexual  awareness.  Visits  by  the  police,  telephone  calls  by  irate 
parents,  stone-walling  letters  from  school  administrators  expressing  a 
wish  to  help  but  voicing  fears  of  dismissal  are  commonplace  (Schofield, 
1968).  Certainly,  in  carrying  out  the  study  described  in  this  volume,  we 
encountered  similar  difficulties. 

Psychologists  have  long  been  interested  in  cliildren's  sexuality,  not 
only  because  of  Sigmund  Freud's  theories,  but  also  because  develop- 
mentally  it  has  been  recognised  as  a  key  area  for  understanding  child> 
growth.  Yet  psychologists  also  reflect  the  taboos  and  limitations  im- 
pose'd  by  society,  sometimes  even  perpetuating  myths  about  the  sexuality 
of  childhood  themselves.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  Child  Study 
Association  of  America  published  a  guide  to  Childhood  and  Youth 
(Gruenberg,  19?6)  containing  statements  such  as  *In  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  "st^x",  the  infant  would  seem  to  be  entirely  free  of  desires, 
or  interests  that  afire  strictly  sexual'  (p.  238).  In  -another  section  it  is 
srated  tliat  a  special  'danger  of  masturbation  is  *the  possibility  that 
impotence  may  result'  (p.  241). 

More  recently  the  American  Psychologist  published  a  special  issue 
(19/9)  entitled  Tsycholbgy  and  Children  -  Current  Research  and  jfrac- 
tice'  to  commemoratec  the  International  Year  of  the  Child.  Although 
intended  as  a  survey  of  Child  Psychology  and  Child  Development  a 
thorough  reading  reveals  nothing  on  tlie  normal  sexual  development  of 
children  and  no  mention  of  sexual  thinking,  despite  several  informative 
sections  on  children's  cognition.  One  would  at  least  expect  in  the 
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section  headed  'Identil'ying  the  Problems  and  Needs  of  Our  Children' 
there  would  be  some  recognition  of  the  area  of  sexuality.  The  nearest 
reference  is  in  the  article  on  *Child  Abuse'  which  mentions  the  sexual 
abuse  of  children  in  defining  the  terms  used,  but  concentrates  the 
discussion  entirely  upon  physical  violence.  An  examination  of  the 
bibliography  confinns  this  tunnel  vision.  The  only  othar  allu4on  to 
children's  sexyal  development  is  in  the  article  on  *Divorce'  (pp.'851-8) 
quoting  Wallerstein  and  Kelly  (1974):  'Perhaps  because  of  their  own 
awakening  sexuality  pre-adolescents  and  adolescents  are  particularly 
distressed  by  an  increased  awareness  of  their  parents  as  sex  objects, 
first  when  both  parents  are  dating  and  then  when  parents  remarry.' 
Yet  there  is  no  sustained  discussion  or  examination  of  jhildren's  normal 
sexual  development  not  even  in  the  following  sectiQii^'Improving  Our 
Knowledge  of  Children's  Tliinking'.  The  focus  here  is  upon  the  com- 
petence of  pre-school  chil^Jfgn,  early  intervention  programmes,  the 
^teaching  of  reading  and  the  effects  of  families  upon  cliildren's  intellec- 
tual development.  In  introducing  this  section  the  editor  states  (p.  893) 
'In  tills  year  of  celebrating  children  it  is  appropriate  to  take  stock  of 
where  we  are  and  to  renew  our  commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  funda- 
mental research  in'such  areas  as  children's  thinking'.  Agaiji,  the  area  of 
children's  sexual  thinking  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

A  perceptive  comment  is  made  by  the  author  of  Sexually  Victimised 
Children  (Finkellior,  1979)  who  points  out  that  'we  know  more  about 
sexual  deviance  than  we  do  about  sexual  normality  or  ordinariness'  and 
that  'all  theories  about  children's  sexual  victimisation  must  be  viewed 
against  th£ir  trye  backdrop:  a  vast  ignorance  of  the  forces  governing  the 
development  and  expression  of  sexual  behaviour  in  general'  (p.  20). 
Plainly  there  Is  a  pressing  need  to  combat  this  ignorance  by  investigating 
key  areas  such  as  children's  sexual  thinking,  to  develop  realistic  aornjj 
of  how  children  perceive  and  generalise  about  sexyal  matters.  An 
exploratory  article  (Breese,  1978)  suggested  Piagetian  theory  might  be 
applied  to  sexuality  as  knowledge  and  suggested  sexual  cognition  of 
children  might  develop  in  stages,  but  no  evidence  was  advanced  to 
support  this  interesting  speculation.  ^  ' 

,The  sexual  thinking  of  children 

When  terms  such  as  sex,  sexual  anc^  sexuality  are  used  they  are  often 
associated. with  coitus  thatis^the  act  of  copulation  or  sexual  intercourse. 
This  is  why  many  may  feel  the  term  'sexual'  apphed  to  children  is 
inappropriate  or  even  repulsive.  MoSf^xdictionaries,  however,  define  sex 
as  'being  male  or  female';  sexual  as  'pertaining  to  being  male  or  female'; 
and*sexuality  as  the  sexual  identity  and  activities  of  males  and  females. 
(Some  definitions  include  also  the  term  hermaphrodite,  the  rare  condition 
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possessing  both  male  and  leniale  sex  organs.)  Tlie  New  World 'Diction- 
ary defines  sexuality  simply  as  'the  quality  of  being  sexual'. 

As  Unger  (1979a)  has  pointed  out,  the  word  'sex'  can  be  used  to 
describe  the  chromosomal  composition  of  individuals,  the  reproductive 
apparatus  ajid  secondary  sex  characteristics.  It  also  coversj  she  adds, 
intrapsychic  characteristics  presumed  to  be  charaoteristic  of  males  and 
females,  and  ail  behaviours  differentially  expected.  Unger  prefers  to  use 
the  word  'sex'  to  describe  the  biological  differences  and  'gender'  as  the 
social  label  by  which  we  distinguish  two  groups  of  people.  'Gender  niay 
be  used  for  those  traits  for  which  sex  acts  a§  a^stimulus  variable  indepen- 
dendy  of  whether  those  traitsHuVe  tlieir  origin  within  the  subject  or 
not.'  These  terms  clearly  have' a  much  wider  meaning  than  sex  identity 
and  the  sex  act,  about  which,  incidentally,  many  younger  children  appear 
to  be  completely  ignorant.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  world  children 
experience  from  the  moment  of  birth  is  a  sexual  world  gradually  dis- 
covered experientiaUy  and  cogiiitively  as  they  develop.  In  a  later  work 
(197^)b)  Unger  enlarges  on  her  theme,  pointing  out  that  fewer  and 
fewei  sex  differences  are  being  confirmed  and  that  many  sexually 
differentiate/d  characteristics  and  behaviours  can  be  said  to  be  socially 
learned.      I  '  ^  # 

AlthougiA concerned  with  sexual  deviancy,  Plummer  (1975)  supports 
this  view  (p.  29): 

the  sexual  motives  wliich  human  beings  have  are  derived  from  the 
social  roles  they  play:  like  ail  othfer  motives  these  would  not  be 
possible  were  not  the  actions  physiologically  possible,  but  the 
physiology  does  not  supply  the  motives,  designate  the  partners, 
invest  the  objects  with  prefonned  passion,  nor  even  dictate  the 
objectives  to  be  acliieved. 

This  is  not  only  an  interactionist  view  but  is  supported  by  many  investi- 
gators into  sex  dlf#fences  with  varying  theoretical  approaches  (Bee, 
1974;  Maccoby,  1967).  ^ 

Wliere  children's  sexual  tliinkirig  is  concerned  it  has  been  thought 
lhat  their  biological  maturing  stimulates  a  curiosity  and  a  desire  to 
explore  sexuality.  Hence,  the  general  tendency  to  leave  sex  education 
programmes  until  the  onset  of  adolescence.  However,  small  numbers  of 
children  with  hormonal  anomaly  have  been  stUj^ed  (HampsoS  and 
Money,  1955).  These  are  children  who  are  post-pubescent  in  early 
childhood,  due  to  early  hormonal  changes.  Their  sexual  thinking, 
according  tp  ^theories  making  biological  assumptions,  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  advance  of  their  peers  as  an  automatic  or  instinctive 
product  of  the  body  achieving  sexual  maturation.  Yet  the  investigators 
found  that  psychosexual  maturation,  including  sexual  thinking,  appeared 
to  be  determined  by  the  experiences  they  encountered  and  had  to  deal 
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*  With*.  For  example. \iie  sexuaJ  dreams  and  fantasies  of  a  6-year-old  who 
had  completed  puberty  were  much  more  congruent  with  his  arge  than 
with  his  physical  maturity.  Eroticism  was  not  associated  with  copulation. 
As  Bernstein  (1973)  has  pointed  out,  this  supports  the  view,  that  a 
child's  understanding  of  procreation  is  more  a  function  of  cognitive) 
than  physiological  development. 

It  is  the  broader  meaning  of  'sexual'  that  has  been  used  in  planning 
and'tgnipletrng  the  research  outlined  in  tliis  book.  The  term  encompasses 
the  identity  and  roles  of  mothers  and  fathers,  reflecting  differences  and 
similarities  of  men  and  women  generally;  the  child's  own  identity  and 
preferences  as  a  boy  or  girl;  the  family,  and  marriage  in  particular 
as  a  sexual,  not  only  a  social,  institution;  the  growing  and  changing 
physical  differences  between  girls  and  boys;  the  origin  of  babies  and 
how  their  sex  is  determined,  including  their  conception,  gestation  and 
birth,.  The  wider  meaning  also  includes  what^the  growing  child  experi- 
ences and  observes  about  'not  having  babie^;  sex  education  and  sources 
of  sex  information,  and  the  social  com^ention  of  B|othing  the  sexual 
organs.  In  addition' the  Vocabulary ^sed  to  describe  sexual  organs, 
behaviour,,  experience  and  matter^^assoclated  with  sexuality  is  included. 

We  therefore  define  childrea^'s  sexual  thinking  as  'thinking  about'  the 
broader  area  descrihejd  aboy<?^  It  is  eviden(  from  previous  research  and 
our  own  findings  that  chifdren  from  a  very  early  age  are,  by  tltis  defi- 
nition, active  sexual  thinkers.^ They  'think  about'  mothers  and  fathers, 
differences  between/men  and  women,  their  own  identity  as  bqys  or 
girls  and  the  sexuaKrole  of  other  persons  whom  they  encounter  in  the 
l6iiLg  process  of  Socialisation  within  the  family  and  in  society.  This  is 
similar  to  Kolilberg's  (1969)  use  of  moral  thought.  Children's  sexual 
thinking,  learnmg  and  behaviour  may  be  described  as  s^ject  to  sexual 
socialisation  from  the  moment  of  birth.  This. process  will  be  examined 
in  more  detail  lat.er  and  the  most  recent  studies  will  be  reviewed. 

,>We  prefer  to  use  the  more  popular  term  sexual  'thinking',  rather 
i^an  psychosexual  development  or  even  cognition.  Wliile  'psychosexual' 
may  appe.ar  to  be  appropriate  in  terms  of  one  dictionary  definition  as 
'relating  to  sexuality  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  mind  in  contradistinction 
^  to  its  physical  or  somatic  manifestations'  (Hinsie  and  Shatzky,  1947), 
I  developmehtaliy  it  is  a  term  which  has  been  used  more  widely  'as  the 
(development  in  die  individual  of  the  various  aspects  of  sex  during  lus 
/life  history' (liodand,  1948).  'Cognition' on  the  other  hand  we  recognise 
'as  a  more  precise  temi  as  die  means  by  which  an  individual  comes  to 
possess  organised  knowledge  and  how  that,  knowledge  can  be  used  to 
guide  behaviour.  We  include  cognition,  in  this  sense,  within  the  term 
'thinking'.  By  thinking,  we  mean  the  processes  originating  in  sensation, 
percepts  developed  through  the  senses,  the  development  of  symbols  to 
retain  percepts  in  memory,  and  the  development  from  perception  to 
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conceptualisation.  This  includes  tlie  normal  process  of  generalisation, 
.  the  identifying  of  common  elements  which  go  together,  and  the  process 
of  abstraction,  the  separating  of  unlike  from  like.  As  Glick  (1975)  points 
out:  The  category  or  concept  describes  an  organisational  feature  of 
cognitive  process  whereby  objectively  discriminable  stimuli  are  treated 
as  being  sijiiilar.  This  has  tlie  adaptive  consequence  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  complexity  that  must  be  dealt  with'  (p.  596).  According  to 
tl\ese  inclusive  categories  the  study  could  alternatively  have  been  called 
Children's  Sexual,  Cognition  or  Children's  Sexual  Conceptualisation,  but 
the  more  widely  used  wortj  'tliinking'  has  been  retained  for  the  non- 
technical reader,  to  include  both  cognition  and  conceptualisation.  It 
will'^be  noted  that  the  word  'process'  has  been  used  frequently.  As  Cole 
(Cole  et  a!.,  1971)  has  pointed  out,  cognition,  previously  synonymous 
;  with  thinking,  has  gradually  been  extended  to  include  thought  processes. 
He  supports  Bruner's  view  that  cognition  is  present  whenever  the  subject 
'goes  beyond  the  information  given'.  Included  in  this  view  of  cognition 
is  the  process  of'tiieory  building'. 

In  theiiMJevelopment,  children  seek  to  understand  their  sexujal  world, 
t5  evidence  of  wliich  is' visibly  present  in  their  own  bodies  and  in  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  family.  Not  only  do  they  s^ek  sexual  knowledge  but 
they  strive  to  understand  it,  to  make  sense  of  it,  and  to  do  this  they 
deyelop  theories  or  hypotheses  to  explain  what  they  observe.  These 
complex  processes  are,  however,  made  more  difficult  by  the  operation 
of  taboos,  enforced  by  evasive,  repressive  and  even  coercive  actions  on 
the  part  of  tlie  adult  world.  Guilt  and  inliibitiun  are  soon  acquired  from 
the  child's  earliest  enforcers,  the  parents,  who  reflect  not  only  their  own 
/  personal  restraints  but.tliose  of  the  society  in  which  they  have  been 
reared.  In  otlier  words,  culture  plays  a  considerable  role  in  now -children's 
^exual  thinking  develops. 

Cultural  influence  on  thinking 

As  Bruner  (1966")  has  stated,  'tliere  is  no  "standard  cliild"  and  ''natural 
childhood"  is  hard  to  imagine  outside  a  cultur.al  context.'  That  is,  while 
there  are  considerable  variations  between  children  in  any  one  society, 
what  is --accepted  as  normal  or  natural  for  children  is  determined  by  the 
culture  to  wliich  tliey  belong.  There  are  approximately  150  possible 
definitions  of 'culture':  we  accept  Kroeber  and  KJuckhohn's  (1952)  as 
the  one  most  widely  accepted  (p.  180):" 

Culture  consists  of  patterns,  explicit  and  implicit,  of  and  for 
-behaviour  acquired  and  transmitted  by  symbols,  constituting  the 
distinctive  acliievement  of  human  groups,  including  their 
embodiments  in  artifacts;  the  essential  core  of  culture  consists 
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of  traditional .  .  .  Ideas  and  especially  th^ir  attached  values; 
culture  systems  may  on  the  one  hand,  be  considered  as  products 
of  action,  on  the  other  as  conditioning  elements  of  further  action. 

Comparing  Americans,  which  they  use  as  representative  of  Western 
cultures,  with  185  'primitive'  cultures.  Ford  and  Beach  (1951)  classify 
societies  sexually  into  three  categories  as  restrictive,  semi-restrictive  and 
^permissive.  Western  societies  tend  to  be  nearer  to  restrictive  sexual  v 
societies  in  viewing  the  acquisition  of  sexual  knowledge  and  experience 
by  young  children.  For  exjiinple,  masturbation  is  often  severely  pun- 
ished. Western  cultures  and  less  technically  developed  cultures  alike 
maintain  a  public  conspiracy  against  the  a<5quisition  of  sexual  knowledge. 
In  some  societies  it  is  forbidden  for  children  to  watch  the  birth  of 
animals.  In  others,  boys  of  4  or  5  years  old  are  removed  frpm  their 
homes  to  bachelor  accommodation  for  the  specific  purpose  of  pjrevent- 
ing  them  witnessing  parental  sexual  behaviour.  Many  of  these  restrictive 
practices  are  reflected  in  a  British  study  of  4-year-olds  (Newson  and 
Newson,  1968)  where  the  negative  attitudes  of  their  mothers  to  the 
sexual  exploration  of  their  cliildrerPis  described. 

What  is  permissible  for  children  to  know,  explore  and  practise  varies 
considerably  between  restrictive,  semi-restrictive  and  permissive  societies. 
Homosexuality,  for  example,  receives  repressive  treatment  in  restrictive 
societies  but  is  permitted,  and  sometimes  seen  as  a  necessary  sexual 
induction  process  for  boys,  in 'the  othei;  two  Categories  ^Courtship 
behaviour,  pre-marital  sex,  the  circumstances  and  frequency  of  coitus 
and  allowable  sexual  partnerships,  all  vary  according  to  the  cultural 
values  placed  upon  such  matters. 

D'Andrade  (in  Maccoby,  1967)  states  that  anthropologically  sex 
differences  are  seen  as  social  and  cultura'l  institutions.  They  are  cul- 
turally transmitted  patterns  of  behaviour,  determined  in  part  by  the 
functioning  of  a  particular  society.  These  differences  can  be  seen  cross- 
culturally  in  the  performance  of  daily  tasks,  in  ascriptions  of  social 
status,  in  interpersonal  behaviour,  in  gender  identity  and  in  fantasy 
productions.  In  the  same  volume,  Kohlberg  elaborates  the  theory 
'wliich  assumes  that  basic  sexual  attitudes  are  not  patterned  directly 
by  either  biological  instincts  or  arbitrary  cultural  norms,  but  by  the 
child's  cognitive  organisation  of  his  social  world  along  sex-role  dimen- 
sions'. Serpen  (1976)  provides^a  useful  summary  of  cultural  influences 
upon  thought  and  behaviour.  Where  cognitive  skills  are  concerned  he 
draws  attention  particularly  to  field  dependency  (Witkin  et  al.,  1974) 
across  cultures.  Field  dependency  theory  is  of  particular  interest, 
especially  where  explanations  of  sex  differences  are  examined.  Although 
Witkin  has  pointed  out  that  sex  difference  in  field-dependent  scores 
may  have  a  genetic  basis,  most  research  relates  it  to  different  patterns 
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of  child-rearing.  Otrb,  it  is  suggested,  are  more  protected  by  their 
inotl>€rs  ill  Wv^stern  cultures,  who  encourage  their  daughters  to  be  less 
as^^rtive  and  aggressive  thai)  their  sons, 

Whatever  the  theoretical  explanation  there  is  no  dissent  from  the 
view  that  culture  strongly  intluences  sexual  behaviour,  and  by  varying 
ciiildr#aring  practices\provides  a  cognitive  framework,  botli  negative 
and  positive,  within  which  the  ^d  has  to  operate  intellectually.  It 
foUSfws  Fro-m  this  that  children  in  differing  cultures  may  pursue  different 
strategies  '\x\  sexual  thinking  and  aclii^e  varying  levels  of  knowledge  and 
insight  abou^  sex  at  dilTering  ages. 

The  importance  of  comparative  studies 

The  inl\uence  of  culture  upon  thinking  has,  over  the  last  twenty  years, 
caused  cognitive  psychologists  to  check  their  generalisations  about 
children  in  Western-type  societies,  by, the  inception  of  cross-cultural 
^stjjdies.  ft  is  significant  that  the  largest  number  ^f  cross-cultural  studies 
so  far  completed  have  been  in  the  area  of  cognition,  and  by  far  the  most 
^'numerous  of  the^e  have  been  mounted  to  test  Piagetian  hypotheses.  It 
is  significajU  for  this  present  study  because  much  of  flie  data  has  been^ 
'slibjected  to  l^agetian  scoring  and  analysis,  an^  children's  responses  in 
four  countries  have  been  compiu'ed. 

Piaget  hin^self  has  asserted  (Piaget,  1972)  *the  treed  and  significance 
of  cross-cultural  studies  in  genetic  psychology'.  But  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  b^h  Piaget  and  his  followers  who  carried  out  this  cross- 
cultural  ^ork,  were  motivated  by  the  desire  to  confirm  the  universality 
of  Piaget'^s  operational  stages  of  tliinking.  As  Cole  and  Scribner  (1974) 
have  written;  'Cross-cultural  research  is  Like  virtue  -  everybody  is  in 
favour  of but  there  are  widely  differing  views  of  what  it  is  and  ought 
to  be.'  \ 

One  issue  is  the  definition  of  the  tenn  cros^-iultural.  Jalioda  (1970) 
'maintains  that  his  usage  is  confined  to  the  study  of  peoples  contrasUng 
sharply  in  modes  of  life  aiid,ecology,  such  as  the  Scots  and  the  Ashanti. 
He  excludes  comparative  stu-dies  oT  culturally  similar  populations  like 
the  French  and  the  English  which  he  suggests  areimore  properly  called 
^cross-national'.  On  the  other  hand,  Lioyd  (1972)  wliiie  agreeing  that 
comparisons  among  Western  groups  are  usually  termed  ^cross-national', 
■^suggests  that  this  should  not  be  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  simply  because 
within  Western  societies  there  are  varying  cultures  and  sub-cultures, 
such  as  working-class  and  professional  groups.  Lloyd  adds  *often  a 
combination*  of  conipanV)ns  between  and  within  societies  is  most 
conducive  to  a  fuller  undemUnding  of  psxchological  processes'  (p.  18). 

Concerning  tlie  question  of  the  purpcJse  of  cross-cultural  studies 
there  are  those  who  see  their  primary  objectjve  to  be  tlie  testing  of 
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hypotheses,  A  prime  example  of  this  ^  B^ri^  and  Dasen  (1974)  who 
review  tlie  testing  of'Piagetian  hypotlieses  about  operational  thinking 
in  several  differing  cultures.  Strodtbeclt-(1269),  however,  states  quite 
strotigly  'From  the  viewpoint  of  the  logic  of  discovery  it  is  expressly  in 
the  generating  of  new  hypotheses  that  the  cross-cultural  method  has 
its  particular  strength.' 

'  Despite  these  differing  views,  conipar^itive  studies  are  seen  to  be 
beneficial,  as  the  results  of  cognitive  researches  have  demonstrated,  for 
by  making  inter-group  comparisons,  whether  cross-national  or  cross- 
cultural-,  assertions  of  universality,^^out  diildren  can  be  tested  and  new 
theories  or  hj^potheses  generated  (Cole  and  Soribner,  1974).  It  can,  of 
course,  be  contested  that  Western-type  societies  can  all  be  lumped 
together  under  one  cultural  umbrella.  Members  of  the  Laboratory  of 
Comparative  Human  Cognition  at  tli^  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego  in  contributing  to  an  interesting  paper  (Laboratory,  1979)  wrote: 
*No  context  of  observation,  despite  the  care  taken  in  its^ construction, 
is  culturally  neutral.  Settings  for  behaviours  are  l5Mlturally  organised 
and  they  are  embedded  in  larger  systems  of  social  organisation  which 
influence  tliem'  (p.  829).  Although  written  in  the  context  of  discussing 
Pitt-Elivers's  antliropologicdf  expedition  to  Torres  Strait  in  1901,  it 
could  equally  apply  to  differing  Western-type  countries;  certainly  the 
four  gountries  represented  in  this  investigation,  Australia,  Britain, 
North  America  and  Sweden.  There  are  subde  and  sometimes  pronounced 
cultural  differences,  especially  in  the  area  of  sexuality,  which  may 
iia<:count  for  differences  in  children's  sexual  thinking  in  those  countries. 

One  of  the  few  comparative  sexual  studies  is  that  of  Williams,  who 
compared  sex-trait  stereotypes  in  France,  Germany  and  Norway 
(Wiihams  et  a!.,  1979)  following  a  similar  comparison  of  England,  USA 
and  Ireland  in  1977.  University  students  were  administered  the  Adjecrive 
Check  List  of  300  items,  indicating  wliich  they  thought  were  predomi- 
nantly male  or  female.  The  results  proved  to  be  relatively  similar.  The 
authors  suggest  that  while  the  six  countries  chosen  do  not  represent  all 
Western  countries  *for  the  present  we  beheve  tli^stereotype  similarity 
found  in  the  six  countries  studied  is  sufficient  to  propose  the  hypotiiesis 
that  tliere  are  general  similarities  in  t|^j)atterns  of  traits  differentially 
ascribed  to  men  and  women  in  all  Western  countries'  (p.  155).  Tliis  is  a 
ratiier  sweeping  generalisation,  especially  when  'Western'  as  opposed  to 
^European',  can  often  be  taken  to  include  Latvia,  Greece,  Japan  and 
New  Zealand. 

.  A  poHtical  scientist  (Lipset,  1963)  has  argued  in  a  paper  comparing 
Canadian,  Australian,  American  and  English  societies,  that  all  four 
countries  are  urban,  industrial  and  stable  democracies,  but  that  culturally 
the  USA  is  egahtarian  ancTpopulist,  England  is  deferential  and  ehtist, 
and  tliat  Canada  and  Australia  fall  somewhere  in  between.  Unfortunately, 
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ihis  b  not  a  [eM.Miih  hasod  aiticlo  but  conveys  only  impressionistic 
estimates  ol  dillerences,  based  upon  a  value  analysis  from  the  perspec- 
tivcji  otv Talcott  Parsons.  It  is  interesting- to  speculate,  from  the  stand- 
point ol  this' study,  where  Sweden  wou^d  fall  on  such  a  value  scale.  But 
Ijpset's  article  does  higlihght  some  of  the  subtle  but  important  differ- 
ences in  societies  with  several  important  commonalities  which  might 
account  for  ditferences  in  behaviour  and  thinking  among  their  popu- 
lations. We  shall  return  to  this  issue  in  chapter  3  when  the  four  countries 
chosen  tor  the  sample  will  be  discussed. 

Omissions  in  Piagetian  research 

Despite  the  tact  that  Piaget  was  trained  as  a  biologist,  that  his  dominating 
interest  was  genetic  psychology  and  that  he  has  pioneered  an  unpre- 
cedented range  of  research  into  children's  thinking,  the  major  focus  of 
his  work  and  tliat  of  his  colleaguj^  appears  to  be  fixated  upon  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences  and  particularly  how  children  think 
about  problems  suggested  by  these  disci phnes.  One  would  expect  in  a 
volume  titled  Biology^  and  Knowledge  that  Pj^get  (1967)  would  have 
tried  to  DUthne  the  cliild's  discovery  of  biological  knowledge,  particu- 
larly thechild'sown  physical  and  sexual  growth  and  identity.  The  book^ 
however,  is  a  theoretical  dispssion  about  *the  problem  of  intelligence 
and  of  knowledge  in  general,  in  particular  logico-mathematical  knowl- 
edge, in  the  hght  of  contemporary  biology'.  It  contains  nothing,  not 
even  a  question,  about  children's  biological  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing. This  bhnd  spot  is  repeated  in  a  later  work.  Behaviour  and  Evolution 
(Piaget,  U)76),  another  tlieoretical  discussion,  about  the  relationship 
between  behaviour  and  biological  evolution,  Piaget  arguing  for  his  own 
theories  after  reviewing  tliose  of  Lamarck,  Baldwin,  Weiss  and  otliers. 

It  could  be  argued  that  these  were  books  with  a  specific  purpose  and 
could  not  contain  such  matters  not  directly  germane  to  the  central 
arguments.  Yet  further  illustrations  of  the  blind  spot  abound.  In  a 
UNESCO  pubhcation  (1972)  Piaget  draws .  attention  to  the  small 
proportion  of  students  choosing  scientific  as  opposed  to  liberal  arts 
careers.  He  goes  on  to  say  how  education's  aims,  goals  and  methods 
should  be  revised  to  rectify  this  balance.  All  the  illustrations  used  are 
from  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences.  For  a  paper  called  'A 
Structural' Foundation  for  Tomorrow's  Education'  no  mention  whatever 
of  biological  science,  human  biology  and  the  need  for  children  to  under- 
stand biological  and  sexual  processes  is  a  singular  omission.  / 

A  systematic  search  of  Piaget's  earlier  works,  and  that  of  the  '*Geneva 
school'  generally,  indicates  a  similar  gap.  A  survey  of  1,500  Piaget- 
related  studies  (Modgil,  1974)  shows  that  the  vast  majority,  which 
rephcate  or  extend  Piaget's  work,  are  cQj^Ae^ned         the  growth  of 
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logic  largely  in  relation  to  mathematical  and  physical 'science  problems, 
the  most  popular  being  conservation,  seriation,  spatial  and  geometrical 
concepts.  This  is  marked  in  all  sections  including  research  related  to 
handicapped  children,  curriculum  studies  and  cross-cultural  and  cross- 
national  studies. 

The  evidence  in  comparative  studies  ofPiaget's  theories  appears  to 
indicate  two  major  conclusions.  The  first  is  that^in  non-Western  soeiej^ies 
the  population  doesaqt  appear  to  progress  beyond  concrete  operational 
thinking  to  fonnal  operational  tliinking.  The  second  is  that  there  appears 
to  be  a  tirrt<4ag  for  arriving  even  at  concrete  operational^^ thought.  But 
the  content  of  all  the  studies  leading  up  to  these  coxiclusions  is  again 
focussed  upon  number  anU  physics  (Dasen,  1972).  There  are  many 
criticisms  voiced  of  Piaget's  work.  These  include  objections  that  Piaget 
has  always  been  ethnoc«ntric  (European  based  with  logico-scienti fie 
assumptions  about  thinking),  has  neglected  cultural  factors  in  pursuit 
of  his  genetic-maturational  theories,  and  even  within  owe  culture  liis 
samples  have  always  been  socio-economically  biased  (Vernon,  1969; 
Heron,  1974,  Dasen,  1972;  Buck-Morss,  1975;  Greenfield,  1976). 

Yet  it  is  the  neglect  of  biological  conceptualisation  by  children 
which  continues  i^)  surprise.  Reviewing  the  'Geneva  school'  re'search 
to  tliat  date,  Piaget  and  Inhelder  (1966)  provide  a  summary  of  the 
stages  of  genetic  development.  In  this  review  practically  all  the  illus- 
trations are  from  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences.  Despite  books 
with  titles  such  as  The  Child's  Conception  of  Physical  Causality  (Piaget, 
192'!'),  there  is  nothing  on '^iological  causality.  The  nearest  is  to  be 
found  in  The  Child's  Gcmcepdon  of  the  World  (1929)  where  several 
anecdotal  discussions  with  children  are  reported  about  the  origin  of 
babies  (p.  362): 

Q:  'Where  is  the  baby  now  that  a  lady  is  going  to  have  a  baby 

next  summer?' 
A:  'It's  inside  her.' 

'Has  she  eaten  it  then?' 

Piaget  suggests  that  by  looking  chronologically  at  the  questions  children 
ask  about  the  origin  of  babies,  in  terms  of  age  sequences,  we  can  obtain 
some  idea  of  the  process  of  logic  involved.  From  the  questions  noted, 
he  deduced  a  tlj^efold  sequence. 

Stage  1:  Babies  have  always  pre-existed. 

Stage  2:  Babies  are  artificially  made  and  are  the  results  of  producdon 
(Artificialism). 

Stage  3:  Material  for  the  production  of  babfes  comes  from  the 

parents'  own  bodies,  without  children  knowing  precisely 
how  and  what. 
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Wuhoiit  any  deinonsliahle  evulonco  l%ge\  suggests  that  tlvese  questions 
and  theiMies  lead  to  wuler  questioHs  about  tlie'first,^ i^un  on  eaTth.  and 
the  growth  of  artificialisin  by  .stages.       '      •    "  • 

We  are  prompted  by  this  paucity  oi'  niateriaJ  on  biologicaJ  thinking 
to  nuke,  two  ofiservations.  The  tlrst  is  that  the- fJllrus  so  t-ar  eniphasised 
siiows  4  serious  delect  in  the  conte^^it  of  Puigetian-type  investi^iflljons,  a 
-^iias  towards  technologtcaJ  science  which  is  of  itrrnioreanvjxirtance  than 
science  apphed  to  the  ^luinan  cond(tion,^  particuliirly  to  huniaw  biology 
and  scxuaJity.  The  second  observation  is  that  what  biologicaJ  thinking^ 
content  is  presc^nit  is  superficially  researched  and  prese*i\ted,  not  followed^  f 
tlu<,nigh  in  later  studies,  and  relegated  by  inference  to  an  umniportant 
position  ill  tlie  scale  of  v.ilues  such  as  to  discourage  future  researchers 
fnnn  ventunng  iiito  tlie  field  of  biologicaJ  or  sexuabihinking. 

To  be  lair,  it  shaiUd  be  stated  that  no  one  persoji,  not  even  a  prO- 
drgiousand  proUfic  researcher  of  Piaget's  stature,  can  hope  to  ericonipass  . 
encyclopeJicaJly  the  whole  universe  of  children's  thinking.  What  we* 
have  attetnpted  to  do  here  is  to  point  out  tl^e  irubalarlce  in  cognitive 
studies  unwittm^y  ^ryated  by  the  'Cieneva  behoof,,  and  to  underhnev 
tlie  need  fi>r  investigations  in  the  otiier  scientific  areas,  particularly  the 
biological  and  soxuaJ.  It  is  the  fiitenfion  of  the  authors  to  begin  the 
process  of  rectifying  the  imbalance  by  this  present  research.  Mayb^^in 
so  doing,  by  the  process'  of  'equihbriunf  over  many  years  a  proper 
balance  may  cmefge.*As  will  be  seen,  w^^  have  used  certain,  ait eria^^' 
frequently  adapted  froiii  Piaget  or  adjusted  from  Kohlberg  clnd  otiiea^. 
to  score  children's  responses  on  sequences  from  pre-operatioYiiU;*)^ 
forinaJ  operational  thinking.  The  paucity  of  studies  in  the  tirfdjSf 
biologicaJ  and  sexual  thinking  has  rhade  this  task  ex4remtly  dij^riculty*.- 
although  similar  difficulties  were  experienced  in  vftin  earlier  wori;^  on;^^ 
children's  religious  thinking  ((Goldman,  1964).  '  '  ^ 

The  authors  are  well  aware  of  other  more  recent  criticisms  of  Pii\^'et, 
for  example.  Brown  and  Desforges  (1979)  who  maintain  that  soine  gj' 
I^aget's  theories  are  as  yet  untested,  much  has  been  tested,  and  found 
wanting,  and  that  many  aspects  of  his  theories  appear  to  He  unte/table. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  enter  into. l]iXs; tie batvc, 
but  rather  to  examine  the  biologicaJ-human  relations vir^wffelatively^  ' 
unresearched  by  Piagetian  theories.  ^  < 

Freudian  theories  of  children's  sexuality        '  ■  /  ' 

The  most  controversial  of  Sigmund'Freud's  pronouijfcenieiUs  in  the  eariy 
days  of  psyclfoanalysis  was  not  the  centrality  ot^^eVin  human  thought, 
motivation  and  bel;^viour,  btit  the  assertion  •  of  infantile  sexuality 
(Freud,  1908 )i.  It\was  primarily  based  upon  free-association, ^bre:^Vve.>- 
ineniories  of  childhood  by  F-reu'd's  first  patients,  who  fjiequently 
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recollected  incestuous  relationsliips  with  a  papnt,  sexual  jealousies  of 
one  parent  or  the  otlier,  narcissistic  love  ot'the  self,  repressed  sexual 
desires  fixated  upon  the  sexual  organs,  aijd  many  otlier  related  areas  of 
the  body.  'Sexual  life  does  not  begin  only. at  puberty  but  starts  with 
clear  manifestations^soon  after  birth' VFreud,  1940),  and  ^Sexual  life 
comprises  the  function  of , obtaining  pleasure  from  zones  of  the  body  - 
a  function  which  is  subsequently  brought  into  the  service  of  that  repro- 
duction' {ibid.).  It  is  little  wonder  that  these  assertions  have  been 
•distorted  and  dramatised,  such  as  Brophy's  (1968)  statcment  that  The 
quality  Freud  said  is  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  in  fan  tUd  sexuality 
is  polymorphous  perversity/^. 

Freud's  pronouncements  frequently  had  the  capacity  to  shock, 
particularly  the  prudish  middle-class  society  of  Vienna  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Many  examples  can  be  cited,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  quote 
only  two:  'We  say  tliat  the  human  being  has  originally  two  sexual 
objects  -  himself  (sic)  and  the  woman  who  nurses  him  ~-  and  in  doing 
so  we  are  postulating  a  primary  narcissism  in  everyone'  (Freud,  1914, 
p.  88);  'Children  have,  to  begin  with,  no  idea  of  the  significance  of  the 
distinction  between  tlie  sexes;  on  the  contrary,  they  start  from  the 
assumption  that  the  same  genital  organ  (the  male  one)  is  possessed  by 
b o til  sexe s '  (//? / J . ,  p .  5  5) . 

Such  statements  were  tl\e  beginnings  of  an  elaborate  theory,  or  a 
series  of  ad  hoc  theories,  developed  by  psychoanalysts,  as  Maslow 
(1963)  points  out,  'in  Bie  effort  to  order  tlieir  clinical  findings'.  And 
indeed,  the  tlieories  were  subject  to  considerable  change  when  it  was 
realised  that  what  patients  reported  were  not  actual  happenings  of 
childhood  but  the  sexual  fantasies  of  adults  projected  regressively  into 
their  earliest  years.  Not  until  the  psychoanalytic  approach  was  applied 
to  play  tlierapy  with  children  by  Anna  Freud  and  Melanie  Klein  were 
theories  of  infantile  sexuality  more  precisely  formulated  and  system- 
ised  (KJein,  1932).  ^ven  so,  the  theories  are  still  imprecise  and  the  basic 
hypotheses  largely  untested  and  unproven.  To  complicate  matters 
further,  post-Freudian  analysts  have  advanced  differing  theories  and 
interpretations;  botli  cultural  revisionists  such  as  Fromm,  Horney  and 
Kardiner,  and  anthropologists,  such  as  Benedict  and  Mead. 

Since  some  of  the  Freudian  theories  are  relevant  to  our  study,  we 
describe  below  what  we  consider  to  be  the  major  Freudian  concepts  of 
infantile  sexuality,  and  how  they  would  appear  to  affect  children's 
thinking  about  sex  in  later  years.  Later  we  shall  attempt  to  show  how 
our  findings  may  be  relevant  to  these  theories.  Because  this  overview 
has  to  be  compressed  it  is  necessarily  somewhat  oversimplified,  and  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  explore  further  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Sigmund 
and  Anna  Freud,  Melanie  Klein  and  others.  An  admirable  summary  is 
provided  by  Brown  (1961)  in  his  Freud  and  the  Post  Freudians.  - 
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Freud's  use  oi  the  word  'sex'  developed  it  from  a  narrow  copulation- 
based  defmition  to  a  broader  meaning  which  included  any  pleasurable 
sensation  experienced  phym:ally  by  the  child,  and  also  those  sexually 
sublimated  feelings  such  asple,asure  to  be  found  in  eating  and  drinking 
and  evacuating  and  in  the  emotions  of  tenderness  and  friendship.  This 
^definition  included  sensuous  experiences  the  cliild  may  enjoy,  from 
being  fondled,  stroked  and  comforted,  as  well  as  feelings  towards 
members  of  the  same  sex.  Genital  activity  therefore  is  not  an  essential 
ingredient  of  Freud's  broader  meaning,  although  it  was  included  in  it, 
particularly  early  pleasurable  explorations  of  the  genital  organs.  In  other 
words,  infantile  sexuality  does  not  necessarily  include  copulation  or 
even  the  genital  organs,  but  rather  the  broader  world  of  relationships 
and  feelings.  This  concurs  with  otir  own  definition.  Aniong  the  informed, 
infantile  sexuality  has  ceased  to  be  an  expression  narrowly  focussed 
upon  coition  and  its  wider  meaning  is  generally  accepted.  The  general 
public,  however,  does  not  always  understand  or  accept  this;  this  is 
symptomatic  of  the  still  widespread  ignorance  of  and  resistance  to  the 
word  sexuality,  particularly  when  associated  witli  children. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  Freudian  child  theories,  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  this  study,  is  the  developmental  stages  posited  by  Freud  as 
being  related  in  the  early  years  of  life  to  the  tliree  apertures  of  the 
body,  the  mouth,  tlie  anus  and  the  genitals.  The  oral,  anal  and  gemtal 
stages,  it  is  asserted,  represent  the  dominant  interest  and  pleasure 
experienced  by  the  infant  from  the  moment  of  birth  in  an  unmistak- 
able chronological  sequence,  The  oral  stage  is  characterised  by  the 
pleasure  of  feeding  and  is  sexually  significant  because  of  breast-sucking 
(or  its  bottle  substitute)  and  the  sensuous  warmth  and  comfort  of  the 
mother's  body.  This  oral  pleasure  is  never  lost  and  is  even  heightened 
in  the  later  years  by  the  activity  of  the  mouth  in  sexual  activity.  Wean- 
ing to  the  cup  and  more  solid  food  is  the  first  training  requirement  and 
carries  with  it  possibilities  of  increased  pleasure  or  trauma  associated 
with  the  mouth. 

Next  comes  the  afnal  stage  when  pleasure  is  dominantly  focussed 
upon  the  experience  of  expelling  excreta  and. later  learning  to  retain  it. 
The  proximity  to  the  sexual  organs  and  later  associations  of  sex  activity 
with  this  area  of  the  body  are  again  seen,  as  in  the  oral  stage,  as  being 
of  considerable  sexual  significance.  Toilet  training  consequently  is 
viewed  as  another  important  developmental  event  in  which  approval 
and  disapproval  are  voiced  by  parents,  often  the  reward  coming  from 
mothers  in  a  hug  or  a  kiss.  Approval  provides  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
adult  support  and  also  of  physical  achievement.  Adult  disapproval  and 
expressions  of  disgust  create  feelings  of  guilt  and  associations  of  'dirti- 
ness' with  sex  due  to  the  proximity  of  tfie  sex  organs  to  the  excretory 
organs.  Since  in  Western  countries  toilet  training  begins  towards  the  end 
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of  the  baby's  first  year  of  life  and  continues  well  into  the  second  year, 
and  longer  in  many  cases,  this  stage  overlaps  with  the  oral  stage.  How^ 
ever,  once  successful  weaning  occurs  tlie  child's  anus  becomes  tlfc^ 
dominant  area  of  interest. 

With  greater  flexibility  and  control  of  limbs  the  growing  infant 
discovers  the  genitals.  Pleasurable  stimulation  at  bathing  and  cleaning 
times  is  experienced,  and  in  some  cultures  mothers  are  observed  actively 
to  caress  and  tease  the  penis  of  male  infants  in  cuddling  and  play 
situations.  Erections  are  in  fact  observed  in  male  infants,  in  the  first 
few  days  oflife  and  female  babies  lubricate  vaginally  in  the' first  four  to 
six  hours  of  life.  Less  is  known  of  female  genital  activity  and  one  weak- 
ness of  Freudian  theory  is  its  early  obsession  with  male  development. 
Clearly  touching,  exploring  and  stroking  the  genital  area  becomes 
evident  in  the  third  year  of  life  for  both  girls  and  boys.  This  begins  the 
genital  stage",  interestingly  called  the  phallic  stage  by  Preud,  since  he 
asserts  that  it  is  the  penis,  and  in  the  female,  the  penis-less  condition, 
which  is  the  object  of  interest  and  pleasure.  It  is  natural  then  for 
cliildren  to  increase  their  pleasure  by  stroking  and  stimulating  their  own 
sex  organs,  this  being  their  earliest  overt  directly  sexual  activity,  and 
the  beginnings  of  masturbation.  It  is  known  in  many  cultures  that  this 
pleasurable  practice  is  disi^uraged,  if  not  severely  punished,  from  an 
early  age.  In  Americ^ Sears,  Maccoby  and  Levin  (1957),  in  England  the 
Newsons  (1968)  and  Ford  and  Beach  (1951)  provide  evidence  from 
several  cultures.that  the'genital  stage  is  terminated  by  strong  disapproval 
and  discouHigement.  The  fear  by  adults  of  infantile  overt  sexual  activity 
is  widespread,  so  that  what  is  called  the  latency  period  intervenes,  when 
sanctions  and  taboos  force  tlie  child  to  repress  sexual  curiosity  and 
activity.  ^ 

The  latency  stage  or  period  is  said  to  begin  about  5  years  of  age  and 
continue  until  10  or  11,  or  whenever  pre-pubertal  developments  begin 
to  occur.  The  latency  period  does  not  mean  that  all  interest  and  activity 
concerned  with  sexuality  disappears,  but,  because  of  the  on^t  of  the 
Oedipal  phase,  so  Freudians  assert,  tliere  is  no  further  sexual  develop- 
ment apparent.  Like  most  developmental  stages,  one  stage  does  not 
replace  the  preceding  stage,  but  previous  stages  continue  alongside  the 
current  dominant  stage.  Consequently  oral,  anal  and  genital  interest 
continues  in  tlie  latency  period,  but  the  child  learns  to  control  and 
repress  too  overt  an  expression  of  it.  The  final  stage  of  sexuality  comes 
with  pubertal  development  involving  the  glandular  changes  which  lead 
to  adolescence  and  full  adult  genitality. 

Since  tliis  study  is  concerned  with  children  aged  ^  to  15  years  we 
shall  be  dealing,  according  to  Freudian  theory,  with  those  mainly  in  the 
latency  period  and  those  older  ones  moving  towards  or  having  attained    ^  . 
.full  genitality.  This  aspect  of  Freudian  theory  is  of  particular  interest 
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in  chapter  which  deals  with  how  children  perceive  sexual  differences 
between  newborn  babies,  and  later  sexual  differences  as  they  grQW 
older. 

There  ai^  two  other  Freudian  theories  which  are  relevant  to  our 
study,  tlie  Oedipal  phase  and  Freud's  view  of  children's  theories  of 
cluldbirth.  On  this  last  area,  Freud  has  posited  a  'cloacal'  theory  whereby 
young  children  hypothesise  that  conception  Is  caused  by  the  mother 
eating  food,  the  food  becomes  the  baby 'and  the  baby  is  evacuated 
through  the  anus.  This  will  be  discussed  fully  in  chapters  10  to  11, 
wher?  children's  concepts  of  the  origin  of  babies,  and  of  gestation  and 
birth  processes  are  presented. 

The  Oedi^)al  phase,  or  complex,  as  It  is  often  called,  is  named  after 
the  king  in  the  Greek  play,  Oedipus  Rex,  whom  Sophocles  dramatises 
as  killing  his  own  father  and  marrying  his  mother  -  although  he  does 
not  know  them  to  be  his  parents  at  the  time.  In  brief,  this  theory 
applies  to  the  genital  stage,  or  the  phallic  period  (3  to  5  years)  when 
the  boy  sees  his  father  as  the  rival  for  mother's  affections.  Feelings  of 
jealousy  and  sexual  rivalry  are  directed  by  the  boy  against  his  father, 
but  these  come  to  an  end  when  taboos  on  illicit  feelings  are  recognised, 
and  the  boy,  it  is  said,  fears  punishment  by  castration  from  the  father 
(the  castration  complex).  This  is  repressed  during  the  latency  period, 
but  is  said  to  ^affect  relationships  within  the  family  and  attraction  to 
the  parent  of^tKe  opposite  sex  in  later  years.  For  girls  there  is  an  equiv- 
alent situation  named  the  Electra  complex,  derived  from  the  Greek 
myth  in  which  the  daughter  Electra  plots  the  death  of  Clytemnestra 
who  was  responsible  for  the  murder  of  her  father  Agamemnon.  Freud's 
theory  is  much  less  clear  here  but  it  consists  of  the  girl  being  attached 
to  her  fatlier,  with  accompanying  jealousy  and  sexual  rivalry  with  the 
motlier.  The  girl  conquers  her  complex  only  by  acceptance  of  her 
feminity  and  not  having  a  phallus,  and  by  renouncing  all  hope  of 
becoming  a  male.  The  difference  between  the  boy  and  the  giri  appar- 
ently is  that  both  have  to  wrestle  with  the  castration  complex,  but  the 
boy  resolves  his  problem  by  fear  of  castration,  whereas  the  girl  does  so 
by  .accepting  castration  as  having  happened.  As  Brown  (1961,  p.  25) 
states,  The  fact  Uiat  tiie  girl  thinks  "I  have  been  punished"  wlule  the 
boy  fears  ^'1  may  be  punished"  is  believed  to  have  important  conse- 
quences for  their  later  development'.  Freud  (1924)  claimed  quite 
specifically  that  the  Oedipus  complex  is  'smashed  to  pieces  by  the 
shock  of  threatened  castration'.  We  shall  discuss  the  relevance  of  this 
in  chapter  7  when  the  roles  of  mothers  and  fathers  and  preferences  for 
a  favourite  parent  are  presented.  A  very  full  description  of  the  Oedipal 
phase  can  be  read  in  Machtlinger  (1976)  and  Bronfenbrenner  (1960). 
There  has  been  a  recent  interest  in,  and  a  series  of  investigations  into 
the  role  of  father  in  the  family  (Lamb,  1976),  mainly  because  of  the 
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gruwmg  incidence  o(  divorce,  the  increase  in  single-parent  families  and 
a  growing  awareness  of  incest. 

What  might  be  called  a  classical  statement  of  a  latiFand  more 
developed  Freu«an  theory  can  be  quoted  from  Melanie  Klein  (1932) 
in  a  chapter  entitled  The  Sexual  Activities  of  Children'  (p.  164): 

One  of  the  important  achievements  of  psycho-analysis  is  the 
discovery  that  children  possess  a  sexual  life  which  finds  utterafee 
both  in  direct  sexual  activities  and  in  sexual  fantasies  ....  We  know 
that  masturbation  occurs  in  general  in  the>sucking  stage  and  that 
it  is  very  commonly  proloiSged,  in  a  less  measure,  right  up  to  the 
latency  period  ...  In  the  period  before  puberty  and  particularly 
during  period  itself,  masturbation  becomes  very  frequent  again. 
The  puberty  in  wliich  the  child's  sexual  activities  are  least 
pronounced  is  the  latency  period.  This  is  because  the  decline  of 
the  Oedipus  complex  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  the  force 
of  instinctual  trends. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  Freudian  theories  of  child  development 
is  the  difficulty  in  testing  the  hypotheses  advanced.  Although  develop- 
mental stages  have  been  elaborated  by  Erikson  (1959)  into  'Eight  Stages 
of  Man\  beginning  with  the  oral,  anal,  genital  and  latency  stages,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  validity  of  these  theories  from  experimen- 
tal research.  The  authors,  for  example,  took  Erikson's  stages  and  tried 
to  devise  scoring  codes  which  might  yield  a  developmental  scale  of 
children's  responses;  But  the  vague  and  anecdotal  descriptions  of  each 
stage  were  so  imprecise  that  such  scoring  attempts  had  to  be  abandoned. 
This  is  not  without  precedence,  since  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
validate  or  invalidate  Freudian  claims.  Psychoanalysts  themselves  have 
paid  much  attention  to  children  raised  in  kibbutzim  in  Israel,  to  observe 
whether  or  not  the  Oedipal  phase  is  seen  in  children  raised  with  minimal 
contact  with  their  parents  (Rabin,  1965;  Betteiheim,  1969). 

One  would  expect  a  book  called  The  Experimental  Study  of  Freudian 
Theories  (Eysenck  and  Wilson,  1973)  to  provide  some  .sohd  evidence 
which  might  cast  more  empirical  Ught  on- Freudian  theories.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  articles  chosen  are  those  'which  are  widely  believed  to  be 
the  most  convincing,  the  best  designed  and  the  most  conclusive  amor^g 
those  which  confirm  Freudian  theories'  (p.  xii|rTtw--c*ports  contain 
only  those  persuasive  to  the  Freudian  vie^if^Mnt^s  judged  by  Freudian?.'^ 
These  are  justified  by  the  rather  specious  ax^TTment  quoted  from  Kline 
(1972),  'Failure  to  confirm  the  theory  can  always  be  blamed  on  the 
test.  Test  vahdity,  on  the  other  hand,  automatically  imphes  the  validity 
of  the  theory.'  The  Eysenck  and  Wilson  book  is  disappointing  from  our 
viewpoint  since  it  contains  nothing  on  the  latency  period,  nor  on 
children's  stages  of  development. 
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Kline's  own  book  fact  and  Fantasy  in  Freudian  Theory  (1972) 
contains  a  much  wider  selection  of  research  concerned  with  the  testing 
of  Freudian  theories,  including  Freud's  child  development  theories  yvith 
some  discussion  of  the  latency  stage  Pointing  out  the  many  poor 
research  designs  and  difficulties  inherent  in  evaluating  psychoanalytic 
theories,  his  overall  findings  can  be  summarised  as  follows.  Tliere  is  ^ 
some  evidence  for  the  oral  stage,  strong  evidence  for  the  anal  stage, 
good  evidence  for  the  Oedipus  complex  and  for  the  widespread  exist- 
ence in  many  cultures  of  castration  fears  in  cliildren.  Among  the  most 
convincing  evidence  for  the  Oedipal  situation  he  cites  the  results  from 
Rabin's  study  of  kibbutzim  boys  and  for  castration  fears  Stephens's 
(1962)  cross-cultural  study  of  more  than  sixty  societies.  The  point  is 
well  taken  that  studies,  such  as  ours,  which  include  an  examination  of 
children's  preferences  for  one  parent  or  the  other,  provide  no  evidence 
for  accepting  or  rejecting  Oedipal  theories  since  processes  of  repression, 
sublimation  and  rationalisation  may  mask  children's  choices.  Two 
matters,  however,  are  relevant  when  examining  theories  of  the  Oedipus 
complex.  The  first  is  that  research  is  focussed  almost  exclusively  on 
boys,  and  the  Electra  complex  tends  to  be  ignored.  The  girl's  sexual 
development  is,  in  fact,  the  least  convincing  of  Freudian  developmental 
theories.  The  second  is  that  the  theory  that  the  latency  period  or  stage 
is  the  result  of  the  boy  repressing  his  Oedipal  complex  because  of  fear 
of  castration,  cannot  really  be  proved  or  disproved.  That  is,  while  a 
latency  stage,  in  which  there  is  a  diminution  of  sexual  interest  and 
activity,  may  be  discerned  in  children,  and  Oedipal  situations  and 
castration  fears  may  be  similarly  identified,  tlie  causal  connection 
between  latency  and  Oedipal-castration  factors  cannot.  The  latency 
stage  may  be  accounted  for  by  simpler  social  learning  theories  as  the 
result  of  severe  taboos  and  the  sancrions  imposed  by  an  inhibited  and 
sexually  repressive  society.  As  Broderick  (1966)  noted,  there  is  little 
evidence  for  a  latency  period  in  childhood  in  which  sexual  interest  and 
activity  actually  abates.  He  adds  that  there  is  also  little  evidence  that 
activity  is  dramatically  higher  in  one  phase  of  the  period  than  in  anotlier. 


Freud  and  Piaget 

It  is  of  interest  to  us  to  see  what  connecting  ideas  and  theories  there  are 
between  Freud  and  Piaget.  During  his  formative  years  Piaget  worked  in 
Bleuler's  psychiatric  clinic,  reading  Freud  and  listening  to  lectures  on 
psy  choanalysis  by  Pfister  and  Jung.  He  apparently  found  psychoanalysis 
interesting  'but  higWy  speculative  and  nonscientific'  (Cowan,  1978). 
There  are  many  references  to  Freudian  theories  in  Piaget's  writing,  and 
there  is  a  recognition  that  while  Freud's  thrust  was  in  terms  of  children's 
libido,  instincts  and  emotions,  Piaget's  own  thrust  was  in  terms  of 
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children's  cognition,  intellect  and  reasoning.  It  is  in  the  relation^ip, 
between  affect  and  cognition  tliat  tlie  major  differences  can  be  seen.  ^ 
Whereas  Freud  saw  emotion -and  cognition  as  separate  systems,  with 
the  emotional  as  primary  and  dominant,  Piaget  saw  them  as  two  aspects 
of  the  same  system,  co-equal  and  one  dominating  the  other  at  any 
tinie.  As  Cowan  points  out  (p.  52),  *Piaget  stresses  the  complementary 
ratlier  than  the  conflict  relation  between  cognition  and  emotion.' 

Anthony  (1970)  has  provided  a  useful  comparison  between  Freud's 
psychosexual  stages,  Erikson's  psychosocial  stages  and  Piaget's  psycho- 
cognitive  stages  although  this  is  a  speculative  exercise  and  is  not  based 
upon  any  empirical  fmdings.  (See  Table  1.1. 'We  have  adapted  the  table 
and  excluded  Jersild's  psychoaffective  stages  as  interesting  but  not 
immediately  relevant  to  our  study.) 


TABLE  1.1   Sch ema  fo r  vario us  developm en tal  s tages 


Ages 


Educational     Psychosexual  •  Psychosocial  Psychocognitive 


status 

stages 
(Freud) 

stages 

(Erikson) 

stages 
(Piaget) 

months 

Infancy 

Oral 

Basic  trust 

V. 

Mistrust 

Sensori-motor 

18  mths- 
3  years 

Nursery 

Anal 

Autono^Sty 

V. 

Doubt,  shame 

Symbolic 

3-5  yrs 

Pre-school 
and 

kindergarten 

Genital 
Oedipal 

Initiative 

V. 

GuUt 

Intuition, 
representational 

6-U  yrs 

FJemcntary 
school 

Latency 

-  Industry 

V. 

Inferiority 

Concrete 
operational 

12-17 
yrs 

High  school^ 
(junior  and  ^ 
senior) 

Adolescent 
recapitulation 

Identity 

V. 

Role  confusion 

Formal 
operational 

Freud's  and  Erikson's  stages,  not  surprisingly  on  Anthony's  interpret- 
ation, correspond  closely  since  the  latter  originates  from  the  fonner, 
but  the  correspondences  seen  by  Anthony  between  Freud's  and  Piaget's 
stages  are  of  interest.  One  possible  and  important  connection  between 
the  two  is  that  with  concrete  operational  thinking  there  comes  a 
capacity  to  fonnulate  generalisations  based  upon  concrete  experience 
and  observations,  faulty  at  first,  but  becoming  more  accurate  with 
increasing  age.  We  suggest  that  the  child's  concrete  experience  of  sexual 
taboos,  the  consistent  inhibitions  enfcfrced  by  parents  and  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  unspoken  'embarrassments  about  sex  in  the  adult 
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world,  hastens  ^hc  process  of  social  conformity,  hence  the  latency 
period.  Another  possible  connection  is  that  if  puberty  in  Freudian 
terms  corresponds  with  Piaget's  formal  operational  thinking,  then  the 
sexual  drives  requiring  an  object  of  love  may  have  the  potential  for 
(diminishing  the  natural  egocentricism  of  the  child.  The  altruistic  need 
to  give  as  well  as  to  get  provides  a  means  of  moving  beyond  concretisms 
or  more  abstract  thinking.  In  each  case  the  connection  could  be  causal, 
one  appearing  to  cause  the  other;  or  it  could  be  interactive,  the  two 
factory,  psychosexual  and  psychocognitive,  interacting  upon  each  other 
to  cause  development  to  the  higher  stages.  The  former  view  would  In 
some  cases  appear  t^o  support  a  Freudian  interpretation  and  the  latter 
view  would  appear  toSupport  Piaget's.  Readers  may  wish  to  refer  back 
to  this  discussion  after  reading  the  final  assessment  of  our  results  in 
chapter  1  7. 

Moral,  religious  and  sexual  thinking 

No  discussion  of  the  theoretical  background  of  this  study  can  be  com- 
plete without  reviewing  theories  concerning  moral  thinking,  and  their 
possible  relationship  with  sexual  thinking.  Similarly,  since  reli^ous 
values  are  still  maintained  by  many  in  Western  societies  as  the  basis  of 
moral  and  sexual  judgment,  and  as  such  are  taught  to  children,  we  shall 
also  examine  the  relationship  between  religious  and  sexual  thinking. 

Moral  thinking  and  the  identification  of  stages  of  moral  judgment  in 
children  have  been  the  focus  of  research  for  a  long  time.  Piaget  himselfi 
(1932)  stimulated  a  new  interest  in  this  area  with  his  examination  of 
'the  rules  of  the  game'  and  his  rough  distinction  af  the  child's  progress 
from  heteronomic  to  autonomic  judgments.  However,  it  is  the  work  of 
Kohlberg  (1969)  and  his  colleagues  which  has  produced  a  more  precise 
theoretical  structure  of  the  development  of  moral  thought.  Kohlberg's 
three  levels  of  pre-conventional,  conventional  and  post-conventional 
moral  judgment,  each  level  divided  into  two  stages,  will  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  in  later  chapters  where  relevant.  What  is  of  interest  here  is 
that  moral  thought  and  judgment  have  extended  to  specific  sexual 
areas  such  as  the  sex-role  attitudes  of  children  (Kohlberg  and  Zigler, 
1967),  stages  in  the  development  of  psychosexual  concepts  and  attitudes 

-  (Kohlberg  and  UJlian,  1974) and  moral  reasoning  about  sexual  dilemmas 
(Gilligan,  Kohlberg  et  al,  1971).  The  last  mentioned  article  was,  in 
fact,'  a  report  to  the  United  States  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 

'  Pornography.  ' 

Previous  work  done  on  sexual  dilemmas  had  been  rather  anecdotal 
(Clark,  1968)  or  had  been  concerned  with  the  content  of  sexual  at- 
titudes  and  behaviour  rather  than  with  the  structure  or  processing  of 
reasoning  about  the  morality  of  sexual  relationships.  The  Gilligan  study 
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(1971)  concentrated  upon  late  adolescents,  15  years  and  older,  and 
raised  with  them  a  series  of  issues  on  pre-marital  sex,  the  relationship 
between  love  and  sex,  honesty  and  trust,  personal  conscience,  civil 
liberties  and  other  matters.  The  level  of  moral  reasoning  was  scored 
according  to  the  subjects'  answers  to  the  various  sexual  dilemmas 
posed.  In  discussion  based  upon  the  Kohlberg  criteria,  the  authors 
point  out  three  possibilities  to  explain  the  results.  Many  of  the  subjects 
tended  to  resolve  dilemmas  by  low-level  arguments.  It  is  conceivable, 
they  suggest,  that  in  the  reahn  of  sex  the  culture  predisposes  young 
people  to  a  lower  level  of  sexual  reasoning.  The  second  possibility 
suggests  that  'the  ai^fective  involvement  of  the  adolescent  with  sex 
depresses  his  ability  to  reason  at  a  level  comparable  to  that  shown  in 
more  abstract  issues'  (p.  149).  Tliirdly,  it  is  noted  that  regression  of 
thinking  may  be  interpreted  as  a  rejection  of  conventional  morality, 
preceding  the  attainment  of  principled  thinking:  That  this  regression 
should  manifest  itself*in  the  sexual  area  may^e  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  tliis  is  an  important  area  of  confrontation  between  the  individual 
and  the  culture'  (p.  150).  In  other  words,  sexuality  may  be  an  area 
where  young  people  begin  to  question  conventional  definitions  of 
right  and  wrong.  ^ 
An  interesting  speculative  article  by  Martinson  (1976)  reviews  the 
contributions  of  Freud  and  Piaget  to  the  area  of  children's  sexual 
knowledge,  comparing  the  early  capacity  for  sensate  experience  with 
the  fact  that  'the  full  range  of  cognitive  capacity  in  humans  does  not 
emerge  during  childhood  and  is  not  available  until  adolescence  at  best' 
(p.  251).  This  is  due,  he  maintains,  to  the  secretive  and  repressive  moral 
sanctions  imposed  by  our  society,  initially  mediated  through  ^non- 
permissive  mothers,  highlighting  the  Gilligan  study  of  low-level  problem 
solving  evident  in  addressing  sexual  dilemmas.  It  also  underscores  the 
gap  between  the  secular  trend  in  physical  maturing  and  sexual  experi* 
ences  'allowable'  by  society,  a  fact  we  review  in  the  next  chapter. 

Clearly  the  moral  and  sexual  domains  ^overlap,  affecting  each  other. 
Popular  assumptions  would  appear  to  make  the  terms  *moral'  and 
'sexual'  abnost  synonymous.  We  have  therefore  included  in  this  study 
adapted  forms  of  Kohlberg's  levels  of  moral  thinking  to  score  some  of 
the  items  on  which  children's  views  were  ascertained.  Moral  inhibitions 
did  vitiate  the  behaviour  and  responses  of  children  in  the  interview 
situation,  and  certainly  did  restrict  the  authors'  decision  to  include 
items  in  the  interview  and  to  exclude  items  from  it. 

Religion  and  morality,  particularly  sexual  morality,  have  a  long 
association,  religious  leaders  frequently  making  the  assertion  'that 
religion  is  the  foundation  of  moral  values,  and  there  can  be  no  morality 
without  religion.  This  fallacy  has  been  demolished  by  philosophers 
(Wilson,  1965),  who  demonstrate  that  moral  values  may  be  formulated 
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Without  a  belief  in  the  supernatural,  a  necessity  in  many  increasingly 
secular  modern  societies.  Nevertheless,  religious  groups  frequently  treat 
reUgious  and  sexual  morality  as  intertwined  if  not  identical;  religious 
education  programmes  frequently  emphasise  the  one  as  the  basis  of  the 
other  In  several  countries  religious  opposition  to  sex  education  in 
schools  is  marked  by  appeals  to  dogma  and  low-level  logical  arguments 
(Fraser,  1972). 

ReUgion  as  an  area  of  psychological  research  has  been  given  some 
attention  (CatteU,  1938;  AUport,  l951;Argyle,  1958) and  occasionally 
its  moral  aspects  explored  (Flugel,  1945),  but  research  into  clyldren  s 
religion  and  how  children  come  to  develop  religious  concepts  has  been 
rather  sparse.  A  notable  book  by  Bovet(1928),  a  predecessor  of  Piaget 
in  Geneva,  entitled  The  Child's  Religion  caUed  attention  to  it  as  an 
important  field  for  investigation.  (The  date  of  puWication,  incidentaUy, 
is  misleading  since  it  was  first  pubUshed  in  1902.)  The  evidence  pro- 
duced by  Bovet  was  anecdotal  and  speculative,  and  Piaget  later  (1930) 
explored  the  child's*  explanations  of  physical  causality  in  terms  of 
artificialism,  often  religious  in  content.  Piaget  further  explored  children's 
concepts  of  justice  (1932),  children  progressing  from  retnbutive  to 
distributive  justice,  often  using  reUgious  grounds  to  support  their 

arguments.  .   *  j 

This  was  the  finding  of  one  of  the  authors  of  ttus  present  study 
(Goldman,  1964)  in  investigating  children's  reUgious  thinking,  using 
Piagetian  criteria  to  assess  the  responses  of  children  aged  5  to  17  years. 
It  was  evident  that  moral  concepts,  particularly  in  relation  to  justice, 
were  dominated  by  religious  assumptions,  even  in  cliOdren  who  came 
from  non-reUgious  families.  However,  no  thwoughgoing  investigation 
into  the  relationships  between  reUgious  thinking  and  sexual  thinking 
has  to  our  knowledge  been  undertaken.  Our  study  does  not  cover  the 
association  between  the  two,  primarily  because  of  the  complexity  of 
research  design  in  a  four-country  comparative  study.  The  theoretical 
importance  of  the  relationships  between  reUgion,  moraUty  and  sexuality 

should,  however,  be  noted.  j    .    ,    •  * 

Having  outlined  the  theoretical  background  to  this  study,  in  the  next 
chapter  we  address  ourselves  to  the  practical  manifestations  of  sexuality 
in  Western-type  societies,  the  empirical  research  which  iUustrates  the 
practical  issues  they  refiect,  and  how  they  form  an  essential  background 
to  this  study  of  the  development  of  children's  sexual  thinking. 

Summary  and  <l(lcussion 

SexuaUty  in  children  is  comparatively  unresearched  largely  due  to  the 
cult  of  chUdhood  innocence,  usually  defined  as  meaning  sexual  inno- 
cence, and  a  reluctance  to  admit  sexuality  as  part  of  child  development 
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before  ih^>  pubertal  period.  Freud's  theory  of  *latency'  tended  to 
strengthen  taboos  about  childhood  sexuality,  and  psychologists  gener- 
ally have  for  various  reasons  been  inclined  to  avoid  this  area.  The  one 
exception  is  child  abuse  but  there  the  focus  tends  to  be  upon  violent 
physical  assault  against  children,  rather  than  incest  or  the  sexual  victim- 
isation of  children.  In  cognitive  studies  few  focus  upon  the  sexual 
thinking  of  children  and  then  only  in  a  fragmentary  manner. 

Sexual  thinking  is  defined  for  the  purpose  of  this  research  as  thinking 
about  that  broad  area  oj)4ex  and  sexuality  which  impinge  upon  the 
child's  world  from  birth:  the  sex  identity  of  self,  mother  and  father, 
siblings  and  friends;  the  sexual  bond  of  marriage,  the  identity  and  roles 
of  males  and  females  generally,  the  chil^d's  own  sexual  organs  and  the 
biological  functions  of  their  bodies;  the  origin  and  sudden  appearance 
of  babies  and  many  other  related  matters.  Se-xual  thinking  is  not  con- 
fined narrowly  to  thinking  about  sexual  intercourse  but  embraces  a 
much  broader  universe  of  experience.  In  this  sense  a  child  is  a  sexual 
thinker  from  birth. 

Much  of  this  sexual  thinking  is/biologically  based  but  much  is 
socially  induced  in  terms  of  gender  roles.  Hence,  different  cultures 
induct  children  into  varying  sex-typing  behaviour  and  cognitive  frame- 
works, so  that  comparative  studies  are  important  in  investigating 
children's  sexual  thinking.  The  bufk  of  cross-cultural  studies,  however, 
with  children's  thinking  based  mamly  upon  Piagetian  theory,  has  been 
in  the  areas  of  mathematics  and  tne  physical  sciences.  Little  has  been 
researched  into  children's  biologiial  concepts;  surprising  in  view  of 
Piaget's  own  initial  training  as  a  l|iologist  and  his  lifelong  interest  in 
the  genetic  basis  of  inteDigence.  This  omission  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Geneva  school  generaDy,'and  reasons  for  this  serious  gap  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  children  are  explored. 

Freud's  theories  of  children's  sexuality  have  been  widely  disseminated 
but  their  validity  and  universality  relatively  unresearched.  These  theories 
and  their  attendant  researches  are  reviewed  in  this  chapter,  the  Oedipus 
and  latency  period  theories  in  particular^  as  relevant  to  this  currently 
reported  study.  A  comparison  between  Freud's  and  Piaget's  theories  of 
developmental  stages  is  discussed,  and  tha  relationship  of  sexual  thinking 
on  the  one  hand  to  moral  and  religious  miTlking  on  the  other  is  exam- 
ined in  the  light  of  Kohlberg's  and  others'  work. 

This  forms  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  extensive  cross-national 
research  into  children's  sexual  thinking  reported  in  this  volume. 
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2  The  practical  background  of  the 
study 


In  the  first  chapter  we  discussed  the  theoretical  background  to  studies 
involving  children's  sexuality,  the  relative  nature  of  sexuality  in  varying 
cultures,  the  need  to  look  cross-culturally  and  cross-nationally  at  the 
problems  raised,  the  two  major  theories  of  child  development -Piagetian 
and  Freudian  -  most  relevant  to  our  study,  and  the  relationship  between 
moral,  religious  and  sexual  thinking.  Such  a  study  as  this,  however, 
should  not  be  viewed  solely  in  theoretical  terms,  but  must  be  seen  in 
the  light  of  the  many  practical  issues  involving  sexuality  which  face 
Western  societies.  These  issues  focus  mainly  upon  adolescents  and 
adults  but  they  are  also  projected,onto  childhood  and  infancy,  affecting 
child-rearing  practices,  the  confidence  of  parents,  curritula  in  schools 
and  education  generally. 

Controversy,  confusion  and  uncertainty  are  the  hallmarks  of  these 
sexual  issues.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  Suehsdorf  (1964)  in  her  intro- 
duction to  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America's  publication  What 
to  Tell  Your  Children  about  Sex  (p.  4): 

■  We  like  and  admire  the  sexy  glamor  boys  and  girls  of  our  movies, 
TV,  and  books,  and  yet  we  disapprove  of  youngsters  or  adults  who 
behave  the  same  way  *in  real  life.'  We  believe  in  lasting  marriages, 
and  yet  we  have  a  high  divorce  rate.  We  like  to  think  we  are  wise 
and  up-to-date  in  our  ideas  about  sex,  and  yet  we  are  often 
fumbling,  tongue-tied,  and  untruthful  in  the  way  we  prepare  our 
youngsters  for  the  sexual  side  of  life.  We  have  too  many  tots  whose 
natural  interest  in  sex  is  discouraged.  Too  many  tense  little  grade- 
school  girls  worried  about  menstruation.  Too  many  adolescents 
baffled  and  upset  by  the  surging  changes  going  on  within  their 
bodies.  Too  many  emotionally  childish  adults.  Too  many  parents 
passing  on  the  mistakes  of  their  own  sexual  upbringing  to  the 
children  coming  along. 
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Hie  nia)iu  practical  ismjcs  which  are  sc^^n  as  a  background  to  our  study 
are  the  eajher  sexual  maturing  ol  children,  the  greater  incidence  of 
sexual  activity  m  the  young  and  especially  pre-marital  sex,  an  increase 
in  teenage  pregnancies,  questions  raised  by  divorce,  abortion,  rape  and 
child  molestation,  venereal  disease,  pornography,  homosexuality  and 
prostitution,  and  the  continuing  controversies  about  sex  education. 

Wliiie  many  regard  these  issues  as  problems  to  be  solved  or  accom- 
modated, tliere  are  many  who  refuse  to  recognise  that  they  exist.  If 
they  do  admit  to  their  reality  many  are  confused  and  uncertain  about 
how  they  should  be  resolved.  Tliese  are  not  so  much  issues  as  dilemmas, 
requiring  a  choice  between  alternatives  which  are  equally  unpalatable 
for  some.  For  example,  if  teenage  pregnancy  is  increasing  should  the 
present  restrictive  practice  of  limiting  access  to  contraceptive  infor- 
mation and  devices  continue,  or  should  they  be  made  more  available  at 
a  much  earlier  age?  in  the  sections  wliich  follow,  figures  cited  are  taken 
wherever  possible  trom  surveys  in  the  four  countries  covered  by  this 
study     Britain,  North  Amenc^,  Australia  and  Sweden. 

Earlier  physical  maturing 

The  earlier  physical  matunng  of  children,  often  termed  *the  secular 
trend  in  physical  growth',  has  been  noted  over  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  authenticated  in  Britain  by  Tanner  (1961  and  1978),  in  Sweden 
(Ljung  et  al.,  1974;  Westin-Lindgren,  1976  and  1979),  in  Australia 
(Harper  and  Collins,  1972a)  and  in  many  other  countries.  More 
recent  data  from  Britain. (Fogelman,  1976)  from  the  follow-up  study 
of  children  born  in  1958,  indicated  that  2.2 'per  cent  of  all  girls 
had  menstruated  by  the  age  of  10,  15.2  per  cent  by  the  age  of  11  years, 
39.2  per  cent  by  the  age  of  12  years,  and  over  73  per  cent  by  the  age  of 
13  years.  The  onset  of  menstruation  was  reported  by  these  girls  when 
interviewed  at  the  age  of  16.  It  is,  significant  to  note  that  only  2  per 
cent  had  not  yet  reported  menstruation  by  that  age.  Data  for  the  boys 
concerning  their  pubertal  development  are  much  more  difficult  to  assess, 
but  Fogelman  reports  that  at  16  years  85  per  cent  reported  their  voices  ^ 
to  have  broken,  7  per  cent  that  their  voices  had  not  broken  and  8  per 
cent  were  unsure;  50  per  cent  of  the  boys  had  developed  pubic  hair 
considered  to  be  adult,  39  per  cent  were  intermediate  and  10  per  cent 
were  considered  to  have^arse  pubic  hair. 

All  this  appears  to  confirm  Tanner's  basic  premise  that  the  age  of 
puberty  has  been  trailing  each  generation;  the  girls  normally  a  year  or 
more  lower  tlian  tiie  boys.  There  are  a  few  contrary  pointers  such  as 
Roberts  and  Dann's  (1975)  twelve-year  study  of  menarcheal  age  which 
appeared  to  indicate  that  'the  downward  trend  in  menarcheal  age 
ceased  in  girls  born  about  1946\  and  added  that  an  upward  swing  may 
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have  since  o/cuitod.  Hih  wa>  based  upon  the  1^65  student  intake  at 
the  University  College 'ol  Swani>ea,  and  as  ^uch  represents  a  somewhat 
biased  socio-econoniic  sample  compared  to  rt\e  wider  and  more  typical 
population  surveys  previously  cited.  The  figures  advanced  as  evidence 
also  appear  to  be  marginal. 

Hunt's  Population  Report  (>Iunt,  H76)  tor  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Hducati6n  and  Weliare  is  worth^quoting:  The 
trend  towards  earlier  menarcheal  age  appears  to  be  universal,  although  it 
seems  to  have  .'levelled  olT  in  a  tew  developed  countries.  Today  girls 
everywhere  are 'sexually  mature  at  an  earlier  age  than  previous  gener- 
ations.' Citing  various  researchers.  Hunt  reports  the  trends  shown  in 
Table  2.1.  * 


TABLi;  2.1 

Estimated  mean  menarcheal  age  and  trends  in  several 

countries  ^ 

(\}un  try 

Estimated  mean  age        Reported  trend   *  . 

Japan 
Finland 

13.2                            Decreasing  "* 
1 3.2  Decreasing 

Europe 
USA 

1 2.0  Decreasing 
12.8  Stable 

s 

(Adapted  from  Hunt,  p.  7.) 


Given  the  tact  that  earUer  maturing  is  ^.phenomenon  to  be  recognised 
in  the  countries  cited,  tlie  ave'rage  'age  of  the  fust  menstruation  of  girls 
is  frcttn  12  to  13  years  and  the  equfvalent^  pubertal  event  in  boys  is 
between  13  and  14  years.  This  means  that  naost  girls  and  boys  have  the 
capacity  to  procreate,  to  engage' in  overt  sexual  activities-and  expertence 
sexual  urges  at  a  much  parUer  age.  Not  only  is  sexual  maturation  taking 
place  earlier  but  the  age  of  marriage  is  increasing,  thereby  exten4ing  the 
period  ofnonmarital  fecundity.  Boys  and  girls  are  spending  a  longer  tin^ 
at  school,  enter  employment  later  and  marry  later.  As  Hunt  (Figure  2.1) 
shows,  there  is  a  widenin^g  gap  between  sexual  and  social  adulthood. 

The  issues  this  raises  are  several.  The  major  one  is  in^what  ways  has 
society  and  its  institutions,  particularly  family  and  school,  adjusted  to 
this  situation?  There  are  indications  that  such  an  adjustment  is  feared 
and  resisted.  While  token  adjustments  h^ve  taken  place,  such  as  the  age 
^f  majority  reduced  from  21fto  18  years,  the  age^  of  consent  (for 
intercourse)  still  remains,  in  most  countries,  at  16  and  considerable 
penalties  are  attached  to  its  violation.  Has  the  age  for  providing  sex 
education  earlier,  to  prepare  children  for  their  earlier  maturing,  been 
lowered?  The  indications  are  that  such  an  adjustment  has  not  been 
made  in  most  countries  faced  with  this  issue. 
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Figure  2.1  Increasing  gaps  between  sexual  and  social  adulthood 

(indicated  by  declining  age  at  menarche  and  rising  age  at 
marriage.  From  Hunt,  1976,  p.  8.) 


Sexiud  experience  of  the  young  —  Britain 
♦ 

Earlier  maturing  has  raised  the  question  whether  earlier  overt  sexual 
activity  including  sexual  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  young  has 
occurred.  Schofield's  (-1968)  well-known  survey  of  The  Sexual  Behaviour 
of  Young  People  was  based  upon  a  national  random  sample  of  young 
people  aged  15  to  19  years  in  England.  Married  young  people  were 
excluded  from  the  sample.  In  assessing  what  kinds  of  sexual  experier^ce 
the  respondents  had  known,  he  defined  three  categories  —  the  Non- 
experienced/  the  Inceptives  (a  term  meaning  'beginners')  and  the 
Experienced.  The  Non-experienced  he  categorised  as  sexually  innocent 
(Stage  1)  and  those  who  had  experienced  only  kissing  and  fondling 
(Stage  2).  The  fondling  at  Stage  2  was  over  garments,  not  under  them. 
The  Inceptives  were  those  who  had  engaged  in  breast  and  genital  stimu- 
lation, but  had  not  had  sexual  intercourse  (Stage  2).  The  Experienced 
were  those  who  had  had  sexual  intercourse  with  one  partner  (Stage  4) 
and  with  more  than  one  (Stage  5).  The  widespread  use  of  genital 
apposition  was  reported  in  Stage  3,  that  is,  the  stimulation  of  sex  organs 
^  without  entry  as  a  form  of  birth  control.  For  example,  a  girl  might 
encourage  a  boy  to  orgasm  before  full  sexual  intercourse  can  occur. 
Table  2.2  summarises  some  of  the  results. 

Breaking  down  those  categorised  as  Experienced  into  two  age  groups, 
the  15  to  17  year  group  revealed  11  per  cent  of  boys  and  6  per  cent  of 
girls  to  be  experienced  and  the  17  to  19  year  group  revealed  30  per  cent 
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TABLF  2.1  Staiies  <if  sexual  experience  (in  percentages  of  totals 
N  -1,873) 


CdCegory  of  experience 

Boys 

Girls 

Non-experienced    Stage  1 

16 

7 

Non-experienced    Stage  2 

35 

46 

Inceptives             Sf  age  3 

2^^ 

35 

Hxperienced          Stage  4 

5 

7 

Experienced          Stage  5 

15 

5 

(Adapted  from  Schoficld,  1968,  p.  53.) 


of  boys  and  16  per  cent  of  girls  to  be  experienced.  This  category, 
however,  tends  to  minimise  the  extent  of  sexual  experience.  If,  for 
example  (see  Table  2.2)  the  figures  for  Inceptives  and  Experienced  are 
combined^  the  total  for  boys  is  49  per  cent  and  for  girls  4J-per  cent. 
Schofield  reports  that  middle-class  girls  were  more  likely  be  *Iri'cep- 
tives'  and  working-class  boys  were  more  iikely^o  be  ^Experienced'. 

Patterns  of  early  sexual  activity  are  also  described  by  Schofield.  By 
the  age  of  13  years,  25  per  cent  of  boys' and  33  per  cent  of  girls  had 
dated;  before  16  years,  75  per  cent  of  boys  and  85  per  cent  of  girls  had 
dated.  Most  teenagers  appear  to  have  had  their  first  serious  contacts 
with  the  opposite  sex  between  12  and  14  years,  the  girls  earlier  than  the 
boys.  This  would  be  consistent  with  the  figure  cited  previously  on 
earlier  maturing,  see  Table  2.1.  In  a  later  section  Schofield  ^presents 
some  facts  about  the  first  experience  of  iexual  intercourse  by  the 
respondents.  Girls  who  were  Experienced  before  17  years  old  invariably 
had  an  older  partner.  Overall,  one-third 'of  boys  and  two-thirds  of  girls 
were  introduced  to  sexual  intercourse  by  an  older  partner.  Of  those 
experienced,  45  per  cent  of  boys  and  85  per  cent  of  girls  claiiiied  they 
were  going  steady  with  their  sexual  partner;  35  per  cent  of  boys  and 
16  per  cent  of  girls  maintained  their  sexual  partner  was  an  acquiaintance; 
16  per  cent  of  boys  and  4  per  cent  of  girls  maintained  their  sexual 
partner  was  a  *pick-up'.  Other  important  features  of  Schofield's  report 
is  the  characteristics  of  the  Experienced,  who  tended  to  be  *early  starters' 
(p.  70)  and  the  place  of  any  first  intimacy  tended  to  be  the  home  of 
either  the  boy  or  the  girl  (p.  75). 

Two  other  British  surveys  of  a  later  date  give  somewhat  different 
figures  about  the  incidence  of  sexual  activity  in  the  young.  Farrell 
(1978)  based  on  a  wider  area  sampling  and  using  a  16  to  19-year-old 
sample  reports  that  ten  years  after  Schofield's  survey  51  per  cent  were 
sexually  experienced  (55  per  cent  boys;  46  per  cent  girls)  compared 
with  Schofield's  earlier  figure  of  16  per  cent.  While  recognising  that 
the  comparison  is  not  a  clear  one  because  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
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lo-year-old  age  ^roup  sive  comments  *there  has  obviously  been  an 
increase  in  the  numbers  ol  teenagers  saying  that  they  have  had  sexual 
intercourse'  (p.  21),  On  Tarly  Experience'  Farrell  reports  that  nearly 
half  of  those  sexually  experienced  (Stage  4  and  5  of  Schofield's  scale) 
nearly  half  said  tlielr  first  experience  was  before  the  age  of  ^6.  TMs 
means  that  a  fifth  (21  per  cent)  of  the  whole  sample  had  had  at  least 
one  sexual  experience  by  the  time  they  were  16;  three  quarters  of  them 
were  boys'  (p.  21).  In  other  words,  12  per  cent  of  all  the  girls  and  31  per 
cent  of  all  the  boys  by  tlie  age  of  16  were  fully  sexually  experienced. 
These  figures  must  be  accepted  with  caution  since  what  teenagers  ^ay 
is  their  experience  is  not  necessarily  tlie  case;  as  Collins  (1974)  points 
out  in  his  Australian  study,  many  teenagers  may  only  be  conforming 
to  what  tliey  thmk  is  the  teenage  norm,  and  by  making  the  assertion 
wish  to  be  seen  as  'normal'. 

A  more  recent  study  Pregnant  at  School  (National  Council,  1979) 
using  as  a  sample  3,600  pregnant  schoolgirls  under  16  years  in  Britain, 
reports  that  81  per  cent  of  the  pregnant  girls  were  known  to  have  a 
steady  relationship  with  their  boyfriends. 

Sexual  experience  of  the  young  -  America  4t 

In  the  USA  a  useful  study  was  conducte.d  by  Venner,  Stewart  and 
Hager  (Venner  et  al.,  1972)  providing  comparisons  with  the  British 
study  by  Schotleld  as  Table  2.3  indicates.  The  American  sample,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  national  one.  The  age  was  15  to  19  years,  being  81  per 
cent  of  the  enrolments  of  three  high  schools.  Moreover  the  instrument 
was  an  opinionnaire  not  a  personal  interview.  Any  comparisons  there- 
fore with  Schofield  must  be  viewed  with  caution.  The  categories  used 
by  Venner  and  his  colleagues  were  somewhat  different  to  Schofield's 
but  the  comparisons  have  some  correspondence;  the  Inceptives  and  the 
Experienced  may  be  reasonably  identified  in  the  USA  study.  The  results 
and  comparisons  are  much  too  complex  to  report  here,  but  two  features 
stand  out.  One  is  that  American  young  people  are  sexually  much  more 
active  (*prect^cious'  is  how  the  American  authors  describe  it)  than  their 
British  peers.  This  can  be  seen  in  Tables  2.4  and  2.5  taken  from  Venner 
(1972),  The  second  leature  of  tlie  Venner  study  is  that  this  sexual 
precocity  stands  out  somewhat  starkly  when  Venner's  figures  of  the 
Experienced'  are  compared  with  Schofield's  but  Qiustrate  that  British 
adolescents  are  'catching  up'  in  the  older  age  group  (see  Table  2,6). 

Tliese  comparisons  must  be  viewed  warily  due  to  differences  in 
sampling,  since  lower  working  class,  non-Caucasians  and  regions  other 
than  Michigan  are  not  included  in  the  American  sample.  It  does,  how- 
ever, illustrate  that  the  degree  of  pre-marital  coital  activity  can  vary  at 
different  age  levels  in  different  societies. 
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I A  BLlr  2.3   Categories  of  equivalent  sexual  expenence:  Venner 
and  SchofteU 

Venner  et  at.,  stages  Schofield  stages 


1  Held  hands  Not  Experienced  1 

2  Held  arm  around  or  had  been  held  1 

3  Kissed  or  have  been  kissed  "        "  2 

4  Necked  (prolonged  hugging  and  kissing)  "  2 

5  Light  petting  (feeling  above  the  waist)  Inceptives  3 

6  Heavy  petting  (feeling  below  the  waist)  "  3 

7  Gone  all  the  way  (coitus)  Hxperienced  4 

8  Number  of  coital  partners  (coitus  with  5 
more  than  one  partner). 


The  American  results  are  confirmed  in  general  by  Selnik  and  Kantner 
(1972)  whose  evidence  is  based  upon  a  national  (XJSA)  probability 
sample  survey  of  females  aged  15  to  19  years.  Discussing  The  Prob- 
ability of  Premarital  Intercourse'  they  conclude  that  it  is  ^beginning  at 
younger  ages  and  the  extent  of  premarital  intercourse  is  probably  on 
the  increase'  (j?.335).  In  a  parallel  article  Kantner  and  Selnik  (1972) 
from  a  similar  survey  predict  the  likely  percentage  of  young  unmarried 
women  in  the  USA  to  have  experienced  coitus  can  be  calculated  as 
14  per  cent  at  15  years,  21  per  cent  at  16  years,  27  per  cent  at  17  years, 
37  per  cent  at  18  years  and  46  per  cent  at  19  years.  The  higher  numbers 
than  Venner's  are  no  doubt  due  to  a  more  typical  USA  sample,  especially 
when  racial,  educational  and  other  variables  are  considered. 

Wiseman's  book  The  Social  Psychology  of  Sex  (1976)  contains 
accounts  of  several  surveys  which  also  confinn  Venner's  assessment, 
particularly  Broderick's  study  of  the  heterosexual  attitudes  and  activities 
of  10-  to  17-year-olds.  Anbther  interesting  survey  in  this  publication 
(Wiseman  pp.  108-42)is  Mackiin's  research  into  unmarried  heterosexual 
cohabltarion  on  university  campuses.  Mackiin's  evidence  reveals  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  this  and,  more  revealingly,/that  such  cohabitation 
is  not  now  regarded  as  immoral  or  as  grounds  for  discipline  or  expulsion 
on  many  American  campuses.  Indeed,  many  colleges  and  universities  in 
America  and  Australia  currently  provide  accommodation  such  as 
dormitories-,  Oats  and  houses  requiring  no  assurance  of  legal  relationships 
between  members  of  the  opposite  sex  who  wish  to  occupy  them.  It  has 
long  been  the  practice  of  Swedish  and  British  universities  to  provide 
mixed  halls  of  residence,  on  a  non-sexualiy  segregated  basis,  rooms 
being  allocated  as  in  hotels. 

Sexual  experience  of  the  young  -  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

There  are  no  comparable  data  for  Australia  based  upon  national  sampling, 
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TABLE  2.4  Incidence  of  heterosexual  activity  for  males  by  age  (in  percentages):  Venner  et  aJ. 


ERIC 


Percentage  of  boys 
who  have  participated  in  an  activity  at  least  once 


13  and 
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17  and 


Levels  of  sexual  activity 

younger 
(N=313) 

14 

(N=458)^ 

15 

(N^424) 

16 

(N^451) 

older 
(N=415) 

1 

Held  hands 

79.1  ^ 

84.4 

90.5 

90.3 

94.4 

2 

Held  arm  around  or  had  been  held 

63.3 

79.2 

82.9 

88.9 

92.0 

3 

Kissed  or  have  been  kissed 

64.0 

73.0 

11.1 

85.8 

88.9 

4 

Necked  (prolonged  hugging  and  kissing) 

46.1 

56.8  / 

62.7 

75.1 

81.1 

5 

Light  petting  (feeling  above  the  waist) 

36.1 

48.7  / 

53.7 

67,-9 

74.1 

6 

Heavy  petting  (feeling  below  the  waist) 

27.8 

33.8  / 

39.7 

54.8 

64.7 

7 

Gone  all  the  way  (coitus) 

19.6 

18.0  ' 

21.2 

28.4 

33.4 

8 

Coitus  with  two  or  more  partners 

12.3 

12.7 

10.9 

14.4 

16.0 

H 

w 

> 

n 

H 

o 
> 

w 
> 

o 

O 
a 

o 
o 

H 
S 

W 

H 

a 
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TABLE  2.5  Incidence  of  heterosexual  activity  for  females  by  age  (in  percentages):  Venner  et  al. 

*  Percentage  of  girls 

who  have  participated  in  an  activity  at  least  once 


13  and 

Hand 

younger 

14 

15 

16 

older 

Levels  of  sexual  activity 

(N^433) 

(N=449) 

(N=399) 

(N^416) 

(N^392) 

1   Held  hands 

•  78.4 

87.8 

^89.7 

96.2 

96.2 

2  Held  arm  around  or  had  been  held 

61.1 

79.5  ' 

87.7 

93.8 

93.1 

3   Kissed  or  have  been  kissed 

64.9 

75.5 

83.2 

91.8 

92.6 

4  Necked  (prolonged  hugging  and  kissing) 

43.7 

55.5 

67.9 

79.6 

83.9 

5  Light  petting  (feeling  above  the  waist) 

22.3 

33.0 

45.4 

61.3 

70.2 

6  Heavy  petting  (feeling  below  the  waist) 

16.3 

15.8 

27.1 

41.1 

54.3 

7  Gone  all  the  way  (coitus) 

6.8 

7.1 

12.3 

18.3 

25.8 

8  Coitus  with  two  or  more  partners 

4.4 

2.0 

3.5 

6.5 

7.1 

o 
a 

r 
o 

W 

c/5 

W 
X 
G 
> 

H 

2 

5 
2 
o 
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r  A  BLl*  2.6  Coital  experience  (Schofleld  and  Venner)  of  those  who 
experienced  coitus  at  least  once  (in  percentages) 


Age 

Schofleld  (UK) 

Venner  (USA) 

.» 

Male 

Female 

Male^ 

Female 

13  years  and  younger 

1 

0 

20 

1 

14 

2 

0  >^ 

1 

15 

6 

2  ' 

21 

12 

16 

14 

5 

28 

18 

1 7  and  older 

26 

10 

33 

26 

altliough  there  are  some  comparisons  possible  from  studies  with  regional 
samples.  One  example  is  CoUi|j§  (1974),  an  investigation  into  the  norm 
and  peer  expectations  concerning  dating  intimacy  among  Australian 
adolescents.  Further  investigations  (Collins,  Kennedy  and  Francis, 
1976;  McCabe  and  CoUins,  1979)  coifirm  these  earlier  findings.  The 
sample  is  restricted  to  110  males  andvM7  female  students  aged  17  to 
19  years  attending  an  introductory  course  in  the  behavioural  sciences 
at  a  university  in  Sydney.  Some  of  the  results  are  shown  in  Tables  2.7 
and  2.8  which  we  have  adapted  from  Collins  (p.  31). 
TABLE  2.7  Percentages  of  Australian  male  respondents  in  sexual 
bef\aviour  categories  (N  =  1 1 0) 


Level  of        1st  date 

A  fter  several 

Going  steady 

Marriage 

intimacy 

dates 

considered 

Kissing 

71.8 

89.1 

90.9 

90.9 

Necking 

52.7 

80.9 

87.3 

87.3 

Light  petting 

/39.1 

71.8 

83.6 

83.6 

Heavy  pettine^ 

^  20.0 

41.8 

64.5 

65.4 

Petting  to 

orgasm 

9.1 

25.5 

52.7 

54.5 

Intercourse 

10.0 

16.4 

42.7 

44.5 

TA  BLE  2.8  Percentages  of  Australian  female  respondents  in  sexual 
behaviour  categories  (N  =  207) 


Level  of 

ist  date 

After  several 

Going  steady 

Marriage 

intimacy 

dates 

considered 

Kissing 

74.9 

87.4 

90.3 

90.8 

Necking 

39.6 

70.0 

87.0 

87.9 

Light  petting 

23.2^ 

55.1 

84.1 

85.0 

Heavy  petting 

6.3 

27.5 

69.0 

72.9 

Petting  to 

orgasm 

3.4 

10.6 

49.3 

55.0 

Intercourse 

1.9 

8.2 

28.0 

34.3 

33 
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Although  these  are  not  broken  down  by  age  groups  they  may 
represent  a  time  continuum  from  first  date  to  a  relationship  where 
marriage  is  considered.  As  Collins  points  out  (p.  325),  The  resultj  show 
an  initial  tendency  for  males  to  be  more  experienced  sexually  than 
females,  with  the  behaviour  of  females  approaching  that  of  males  as 
the  commitment  in  the  affectional  relationsfiip  increased.'  He  draws  the 
conclusion,  from  the  data  on  peer  expectations  not  included  here,  that 
'there  is  tremendous  pressure  on  both  adolescent  boys  and  girls  to 
conform  to  behaviour  tliat  tliey  think  is  the  norm,  rather  than  to  what 
is  the  norm'.  This  concurs  with  Schofield's  view,  says  CoUins,  that  many 
teenagers  'think  their  friends  are  more  sexually  experienced  than  they 
are  themselves'. 

From  a  New  Zealand  sample  of  2,175  first-year  students  with  a 
general  age  level  of  17  at  the  University  of  Canterbury  and  the  nearby 
Teachers'  College,  Irwin  reports  (in  Stewart,  1976)  that  25  per  cent  of 
these  young  people  were  sexually  experienced,  27  per  cent  male  and 
22.5  per  cent  female.  However,  the  category  is  not  precise  and  includes 
'attempted  intercourse'.  Only  14  per  cent  answered  'Yes'  to  the  question 
'Have  you  been  sexually  active  in  the  last  three  months?'  Of  those 
reporting  active  sex  76.7  per  cent  said  it  was  with  a  steady  boy-  or  girl- 
friend. These  figures  would  appear  to  be  consistent  with  Collins'  find- 
ings in  Sydney,  but  they  are  not  strictly  comparable. 

Sexual  experience  of  the  young  -  Sweden 

A  Swedish  State  Commission  reporting  on  Sex  and  Personal  Relation- 
ships (Current  Sweden,  1974)  reports,  'A  common  belief  is  that  almost 
all  16  and  17  year  olds  hav^e  intercourse.  Studies  suggest  that  the 
majority  of  young  people  make  their  sexual  debut  after  Basic  School 
(16  years),  and  that  one  fifth  wait  until  after  their  teens'.  The  commission 
warns  against  misconceptions  concerning  the  sexual  habits  of  young 
people,  particulariy  caused  by  mass  media  programmes  selecting  and 
interviewing  promiscuous  young  people  and  presenting  them  as  typical. 
The  commission  does  acknowledge  a  considerable  variation  in  the  sexual 
behaviour  of  the  15-  to  21-year-old. 

Specific  studies  indicate  that  the  age  of  first  sexual  intercourse  has 
dropped  over  the  last  twenty  years.  A  comprehensive  investigation  NVas 
made  of  high  school  students  in  1964,  whose  average  age  was  slightly 
under  18  years.  This  study  revealed  that  57  per  cent  of  the  boys  had 
experienced  inter6<;)yrse,  the  median  age  for  first  coitus  being  16  years. 
The  figure  for  girls  was  46  per  cent  and  the  median  age  17  years.  As  in 
other  cultures  the  vast  majority  reported  that  first  intercourse  was 
between  those  'going  steady'  (Linner,  1971).  A  1967  study  of  3,000 
Stockholm  youths  aged  15  to  25  years  revealed  the  not  very  surprising 
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fact  that  two-thirds  of  them  had  had  first  intercourse  before  the  age  of 
20.  It  was  noted  that  the  traditional  Swedish  attitudes  of  accepting 
pre-marital  sex  relations  but  expecting  sexual  fidelity  after  marriage 
were  expressed  in  the  attitudes  of  the  respondents  (Linner,  1971). 

The  first  study  in  any  country  of  sexual  behaviour  conducted  on  a 
national  scale  of  all  age  groups  was  carried  out  by  the  Swedish  Institute 
tor  Public  Opinion  Research  in  1967.  It  was  made  for  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Sex  Education,  the  findings  of  which  form  the  basis  for 
current  programmes  in  Swedish  schools.  Based  upon  face-to-face 
interviews,  over  90  per  cent  of  the  randomly  selected  respondents 
aged  18  to  60  years  old  were  successfully  interviewed.  Tables  2.9  and 
2.10  are  from  Holmstedt  (1974). 


TABLE  2.9  Estimated  average  age  of  first  intercourse  in  Sweden 
(in  percentages) 


Age 

Male 

Female 

13  years  and  under 

2 

1 

14-15  years 

17 

7 

16-17  years 

38 

36 

18-19  years 

28 

38 

20-4  years 

13 

17 

25  years  and  older 

1 

1 

These  correspond  more  closely  to  the  American  figures  (Venner,  1972) 
than  to  the  British  (Schofield,  1968). 

The  Swedish  report  also  compares  median  ages  for  first  intercourse 
between  the  older  and  younger  generations.  The  older  generation  men 
reported  a  median  age  of  17.4  years  and  the  younger  generation  men 
16.6  years.  The  older  generation  women  reported  a  median  age  of  18.5 
years  arid  the  younger  generation  women  17.2  years.  The  continuous 
decrease  in  age  of  sexual  debut  can  be  seen  in  Table  2.10. 


TABLE  2.10  Estimhted  median  age  of  first  intercourse  in  Sweden  by 
decreasing  age 


Age  now 

Age  of  first  intercourse 

5  1-60  years 

18.6  years 

41-50  years 

1 7.7  years 

3  1-40  years 

1 7.4  years 

26-30  years 

17.3  years 

21-5  years 

1 7.0  years 

A  more  recent  report  (Sundstrdm,  1976)  confirms  the  continuance  of 
these  trends,  estimating  that  the  average  age  for  first  intercourse  for 
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girls,  as  well  as  boys,  Is  now  around  16  years,  compared  with  the  late 
1960s  when  the  girls  were  1 7  and  the  boys  16  years. 

The  overaU  picture  reveals  in  most  countries  a  considerable  amount 
of  sexual  activity  on  the  part  of  the  young  from  the  age  of  13  years, 
and  in  some  countries  evidence  supports  the  view  that  first  sexual 
intercourse  is  occurring  earlier.  The  evidence  does  not  support  the 
view  that  there  is  ^jQdespread  or  increasing  promiscuity  arriong  the 
young  but  rather  that  the  majority  of  young  people  appear  to  uphold  the 
traditional  view  of  faithfulness  within  an  on-going  steady  relationship. 
This  issue  is  weU  argued  in  Reiss'  early  ^oxk  Premarital  Sexual  Standards 
in  America  (1960)  and  his  later  writing  (Reiss,  1967;  1970)  where  he 
observed  a  shift  in  attitudes  towards  a  shared  standard  of  ^permissiveness 
with  affection'  away  from^  the  previous  double  standard  tradition  of 
'permissiveness  without  affection'.  Schofield  (1976^  in  Promiscuity 
commenting  on  his  earlier  survey,  points  out  that  this  revealed  only 
12  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  2  per  cent  of  the  girls  aged  15  to  19  had 
experienced  sexual  intercourse  with  more  than  one  partner.  The 
original  percentages  are  very  small,'  he  comments,  *and  it  is  probably 
still  true  to  say  as  I  did  then  that  "promiscuity,  although  it  exists,  is 
not  a  prominent  feature  of  teenage  sexual  behaviour"'  (p. 37).  Hunt 
(1976),  surveying  many  countries,  comments:  'Earlier  sexual  maturity, 
later  marriage  and  greater  opportunities  for  sexual  contracts  due  to 
urban  life-styles  suggest  that  developing  countries  will  be  increasingly 
confronted  with  the  problems  of  adolescent  sexuality.' 

The  issues  raised  by  tliese  facts  are  many.  Should  sex  education  be 
introduced  much  earlier  than  is  normally  judged  suitable  in  most 
countries  to  prepare  children  for  earlier  experience?  Is  there  any 
substance  in  the  accusation  that  sex  education  encourages  the  young 
to  experiment  and  'try  it  out  for  themselves'?  Should  contraceptive 
advice  and  devices  be  available  for  the  young  much  earlier  than  is 
currently  in  practice?  What  kind  of  content  is  suitable  in  sex  education 
programmes  to  meet  both  the  sexual  and  cognitive  needs  of  earlier 
maturing  youth? 

Teenage  pregnancies 

The  fact  of  earlier  physical  maturing,  the  possibility  of  earlier  and 
increasing  sexual  activity  by  the  young,  involving  an  eariier  age  for 
first  sexual  intercourse,  would  lead  us  to  expect  an  increasing  incidence 
of  teenage  pregnancy,  sometimes  termed  'teenage  exnuptial  conception'. 
Tills  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  contraceptive  services  are  not 
readily  available  to  teenagers  below  the  age  of  18.  In  -some  Western 
countries  it  is  still  illegal  to  advertise  birth-control  aids,  to  advise  young 
people  unless  they  are  married  or  preparing  for  marriage,  anci  even  in 
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some  areas  to  set  up  birth-control  clinics  or  family  planning  centres  at 
all  (Hunt,  1976).  Contraceptive  services  are  often  affected  by  moral 
considerations  on  the  part  of  those  providing  them,  and  many  young 
people  are  inhibited  from  asking  for  advice  or  help.  Cartwright  (1970) 
has  described  in  some  detail  some  of  the  obstacles  to  the  use  of  effective 
contraception  in  England.  ^ 

The  two  factors  of  teenage  pregnancies  and  availability  of  contracep- 
tion are  closely  related.  The  lack  of  provision  or  obstacles  to  the  use  of 
effective  contraception  may  lead  to  pregnancy  particularly  when  the 
average  age  of  first  intercourse  is  decreasing.  They  are  also  connected 
with  the  availability  of  legal  abortion.  The  outcome  is  frequentiy  tragic, 
not  readily  reflected  in  the  statistics,  as  the  following  letter  to  the 
British  newspaper  the  Guardian  reveals  (23  July  1979): 

Clinics  that  ward  off  tragedies 

Sir, -The  tragic  death  of  a  16-year-old  girl  was  recorded  at  an 
inquest  in  Droitwich,  Worcestershire,  last  week.  The  press  reported 
tliat  the  girl  had  kept  her  pregnancy  secret,  that  the  baby  was  born 
prematurely,  and  that  its  body  has  not  been  found.  Medical  experts 
said  she  had  lost  nearly  half  her  blood  at  the  birth. 

Days  later  she  collapsed  and  died.  Her  mother  had  noticed  she 

was  putting  on  weight  and  i  even  asked  her  if  she  was  pregnant  

She  told  me  not  to  say  such  terrible  things.' 

The  reason  for  repeating  this  sad  story  is  that  there  is  now  a  lobby 
seeking  to  prohibit  family  doctors,  and  doctors  in  family  planning 
clinics  and  Brook  Advisory  Centres,  from  using  their  discretion  in 
prescribing  contraceptives  for  girls  under  16  without  first  obtaining 
"  a  parent's  consent.  This  young  girl  may  well  have  been  under  16|^ 
when  sh«  conceived,  and  was  obviously  reluctant  to  ask  her  mother 
for  help. 

To  avoid  more  tragedies,  such  girls  need  to  know  that  doctors  will 
help  them  in  confidence  when  they  summon  the  courage  to  ask  for 
contraception,  abortion,  or  antenatal  care.  The  help  they  get  will 
usually  include  encouragement  to  confide  in  their  family.— 
Yours  sincerely, 

Caroline  Woqdroffe, 
Brook  Advisory  Centres, 
233  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London,  Wl. 

Teenage  pregnancies  or  teenage  exifuptial  conception  must  be  seen 
against  the  broader  background  of  increased  exnuptial  conception  in 
the  population  generally.  The  statistics  available  conceal  the  true  figures 
since  many  such  pregnancies  are  not  brought  to  full  term  because 
the  foetus  is  aborted  or  lost  from  other  causes.  But  the  statistics 
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unmistakably  indicate  d  geneiaJ  rise  in  exnuptial  births.  Latest  figures 
from  the  Australian  Bureau  ot  Statistics  (1978)  indicate  that  what  are 
tenned  'illegitimate  births'  have  risen  to  the  highest  level  this  century. 
In  1978  out  of  224,000  live  births  in  Australia,  25,000  were  'Qlegitimate', 
that  is,  approximately  11  per  cent.  This  represents  a  rise  of  1,430  or 
per  cent  on  the  previous  year. 

Comparative  and  up-to-date  figures  are  diftlcult  to  obtain,  but  some 
other  figures  indicate  this  to  be  probably  a  world-wide  trend.  In  an 
article  'Unwed  Motherhood  -  a  Continuing  Problem',  Friedman  (1972) 
cites  the  USA  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  showing  illegitimate  births  rising 
from  7.1  per  1,000  of  live  births  in  1940,  to  21.8  per  1,000  of  live 
births  in  1960.  By  the  late  1960s  the  figure  was  23.5.  Friedman's  study 
also  reveals  that  tlie  characteristics  common  to  the  200  unmarried 
women  he  interviewed  were  defective  ego  functioning,  denial  of  interest 
in  their  sexual  lives  and  unawareness  of* the  possibility  of  pregnancy. 
Smyth  (1976)  in  New  Zealand  reports  that  exnuptial  births  rose  from 
8  per  cent  of  live  births  in  1962  to  15  per  cen^of  live  births  in  1973. 
Theiie  statistics  represent  both  Caucasian  and  Polynesian  populations 
in  an  undifferentiated  total.  In  his  Population  Report  Hunt  (1976), 
after  reporting  earlier  sexual  maturity,  later  marriage  and  greater 
opportunity  for  sexual  activity  in  most  urban-industrial  type  countries,  ^ 
goes  on  to  produce  the  following  interesting  figures  in  Table  2,11. 

rvBLl  lA  1    Trends  in  percentages  of  total  births  to  mothers  under 
20 years  in  selected  countries  (1962-73) 

Coun try  /  Pre v io u s  data  Current  da ta 


Canada  ^^0  (1^)63)  1  1.5  (1967)  12,0  (1973) 

USA  14.5  (1963)  17.1  (1969)  19.3  (1972) 

Australia  8.9  (1963)  10.8  (1967)  1  1 .0  ( 1 97 1  )^'' 

USSR  3.3  (1963)  6.7  (1967)  8.8  (1973) 

W.  (iermany  13.6  (1963)  16,3  (1968)  .  23.0  (1972) 

Denmark  1  1.8  (1963)  1  1.5  (1966)  6.8  (1972) 

Sweden  1  1.7  (1963)  1  1.4  (1967)  7.5  (1973) 

(Adapted  troni  Hunt,  1976,  p.  6.) 

"^"Whh  the  average  age  of  marriage  rising  in  these  countries  it  can  be 
assumed  tliat  a  large  proportion  of  these  figures  represent  exnuptial 
conceptions  and  births.  Commenting  on  this,  Hunt  says,  'With  few 
exceptions,  unmarried  adolescents  are  excluded  from  official  family 
planning  programs  and  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  safe  and  effective 
contraception  or  abortion  services/  Our  comment,  since  the  countries 
cited  include  some  in  our  comparative  study,  is  that  ail  countries  indi- 
cate a  rise  in  these  births  to  women  who  are  technically  still  'teenagers', 
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except  the  two  ScanJinavian  countries,  both  of  which  have  a  more 
liberal  policy  in  sex  education  and  in  making  available  contraceptive 
and  abortion  services  to  teenagers.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  statement 
might  also  apply  to  the  USSR  but  other  factors  may  be  operating  there 
contributing  to  the  rise  in  these  births. 

In  studying  pregnancy  problems  in  teenage  girls  in  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, Gill,  111  esle^  and  Koplik  (Gill  etal.,  1 970)  point  out  that  in  England 
and  Wales  over  a\umber  of  years  the  number  of  maternities  to  women 
aged  under  20  had  more  than  doubled  (from  31 ,148  in  1950  to  82,284 
in  1965).  Part  of  this  rise  included  a  more  than  three-fold  increase  of 
births  to  unmarried  teenage  mothers. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  concerning  the  high  rate  of 
teenage  pregnancy  in  Britain  can  be  seen  in  Pregnant  at  School  (National 
CouncD,  1979)  reporting  an  investigation  into  girls  pregnant  at  the  age 
of  16  years  and  under.  Discussing  its  incidence  in  Appendix  I,  the 
report  establishes  the  following  facts.  In  1977,  the  date  of  the  investi- 
gation, 3,625  girls  under  16  or  1  in  every  500  girls  of  11  to  15  years 
were  known  tti  have  become  pregnant.  Tliis  represents,  the  repo£t- 
asscrts,  2.4  per  cent  of  known  conceptions  to  single  woman  of  all  a^es. 
Of  tliese  3,625,  63  per  cent  (2,300)  resulted  in  legal  terminations, 
36  per  cent  (1,299)  in  live  births  and  1  per  cent  (26)  in  stillbirths.  Of 
those  aged  16  years,  8,424  or  1  in  44  single  giris  were  known  to  have 
become  pregnant  iji  1977.  This  represents  5.6  per  cent  of  known 
conceptions  to  single  women  of  all  ages.  Of  these  8,424  pregnancies, 
49  per  cent  (4,100)  resulted  in  legal  tenninations,  34  per  cent  (2,681) 
in,  live  births  outside  marriage,  17  per  cent  (1,430)  in  pre-maritally 
conceived  hve  births  and  0.4  per  cent  (33)  in  stillbirths.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  tlie  chimges  over  the  previous  six  years.  The  rate  of  known 
conceptions  per  1,000  gids  aged  11  to  15  increased  by  19  per  cent 
between  1971  and  1973  and  has  remained  stable  since  then.  The  rate 
of  known  conceptions  per  1,000  single  girls  aged  16  years  increased  by 
11  per  cent  between  1971  and  1973,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a 
slight  decrease. 

The  report  comments  that  this  increase  since  1971  'certainly  reflects 
more  sexual  activity  amongst  the  young'.  The  decline  among  16-year- 
olds  since  1973  'is  hkely  to  be  accounted  for  by  an  increased  used  of 
efficient  contraceptives'  (p.  57).  Nevertheless,  the  report  comments 
that  it  is  still  'widely  believed  that  you  cannot  "get  caught"  the  first 
time',' ot  'if  you  do  it  standing  up',  or  'if  you  don't  enjoy  it'.  In  addition 
many  girls  find  it  difficult  to  realise  that  they  are  already  'fertile'  (p.  10). 

Figures  from  New  Zealand  (Stewart,  1976)  and  from  the  United 
States  (Rauh  etal.,  1973;  Wallace  etaL,  1973)  confirm  a  liigh  incidence 
of  teenage  pregnancy;  the  figures  spanning  different  age  groups  are, 
however,  difficult  to  present  in  comparative  terms. 
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Hie  situation  in  Sweden  may  bo  niisundersttiod  when  it  is  stat^^  jf 
in  otficlal  statistics  (Fact  Sheets  1^>7^)  thatii  third  of  all  children  bom 
in  Sweden  have  unwed  parcr)ts\  This  must  be  seer|5gainst  the  new  law 
etiective  from  N77  which  makes  the  sole  legal  reference  'to  children, 
witli  no  qualifying  adjective  or  clause',  granting  all  children  full  legal 
rights,  the  same  legitimate  status  to  inheritance  and  nanie,  irrespective 
or  whether  they  are  born  within  marriage  or  not  (linner,  1977),  Table 
2,12  show&^apid  increases  in  the  proportion  of  exnuptial  births  since 
1%8,  although  the  figuresare  inflated  from  1977  due  to  the  inclusion  in 
this  categiirv  (the  right-hand  column)  of  births  to  divorced  or  widowed* 
women,  who  may  well  have  conceived  within  marriage. 

I  ABl.i:  2.12    TtHal  nuptial  and  exnuptial  births  in  Sweden  (1968-78) 


Y  ear 

Suptial  births 

Hx nuptial  births 

17,891 

89.H9S  * 

\'yii 

84,Lil 

28.142 

7S,423 

34.451 

1^^76 

32,656 

1^^78 

St^736 

*  33,5  12 

i  Addp  ted  infill  Swedish  Sta tistical  Yearbook ,  1 9  7 9 .  p ,  8  3 . ) 

lA  a  society  where  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  has  been  removed  it  is  not 
^  Surprising  that  tlie  figures  shtiw  such  a  high  proportion  of  exnuptial 
births.  Previous  tft  these  changes  in  the  the  wedding  ceremony  in 
Sweden  since  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  considered  inore  or  less  as  the 
formal  confirmation  of  existing ''relationship.  The  right  to  sex  was 
often  connected  with  engage me/it»  a  recogriititw^stime times  ritualised 
by  ceremoiues.  -   '  / 

In  terms  o(  teenage  births,  reference  badk  to  Tablq  2.11  will  be 
useful  as  alse^  to  Table  2,13.  It  will  be  observed  from  an  examination 
of  tliese'two  ta|»les  that  in  1978  there  was  a  total  of  5,035  Hve  births 
to  mothers  behiw  the  age  of  20  years  out  of  a  total  of  all  live  births  of 
93.248.  This  is  5.4  per  cent  of  ail  live  births,  compared  with  7.5  per 
cent  m  1973  (see  Table  2,11).  Secondly,  since  197Q  the  greatest  in- 
cidence o(  birth  is  to  be  seen  in  the  25  to  29  year  a\e  group  due  to 
later  marriage,  hi  1978  there  were  only  1,828  marriage!  in  Sweden  of 
brides  below  the  age  of  20  years,  but  12,928  in  the  20  and  24  age 
group  and  11,162  in  the  25  to  29  age  group.  All  these  figures  would 
;  appe,ar  to  indicate  a  similar  increase  in  teenage  pregnancies  from  the 
1950s  but  a  considerable  decline  to  the  present  time,  perhaps  for  the 
,same  reasons  advanced  in  Britain  (National  Councih  19>79).  , 

The  issues  raised  by  these  facts  seen  in  many  Western  countries  are 
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TA  B 11-  2. 1 3    Jotal  live  birfhs  by  age  of  mother  in^eden  (1956-78) 


Dates 

A  ge 

Age 

Age 

Age 

10-14 

1 5-1 9 

20-4 

25-9 

1956-60 

13 

9,215 



29,067 

.  ...  „. 

30,823 

1961-5 

17 

13,179 

35,388 

32,929 

1966-70 

17 

11,802 

40,708 

36.058 

1971-5 

31 

9,252 

39,716 

41,527 

1975 

17 

7,503 

31,861 

39,866 

1976 

14 

6,489 

29,417 

37,421 

1977 

10 

5,737 

28,427 

36,095 

1978 

16 

5,019 

26,578 

34,61 1 

(Adapted  irom  Swedish  Statistical  Yearbook,  1979.) 

similar  to  those  raised  in  connection  with  earlier  physical  maturing  and 
earlier  sexual  experience.  The  figures  from  Sweden  in  particular  high- 
light the  possible  relationship  between  the  provision  of  contraception 
and  abortion  services  and  lower  rates  of  exnuptial  pregnancies  and 
births.  The  choices  open  to  sexually  inclined  or  active  adolescents  can 
be  seen  in  Figure  2.2. 
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Figure  2.1 


Some  choices  and  possible  donsequences  of  sexual 
intercourse  for  adolescents  (for  a  more  detailed  fertility 
decision-making  model  see  Mass  (1974,  Figures  1-4)  ) 
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Divorce 


Research  already  cited  in  several  countries  emplxasises  tlrat  tlie  earlier 
the  marriage,  particularly  teenage  marriages  and  tliose  entered  into 
because  of  exnuptial  conception,  the  greater  the  risk  of  mariJtal  failure. 
The  high  incidence  of  divorce  in  these  groups  may  be  due  to  many 
factors  including  over*hasty  decisions  to  marry,  succumbing  to  family 
or  other  sociaJ  pressures^  low  economic  earnings  before  career  or  job 
opportunities  are  developed,  and  sexual  tensions  if  a  pregnancy  is 
experienced  prior  to  marriage.  Again,  the  incidence  of  divorce  among 
the  young  must  be  seen  against  the  background  of  a  greater  divorce 
incidence  in  tlie  general  population.  In  Australia,  for  example,  the 
increase  can  be  seen  in  Table  2.14. 

lABLl  2.14   Divorces  m  Australia  (1971-6) 



i  t'cjr  Decrees  granted  Divorces  per  10,000 


(  Auritraiian  Bureau  ol  Statistics.  1979.) 

In  197b  the  new  Family  Law  Act  (1975)  was  implemented  and 
accounts  for  tlie  liigh  figures  in  1976,  since  the  grounds  for  divorce 
were  liberalised  and  legal  procedures  became  less  expensive.  Many 
people  delayed  divorce  to  await  the  new  act;  consequently  1977  and 
1978  figures  reveal  a  decrease  but  it  will  be  some  years'  before  clear 
trends  can  be  seen.  More  revealing  figures  can  be  found  in  Divorce 
Statistics  for  1978  (Australian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1980)  where  the 
tables  on  'the  ages  of  parties  at  separation  and  interval  between  date  of 
separation'  are  given.  The  highest  number  of  legal  separations  granted 
is  in  the  20  to  24  age  group  of  husbands  after  less  than  one  year,  and 
between  one  and  two  years  of  marriage.  The  number  drops  until  after 
10  to  14  years  of  marriage  when  the  separation  again  increases.  The 
figures  for  wives  follow  a  similar  pattern,  the  high  figures  for  separation 
being  up  to  3  years  of  marriage  and  a  similar  new  peak  after  10  to  14 
years  of  marriage.  This  is  the  kind  of  evidence  supporting  the  assertion 
'the  earlier  th^-, marriage,  the  greater  risk  of  marital  faOure'. 


mean  population 


1972 
197.:; 
19  74 
19:^5 
1W^6 
197  7 
19^8 


13.002 
1  S.707 

1  "^.744 
24.307 
63.2f^7 
45,175 


10.05 

1  i>;2 

12.15 
13.05 

17.65 
45.46 
32.00 
29.00 


\  40.f^33 
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These  figures  could  be  replicated,  with  variations,  from  the  Census 
returns  of  most  Western  countries  particularly  the  USA,  Canada, 
England  and  Sweden.  Sweden  in  particular  deserves  special  mention. 
Raw  figures  for  divorce  in  Sweden  are  to  be  seen  in  Table  2.15  and 
show  an  actual  decline. 


TABLE  2.15   Divorces  in  Sweden  (1974-8) 


Year 

Number  ofdivorcX 

Per  10,000  of  mean 

population 

1974 

27,208  \ 

33.34 

1975 

25,751  \ 

31.43 

1976 

22,411  1 

27.26 

i977 

20,994 

25.44 

1978 

20,599 

24.89 

{S\^'€dish  Statistical  Yearbook,  1979.) 


A  comparison  ofTable  2.15  with  Table  2.14,  showing  Australian  divorce 
tlgures,  indicates  that  while  Sweden's  incidence  of  divorce  has  been 
higher  until  1976  (if  we  compare  the  incidence  per  10,000  of  the  Mean 
Population)  it  has  consistently  decreased  and  Australia's  has  consistently 
increased  in  the  1970s;  Sweden *s  divorce  rates  are  currently  less  than 
Australia's.  -Another  interesting  Swedish  statistic  giving  figures  from 
1966-77  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  mean  average  length  of  marriage 
from  9.72  years  to  11.11  years.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  comparable 
statistics  available  in  Australia  or  other  countries. 

The  issues  raised  by  the  increasing  incidence  of  divorce  in  most 
Western  countries  raise  questions  of  the  effects  of  tliis  upon  children 
(see  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  1 979)  and  whether  divorce  should  be  made 
more  accessible  or  noL  From  our  viewpoint  by  far  the  most  important 
question  is  what  kind  of  education  is  needed  to  prepare  people  to  think 
of  marriage  realistically,  to  fmd  in  sexual  partnership  a  continuing 
fulfilment  and  to  develop  mature  concepts  of  what  marriage  is  and 
might  be,  whetiier  legalised  or  not. 

Abortion 

Accurate  figures  for  the  incidence  of  induced  abortion  are  impossible 
to  obtain,  simply  because  it  is  not  feasible  to  assess  the  number  of  self- 
induced,  illegal  or  'back  street'  abortions.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  more  liberal  abortion  laws  are  in  a  country  in  providing  ease  of 
availability  for  legal  abortion,  the  fewer  illegal  abortions  will  occur.  In 
an  iUuminating  discussion  on  this  point,  Wainer  (1979,  p.  1)  notes  that 
'even  countries  with  the  severest  laws  report  tens  of  thousands  of  illegal 
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abortions  pci  annum'  (V\ci/c  and  Murstein,  1975,  pp.  26-7).  However, 
this  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  assessing  the  total  number  of  induced 
abortions,  legal  or  illegal,  in  any  given  year.  Ail  that  can  be  assessed  and 
compared  is  the  incidence  of  abortions  legally  induced.  Even  this  may 
be  misleading,  since  often  no  tlgures  are  available  to  compare  legal 
abortions  allowed  and  legal  abortions  requested.  In  other  words,  the 
refusal  rate  may  be  liigh  or  low,  reflecting  the  liberality  or  illiberality 
of  the  law,  but  few  countries  keep  statistics  of  this  kind.  Some  com- 
parative figures  are  available  as  we  can  see  from  Table  2.16. 


r  A  B  L  i:  2.16    Trends  in  percen  tages  of  to  tal  legal  abortions  to  women 
under  20 years  in  selected  countries  f 1968-73) 


Country 

Previous  data 

Latest  data 

.Australia 

NR 

15.0  (1970) 

26.3  (1971) 

USA 

29.1  (1971) 

32.0  (1972) 

31.5  (1973) 

{•njdand  and 

Wales 

21.6  (1971) 

22.7  (1972) 

24.0  (1973) 

[)eninark 

16.8  (1970-1) 

14,2  (1971-2) 

15.2  (1972-3) 

(Adapted  truni  Hunt.  1976,  p.  16.) 


Of  all  the  women  in  the  countries  shown  in  Table  2.16  who  have  had 
legal  abortions  in  the  stated  year,  the  percentages  shown  are  of  those 
under  20  years.  Again  it  can  be  seen  in  a  country  such  as  Denmark, 
where  contraceptives  are  more  readily  available  to  adolescents  the 
figures  are  considerably  lower.  Figures  are  not  available  from  Sweden 
for  1968-73  but  are  for  1975-7  (see  Table  2.17). 


TABLE  2.17    Totals  and  percentages  of  legal  abortions  to  women 
under  20  years  in  Sweden 


Total  number  of 

Abortions  to 

Percentages 

Year 

abortions 

women  below  20 

under  20  years 

197S 

32,526 

6,000 

18.44 

1976 

3  2,351 

7,394 

22.86 

1977 

31,462 

6,778 

21.54 

(Adapted  from  Swedish  Statistical  Yearbook,  1979,  p.  292.) 


It  should  be  noted  tliat  the  figures  for  each  age  group  from  16  years 
to  19  years  are  fairly  constant  at  about  1,500  per  age  group,  for  each 
year  1975  and  1976.  The  Swedish  figures  are  higher  than  the  Danish, 
but  lower  than  the  latest  figures  for  Australia,  USA  and  England  and 
Wales. 
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Unmarried  adolescents  often  have  difficulty  obtaining  abortions, 
since  many  abortion  laws  require  parental  consent.  In  only  a  few 
countries  is  abortion  easier  for  young  or  unmarried  women  to  obtain, 
as  in  Finland  where  the  Abortion  Act  allows  abortion  without  a  doctor's 
certificate  for  women  under  17  and  over  40  years.  In  Hungary  minors 
do  not  require  parental  consent  and  unmarried  status  is  a  legal  justifi- 
cation for  abortion.  In  some  developed  countries  the  trend  appears  to 
allow  adtilesccnts  greater  access  to  both  contraception  and  abortion 
services,  and  to  avoid  setting  age  limits.  In  the  USA  the  picture  is 
uneven,  since  only  half  the  states  allow  services  to  under  18s  (Hunt, 


The  issues  raised  by  induced  abortions  involve  religious  and  moral 
questions,  responsibility  both  to  the  pregnant  mother  and  the  unborn 
child,  and  far-reaching  social  questions  about  the  use  of  taxpayers' 
money  in  services  provided  by  the  State.  The  debates  generated  by 
these  issues  are  usually  emotive  and  bitter,  and  frequently  conducted 
without  regard  to  the  antecedents  of  ab^rti^n,  particularly  those 
affecting  children  and  adolescents. 

Rape  and  child  molestation  ^ 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  sexual  activities  or  their  outcomes  which  are 
the  result  of  mutual  interest  between  male  and  female.  We  now  discuss 
sexuaJ  activity  conducted  against  the  will  of  one  party,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  violence  and  terror. 


The  overwhelming  majority  of  rapes  are  of  a  male  upon  a  female, 
a  few  are  of  a  female  upon  a  male.  Rape  also  can  be  homosexual,  that 
is  by  a  member  of  one  sex  upon  the  same  sex.  Many  dictionaries  are 
misleading;  for  example,  Webster's  in  defining  rape  as  the  'illicit  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  woman  without  her  consent,  effected  by  force,  duress, 
intimidation  or  deception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  act',  and  the  Oxford 
dictionary  defines  rape  as  'ravishing  or  violation  of  a  woman'.  There 
are  also  pack  rapes  or  'gang'  rapes  and  prison  rapes,  the  latter  usually 
of  a  homosexual  character.  A  much  broader  definition  of  rape  is  'any 
sexual  intimacy,  whether  by  direct  physical  contact  or  not,  that  is 
forced  on  one  person  by  anotlier'  (Medea  and  Thompson,  1974,  p.  50). 

As  in  other  areas  of  sexuality  statistics  are  difficult  to  determine. 
Even  a  statement  such  as,  'Crime  statistics  show  clearly  that  reported 
rapes  have  been  on  the  rise.  FBI  uniform  crime  reports  show  that  both 
the  number  of  rapes  and  the  rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  increased 
dramatically  in  recent  years'  (Holmstrom  and  Burgess,  1978),  must  be 
accepted  cautiously  in  view  of  many  rapes  going  unreported,  failures  to 
detect  and  prosecute  rapists,  cases  dismissed  by  courts  or  verdicts  of  not 
guUty,  none  of  which  may  appear  in  official  statistics  (Amir,  1971). 


1976). 
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One  ot"  the  moi>i  detailed  statistical  analysis  of  rape  was  conducted 
by  AiTilr  who  collected  data  on  aJl  cases  of  forcible  rape  listed  by  the 
police  in  Philadelphia  in  1958  and  1960.  The  foreword  to  Amir's  book 
contains  the  statement,  'Statistically,  among  aJl  crimes,  or  even  among 
all  major  crimes,  rape  is  a  relatively  infrequent  phenomenon',  the 
writer  estimating  it  to  be  about  one  per  cent  of  all  serious  crimes.  Amir's 
study  analyses  the  characteristics  of  rapists  and  their  victims,  examining 
many  Variables  —  age,  time  of  crime,  vicinity,  race,  incidence  of  alcohol 
and  many  other  factors.  Practically  ail  publications  on  this  subject 
dismiss  the  stereotype  of  the  victim  as  'sexually  provocative'  and  'asking 
t'or  it'  as  unjustifiable  inversion.  Blajning  the  victim  is  a  common 
rationalisation  in  a  number  of  crimes  and  has  little  foundation.  In 
sexual  crimes,  however,  wher6  the  victims  are  mainly  women,  blaming 
the  victim  is  seen  as  a  natural  projection  of  sexism  (Holmstrom  and 
Burgess,  1978;  and  Thompson,  1975). 

From  the  viewpoint  of  our  study  the  age  of  the  younger  victims  and 
offenders  recorded  by  Amir  is  of  some  interest  and  relevance.  It  will  be 
seen  that  52  per  cent  of  the  victims  are  19  years  or  below  and  65  per 
cent  of  them  are  below  the  age  of  25.  The  offenders  re^al  similar 
percentages,  44  per  cent  of  the  offenders  are  19  years  or  under,  and 
70  per  cent  of  tlieni  below  the  age  of  25.  This  is  a  sad  conlmentary 
about  society's  handling  of  sexuality  and  the  young,  especially  when 
it  can  be'  seen  that  7.9  per  cent  of  all  victims  of  rape  in  that  city  were 
10  years  or  younger. 

In  Sweden  the  incidence  of  sexual  offences  'known  to  the  police' 
(which  include  attempted  crimes,  as  well  as  completed,  and  those  not 
brought  before  the  courts)  is  given  in  Table  2.19  in  total  numbers  from 
a  population  of  a^'prowximately  8  million  people.  Where  rape  is  concerned 
we  have  no  breakdown  by  age  of  victims  and  offenders.  All  we  can  com- 
ment is  that  the  figures  are  very  low  in  relation  to  the  total  population. 

Child  molestation  involves  rape  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  but  it  is 
a  term  used  to  describe  children  who  in  various  ways  may  be  sexually 
used  or  victimised.  Unlike  rape,  many  of  the  child  victims  raqlested  are 
frequently  boys  as  well  as  girls,  and  usually  less  force  ancl  violence  is 
involved.  Finkelhor  (1979)  indicates  tiiat  tiie  usual  se/ual  acr-Uiat 
occurs  in  the  sexual  abuse  of  children  is  not  intercourse  but  rather 
fondling  of  genitals,  masturbation  and  exhibitionism.  The  stereotype 
of  'blaming  tlie  victim'  by  suggesting  that  adults  may  be  tempted  by 
sexually  precocious  children  and  teenagers  (the  Lolita  syndrome)  is 
reflected  by  FinkeDior  and  some  blame  for  this  myth  attributed  to 
Freud.  An  earlier  work  (Burgess  et  ai,  1978)  supports  Finkelhor's 
evidence  that  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  offenders  come  from  the 
child's  own  family,  and  that  they  are  known  to  the  child.  Most  of  these 
therefore  involve  incestuous  relationships. 
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T A  B  L t  2.18   Rates  i y]  reconied  rape  by  percentage  o f  total  rapes 

commited  per  J  00,000  population  (City  of  Philadelphia, 
USA) 


Victims 

Offenders 

H.Qtc  pfr 

ixuic  per 

% 

1 00  000 

A  VVf  1/1/1/ 

j^ge 

lyiifriucr 

100  000 

0-10 

51 

7.9 

27.6 

10-14 

123 

19.9 

158.4 

10-14 

47 

3.6 

59.0 

15-19 

161 

24.9 

232.3 

15-19 

521 

40.3 

796.8 

20-4 

87 

13.5 

133.4 

20-4 

332 

25.6 

566.4 

25-9 

68 

10.5 

llO.l 

25-9 

207 

16.0 

340.0 

30-4 

7.7 

74.2 

30-4 

98 

7.7 

153.5 

35-9 

44 

6.8 

59.8 

35-9 

37 

2.8 

55.5 

40-5 

21 

3.3 

28.5 

40-4 

21 

1.6 

32.6 

45-9 

18 

2.8 

25.1 

45-9 

8 

0.6 

12>5 

50-5 

9 

1.4 

1.6 

50-4 

11 

0.8 

18.7 

55-9 

1 

0.2 

7.5 

55-9 

5 

0.3 

9.3 

60  &  over 

13 

2.0 

62.0 

60  &  over 

5 

0.3 

5.9 

{Adapted  from  Ainii,  1971,  p.52.) 

The  figures  show  the  number  of  offenders  to  be  greater  than  victims  by  2  to  1. 
This  can  be  explained  by  the  incidence  of  pack  or  gang  rape. 


TABLE  2.19   Incidence  of  sexual  offences  in  Sweden:  total  figures 

(J  973-8  J 


Offence 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Rape 

597 

684 

769 

113 

800 

851 

Carnal  abuse 

of  children 

(under  15) 

352 

566 

111 

221 

267 

272 

Other  carnal 

abuse 

79 

91 

101 

63 

74 

70 

(From  Swedish  Statistical  Yearbook^  1979.) 


Summarising  his  findings,  Finkelhor  (p.  71)  states  that  sexual  moles- 
tation probably  occurs  for  about  one  in  every  five  girls  (20  per  cent) 
and  one  in  every  eleven  boys  (10  per  cent);  that  peak  vulnerability  for 
the  child  falls  prior  to  puberty,  between  the  ages  of  iO  and  12;  that 
coercion  is  present  in  over  half  of  the  experiences  and  only  a  tiny 
fraction  are  initiated  by  the  children  themselves;  that  only  a  minority 
of  incidents  are  ever  reported,  even  to  parents  and  friends,  let  alone 
police;  and  that  girls  had  particularly  strong  and  consistently  negative 
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leactioiis  to  tlic  experiences  but  the  boys  less  so.  If  Finkelhor's  figures 
are  at  all  typical,  die  incidence  of  child  molestation  would  affect  the 
sexual  lives  of  considerable  numbers  of  people. 

The  incidence  of  rape  and  child  sexual  molestation  in  Western 
societies,  whether  on  tlie  increase  or  not,  involves  more  than  the  terror 
and  trauma  caused  to  the  victims  over  a  loilg  period  of  time.  They  are 
indicators  of  sexual  immaturity  and  maladjustment  on  the  part  of 
otTenders;  in  the  case  of  rape,  the  majority  are  under  25  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  case  of  child  molestation  are  often  members  of  the  child's 
own  family.  This  raises  questions  not  so  much  of  punishment  but  of 
prevention  and  remediation  and  the  whole  ^question  of  educating  the 
young  towards  a  wholesome,  mature  and  healthy  view  of  sex.  Where 
victims  are  concerned,  particularly  children  and  adolescents,  it  raises 
questions  of  how  they  can  be  mentally  as  well  as  physically  protected 
or  prepared  for  such  eventualities.  How  can  a  child  of  10  who  knows 
nothijig  of  sexual  intercourse,  who  has  received  no  sex  education,  and 
who  trusts  most  adults  and  members  of  his  own  family,  be  made  aware 
and  told  what  to  do  in  such  circumstances?  Evidence  provided  in  our 
study  may  help  to  supply  some  answers  to  these  difficult  questions. 


Venereal  diseases 

Earlier  sexual  maturation  and  consequent  increased  incidence  of  sexual 
intercourse  by  the  young  would  appear  to  indicate  an  increased  risk  of 
venereal  diseases  among  the  young,  particularly  if  the  contraceptive  pill 
is  used  extensively  by  females  and  many  males  do  not  use  a  condom, 
one  of  the  better  known  prophylactics  against  the  venereal  diseases. 
Ignorance  about  venereal  diseases  and  their  prevention  are  indicated  by 
many  researches,  typical  of  wliich  is  Holmes,  Nicol  and  Stubbs(l968) 
who  took  a  sample  of  152  young  people  under  the  age  of  20  attending 
a  VD  clinic  at  a  London  hospital.  Compared  with  a  control  group,  there 
was  no  evidence  that  these  young  people  came  from  lower  socio- 
economic or  broken  homes  (a  common  stereotype),  but  their  major 
characteristics  were  that  they  were  early  school-leavers  and  that  63  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  43  per  cent  of  the  girls  appeared  to  have  had  no 
sex  education  at  school.  Seventy-six  per  cent  claimed  to  have  received 
no  infonnation  or  education  about  venereal  diseases  in  school.  Another 
study,  fairly  typical  of  American  researches,  is  that  of  Arafat  and  Alien 
(1977),  taking  a  sample  of  students  from  four  New  York  City  colleges 
aged  17  to  22  years.  They  found  that  the  majority  lacked  adequate 
knowledge  of  venereal  diseases  (see  also  Arnold,  1972;  Brown  et  al., 
1970;  and  Webster,  1972). 

Assertions  are  frequently  made  that  venereal  diseases  have  reached 
epidemic  proportions  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  permissive  society  and 
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largely  to  the  increase  prouiiscaity  in  the  young.  These  assertions 
must  be  treated  with  caution  and  the  facts  looiced  at  objectively.  In 
assessing  the  situation  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  statistics  of  the 
incidence  of  yenereal  diseases  are  of  'reported  cases'  and  that  in  many 
countries,  due  to  more  tolerant  social  attitudes,  the  incidence  of 
Reporting'  or  attendance  at  clinics  may  have  increased  rather  than  the 
actual  incidence  of  the  diseases.  We  also  observe  that  to  discuss  venereal 
disease  in  the  singular,  as  'one  generic  component,  can  be  misleading. 
When,  for  example,  we  separate  the  statistics  for  the  most  common 
venereal  diseases,  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  a  somewhat  different  picture 
emerges  for  each  of  them. 

TABLE  2.20  Reported  cases  of  syphilis  in  five  countries  (1955-73) 


England 


Year 

Canada 

USA 

and  Wales 

A  us tr alia 

Sweden 

1^>55 

2,401 

122,588 

4,983 

646 

1965 

2,560 

122,842 

4,075 

1966 

1,969 

105,159 

3,678 

798 

1967 

2,385 

102,581 

3,603 

955 

1968 

2,233 

96,271 

3,741 

840 

268 

1969 

2,395 

92,162 

3,413 

1,072 

379 

1970 

2,501 

91,382 

3,267 

947 

322 

1971 

2,489 

95,997 

3,139 

1,077 

332 

1972 

3,065 

91,149 

3,051 

1,217 

371 

1973 

3,771 

87,469 

1,433 

431 

(Adapted  from  World  Health  Statistics  Annual  WHO,  1979,  'Infectious  Diseases' 
volume,  pp.  116-18.) 

Examining  comparative  figures  on  syphiHs  in  Table  2.20  it  can  be 
seen  in  some  countries  that  the  incidence  appears  to  be  fairly  stable, 
with  only  slight  increases  or  decreases  in  the  last  few  years,  allowing 
for  population  increases.  The  figures  for  the  USA  show  an  actual  decline 
and  later  Swedish  statistics  also  (in  1978  there  were  385  reported  cases 
of  syphilis  in  Sweden).  In  all  countries  quoted  the  incidence  of  syphilis 
is  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population,  far  less  than  one- 
hundredth  of  1  per  cent  in  most  cases. 

The  figures  for  the  incidence  of  gonorrhoea,  on  the  other  hand, 
seen  in  Table  2.21,  are  not  only  much  greater  but  show  a  considerable 
and  continuing  increase  in  most  countries.  Later  figures  show  that 
for  England  and  Wales  (Social  Trends,  1980)  the  reported  cases  of 
gonorrhoea  had  reached  57,464  by  1978,  but  in  Sweden  had  dropped 
to  20,917  in  that  year  (Swedish  Statistical  Yearbook,  1979).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  date  of  a  widely  publicised  warning  by  the 
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r  A  B  L I  2.2 1    Reported  cases  ofgonorrhoea  in  five  countries  ( 1 955-  73) 


Year 

Canada 

USA  ^ 

and  Wales 

^  ustralia 

Sweden 

(  /J 

1  J.  1  nn 

111  \  11 

1  7  84 S 

1  /  ,Ot  J 

1  O  ,  O  J  z 

1 965 

20,453 

324,925  > 

36,69 1 

24,100 

1966 

21^479 

35  1,'738 

37^483 

9,036 

25^002 

1967 

22,601 

404,836 

41,829 

9,388 

25,974 

1968 

22,520 

464,543 

44,962 

9,932 

30,124 

1969 

27,164 

534,872 

51,260 

9,648 

34,420 

1970 

31,544 

600,072 

54,764 

9,542 

38,885 

1971 

34,405 

670,268 

57,571 

10,539 

38,152 

1972 

41,467 

767,215 

54,974 

1  L,037 

31,498 

1973 

45,330 

842,621 

11, 337 

26,490 

(Adapted  fiom  World  Health  Statistics  Annual  WHO,  1979,  'Infectious  Diseases' 
volume,  pp.  123-6.) 


World  Health  Organisation  that  ^gonorrhoeahad  reached aimost  epidemic 
proportions  jn  Europe'  was  1963  (Morton,  1971,  p.  40).  Since  then,  in 
the  countries  providing  the  sample  for  our  study,  there  ha^e  been  con- 
siderable increastyi,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden  noted  above.  This 
increase  may  not  be  due  to  greater  sexual  promiscuity,  so^much  as  to 
changes  in  contraceptive  practices.  Juhlin  (l^B)  concluded  that  pill- 
taking  has  probably  increased  the  risk  oP"gbnorrhoeaJ  infection  since 
the  use  of  condoms  has  declined,  Morton  (p.  90),  in  a  somewhat  emotive 
discission  of  the  phenomenon,  questions  the  dispensing  of  contraceptive 
pills  to  'single  women  maintaining  that  *for  the  single  the  pill  may  be 
classified  as  the  most  dangerous  of  the  polluting  pesticides'. 

Assertions  that  it  is  the  under-20s  in  particular  who  are  responsible 
for  increases  in  venereal  diseases  cannot  be  substantiated.  Not  all 
countries  report  in  their  medical  statistics  how  the  incidence  of  VD  is 
distributed  by  age  groups,  but  in  those  that  do  the  figures  for  the  under- 
20s  of  reported  cases  of  gonorrhoea  indicate  the  contrary.  Table  2.22 
for  England  and  Wales  provides  one  example.  Tables  2.23  and  2.24,  the 
latest  figures  available  for  Sweden  broken  down  into  age  groups,  provides 
another.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  incidence  of  any  age  of  a  four- 
or  five-year  age  span  is  the  over-20s,  who  have  acliieved  adult  status  as 
well  as  maturity- 
Statements  such  as  Morton's  (1971,  p.  59)  that  'It  should  surprise 
no  one  therefore  to  learn  that  one  third  of  all  gonorrhoea  in  females  in 
England  and  Wales  occurs  among  those  under  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
that  the  disease  is  commonest  in  young  men  aged  between  twenty  and 
twenty  four  years'  and  Schofield's  (1976,  p.  163)  that  'one  sixth  of 
all  new  gonorrhoea  infections  are  under  twenty'  should  be  seen  in 
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r  ABLE  2,22    Kk>norrhoca  in  England  and  Wales:  sexually 

transmitted  diseases  -  new  patients  seen  at  hospital 
clinics  ~  by  age-years 


Year 

Under  1 6 

16-19 

20-4 

25  and  over 

Totals 

1966 

206 

5,013 

1  1,407 

20,752 

37,378 

1971 

541 

10.271 

19,209 

27,448 

57,469 

1978 

509 

1  1,279 

19,543 

26,133 

57,464 

(Adapted  from  Social  Trends  Great  Britain,  Central  Statistical  OtTice,  1980, 
p.  177.) 


TAB  LE  2.23    ^Gonorrhoea  in  Sweden:  reported  cases  by  age-years 


Year 

0-9 

I  0-14 

15-19 

20-4 

25  and  over 

Totals 

1969 

1 

110 

7,842 

14,635 

11,826 

34,420 

1970 

6 

,  133 

9,226 

16,31 1 

13,209 

38,885 

1971 

1  1 

157 

8.957 

15,223 

13,804 

38,152 

1972 

9 

1 1 1 

7,039 

12,1  19" 

12,220 

31,498 

(Adapted  from  Sexual-och  samlevn  ad-sundervisning,  USSU.,  p.  687.) 
*Thcre  are  some  slight  discrepancies  in  total  figures  cited  in  Table  2.21  due  to 
sMghtly  dii'fering  criteria  for  classifying  the  disease. 


TA  BLE  2,24     Sexually  transmitted  diseases  in  Sweden  reported 
for  the  under- 20s 

Disease  19  7 1  1978  1979  ■ 

Syphilis     ^^28  18  14 

Gonorrhoea       9,125  4,226  3,297 

(Based  upon  statistics  from  the  Swedish  National  Board  of  Health  and  the 
National  Bacteriological  Laboratory,  Stockholm.) 


^.      perspective.  Schofield  writes  in  his  book  Promiscuity  (p.  29): 

It  is.  however,  possible  to  read  too  much  into  the  rise  in  the 
incidence  of  VD.  In  the  same  period  that  the  VD  figures  increased 
by  47  per  cent,  hospital  admissions  for  all  t^pes  of  illnesses  went 
up/34  per  cent;  some  may  say  that  society  is  much  sicker,  but  a 
more  feasible  explanation  is  that  both  rises  are  due  to  changes  in 
medical  practices.  It  is  certain  that  more  people  who  have 
contracted  a  venereal  disease  now  go  to  a  clinic  whereas  in  the 
past  many  of  them  went  to  a  family  doctor,  who  may  not  have 
reported  the  disease. 
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it  IS  icJMnuhle  t»>  [ecugnise  that  jdolej>ceiUs  will  rellect  the  practices 
^  and  attitudes  to  be  seen  in  adults,  and  that  the  increase  in  a  certain  kind 
ol"  VD  (gonvirrhoea)  does  not  necessarily  indicate  greater  promiscuity  in 
the  young.  C'onunenting  on  his  earlier  much  quoted  survey  of  sexuality 
in  the  yvHUiii  (l^^t^H),  SchvMield  points  out  that  many  of  those  infected 
when  ViHing  are  now  married  and  retaining  one  permanent  sexual 
partner.  There  were  cases,  he  indicates,  of  young  people  who  had  only 
ever  had  sexual  intercourse  with  one  person,  but  were  nevertheless 
infected  by  their  partners.  Ht  adds:  'Although  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
TUore  proitflscuous  are  more  likely  to  get  VD,  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  the  less  ciiance  there  is  of  getting  VD  the  more  promiscuous 
pei^ple  Will  be'  (Schotleld.  1  ^)7t>,  p. }  1 ). 

This  highlights  the  issue  raised  by  this  practical  evidence,  of  what 
children  and  adolescents  should  be  told  about  venereal  diseases,  what 
thev  are.  how  diev  are  transmitted  and  what  preventative  measures 
can  he  taken.  The  evidence  indicates  that  much  of  tliis  information  is 
given  certainly  too  late,  and  the  only  preventative  measure  widely 
advised  appeals  to  be  the  negative  one  of  abstention  from  sexual 
activity.  Our  ctnicern  in  this  study  is  to  discover  not  only  what  infor- 
mation the  young  have  received  but  how  they  have  received  it,  namely, 
how  thev  Iiave  aiisimilated  it.  This  raises  not  only  the  moral  issue  of 
when  the  young  should  be  made  aware  of  VD  but  at  what  age  they 
would  normally  be  intellectually  capable  of  understanding  the  dangers 
and  i'ormula  ting  values  on  which  to  base  their  behaviour. 

Pornography,  homosexuality  and  prostitution 

Ciovernment  commissions  in  the  last  decade  or  so  under  various  titles, 
such  as  'Human  Relations',  have  reported  in  Austraha,  the  USA  and 
Britain  on  the  topics  t^f  pornography,  homosexuality  and  prostitutiouA 
We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  debate  concerning  the  definition  of 
these  terms,  but  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  accept  what  is  popularly 
understood  to  be  their  meaning.  On  pornography,  all  these  commissions 
report  the  increase  of  pornographic  publications,  wliich  include  books, 
magazines,  newspapers  and  tilms.  not  only  available  at  specialist  sex 
shops  but  over-the-eounter  at  newskands,  stationers  and  from  other 
sources.  Soft-core  movies  can  now  be  seen  on  cable  television  in  some 
countries.  A  disturbing  feature  is  the  use  of  children  and  adolescents 
in  some  of  these  publications,  including  depictions  of  incest  and  various 
sexual  situations. 

Homosexuality,  including  lesbianism,  has  received  much  greater 
acceptance  in  Western  societies  in  the  last  decade.  Considerable  publicity 
is  now  given  to  'gay'  activities,  news  items  about  them  appear  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  on  radio  and  television  programmes.  Government 
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cvniuiUsMon^  have  pmuliHi  mil  tiie  'rioiiiulitv'  ot  a  certain  proportion 
o\  the  populatitui  having  honiosoxual  tendencies.  Rarely,  however,  is 
attention  iiiven  to  hiiw  this  fact  may  be  imparted  to  cliildren,  and 
especiailv  iu>w  the  voung  with  emerging  homosexual  rather  tlian 
iieteri)se\ual  desiies  should  be  helped.  Tiie  only  attempt  known  to  the 
authiirs  ti>  include  liomosexuahtv  as  part  ol'^i  sex  education  programme 
iiH  childien  IS  m  Sweden  (Swedish  National  Board  of  l-ducation,  U>77). 

PtostitutU)!!,  both  legal  and  lUegaK  has  been  a  social  issue  ,o^er  the 
centuries.  Government  conunissioris  in  recent  years  have  tended  to 
recognise  the  continuing  existence  of  prostitution  as  a  necessary  evil, 
some  recommending  its  legalisation  and  controL  Little  is  known,  how- 
ever, ahv)ut  child  and  adolescent  prostitution  (where  children  and 
adolescents  are  sold  or  hired  out  lor  sexual  purposes),  but  it  is  known 
to  exist  and  subpiciori  is  sometimes  voiced  that  it  may  be  increasing, 
especially  m  a  period     continuing  unemploynient. 

Our  intention  m  raising  these  matters,  albeit  very  brietly,  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  (act  that  they  exist  m  the  society  in  which  the  young 
are  reared,  that  tliey  impinge  upon  the  lives  of  the  young,  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  that  social  action  has  to  be  taken,  often  by  legislation, 
io  protect  th.oin  from  exploitation  in  these  areas.  Little  is  done,  or  even 
tliouglit  ot  as  needing  to  be  done,  to  equip  the  young  to  know  about, 
to  understand  or  co^mc  to  terms  with  these  features  of  Western  society. 
This  raises  two  questions,  what  should  the  young  know,  and  what  are 
the  vcnirig  capably^oTkriowuig,  given  their  limitations  i)f  experience  and 
thought.  The  se^/nd  question  is  more  direcdy  the  concern  of  this  study. 

Sex  education 

Sex  education  fi>r  the  young  has  developed  all  over  the  world  in  recog- 
nition i>f  the  need  to  inform  them  about  sexual  matters,  but  contro- 
versies abound  about  whether  it  should  be  the  prerogative  of  home  or 
school,  at  what  age  it  should  be  taught  and  what  is  a  suitable  content 
(Fraser,  1^72),  Our  illustrations  of  the  controversies  are  confined  to 
the  countries  upon  which  this  study  is  based,  since  they  fonn  the 
context  in  which  the  children  studied,  received  or  did  not  receive  their 
sex  education. 

Now'here  in  the  vast  Uterature  how  available  on  sex  education  is  it 
suggested  that  sex  education  should  not  take  place  in  the  home.  Even 
if  the  Freudian  viewpoint  is  rejected, 'it  is  widely  recognised  that  in 
attitudes  and  behaviour  towards  the  child,  in  exploring  his  own  b-ody, 
m  feeding  and  toilet  training,  in  trying  to  answer  or  avoid  the  child's 
early  curiosity  about  sexual  matters,  parents  are  home-based  sex 
educators.  When  a  new  baby  is  dQ<j  to  arrive  some  parents  utilise  this 
family  experience  to  help  the  child  grasp  what  concepdon,  gestation 
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aiid  ^nrth  a\j  iU'l^:'^  .'V-Mi  t.''iiv»TtJiaiH'  okki  dukUcn  to  wiliiesb  the  birth 
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v^arents  take  then,  task  a*i  m.*\  educatoi>  ^1  their  own  cluldieii  quite 
^enoa^iv . 

\-.M  It  In  be^^ai^e  uf  [tarental  inadequacy,  iii)!ibitions  and  emotionality 
about  the  subject  that  a  case  lor  school-ba>sed  sex  education  is  made, 
not  N^pplant  but  tt>  supplement  the  teachui^s  ol  parents  (Calderone, 
Hainies,  1'"^^-^.  The  opposite  view,  expiesbed  in  many  bitter 
campaigns  m  the  U^A,  maintains  tliat  sex  education  is  a  tliieat  to  tlie 
tainily  as  the  prnnarv  smiice  ol  sex  iiUorniation  and  attitudes.  Many 
antaiiomsts  vil  sex  education  aUo  assert  tliat  it  arouses  curiosity  and 
desire  and  encouMiies  ciuldren  to  experiment  with  sex.  'Is  the  Scliool- 
house  the  Proper  Place  to  Teach  Ra^  Sex".^'  was  part  ol  a  campaign  to 
prevent  ^\  ediication  jn  United  States  scliools  (Fraser,  1972).  The 
case  ot  the  disr!iis5al  ot  the  schools'  superintendent  in  .A.nalieim,  Califor- 
nia, is  wejj  documented  (Breasted,  1971).  The  result  is  that  in  some 
ireas  iri  lire  I  SA  no  sex  education  is  tauglit  at  all,  and  wliere  it  is 
taught  express  {vrinission  oi  parents  must  be  stJuglft.  Invariably  such 
courses  are  only  provided  towards  the  end  of  high  scliool,  knig  after 
most  students  have  achieved  physical  maturity. 

In  Australia  opinion  has  been  strongly  divided  about  school-based 
sex  education.  A  1970  Australian  Gallup  Poll  reported  that  51  per  cent 
ot  parents  l^voured  sex  instruction  by  specialists  in  schools  (this 
presumes  high  schools'  only)  and  37  per  cent  favoured  leaving  it  to 
parents  (Faust.  197S).  [Evidence  frtnn  Queensland  and  the  nervousness 
of  otiier  state  education  departments  about  the  introduction  of  courses 
m  sex  educatuni  and,  human  relations  suggests  that  the  picture  remains 
as  polarised  in  1980  as  in  1970.  Currently  government  cmnmittees  and 
the  Curriculum  Development  Centre  in  Canberra  are  examining  proposals 
and  iri  sorne  cases  devising  courses,  but  the  prospect  for  sex  education 
available  for  all  children  and  adolescents  is  still  uncertain. 

In  Britairi  sex  education  is  the  scene  of  controversy  also,  althougli 
the  virtual  autonohiy  of  local  education  authorities  in  curriculum 
matters  lead^^ti  mSch  diversity  of  practices  and  ctmtent.  Disagreements 
exist  about  what  content  should  be  taught,  at  what  age  it  sliould  be 
taught  and  who  should  d(^  the  teaching  (Hyde,  1971).  The  authors  saw 
in  one  county  children  of  7  years  preparing  for  a  visit  to  a  maternity 
home,  with  preparatory  and  follow-up  discussion,  but  also  talked  with 
1  5-v  ear-olds' who  had  only  recently  had  thoir  first  sex  education  lessons. 

Sweden  is  the  cmly  country  included  in  the  present  study  which  has 
compulsory  courst^s  in  sex  educatitm  and  perscmal  relationships  in  the 
basic  school  (7  to  16  years).  These  began  in  1956,  and  the  content  was 
subject  to.  extensive  revisicm  in  1977.  It  has  been  revised  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  in  modern  Sweden  and  contains  for  the  7-  to  1 0-year-old 
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such  biibicvt^  as  extenui  diileicncci>  between  the  sexes,  the  structpre 
and  tunctuni  ot  tlie  jiexudi  organs,  menstruating,  inttycourse,  .mastur- 
bation, contraceptives,  conception^  pregnany'y,  childbirth,  sterility, 
^  adoption,  exhibititnusm  and  pedophilia  (Linner,  1978),  Thi^  confent 
IS  mteresting  in  view  oi'  tiie  sexual-stK'ia]  problems  revfewed  earlier  in 
this  chapter.  Lest  readers  think  that  this  programme  is  possible  only 
through  a  centrahsed  bureaucracy  and  imposed  without  heeding  public 
opinion,  the  new  handbook  on  sex  education  was  introduced  only 
after  the  widest  consultatitnis  with  parents,  church  leaders,  teachers' 
organisations  and  niany  pubhc  groups }vht)  supptutcd  it.  It  will  obviously 
be  ill  interest  to  observe  if  there  are  any  measurable  differences  between 
Swedish  children  and  children  in  AustraHa,  North  America  and  Britain 
in  this  study. 

In  the  light  of  tlie  practical  backgrt\und  of  this  study  ou dined  and 
discussed,  particularly  the  social  and  sexual  issues  evident  in  Western 
societies,  it  is  surpnsing  that  sex  educatitm  still  arouses  so  much  oppo- 
sition and  that  a  consensus  about  Its  provisitni  has  not  evolved,  as  has 
occurred  in  Sweden.  Perhaps  the  results  of  this  investigation  may  not 
only  contribute  to  uur  sparse  knowledge  of  children's  sexual  thinking, 
but  also  stimulate  parents,  educators  and  the  general  public  to  require 
better  educational  provision  than  currently  exists  to  guide  our  children 
towards  sexually  mature  thouglit  and  behaviour. 

Summary  and  discussion 

The  practical  social  background,  no  less  than  theoretical  consideration, 
IS  the  concern  oi  the  authors  in  presenting  their  findings  on  sexual 
thinking.  Children  are  developing  in  a  changing  world  where  many 
.sexual  issues  are  debated  and  their  attendant  consequences  influence 
cliildrerfs  thinking  directly  or  indirectly,  sooner  or  later  in  their 
development. 

Not  least  is  the  factor  of  the  secular  trend  in  physical  growth, 
kniiwn  more  popularly  as  earlier  maturing.  One  feature  of  this  is  the 
lowering  of  the  menarcheal  age  in  girls  in  the  countries  examined  - 
Australia.  England,  North  .Ajiienca  and  Sweden  to  a  mean  average  of 
12.5  years.  Evidence  for  this  from  many  sources  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  witli  It  also  comes  evidence  of  earlier  sexual  activity  in  the  young, 
despite  exhortations  to  sexual  abstinence  by  adult  society.  At  the  same 
time  the  age  c^f  marriage  has  been  delayed,  largely  so  that  young  people 
may  .complete  studies  or  become  economically  independent  before 
hegirining  a  perVnanent  sexual  partnership.  Consequently  the  gap 
between  the  onset  of  fuU  sexual  capacity  and  the  expression  of  it  in 
marriage  has  increased,  impt^sing  serious  stress  on  the  young.  This  is 
perhaps  one  explanation  for  the  increase  in  overt  sexual  activity  in  a 
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prc-nuritai  coiUcM  .iiuorm  tlu*  very  young,  which  cannot  justitiably  be 
labelled  *pronui>cuoub\  as  the  evidence  reviewed  indicates. 

Moral  considerations  apart,  the  consequences  can  be  seen  in  the 
incidence  of  teenage  pregnancies  accompanied  by  continued  restricted 
access  to  birth-control  resources  and  information  tor  the  young  and 
dlso  the  Unuted  avmlability  of  legal  abortion.  An  added  riiik  is  that  of 
infection.  E*igures  sliow  syphilis  to  be  fairly  constant  if  not  declining, 
hut  gonorrhoea  is  reported  as  reaching  'epidemic'  proportions.  The 
evidence  indicates  that  young  people  are  at  increased  risk  of  venereal 
infection  due  to  various  social  changes.  Children,  not  only  adolescents, 
become  aware  of  these  matters,  as  our  study  shows,  not  through 
sex  education  programmes  which  are  denied  to  large  numbers  be- 
cause of  the  polemics  surrounding  sex  education  in  many  countries, 
hut  througli  the  magazines  and  newspapers  they  see  and  the  television 
programmes  they  view  daily.  They  are  also  increasingly  aware,  as  our 
study  indicates,  either  from  personal  experience  or  through  second- 
hand sources,  of  such  sexual  matters  as  divorce,  rapC,  child  molestation, 
pornography,  homosexuality  and  prostitution. 

Whatever  moral  stand  is  taken  on  these  matters,  children  are  in 
need  of  enlightenment  and  guidance  about  sexuality  much  earlier  than 
was  thought  necessary.  The  motive  may  be  to  warn,  to  deter  or  to 
prepare  children  for  the  sexual  world  they  are  already  encountering. 
The  authors  regard  this  current  study  as  a  necessary  beginning  to 
explore  and  explain  what  children  at  various  ages  have  perceived  of 
their  sexual  world,  what  sexual  knowledge  they  have  and  what  they 
are  capable  of  understanding. 
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Sexual  thinking  as  a  broader  definition  we  have  described  as  thinking 
about  gender,  physical  differences  between  girls  and  boys,  differences 
between  men  and  women  and  those  human  biological  functions  with  a 
sexual  connotation,  and  related  social  associations.  Our  concern  is  ^ 
limited  to  children's  thinking  about  human  sexuality  and  is  confined  to 
their  thinking  about  babies,  infants,  children,  adolescents  and  adults. 
Children's  thinking  about  animals  and  other  species  would  form  an 
interesting  focus  for  research,  but  it  was  not  the  intention  of  this 
research  to  include  this.  Another  limitation,  already  discussed  in 
chapter  1,  has  been  to  focus  upon  cognition  and  to  exclude  sexual 
attitudes  as  the  emphasis  of  our  research.  This  is  not  to  minimise  the 
importance  of  affect,  emotion  and  attitudes  towards  sex.  Far  from  it. 
We  recognise  their  importance  in  development,  and  ideally  our  project 
could  profitably  have  included  this  vital  area.  However,  all  researchers 
have  at  the  outset  to  define  the  area  of  corjj^n,  bearing  in  mind 
limitations  of  the  time,  personnel  and  money  avSlable.  Such  a  choice 
had  to  be  made  in  an  earlier  study  on  children's  religious  thinking 
(Goldman,  1964)  where  again  the  argument  can  be  made  that  thinking 
about  religion  must  involve  what  a  person  feels  and  believes  about 
religion.  The  argument,  in  a  sense,  whether  applied  to  religion  or  sex, 
is  circular,  since  thinking  has  an  effect  upon  emotion  (cognition  influ- 
ences affect)  and  emotion  certainly  enters  into  aU  thinking  processes 
(affect  influences  cognition). 

The  aims  of  the  research 

The  authors'  aims  in  this  research  were  to  measure  the  extent  of  chil- 
dren's sexual  knowledge,  their  sexual  understanding  at  various  ages,  and 
to  identify  what  processes  of  thought  they  use  in  trying  to  explain 
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huilogicdl  (unctions  and  t\w  pheiiDtnena  oi'  their  own  bodies  as  they 
grow  and  change,  li  these  could  be  achieved  it  would  help  us  to  gr^sp 
not  only  what  children  actually  know  and  comprehend,  but  would 
also  provide  clues  about  the  cognitive  dilTiculties  they  face  in  sexual 
tliuiking.  Most  curricula  in  schools  and  advice  to  parents  are  based  not 
up>on  research  findings  but  upon  intuitive  ideas  of  what  children  might 
he  capable  of  grasping,  as  well  as  what  they  appear  to  need  at  certain 
periods  of  their  lives.  Sometimes  these  intuitive  ideas  can  be  misleading, 
as  has  been  sluwn  from  the  results  of  varied  research  into  cliildren's 
mathematical  (C'hurcluil,  1958),  liistorical  (Coltham,  1960),  and 
lehgious  (Goldman,  1965)  thmking  which  have  led  to  radical  reforms 
of  syllabuses  and  a  changed  view  of  the  curriculum.  If  we  could  find 
some  soUd  evidence  in  relation  to  the  questions  raised  about  cliildren's 
sexual  thinking,  we  beUeve  it  might  have  a  similar  input  into  the  curricu- 
la tor  health  and  sex  education,  human  relations  and  other  courses,  as 
well  as  providing  guidelines  for  parents. 

This  study  has  also  considerable  tlieoretical  interest  in  the  light  of 
F*iaget's  encyclopedic  researches  into  children's  thinking.  Despite  the 
extensive  range  of  topics  investigated  by  the  Geneva  school,  there  are 
many  important  areas  uninvestigated,  although  Piaget  as  early  as'  the 
1920s  did  look  at  how  children  understood  'origins'  (Piaget,  1926  and 
1927).  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  already  noted  in  chapter  1,  there  has 
been  a  concentration  upon  aspects  of  physical  science,  the  major 
reaijon  probably  being  that  the  research  methodology  is  simpler,  and 
the  area  of  knowledge  more  tangible.  Questions  of  human  biology,  as 
understood  by  the  child,  althougii  rooted  in  physical  phenomena,  are 
basically  internal  and  present  intellectual  problems  for  bot^  the  child 
and  the  researchers  not  evident  in  other  areas  investigated.  Although 
the  human  body  can  be  seen  to  act  and  move,  the  internal  processes  of 
growth  and  function  cannot  be  so  readily  observed.  And  although 
children  experience  these  internal  processes  personally,  and  daily  live 
with  their  outcomes  such  as  urine,  excreta,  perspiration,  digestion  and 
countless  other  physical  sensations,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  reflect 
upon  and  understand  how  they  operate  and  what  their  significance  is. 
Indeed,  this  familiarity  may  be  a  barrier  to  understanding,  since  internal 
physical  processes  are  there  as  part  of  daily  Ufe  not  nonmally  subject  to 
discussion  or  quesfioning.  Some  outcomes  of  internal  body  processes 
are,  it  is  widely  recognised,  subject  to  taboos,  particularly  the  excretory 
and  sexual  functions,  tlius  making  it  more  difficult  for  cliildren  to 
explore  cognitively  their  significance.  It  is  therefore  of  great  interest 
ti^  see  what  fomis  oi'  pre-operafional  and  operafional  thinking  are 
evident  when  the  child  attempts  sexual  understanding,  and  whether 
stages  can  be  discerned  with  increasing  age  and  experience. 

We  hoped  also  ti^  throw  some  Ught  upon  Freudian  theories,  not  only 
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the  general  {fKHiiy  ot  iiUantile  sexuality  buu^articularly  the  concept  of 
a  latency  period.  Many  liex  educatius  have'questioned  the  validity  of  a 
latency  stage  from  about  5  to  10  years  (Calderone,  1969),  and  certainly 
the  Freudian  theory  for  latency  and  its  causal  antecedents,  the  Oedipus 
complex  and  castration  fears,  are  open  to  question.  Our  study  is  not 
intended  to  provide  conclusive  evidence  about  Freudian  theories;  what 
in  fact  emerges  is  material  which  may  contribute  to  a  modification  of 
current  ideas  about  latency.  Another  area,  not  widely  known,  is  Freud's 
cloacal  theory  of  gestation  and  childbirth.  That  is,  children  believe  that 
babies  are  formed  inside  tlie  bowels  (curiously  'cloaca'  is  the  Latin 
nujue  for  sewer)  and,  like  excreta,  emerge  at  birth  through  the  anus. 
This  is  similar  to  what  we  later  call  'the  digestive  fallacy'  of  children. 
We  are  mterested  to  explore  what  proportion  of  cliildren  provide  this  ex- 
planation and  at  what  ages  it  appears  in  tlieii  psychosexuai  development. 

Some  of  tlie  scales  we  have  developed  to  evaluate  the  children's 
responses  are  concerned  with  what  we  term  'biological  realism'.  This 
encompasses  not  only  what  children  know  in  terms  of  sexual  facts  and 
sexual  vocabulary,  hut  what  explanations  and  mythologies  they  invent 
to  understand  what  tliey  know.  Some  of  the  children's  mytliologies 
impinge  upon  other  theorists,  Baget  and  Freud  for  example,  but  many 
of  them  are  li>  oui  knowledge  not  explained  elsewhere  4n  the  litera- 
ture, especially  tlie  variations  of  medical  mythologies  children  devise 
as  explanations. 

Our  purpose  then  wa^  to  explore  the  basis  of  all  these  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations  and  to  examine  the  following  questions.  Do 
cluldren  develop  a  sequential  process  or  a  hierarchy  of  stages  in  sexual 
thmking?  If  stages  are  evident,  can  they  be  approximated  to  a  Piagetian 
scale  from  pre -ope rational  to  formal  operational  thought?  Are  there 
any  significant  differences  to  be  found,  apart  from  those  between  age 
cohorts,  between  girls  and  boys,  differing  abUity  levels,  different  socio- 
economic gri^ups  and  between  cliildren  in  large  and  small  families?  In 
addition,  to  see  whether  any  of  the  result's  could  be  generalised  across 
cultures  we  sought  to  discover  any  major  differences  and  similarities 
between  the  children  in  the  four  countries  from  which  data  were  col- 
lected. Incidentally,  in  using  the  term  'cliildren'  we  are  aware  that  in 
covering  tlie  age  groups  5-15  years  we  are  also  including  young  ado- 
lescents. 'Children'  is  used  deliberately,  not  as  a  diminutive  for  the 
older  group,  but  as  a  genenc  term  to  aid  simplicity. 

Planning  the  research 

Any  research  design  must  begin  with  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
researchers  of  the  limitations  within  wliich  they  must  work.  In  our 
case  the  time  limits  were  imposed  by  an  eleven-month  sabbatical, 
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extendeU  in  the  cvtMil  to  twelve  luoiithi;,  due  to  the  inclusion  of  Sweden 
in  the  project.  Plaiinuii»  in  inid-1^^78,  we  had  to  allow  for  a  period  of 
pretesting  whatever  instrument  was  devised,  and  to  complete  the 
collection  of  Australian  data  before  we  left  to  work  in  USA  and  Britain 
during  1^)7^.  Clear  limits  of  time  were  aiso  obvious  in  the  return  to  full 
university  duties  of  teachmg  and  adniuiistration  in  March  1980. 

Witlun  such  a  time  span  we  recognised  that  the  public  school  system 
containing  the  full  age  range  from  5  to  15  years  old,  was  the  obvious 
mstitutional  structure  to  use  for  making  contact  with  cliildren.  (The 
term  'pubUc  school  system'  is  used  to  describe  the  non-private  statutory 
provision  of  schooling  in  each  area  used.  It  is  not  used  in  the  confused 
British  sense  of  its  opposite,  the  premier  private  schools  as  defined  by 
membership  of  the  Headmasters  and  Headmistresses  Conferences  in  the 
UK.)  Other  groups  such  as  families,  churches,  recreational  or  leisure 
clubs  were  sometimes  more  accessible  to  us  but  considerable  variations 
in  the  type  and  diversity  of  these  institutions  created  other  sampling 
problems.  In  using  schools  as  our  sampling  frame  we  were  conscious  of 
the  pressures  tiiey  are  subject  to  in  temis  of  time  limits.  From  past 
experience  we  recognised  that  access  to  children  would  have  to  be 
hmited  to  a  maximum  of  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour,  the  most 
ctmuuon  timetabled  unit  of  teaching.  By  whatever  method  we  chose  to 
collect  our  data  we  determined  to  restrict  ourselves  to  such  a  time  limit. 

Personnel  and  finajice  imposed  Limitations  of  a  siniilar  kind,  since 
limitaUons  of  money  will  restrict  the  personnel  to  worls  on  any  project, 
with  a  year  completely  clear  of  regular  university  teaching  and  research, 
both  authors  were  available  and  so  they  determined  to  collect  the  data 
themselves,  thereby  increasing  the  reliability  of  the  results.  International 
travel  expenses  were  covered  in  part  by  the  grant  normal  for  university 
sabbatical  leave,  leaving  only  local  travel  and  administrative  costs  to  be 
covered. 

In  the  light  of  these  limitations,  and  also  the  opportunities  presented 
by  a  sabbatical,  we  reviewed  the  research  methods  available.  The  first 
and  obvious  choice  was  to  opt  for  a  cross-sectional  age  group  type  of 
reseaicli,  rather  than  a  longitudinal  study.  It  is  obviously  more  rewarding 
and  illuminating  to  follow  the  same  children  over  a  period  of  time,  but 
sucii  a  longitudinal  study,  even  if  it  had  entailed  following  children  over 
as  litde  as  a  two  year  period,  would  have  made  the  comparisons  between 
children  in  different  countries  impossible. 

A  further  choice  had  to  be  rnade  concerning  methods  of  collecting 
responses,  that  is  by  the  use  of  written  answers  in  the  form  of  a  'test'  or 
questionnaire,  or  by  oral  answers  in  the  form  of  a  clinical  interview 
based  upon  a  standardised  interview  schedule.  Since  the  purpose  of  a 
cross-sectional  age  study  was  to  encompass  as  wide  an  age  range  as 
pi^ssible  and  the  public  school  systems  in  Australia,  Britain  and  North 
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America  the  three  countries  initially^  planned  for  -  included  5-  (o  15- 
yearH)lds,  we  wislied  to  develop  a  standardised  procedure  which  was 
suitable  for  young  children  and  young'adolescent  school-leavers.  Jhe 
content  chosen  had  to  be  neither  too  difficult  for  the  youngest,  nor  too 
childish  for  the  oldest.  This  almost  automatically  ruled, out  written 
responses  or  tlie  construction  of  multiple  choice  instruments,  for  the 
first  would  require  writing  skills  and  the  second  reading  skills  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  five-year-olds  and  less  able  children  of  much  older" 
age  groups. 

An  individual  face-to-face  interview  was  therefore  chosen  as  the  most 
appropriate  metliod.  This  clinical  interview  had  several  advantages  over 
written  response-type  methods,  ipart  from  questions  of  literacy.  The 
kind  of  verbal  responses  stimulated  by  a  face-to-face  disGussion>  are 
more  substantial  and  varied.  Follow-up  and  'contingency'  questions 
may  be  asked  by  the  interviewer,  particularly  Important  in  such  an  area 
under  investigation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  friendly  rapport  with 
the  respondents  is  of  vital  importance.  Assurances  of  understanding 
and  anonymity  can  be  given  if  there  is  hesitation  or  difficulties  in 
making  a  response.  Undifferentiated  replies  at  all  ages  may  occur  in 
written  responses  wliich  could  lead  to  the  false  assumption  that  there 
is  no  progression  or  refinement  of  ideas  with  increasing  age.  For  example, 
there  were  two  standard  responses  to  the  question  'Why  do  people  get 
married?';  one  of  which  most  childmn  used  in  reply,  'Because  they  love 
each  other\  or  'Because  tliey  want  to  have  children'.  The  follow-up 
questions,  *WeU,  why  does  loving  each  other  make  them  want  to  get 
married?'  and  'Why  is  it  so  important  to  have  cliildren?'  lead  to  differ- 
entiated replies  which  could  tlien  be  scored  on  a  sequence  of  operati/fnal 
thought  (see  chapter  6). 'In  addition  follow-up  questions  help  to  reveal 
obscurities  tu  confused  thinking  and  give  added  dimensions  to  the 
investigators'  assessment  of  a  particular  child's  conceptualisations. 

The  clinical  interview  method  also  tends  to  increase  motivation; 
once  rapport  is  established,  interest  can  be  stimulated  and  even  many 
shy  and  seemingly  inarticulate  children  are  flattered  to  have  the  un- 
divided attention  of  a  friendly  adult  for  almost  an  hour.  Introduced 
within  the  context  of  children  helping  the  interviewers  by  providing 
Uicir  views  and  opinions,  involvement  and  motivation  are  improved. 
This  personal  element  is  not  as  evident  in  requesting  a  group  for  written 
responses  since  the  respondent  is  only  one  in  a  group  of  twenty  or 
thirty  chdldren,  whereas  in  an  interview  it  is  a  one-to-one  relationship. 
To  increase  this  personal  element  no  tape  recorde^as  used,  since  it 
was  found  that  writing  down  responses  word  for  wofd  (neither  inter- 
viewer possessed  shorthand  skills)  seemed  to  impress  the  children  and 
also  gave  them  time  to  think  and  elaborate.  It  was  felt  that  mechanical 
devices,  unless  used  very  skilfully,  can  interpose  an  artificial  barrier  in 
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an  inteiview-diswusMtin  situation.  There  is  also  the  distinct  possibility 
ol"  a  mechanical  breakdown  and  an  interruption  of  the  interview  flow. 

It  may  be  argued  that  older  children,  particularly  young  adolescents, 
niight  have  found  the  interview  too  personal  and  too  intense.  This  was 
not  our  experience,  possibly  because  respondents  who  might  be  worried 
by  ail  interview  situation  had  already  scr^ened^jyiemselves  out  in  tlie 
initial  stages  of  selection  (see  later  on  'Selecting  the  sample').  Hostility 
to  adults  by  adolescent  respondents  was  experienced  only  a  few  times 
by  the  interviewers,  and  was  usually  handled  in  a  friendly  manner 
without  the  need  to  tenninate  tlie  interview. 

One  additional  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  clinical  interview  was, 
for  tlie  younger  children,  the  possibility  of  stopping  the  interview  if 
the  child  showed  signs  of  fatigue,  then  resuming  after  a  rest.  As  opposed 
to  a  written  response,  an  interview  can  be  tenninated  at  any  time. 
.\inple  evidence  exists  from  Piaget  and  his  colleagues  that  the  clinical 
interview  method  is  a  well-tried  technique,  particularly  suitable  for 
a  wider  age  range  of  respondents  and  particularly  ^^^propriate  for 
ct)gnitive  investigations. 

i 

Choice  of  interview  content 

Given  the  method  of  a  personal  clinical  inter«£5Hv  lasting  approximately 
forty-five  minutes,  the  next  task  was  to  select  a  suitable  number  of 
items  which  would  adequately  cover  the  broader  'universe'  of  how 
children  perceive  growth  and  physical  development,  and  the  narrower 
universe'  of  sexual  thinking,  described  in  this  volume.  It  may  be  useful 
to  examine  the  narrower  'universe'  of  children's  sexual  thinking  as  an 
example  of  how  the  items  were  selected.  Any  investigator  devising  an 
instrument  to  explore  a  givefi  topic  must  first  choose  the  parameters 
of  liis  universe,  be  it  Intelligence'  (Peel,  1960),  'politics'  (Connell, 
1971)  or  'prejudice'  (Rokeaeh,  1960).  The  first  task  is  to  collect  as 
many  items  as  possible,  either  used  by  other  researchers,  or  suggested 
by  wide  reading  or  invention,  arid  to  subject,  them  to  'trial'  groups, 
eliminating  those  inappropriate  on  various  criteria,  retaining  those 
which  together  appear  to  cover  tlie  universe  identified,  and  wliich  are 
viable  items  in  terms  of  the  children's  responses.  In  the  case  of  a  universe 
of  sexual  tliinking  it  was  evident  at  the  beginning  that  some  items, 
which  would  be  suitable  with  adult  subjects,  had  to  be  deleted  when 
applied  to  children.  The  sensitive  and  delicate  nature  oil  the  universe 
to  be  covered  would  appear  to  us  to  include,  in  an  ideal  sigiation,  such 
areas  as  masturbation  and  homosexuality.  Data  gatlierea  3n  the  topic 
of  masturbation  (Kinsey,  1948  and  1953)  indicate  it  to  be  an  almost 
universal  practice  of  both  sexes  for  the  relief  of  sexual  tension.  Infor- 
mation gatliered  about  this  would  have  been  extremely  valuable,  but 
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we  judged  from  trial  responses  that  to  have  included  such  items  would 
have  gone  beyond  the  iiniits  set  by  social  taboos  in  home,  school  and 
community.  Similar  taboos  in  relation  to  homosexuality  and  lesbianism 
led  us  to  exclude  questions  on  these  topics.  Operating  within  the  con- 
straints evident  within  public  school  systems  the  content  had  to  be 
adjusted  to  what  was  realistically  possible  and  acceptable.  The  influence 
of  these  and  other  sexual  taboos,  preventing  discussion,  exploration  or 
research  in  certain  areas,  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  need  for  research 
into  sexual  thinking. 

All  this  involves  the  question  of  ethics  in  socio-psychological  research. 
The  authors,  respectively  a  professional  psychologist  and  a  sociologist, 
and  both  previously  infant  and  primary  teachers  observed  the  normal 
ethical  requirements  to  safeguard  the  children.  Anonymity  of  the 
children,  their  parents,  their  schools  and  school  districts  were  assured 
by  the  use  of  coding  devices.  Permission  of  the  school  administrators 
and  principals  was  obtained,  and  the  parents  of  each  child  selected  for 
interview  were  sent  a  letter  and  asked  permission  for  the  interview  to 
take  place.  The  questions  to  be  asked  have  been  vetted  by  professional 
university  colleagues  and  the  normal  procedures  required  by  professional 
ethics  had  been  observed.  In  thfc  event  only  a  20  per  cent  refusal  rate 
from  parents  occurred.  Frequently,  we  found,  parents  consulted  their 
cliildren,  almost  always  the  older  children,  and  it  was  whether  or  not 
the  children  themselves  felt  they  wanted  to  be  interviewed  which 
appeared  to  be  the  decisive  factor.  Occasionatty  telephone  calls  were 
received  from  parents  of  5-year-olds  expressing  some  anxieties,  mainly 
concerned  with  fatigue  or  strain.  Such  fears  were  allayed  in  most  cases 
by  assurances  to  parents  that  interviews  of  younger  children  would  be 
arranged  early  jn  the  school  day,  and  that  suitable  breaks  would  be 
made  in  the  interview  if  necessary. 

Two  problems  had  to  be  faced  early  in  the  project.  The  first  was  to 
notify  the  schools  and  parents  what  the  project  was  about  in  general 
terms,  without  revealing  too  much  detail  which  might  prepare  the 
cliildren  in  advance  for  the  questions  to  be  asked.  To  this  end  we  drew 
up  a  statement  for  administrators  and  schools  called  'Introducing  the 
Project',  and  a  sample  letter  for  the  schools  to  send  out  to  parents  was 
submitted  to  the  principal.  In  both  these  documents  the  topic  of  the 
research  was  presented  as  ^Children's  Concepts  of  Development'  and 
how  they  look  at  growing  up.  The  letter  to  parents  invariably  included 
the  statement,  *Since  the  process  of  growing  up  includes  body  growth 
and  physical  maturing,  some  of  the  questions  will  be  on  this  topic'. 
Among  the  topics  mentioned  as  part  of  the  interview  were  *birth'  and 


The  second,  and  related  problem,  was  to  avoid  using  the  word  sex, 
which  might  invoke  all  kinds  of  taboos  and  invite  a  veto  on  the  research 


'growth'. 
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before  it  had  begun.  All  quejition^  put  by  adnunistrators,  teachers  and 
parents  were  answered  honestly.  Ol  ten  on  meeting  with  school  staff  we 
were  asked  what  sort  of  questions  we  were  going  to  ask  the  cliildren. 
To  this  usually  three  examples  were  given:  questions  on  ageing;  do  you 
prefer  being  a  boy  or  a  girl  and  why?;  and  questions  on  the  origins  of 
life.  When  asked  directly,  'Do  you  ask  questions  about  where  babies 
come  from?'  we  answered  'Yes\  When  asked  what  use  the  research 
would  be  to  educators,  it  was  stated  that  it  would  be  useful  in  providing 
general  insights  for  parents  and  teachers,  and  valuable  guidelines  for 
teachers  and  curriculum  planners  of  human  biology,  health  and  sex 
education,  and  human  relations  courses. 

Tills  oblique  approach  we  discovered  was  necessary  in  all  the  countries 
involved,  including  Sweden,  which  has  a  long  tradition  of  open  dis- 
cussion on  sexual  matters  and  probably  has  the  world's  most  advanced 
sex  education  curriculum.  Its  introduction  was  aided  in  Sweden  by  the 
research  being  included  in  an  ongoing  project  concerned  with  children's 
maturation.  Even  so,  the  Swedish  project  leader  found  this  low-key 
introduction  necessary.  The  greatest  difficulty  experienced,  as  outlined 
later,  was  in  North  America. 

At  all  times  we  tried  to  avoid  showing  the  interview  schedule  itself, 
since  it  could  be  misunderstood  if  read  through  without  explanation. 
Many  questions  listed  were  contingent  upon  a  child's  previous  answer  and 
the  language  of  the  child  was  used  in  phrasing  tile  contingent  questions. 
From  the  text  it  could  look*as  thougli  sophisticated  and  sexually  phrased 
questions  were  asked  of  all  children  when,  in  fact,  many  of  the  questions 
were  asked  only  of  older  children  who  had  already  introduced  the  topic 
themselves.  A  clear  example  of  this  was  the  question:  'Apart  from  want- 
ing a  baby,  why  do  people  want  to  make  love/have  sex/have  sexual  inter- 
course?' This  was  asked  only  of  those  children  who,  in  discussing  the 
origin  of  babies,  had  mentioned  quite  specifically  the  sexual  activity  of 
parents  as  a  prime  cause  of  conception.  In  asking  this  question  only  the 
vocabulary  actually  voiced  by  the  child  was  used.  The  three  examples 
mentioned  above,  ^  describe  the  sexual  act,  were  frequently  changed 
to  'rooting',  'having  iSqfr,  'humping'  or  simply  'it'! 

This  low  key  appr(Mch  was  felt  to  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  uni- 
verse to  be  research^.  As  explained  in  chapter  1  our  definition  of 
'sex'  and  'sexual'  is"  in  the  broadest  possible  terms.  Given  this  broad 
definition,  about  half  the  content  of  the  larger  developmental  project 
was  not  specifically  sexual  in  the  narrower  sense.  This  included  ageing, 
mother  and  father  roles  in  the  family,  boy  and  girl  identity  and  prefer- 
ences, sex-roles  and  sex-role  stereotyping.  Taking  the  narrower  defi- 
nition of  sexual  relationships,  however,  only  six.  or  seven  questions  out 
of  a  total  of  sixty-three  questions  in  the  interview  schedule  can  be 
directly  identified  within  these- limits. 
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Pretesting  the  interview  jsk^hedule 

Having  determined  the  age  range  to  be  covered,  5  to  15  years,  the 
mel^od  of  investigation  by  clinical  interview,  and  the  approach  to 
sclmofs  and  parents,  there  stUl  remained  the  problem  of  trying  out 
the  universe  of  questions  selected  to  conform  to  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately forty-five  minutes.  Allowance  had  to  be  made  for  variatioQj^Jn 
speed  of  responses  of  individual  children,  so  that  any  period  between 
thirty  minutes  for  the  fastest  child  to  a  full  hour  for  the  slowest  child 
was  planned  for. 

The  considerations  outlined  in  the  previous  section  had  determined 
the  range  of  ideas  to  be  explored  with  children  in  the  trial  period.  In 
all,  five  versions  of  the  interview  were  pretested,  individual  items  being 
included  or  discarded  on  various  criteria.  For  example,  we  had  discarded 
the  technique  of  a  previous  researcher  (Coqn,  1947)  who  used  boy  and 
girl  doUs  to  eiicit  responses,  since  it  was  obvious  that  subjects  9  years 
of  age  and  ove^  would  find  such  an  approach  rather  childish.  However, 
working  on  previous  projective  techniques  demonstrated  by  The  The- 
matic Apperception  Test  (Murray,  1943)  and  used  in  similar  research 
to  ours  (Jackson,  1952;  Goldman,  1964),  we  began  by  including  several 
pictures,  consisting  of  simple  pen  and  ink  drawings.  We  asked  children 
to  describe  differences  between  a  baby  and  a  child,  a  child  and  a 
teenager,  a  teenager  and  an  old  adult.  These  pictures  were  actually 
retained  in  another  form  (see  Figures  5.1  and  5.2)  but  children  in  the 
context  of  this  particular  question  were  too  distracted  by  details  in 
the  picture.  As  a  consequence  the  responses  were  insufficiently  differ- 
entiated and  the  item  was  discarded.  ^  / 

For  similar  reasons  an  interesting  item  on  the  increasing  resMp3i- 
bilities  of  growing  children,  showing  pictures  of  a  tricycle,  bicycle, 
motor  bike  and  car,  was  rejected.  So  also  were  questions  on  cbdldren's 
judgment  at  what  age  they  could  be  left  alone  at  home,  stay  out  after 
dark,  date,  marry  and  have  babies.  Another  lengthy  area  on  the  body 
functions  of  digestion  and  excretory  functions  based  upon  an  American 
and  Israeli  project  (Moore  and  Kendall,  1971)  was  also  discarded  on  the 
grounds  that  our  pretest  responses  confirmed  the  original  research,  that 
although  interesting,  the  results  yielded  were  insignificant.  These  items 
were  pruned  with  some  regret,  since  they  included  how  children  regarded 
the  process  of  toilet  training,  and  had  potential  for  testing  out  Freudian 
and  other  developmental  theories. 

By  the  fourth  and  fifth  pretest  runs  the  final  content  of  the  interview 
schedule  had  been  decided,  to  conform  to  the  required  time  limits  and 
the  suitability  and  variety  of  the  children's  responses.  An  item  testing 
out  children's  response  to  vocabulary,  for  example,  was  retained  but 
was  reduced  from  28  to  1 1  words.  The  fmal  version  of  the  interview 
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..ri^.l  ili-  loiirjii- .4  1  ,,!  (V? 'qiiVstioti^  and  in  b  ^ectiDns  titled 

VvieiiiU  and  P.>svcis,  l\iicnts.  Sc\  DiHerences  and  Preferences,  Birth 
and  C'^iweptKni,  Sex  Lducation  and  Bud>  I'unction^i.  Tinie  was  therr 
spciii  rerining  the  Linitent  to  remove  ambiguities,  deveU^piiig  contingency 
questi  uis  and  standardisirii!  the  prv)cedures  between  interviewers  to 
i;iipr'>v:  uiteivu 'vver  lohahihty  B\  iKxessity,  ail  these  trials  had  to  be 
held  in  Austiaha,  but  having  a  working  knowledge  of  schools  in  the 
'.•the:  ^'Hin tries  involved,  the  autiiuis  wero  satisfied  that  the  interview 
sciieduie  would  be  a  feasible  instrument,  apart  from  slight  alterations 
in  vocabularv  lu  the  American  version,  which  was  vetted  by  child 
psvchi^liigists  at  the-State  Univeniity  of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  Overall 
some  Vii-stralian  children  were  interviewed  in  pretesting  the  inter- 
view schedule 

f  Several  t>ther  valuable  lessons  were  learned  during  the  trial  period. 
One  was  that  abM>lute  pnvacy  was  essential  during  interviewing  and 
'"H^th  inter\iewers  wiien  working  in  the  same  school  had  to  ensure  this 
tt't|uuement.  Ihis  was  diflicult  in  some  Overcrowded  schools,  but 
lulere.UTidv  riu  s#rooi  selected  had  to  be  rejected  because  of  accom- 
TTiodation  problems.  The  interviewers  talked  to  children  in  vacated  staff 
rooms,  sr<  iortH)ms, counselliHg rooms,  prmcipals'  and  deputy  principals' 
*  offices,  L'MTinasia  and  changing  rv)oms.  Staff  were  most  generous  in 

often  vacating  tlieir  nxmis,  altering  schedules  and  accommodating  us 
so  wllhngiv 

Aui^tiier  lesson  learned  early  in  the  trial  period  was  the  possibility 
nt  Vontaminafiorf,  that  is  children  who  had  been  interviewed  early 
talking  to  those  who  were  io  be  interviewed  later.  To  avoid  this,  which 
would  distcut  'natural'  responses,  wherever  possible  only  one  day  was 
spent  in  each  school,  arranging  intervie w^  in  such  a  way  that  two  children 
from  the  same  classroom  were  interviewed  consecutively,  so  that  there 
was  no  time  for  respondents  to  confer  with  each  other.  This  meant  that 
only  foui  children  from  one  group,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  could  be 
interviewed  without  contamination  occurring.  School  breaks  were  used 
by  interviewers  ti»  move  to  anotlier  age  group  in  order  to  minimise 
cotitact.  WTiere  it  ^'as  necessar>^  to  return  to  a  previously  visited  school 
a  gap  at  several  days  was  arranged  so  that  if  there  had  been  any  contact 
between  a  child  who  had  been  interviewed  and  one  still  to  be  interviewed, 
the  uitervening  period  would  minimise  the  impression  made.  In  mem- 
ory tasks  retroactive  inliibition  is  reputed  to  minimise  retention  of 
infomiation. 

Tlie  tirst  and  second  trials  had  been  conducted  by  one  of  the  authors 
and  several  o\  his  students,  but  on  die  third,  fourth  and  fifth  rounds, 
tlw  two  autliors  conducted  the  testing  of  the  final  versions.  It  was  felt 
that  a  man  and  woman  team  would  be  more  acceptable  to  schools  and 
to  parents,  and  particularly  if  the  interviewers  were  a  married  couple. 
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Since  interviewing  in  twn  o!  the  oiiginaliy  planned  countries  had  tp  be 
completed  in  a  sabbatical  year,  desirability  and  necessity  in  the  choice 
of  the  two  intemewers  happily  coincided.  Although  both  authors  were 
trained  primary^  and  infant  teachers,  the  male  author  also  had  secondary 
teacliing  experience.  Originally,  therefore,  the  plan  was  for  the  woman 
ti)  interview  all  younger  children  and  the  man  the  *older  cliildren.  In 
the  event,  it  was  soon  evident  that  above  the  age  of  7,  boys  were  more 
at  ease  talking  to  the  man,  and  girls  to  the  woman  interviewer.  This 
was  the  tinal  pattern  adopted  and  contirmed  the  experience  of  other 
researchers  (Scholleld,  1%8).  Wlien  Sweden  jomed  the  project  a 
suTiilar  dichotomy  was  observed  when  interviewers,  trained  by  the 
authors,  interviewed  in  Swedish. 

Selecting  the  sample  / 

To  distort  a  popular  pohtieal  aphonsm  'some  investigator^  ^choose 
samples,  but  others  have  samples  thrust  upon  them'.  All  well-trained 
researchers  are  aware  that  sound  sampling  procedures  are  essential, 
\et  every  researcher  knows  from  experience  that  sampling  is  not  as 
smiple  as  the  textbook  approach  suggests,  and  that  various  restraints 
arise  to  modilv  what  i»s  regarded  as  ideal.  These  restraints  were  en- 
countered by  the  investigators,  many  of  them  caused  by  cultural  differ- 
ences and  many  by  the  nature  of  the  topic  being  investigated.  Tliis  will 
become  clear  as  the  sampling  procedures  are  described,  ^ 

Age  groups  selected 

Within  the  Umits  of  time  imposed  the  selected  age  range  "of  5  to  15 
years  presented  a  choice.  Tlie  kind  of  statistical  analysis  envisaged  for 
the  results  required  at  least  20  children  in  each  age  cohort,  for  each 
country.  Trials  of  the  interviews,  however,  indicated  that  observable 
difterences  between  5  and  6  year  olds  in  the  responses  given  were  very 
slight,  and  similarly  between  7  and  8  year  olds  and  the  older  groups 
^)  and40,  and  11  and  12.  By  taking  every  alternate  year  it  was  calculated 
that  the  number  in  each  cohort  could  be  considerably  increased,  at  the 
same  time  enhancing  the  sequential  analysis. 

The  intention  then  was  to  interview  40  children  in  each  cohort,  in 
each  country,  20  boys  and  20  girls,  aged  5,  7,  9,  LI,  13  and  15  years. 
Thi5  would  yield,  ideally,  a  total  sample  of  240  children  in  each  country, 
■  This  was  achieved  in  Austraha  and  Britain,  but  as  Table  3.1  indicates 
this  was  not  achieved  in  North  America  and  irt  Sweden;  the  former  for 
mainly  political  reasons  and  the  latter  because  of  the  necessity  for 
completing  the  Swedish  sample  within  a  certain  time  limit. 
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I  VBU  V 1    /'  'rj/  number  i )/  responJe/us  hv  age-years  and  sex  in 
four  countries  \^ 


Country 

Boys 

dirls 

Totals 

Aiean  jj^e 

N 

,  Australu 
Fn  gland 
NoT-t-h  Amenca 
Sweden 

20 
20 

1-^ 

IS 

20 

:o 
1 1 

15 

40 
40 
24 
30 

5.64 
5.59 
5.66 
5.44 

>  Australia 
Fn  gland 
North  America 
Sweden 

.  20 
20 
15 
15 

20 
20 
15 
15 

40 
40 
30 
30 

7.5  1 
7.52 
7.45 
7.63 

Australia 
Fngland 
^  Ntyth  A<^i erica 
Sweden^ 

20 

20 
15 

20 
20 
15 
15 

40 
40 

30 
30 

9.5  2 
9.54 
9.57 
9.60 

11 

AuiJ^alia 
Fngland 
North  America 
Sweden 

20 
20 
14 

/'  15 

20 
20 
16 
15 

40 
40 
30 
30 

1 1.50 
1 1.42 
11.50 
11.58 

13 

Australia 
F  n  gland 
North  America 
Sweden 

20. 

16 
15 

20 
20 
17 
15 

'  40 
40 

33 
30 

13.54 
13.4 1 
13.57 
13.49 

15 

) 

Australia 
Fngland 
North  America 
Sweden 

20 
20 
16 
15 

20 
'  20 
15 
15 

40 
40 
31 

30  ' 

15.47 
15.39 
15.49 
15.47 

Totals 

419 

419 

838 

A  note  on  statistical  tables 

All  figures  in  the  Ubles  which  follow  giving  percentages,  may  be  rounded  to  the 
nearest  whole  number.  Since  percentages  of  zero  scores  axe  not  normally  included 
the  totals  do  not  necessarilj'  come  to  100',r.  ^V^lere  decimal  points  are  used, 
tlgures  axe  rounded  to  two  decimal  places.  ^ 


The  Gauntries  selected 

As  Australians  themselves  the  authors  were  aware  that  Australians  tend 
to  model  their  school  systems  and  curricula,  and  their  educational 
assumptions  upon  British  education,  stemming  from  the  origins  of  the 
country  as  a  series  of  British  colonies.  But  there  has  been  an  increasing 
practice  in  recent  years  of  focussing  attention  upon  North  America, 
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borrviwing  ideas  liuni  hotli  the  USA  and  C!anada  as  large  numbers  of 
Australijji  acadeniiCb  return  home  having  taught  or  taken  research  degrees 
in  North  Amenciin  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  As  one  of  the 
jutllors  (Cioldman,  1971)  noted  elsewhere: 

Fducationdlly  ind  emotionally  Australia  saw  itself  initially  as  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Britain  referring  to  it  even  now  ...  as 
'home'.  With  the  second  World  War,  the  coming  of  United  States 
soldiers  and  (ienera{  Motors  to  Australia,  Australians  moved  their 
position  to  an  offshore  island  just  out  of  siglu  of  California.  The 
emotional  towing  process  has  gone  on  ever  since. 

Apart  from  the  Australian  use  of  Britain  and  North  America  as 
educational  models,  all  countries  initially  planned  for  the  project  have 
certain  other  similanties,  Tliey  are  English  speaking  although,  to  parody 
Cieorge  Bernard  Shaw,  they  may  be  three  peoples  divided  by  a  common 
language,  with  some  distinct  dialect  and  linguistic  usages.  All  stem 
initially  from  the  same  British  colonial  roots.  Books,  journals  and 
curriciilar  materials  of  all  kinds  are  used  interchangeably  in  educational 
institutions.  /Xustralia  with  only  a  small  population  of  14  million, 
compared  v/ith  Canada's  23  million,  UK's  54  million  and  USA's  203 
million,  looks  to  Britain  and  North  America  for  a  great  deal  of  its 
research  ideas  in  education,  psychology  and  the  social  sciences  generally 
(approximate  tlgures  taken  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1979). 
Generalisations  about  children,  child  development  and  the  establishment 
of  *nonns'  have  in  Australia  been  largely  based  upon  North  American 
or  British  samples.  Only  recently  have  distinctively  Australian  samples 
been  used,  as  research  funds  and  expertise  have  increased.  From  an 
Australian  viewpoint  it  was  important  to  discover  in  what  ways  Australian 
children  differed  from  or  had  similarities  to  their  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Anglo-American  cousins,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  cross-national 
studies. 

■  Sweden  cannot  be  included  in  the  above  historical,  cultural,  edu- 
cational and  linguistic  context.  It  was  included  in  the  study  for  a  quite 
different  reason,.  The  Swedish  educational  system  has  long  been  admired, 
sometimes  envie]^74)y  English-speaking  countries  and  quoted  extensively 
in  comparative  literature  as  the  avant-garde  If  not  the  enfant  terrible 
of  the  educational  world.  In  the  realm  of  sex  and  morals,  Sweden  has 
also  been  regarded,  well  before  'the  permissive  society'  was  talked 
about  elsewhere,  as  socially  tolerant  about  divorce,  pre-marital  relations, 
sex  tilms  and  publications,  and  other  related  sexual  matters  (Linner, 
1^)77),  In  health  and  sex  education  Swedish  curricula,  when  compared 
with  the  cautious  and  controversial  approach  in  Australia,  USA  and 
Britain,  is  markedly  advanced,  although  there  are  many  critics  who 
would  characterise  it  as  retrogressive  father  than  progressive.  At  the 
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tunc  ol  the  auLii^'is'  viMl  u>  ScJiuliriavia,  a  new  Swedish  sex  education 
piograninie  was  about  ti)  he  launched,  wliich  had  ahnust  universal 
support  from  the  churches,  parent^il  and  teacliers'  groups  and  the 
politicdl  parties.  It  is  tlierefore  ot^  considerable  interest,  not  least  to 
Swedish  educators,  to  know,  at^ter  so  many  years  of  compulsory  sex 
;3Jucatuni  111  tlie  scliools,  how  Swedish  children  may  differ  from  their 
rnghsh  speakuig  peers. 

The  inclusion  of  the  Swedish  sampV  did  mean  that  these  interviews 
could  not  be  done  by  the  Fngiish-speaking  authors^  since  Swedish 
children  had  to  be  interviewed  in  Swedish.  This  introduced  a  variable 
not  present  in  tlie  otlier  three  Sifiuples.  This  was,  however,  minimised 
by  two  measures  adapted  to  meet  these  problems.  The  first  measure 
wah  the  close  co-of>e ration  of  the  autliors  with  Swedish  colleagues, 
traiiuiig  them  in  the  standardised  interview  technique  required  and  a 
thorough  bnefmg  in  the  approach  to  schools  and  parents.  The  second 
measure,  as  is  noniial  procedure  in  cross-cultural  studies,  was  to  check 
the  translation  of  the  interview  schedule  from  EngUsh  into  Swedish  by 
back'translating'  it  from  the  Swedish  translation  into  English,  then 
ctHiiparing  both  Enghsh  versions,  the  original  and  the  back-translation 
to  discover  possible  discrepancies  (see  Brislin  et  al.,  1973).  Only  one 
item,  not  central  io  the  investigation,  was  found  to  have  been  mis- 
translated. As  scoring  of  the  Swedish  children's  responses  proceeded, 
several  minor  verbal  discrepancies  were  discovered.  These  were  noted, 
their  significance  discussed  with  Swedish  colleagues,  and  allowed  for 
in  evaluating  the  results.  Campbell  (1969)  listed  fifteen  factors  which 
may  jeopardise  tlie  validity  of  any  explanation  of  data  obtained  from 
different  countries,  pointing  out  tliat  'translation  inadequacies  constitute 
instrumentation  errors'.  All  Campbell's  factors  were  covered  in  this 
study  including  translation,  principally  because  the  Swedish  colleagues 
involved  were  experienced  Swedish-English  bihnguals,  not  surprising 
when  Fnghsh  is  the  compulsory  foreign  language  in  all  Swedish  schools, 
and  lugher  degree  dissertations^  Swedish  universities  must  normally 
be  presented  in  English.  Consequently,  the  Swedish  interviewers  were 
conversant  ^ith  the  original  English  interview  schedule  and  were  also 
responsible  l(or  translating  tlie  children's  responses  from  Swedish  into 
English.  ^ 

The  larger  problems,  outlined  by  Goodnow  (1969)  in  a  discussion 
on  cross-cultural  comparative  research  into  culture  and  thinking,  were 
faced  at  the  outset  of  the  study  fj).439): 

When  we  consider  intellectual  growth  or  style  in  different  cultures, 
we  are  confronted  by  three  requirements.  We  need  to  obtain,  by 
combining  results  from  several  studies,  some  picture  of  skills 
common  to  people  from  many  backgrounds,  as  well  as  skills  that 
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JutererUiate  among  thenu  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  find  the 
features  ot'miUeu  that  may  account  for  the  similarities  and 
ditYerences  in  skills.  And  tin  ally,  the  thorniest  requirement  of 
all,  we  have  to  ask  as  we  transpose  a  task  from  one  culture  to 
another,  whether  the  same  answer  means  the  sajne  thing  in 
both  worlds. 

Goodnow's  point  is  weD  taken,  but  it  also  involves  looking  not  only  at 
the  differences  but  at  the  similarities  of  the  societies  chosen  for  study. 
Upset's  (1%3)  comments  on  the  political  commonalities  he  identified 
in  Canada,  Australia,  USA  and  England  were  rioted  in  chapter  1.  Another 
commonality  regarded  as  central  by  many  researchers  (GOodnow, 
i%9,  Le  Vine,  1970;  Lesser  and  Kandel,  1968)  in  cross-cultural  com- 
parisons of  children,  is  the  factor  of  schooling.  This  was  found  to  be 
particularly  important  in  research  involving  Piagetian-type  tasks  (Dasen, 
19';'7).  It  can  be  claimed  that  all  the  countries  involved  in  this  study  of* 
children's  sexual  thinking  have  compulsory  universal  school  provision. 
Their  school  systems  share  several  important  characteristics  such  as  an 
emphasis  on  verbal  and  spoken  activity,  the  asking  of  questions,  and  a 
problem-solving  approach  ia  many  subjects.  These  are,  in  contrast  to 
many  other  universal  schooiTs  systems,  not  dominated  by  rote-learning 
or  memory  task  learning  trim  textbooks,  as  Goodnow  found  to  be  the 
case  in  her  study  of  Hong  Kong  children  (p.  457). 

The  age-structured  school  system  in  the  areas  chosen  in  Australia, 
England  and  North  America  were  almost  identical,  schooling  beginning 
between  years  5  and  6  and  comprehensive  high  schools  beginning  about 
year  12.  Areas  in  England  which  retain  selective  higii  schools,  that  is, 
the  grammar  school  system,  were  not  used.  The  major  structural  differ- 
ence in  tVie  countries  selected  is  in  Sweden,  where  schooling  do^not 
begin  until  year  7  and  provides  a  *basic  school'  often  called  *cornt>fe- 
hensive'  from  that  age  until  16.  This  difference  was'noted  in  Husen's 
(1967)  international  study.  A  very  large  proportion  of  Swedish  5-year- 
olds  do  attend  kindergartens  rather  similar  in  programme  to  Australian 
'prep'  classes,  British  'infant' schools  and  first-year  American  elementary 
schools.  Tliese  different  structures  can  be  seen  in  Table  3.2.  Apart  from 
this  structural  difference,  the  type  of  learning  emphasis  mentioned 
earher  would  appear  to  be  the  most  vital  common  schooling  factor.  A 
wide  variety  of  schools  was  chosen  in  eacH  area  selected,  and  this  varied 
according  to  all  kinds  of  factoids,  the  nature  of  the  administrative  system, 
the  distances."  to  be  travelled  and  the  willingness  of  the  school  principal 
involved.  An^xamination  of  Table  3.2  shows  a  suitable  distribution  of 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  North  American  sample,  due  to  the 
political  problems  discussed  elsewhere.  We  have  already  noted  that  this 
was  responsible  for  the  difficulty  of  gaining  entry  to  the  schools  and 
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TABU  3.2  Distribution  and  types  afschools  from  which  children 
were  selected  by  country 


oCftOOU 

Totals 

Kindergarten 

12 

12 

Primary/ 
FJementary 

10 

9 

5 

24 

Comprehensive 
(Primary  and 
Secondary) 

11 

11 

Secondary 

5 

4 

4 

13 

lotals 

15 

13 

9 

23 

60 

^  .     the  consequentially  less  satisfactory  nature  of  the  sample.  In  all  four 
countries  all  schools  used  were  co-educational. 

^    Sclecdon  of  geographical  areas  ^ 

One  of  the  thorny  problems  in  cross-cultural  sampling  is  the  selection 
of  areas  which  can  be  regarded  as  typical  or  representative  of  the 
countries  involved  (Brislin  etal.^  1973).  According  to  orthodox  sampling 
method  the  sampling  to  meet  this  requirement  of  typicality  would  be 
the  selection  of  children  in  Australia  from  all  six  states  of  the  feder- 
ation, in  North  America  all  fifty  states  of  the  USA  and  the  ten  provinces 
of  Canada,  JfU  four  countries  forming  the  United  King;dom  and  all 
twenty-four  counties  in  Sweden.  A  national  sample  should  also,  theor- 
etically, include  a  suitable  proportion  of  urban  and  rural  children, 
and  within  states,  provinces  and  countries  an  appropriate  'scatter'  "of 
children.  This  would  ensure  that  all  socio-economic  groups  and,  in 
particular,  different  ethnic  and  first  generation  immigrant  groups  would 
be  included.  An  example  of  an  attempt  to  use  a  national  sampling  frame 
of  this  rigour  can  be  seen  in  the  latest  revision  of  the  Stan  ford- Bi  net 
intelligence  scales  in  the  USA.  Even  here,  after  the  expending  of  several 
million  dollars,  the  actual  sample  achieved  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal 
Such  an  ideal  sampling  frame  was  not  within  our  limited  time  an\i 
resources,  and  it  would  have  required  a  much  larger  sample  if  all  the 
necessary  ingredients  were  to  be  included.  Rigorous  sampling  was 
attempted  in  Husen's  (1967)  International  Study  of  Achievement  in 
Mathematics,  which  included  North  America,  Australia,  England  and 
Sweden  but  it  could  not  be  claimed  that  with  even  the  most  detailed 
planning  an<J  generous  fmancing  completely  adequate  national  samples 
were  achieved. 

In  its  place  the  investigators  chose  geographical  areas  whicK  were 
not  untypical  and  could  bear  comparison  be^een  countries.  This  may 
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^ccm  a  convoluted  wa\  oi  choosing  the  sample,  but  it  is  in  fact  enii- 
nenily  practicable.  For  the  purpose  ol  controlling  the  enormous  number 
of  variables  involved  it  was  decided  to  exclude  country  based  and  inner- 
cit\  children.  Each  area  selected  was  urban-suburban,  situated  near  to 
a  large  city  containing  mixed  residential  socio-economic  groups,  and 
within  reasonable  access  of  a  university  to  be  used  as  a  research  base. 
The  following  were  selected: 

Australia  suburbs  north  of  Melbourne  city  centre  and 

within  24  kilometres  (15  miles)  of  La  Trobe 
University. 

b'n^land  suburbs  within  the  Reading-Slougli  conurbations 

and  witliin  32  kilometres  (20  miles)  of  Reading 
J  University. 

Sohh  America     suburbs  in  the  Buffalo-Niagara  area,  upper  New 
York  State  and  Ontario  Province,  Canada,  and 
within  32  kilometres  (20  miles)  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  or  Brock 
University,  Ontario. 

Sweden  outer  suburbs  of  Stockholm,  and  within  24 

kilometres  (15  miles)  of  Stockholm  University. 
Part  of  the  Swedish  5-year-old  sample  was  taken 
from  a  city  80  kilometres  (50  miles)  west  of  ♦# 
Stockliolm. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  areas  are  in  many  ways  not  typical  of 
the  countries  involved,  and  many  examples  may  be  cited.  When  the 
considerable  diversity  of  North  America  is  considered,  for  example, 
the  point  is  well  taken.  We  therefore  do  not  suggest  that  the  samples 
selected  represent  national  samples,  but  in  claiming  that  they  are  not 
untypical  we  would  argue  that  they  are  suitable  samples  for  comparison 
of  AustraUan,  tngiish.  North  American  and  Swedish  children  with 
certain  geographical  and  ethnic  limitations.  Such  sampling  devices  have 
frequendy  to  be  used  in  cross-cultural  studies  (Price-Wilhams,  1969). 


Political  problems  in  selection 

Apart  from  North  America  we  experienced  no  problems  in  approaching 
administrators  and  school  principals,  securing  access  to  schools  and 
gaining  the  consent  of  parents  through  the  procedures  outlined  earher. 
On  botli  sides  of  the  Canadian-USA  border,  despite  the  continuous 
efforts- of  university  coUeagu.es  to  help  us  make  contacts  and  gain  access 
to  schools,  we  encountered  widespread  negative  attitudes,  and  consider- 
able opposition.  This  was  so  pronounced  that  after  more  than  a  month 
"of  fruitless  eff  ort,  we  almost  gave  up  and  returned  to  Britain.  However, 
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patient  pcisiKi^mu  and  jKMSistonce  succeeded,, althougli  the  time  spent 
in  thiii  process  lelt  us  less  tune  ior  the  actual  interviewing.  For  this 
reason  the  North  American  sample  is  the  smallest  and  leasl  satisfactory 
ol"  the  four  samples  completed. 

The  overall  reason  for  these  difficulties  would  appear  to  be  tiie  direct 
political  control  exercised  by  elected  Boards  of  Education  in  the  USA, 
to  whom  area  superintendents  of  schools  are  responsible.  These  Boards 
are  usually  composed  of  lay  persons  who  act  as  watchdogs,  if  not 
leaders,  of  tlie  community.  In  Canada  committees  of  professionals, 
using  head  teachers,  perform  this  function,  and  while  not  as  vulnerable 
as  the  Boards  on  the  other  side  of  the  border,  have  nevertheless  corporate 
responsibilities  and  are  subject  to  corporate  pressures.  By  a  misfortune 
of  timing,  we  were  trying  to  gain  entry  to  schools  in  New  York  S^Hte 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  local  Boards  of  Education  elections.  Ad- 
ministrators were  plainly  anxious  that  our  project  might  provide  political 
ammunition  during  those  elections  and  leave  them  exposed  to  public 
criticism.  These  anxieties  concerned  two  issues  about  our  project. 

The  first  issue  stemmed  from  an  awareness  that  sexual  development 
was  part  of  our  enquiry  and,  while  personally  recognising  its  importance 
as  a  research  topic,  administrators  knew  it  to  be,  as  one  put  it,  'a  red'-hot 
political  issue*.  While  in  some  parts  of  tlie  United  States  sex  education 
has  been  accepted,  the  classic  case  of  Analieim,  California,  is  well 
known  to  administrators  (see  Breasted,  1971;  Eraser,  1972).  A  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  in  Anaheim  and  several  teachers  had  introduced 
a  health  and  sex  curriculum  into  their  schools^ having  gained  the  support 
of  the  local  Board  of  Education  to  do  so.  However,  at  the  next  Board 
of  Education  election  it^  had  become  such  an  issue  that  vociferous 
opponents  were  elected  to  the  Board,  who  promptly  sacked  the  super- 
mtendent  and  'offending'  teachers  Anaheim,  California  is  famed  in 
educational  circles  as  more  than  the  home  of  Disneyland.  One  superin- 
tendent said  to  us  he  didn't  want  his  home  bombed,, and  another,  due 
to  retire  shortly,  Feported  that  he  would  not  put  his  pension  at  risk. 

The  second  issue  stemmed  from  a  misunderstanc^ng  of  what  cross- 
cultural  methodology  has  to  ensure.  In  preliminary  discussions  with 
administrators  when  we  outlined  the  need  to  control  certain  variables, 
it  was  accepted  that  like  had  to  be  compared  with  like  in  each  country. 
Selection  of  children  had  to  be  confined  to  those  speaicing  the  vernacular, 
the  majority  indigenous  language,  and  those  of  similar  ethnic,  racial  and 
cultural  background.  Without  a  large-scale  sample,  it  was  impossible  to 
compare  differing  etlinic  and  immigrant  groups  in  the  four  countries 
chosen.  Apart  from  language  problems,  howpould  Indians  and  Chinese 
in  Canada,  Poles  and  Hispanic^^in  the  USA,  Pakistanis  and  Indians  in 
Britain,  Greeks,  Italians  ^d  Turjcs  in  ^Australia,  and  Yugoslav  guest 
workers  in  Swed.en,  be  compared  with  each  other?  Not  to  include  these 
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and  other  ethnic  gioup:^  in  dui  sample  on  botli  the  USA  and  Canada 
was  interpreted  by  some  as  discriminatory  and  contrary  to  human 
riglus.  By  such  arguments  research  into  the  characteristics  of  girls 
would  discriminate  against  boys;  research  into  working-class  character- 
istics would  discriminate  against  the  middle  classes;  research  with  the 
handicapped  would  discriminate  against  tlie  healthy.  Our  concern  to 
ensure  no  tlrst-ge aeration  immigrant^  and  exclude  non-vernacular 
speaken>  was  tlierefore  misinterprete^i^ccasionaily  and  seen  as  a  politi- 
cal issue. 

It  has  been  apparent  to  the  authors  for  some  time  that  worthwhile 
research  in  North  America  is  greatly  impeded  by  this  kind  of  political 
contrt:)l.  Only  surveys  of  the  most  impersonal  kind  would  seem  to  be 
acceptable,  and  even  in  these  cases  records  are  carefully  guarded.  Our 
recent  experience  confirms  tliis  impression  and  it  is  our  personal  view 
tliat  in  [larticular  this  kind  of  political  paranoia  is  disastrous  for  those 
who  have  no  say  in  the  matter,  the  children  themselves.  This  situation 
accounts  for  the  composition  of  the  North  Ajnerican  sample,  which  led 
to  its  being  predonunandy  Canadian  children  from  the  southernmost 
part  of  Ontario,  adjacent  to  its  border  with  Upper  New  York  State. 
Although  there  are  historical  and  subtle  cultural  differences  between 
the  two  areas  on  each  side  of  the  border,  economically  and  socially  the 
life-style  appears  to  be  almost  identical,  the  same  radio  and  television 
programmes  are  experienced  by  tlie  children,  and  schooling,  in  tejms  of 
ihe  factors  discussed  earher,  is  similar.  Since  the  total  number  of  children 
was  only  178  from  the  two  areas  combined,  it  was  not  feasible  to  break 
these  down  ijito  separate  USA  and  Canadian  samples  since  the  numbers 
in  each  age  cohort  would  be  too  small  for  cellular  analysis.  The  178 
children  have,  therefore,  been  presented  as  one  North  American  sample. 

Selecting  the  children 

Once  access  to  schools  had  been  agreed,  registers  were  examined  so  that 
only  the  names  of  children  withifi  the  age  group  specified  were  retained. 
Then,  depending  upon  the  size  of  school,  every  second,  third  or  fourth 
name  was  selected  in  strict  order.  While  this  is  not  random  but  known 
as  systematic  sampling,  it  is  thought  to  be  as  acceptable  as  random 
sampHng.  After  ensuring  that  only  Caucasian  children  remained  on  this 
selected  list,  the  fmal  selectio/i  from  each  school  was  decided  on  two 
criteria.  All  children  had  to  6e  living  in  a  two-parent  family  situation 
and  all  children  to  be  interviewed  should  have  at  least  one  younger 
brother  or  sister.  Despite  the  large  number  of  divorces  and  separations 
in  all  societies  involved,  it  was  felt  important  to  interview  children  with 
the  best  opportunity  to  observe  a  parent  of  each  sex  at  home,  to  see  at 
first  hand  a  marital  relationship  and  have  firsthand  experience  of  such 
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d  partnerslup.  Suirngate  di\d  dc facto  relationsliips  were  accepted 

under  this  category.  Screening  was  assisted  by  teachers,  and  by  con- 
sulting school  records  when  available. 

The  second  criterion  to  ensure  each  child  interviewed  had  a  younger 
sibling  was  again  to  provide  the  best  possible  conditions  for  children 
observing  and  learning  about  physical  development.  Such  cliiidren 
would  have  observed  a  new  baby  entering  the  family  and  both  mother 
and  baby  undergoing  physical  changes.  Tliis  control  of  birth  order  and 
experience  has  been  used  in  otlier  studies  of  a  sijiiilar  kind  (Bernstein, 
1973).  ^ 

The  parents  of  ailcruld  re  n  meeting  these  criteria  were  then  written 
to  and  pemiission  to  interview 'requested.  The  parental  refusal  rate,  as 
reported  earlier,  was  about  20  per  cent,  slightly  lugher  with  adolescents 
and  varying  slightly  from  school  to  school.  In  Sweden  the  parent  re- 
fusal rate  was  about  5  per  cent.  Acceptances  in  each  school  were  then 
examined  for  father's  occupation  so  that  a  rough  estimate  could  be 
made  of  tlie  socio-economic  spread  of  the  sample.  Since  it  was  not 
possible  for  each  interviewer  to  ijiterview  more  than  eight  or  at  the 
most  nine  cliiidren  in  a  school  day,  the  selection  from  the  final  list 
tended  to  eliminate  any  schdol  bias.  Set  out  in  Table  3.3  is  the  compo- 
sition of  the  sample  by  size  of  family,  birth  order,  father's  occupation 
and  abdity  estimates.  Each  variable  is  analysed  and  tested  to  see  if  there 
are  significant  differences  between  countries  and  within  age  cohorts. 

TABLi:  3.3  Mean  size  of  family  from  which  children  were  selected 
by  country 


A  ustralia 

Mean  size  of  family  3.26 

Standard  deviation  1.53 

Variance         -  2.35 

N  240 


North 

England      America  Sweden 

2.80  2.83  2.57 

I. II  0.98  0.81 

1.23  0.97  0.66 

240  178  180 


When  tested  by  Analysis  of  Variance  for  the  main  effects  of  country, 
there  were  significant  differences  found  between  sizes  of  family  in  the 
four  countries  (with  3  d.f.,  F  =  13.15  yielding  <  0.001  significance). 
One  would  expect  such  differences  to  be  evident  since  the  average  size 
of  families  differ  from  one  country's  population  to  another  as  Table  3.3 
indicates.  However,  an  examination  of  the  mexp  size  of  family  from 
wliich  the  children  were  selected  shows  tlie  din*erences  between  each 
country  to  be  minimal,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  research  can  be 
accepted  as  roughly  comparable.  When  tested  for  differences  by  age- 
year  the  results  are  again  significant  (with  5  d.f.,  F  -  16.12  yielding 
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<  0.001  signiilcance).  V\m  is  not  surprising  since  families  which  include 
5-year-olds  who  must  have  at  least  one  younger  sibling,  will  tend  to  be 
smaller,  and  those  which  include  15-year-olds  will  tend  to  be  larger. 
When,  however,  two-way  interactions  between  countries  and  age-years 
are  analysed  no  significant  differences  are  evident  (see  Appendix  A, 
Tables  A.8  and  A.9  for  statistical  details). 

When  the  size  of  family  is  classified  into  smtfcU  (2  children),  medium 
(3  to  5  children)  and  large  (6  children  or  more)  in  Table  3.4  the  simi- 
larities and  differences  between  tlie  samples  are  clearer. 

TABLE  3.4  Size  of  family  from  which  children  were  selected,  in 
percentages,  by  country 


Family  type 

A  ustralia 

England 

North 
A  merica 

Sweden 

Small  family 
(2  chUdren) 

31.7% 

50.4% 

44.9% 

58.3% 

Medium  family 
(3-5  children) 

61.7% 

46.2% 

52.8% 

40.6% 

Large  family  (6  or 
more  children) 

6.7% 

3.3% 

2.2% 

1.1% 

Family  size  may  affect  children's  sexual  thinking  in  that  varied 
experiences  of  children  within  each  family  may  be  reflected.  Yet  the 
common  factor  in  ail  families  is  that  ail  respondents  have  at  least  one 
younger  sibling,  and  that  the  fanuly  is  a  stable  nuclear  family  with  two 
parents  living  together. 

As  previously  noted  birth  order  of  the  children  selected  is  an  import- 
ant variable.  Table  3.5  indicates  the  differences  between  the  four 
countries. 

TABLE  3.5  Mean  birth  order  within  family  of  children  selected  by 
country 

North 

Australia       England      America  Sweden 


Mean  birth  order  1.82  1.47  1.57  1.41 

Standard  deviation  1.38  0.89  '0.86  0.93/ 

Variance  1.90  0.79  0.74  0.86 

N  240  ^    240  178  180 

Significant  differences  were  found  between  the  distribution  of  birth 
order  in  the  family  in  the  samples  from  the  different  countries,  although 
these  differences  are  not  as  high  as  in  those  seen  in  the  size  of  family 
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analysis  (with  3  J.i.  6.43  yielding  <  0.001  significance).  Since  size 
of  families  differs  one  would  expect  the  distribution  of  birth  order  to 
differ  accordingly,  since  in  larger  families  birth  order  will  tend  to  be 
higher  and  in  smailer  families  will  tend  to  be  lower,  given  the  constant 
of  a  younger  sibling.  Examining  the  mean  average  birth  order  for  each 
country  reveals  that  these  "differences  are  again  minimal  and  for  the 
purpose  of  this  research  can  be  accepted  as  roughly  comparable.  When 
tested  for  differences  by  age-year  the  results  are  again  significant 
(Where  d.f.  =  5,  F  16.12  yielding  <  0.001).  But  when  two-way  inter- 
actions between  countries  and  age-years  are  analysed  no  sigiuficant 
differences  are  evident  (see  Appendix  A,  tables  A.8  and  A.9  for  statistical 
details).  The  vast  majority  of  children  in  each  sample  are  first  born  with 
one  younger  sibling,  the  next  largest  group  are  second  bom  with  one 
older  sibling.  Only  a  small  percentage  have  a  liigher  birth  order  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  detailed  Table  A.2  in  Appendbc  A.  The  distribution 
of  cliildren  with  siblings  of  the  same  and  opposite  sex  can  be  seen  in 
Table  9.1. 

To  assess  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  families  from'  which 
children  were  selected  various  measures  were  considered,  based  upon 
fa|;f\er's  occupation.  Altliough  the  mother's  occupation  had  been  noted 
in  collecting  family  data,  in  searcliing  for  an  international  scale  of 
occupations  it  was  evident  that  the  father's  occi*pation  yielded  a  more 
accurate  comparative  index  of  socio-economic  status.  It  was  essential 
to  use  an  indicator  which  was  comparable  in  all  the  countries  from 
wliich  the  children  were  drawn.  The  final  choice  was  the  Standard 
International  Occupational  and  Prestige  Scale  (Treiman^  1977)  known 
as  S.I.O.P.S.  Separate  prestige  scales  ofoccupations  exist  in  the  countries 
sampled,  such  as  Goldthorpe  and  Hope  (1964)  in  Britain,  Congalton 
(1969)  in  Australia,  and  Duncan  (1961)  in  the  United  States.  The 
S.I.O.P.S.  as  devised  by  Treiman  is  based  upon  a  large  number  of 
countries,  including  all  those  used  in  this  study,  and  its  validity  is 
reasonably  authenticated.  The  scale  has  a  range  of  90  points,  with  a 
score  provided  for  each  occupation.  A  gas  meter  reader,  for  example, 
was  classified  as  21,  a  customs  inspector  as  44,  a  primary  school- 
teacher as  57,  and  a  physician  as  78.  The  occupations  listed  in  our 
study  ranged  from  score  13  to  score  78,  with  the  objective  of  averaging 
a  score  of  46  for  die  sample  from  each  country.  The  mean  scores 
achieved  can  be  seen  in  Table  3.6.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  target  of  a 
mean  score  of  46  has  been  almost  achieved,  and  while  analysis  of 
variance  reveals  significant  differences  (where  d.f.  =  3,  F  =  5.89  yielding 
<  0,001  significance)  the  mean  scores  in  each  country  show  these  to 
be  minimal,  and  are  sufficiently  comparable  for  the  purpose  of  this 
study.  In  a  three-way  analysis  of  variance,  by  country  the  differences 
are  significant  (where  d.f.  =  3,  F  =  5.93  yielding <  0.001  significance). 
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TABLE  3.t)  Mean  scores  i)f  father  Yiwcupation  of  children  by 
country 

North 


Australia 

England 

America 

Sweden 

Mean  average  score 

SIOPS 

47.31 

47.71 

43.25 

45.74 

Standard  deviation 

11.97 

11.49 

10.44 

12.85 

Variance 

143.19 

131.96 

109.07 

165.04 

N 

240 

240 

178 

180 

(A  more  detailed  analysis,  by  country,  sex,  age  group  and  totals  can  be  seen  in 
Appendix  A,  Tables  A. 3  and  A.4.) 

but  by  age-year,  and  by  two-way  interaction  between  country  and  age- 
years,  the  differences  are  not  significant.  This  would  suggest  that  in 
terms  of  socio-economic  status,  as  measured  by  father's  occupation, 
the  samples  trom  tlie  different  countries  are  reasonably  comparable. 

Since  ability  and  tiiinking  levels  are  closely  associated,  estimates  of 
the  children's  abilities  as  a  five  point  scale  ('weU  below  average'  to  'weU 
above  average')  were  requested  from  their  teachers.  Although  standard- 
ised ability  or  intelligence  tests  are  currently  in  use  in  many  of  the 
schools  sampled,  there  were  no  tests  yielding  similar  measures  available 
for  all  of  the  age  groups,  and  these  certainly  differed  frorh  country  to 
country.  Teachers'  estimates  of  ability  were  therefore  used,  except  in 
the  case  of  Swedish  five-year-olds  who  were  not  part  of  the  compulsory 
school  system.  Swedish  pre-school  teachers  generally  felt  unable  to  make 
such  estimates. 

TA  BLE  3.7  ]vfean  average  ability  of  students  as  assessed  by  teacher's 
estimates  by  country 


North 

Australia 

England 

America 

Sweden 

Mean  estimated 

abnity 

3.31 

3.32 

3.40 

2.76 

Standard  deviation 

0.88 

0.95 

0.96 

1.47 

Variance 

0.77 

0.91 

0.92 

2.18 

N 

240 

240 

178 

180 

(A  more  detailed  analysis  of  ability  by  sex  and  age  year  can  be  seen  in  Appendix 
A,TabIe  A.7.) 

Analysis  of  variance  testing  for  main  effects  of  country  yielded  signifi- 
cant differences  (where  d.f.  =  3,  F  =  14.41,  yielding  <  0.001  signifi- 
cance). A  three-way  analysis  of  variance  by  country,  age-year  and 
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iwu-way  interaction  between  tlieni  yielded  similar  differences,  jiven 
g^o,  in  terms  of  ability  as  measured  by  teachers'  estimates,  the  samples 
of  each  country  can  be  treated  as  roughly  comparable  with  each  other. 
Tliis  result  is  surprising  since  all  teachers  were  using  standardised 
categories  ai>  defined  by  themselves,  within  one  country,  by  criteria 
assumed  to  be  'average',  'below-'  and  'above  average',  and  'well  below-' 
and  'well  above  average'.  When  separated  from  Sweden  the  results  of 
the  three  cou'n tries  combined  on  ability  were  not  significant. 

Overall  then,  controlling  the  samples  for  ability  appeared  to  be  most 
successful,  and  fOr  socio-economic  sttftus  was  reasonably  successful'. 
Since  mean  size  of  families  varied  somewhat  in  each  country  and  this 
also  'affects  birth  order,  controlling  for  family  size  and  birth  order  was 
less  successful.  However,  a  detailed  examination  of  the  results  (see 
Appendix  A,  Tables  A.l-A.b)  reveal  the  differences  to  be  minimal, 
making  comparisons  between  countries  and  across  age-years  to  be 
reasonably  valid. 

Scoring  and  evaluation  procedures 

Once  the  interviews  were  completed,  ^  responses  ex'^pt  a  few  which 
were  qualitative  were  scored  on  previously  constructed  criteria  based  on 
a  numerical  liierarchy.  Sometimes  the  categories  forming^  the  criteria 
had  to  be  alteh^d,  extended  or  refined.  Scoring  ranged  frcJ^i  a  0  to  3 
pofnt  scale  to  as  \^gh  as  0  to  14.  All  the  Piagetian  items  were  Scored  on 
a  5  or  6  point  scale,  ^pending  on  the  nature  of  the  subject  oiscussed 
with  tlie  child.  DetaiJs^of  the  criteria  are  described  as  each  scries  of 
items  is  presented,  chapter  by  chapter.  I 

The  development  of  criteria  for  each  item  was  a  complex  a/)d  time- 
consuming  task,  since  most  scales,  apart  from  the  Piagetian  i^ms,  had 
to  be  constructed  without  reference  to  previous  work.  XHe  item  on 
ongin  of  babies  for  example,  was*  scored  on  a  modifieji'^cale  ysed  by 
Aime  Bernstein  (1973),  and  one  item  ^fi  the  wearing  of  clothes  was 
scored  on  a  modified  combination  of"  Kolilberg's  and  Piaget's  ^criteria 
'(Kolilberg,  1969).  Even  so,  many  Piagetian  scales  dealing  with  physical 
causality  and  otlier  specific  scientific  topics  were  not  suitable  for 
adaptation  to  biological  and  sexual  topics.  Many  items  were  scored  on 
what  we  teimed  'biological  realism'  scales,  constructed  by  asking  biol- 
ogists to  examine,  and  correct  where  necessary,  statements  of  a  factual 
mni-technical  descriptive  type  extracted  and  paraphrased  from  text- 
books on  human  biology  (see  Appendix  C).  Yet  other  items  scored  in 
terms  of  social  realism,  'Why  do  people  get  married?'  for  example,  had 
no  criteria  of  this  kind  upon  which  to  construct  a  hierarchical  scale. 

The  scorings  was  done  by  two  independent  scorers  on  the  agreed 
criteria.  Scores  were  tlien  correlated  and  scctrer  reliability  was  found 
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be  at  satisfactory  levels,  only  one  or  two  as  low  as  0.75,  most  being 
at  0,80  and  ONO  levels.  Examples  of  these  correlations  may  be  seen  in 
'  Appendix  A,  "Table  A.7,  To  decide  the  fmal  scores  for  a  child,  one 
scorer  kept  the  allocated  scores  constant,  but  jidjusted  to  ^piddle 
score  where  two  or  more  points'  discrepancy  occurred.  Scores  of 
individual  items  were  transferred  to  individual  children's  score  sheets 
and  then  card-punched  for  analysis  by  an  SPSS  computer  programme. 
Details  regarding  the  statistical  fomiulae  and  techniques  used  to  evaluate 
the  significance  of  the  data  can  be  read  in  Appendices  A,     and  D. 

Apart  from  problems  of  scoring  children's  responses  from  an  inter- 
view situation  two  further  problems  have  to  be  faced.  One  is  how 
autiientic  the  children's  responses  are,  in  that  children  may  be  supplying 
only  answers  calculated  to  please  the  adult,  and  particularly  where 
sexual  matters  are  concerned  providing 'expected' answers.  The  question 
of  deception  was  faced  when  constructing  the  interview  content,  as  had 
been  faced  in  earUer  work,  based  upon  a  similar  interview  metliod,  in 
the  investigation  of  children's  religious  thinking.  Children  were  assured 
at  the  beginning  ot  their  interview  that  it  was  not  a  test  of  any  kind 
(There  are  no  nglit  or  wrong  answers')  and  assurances  given  that  the 
interviewers  were  genuinely  interested  in  what  the  children  thought. 
The  probing  follow-up  questions  also  appeared  to  penetrafe  glib  and 
deceptive  answers,  forcmg  tiie  child  to  think  further.  When  the  layers 
of  thouglit  and  reasoning  are  uncovered  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  child 
to  sustain  an  answer  which  is  ni)t  genuinely  his  or  her  own.  In  an  early 
publication  Piaget  (l*-)26)  described  five  types  of  answers  children  tend 
tH  give  in  a  cUnical  interview  situation.  These  are  random  answers, 
romancing  answers,  suggested  conviction  answers,  liberated  conviction, 
answers  ^nd  spontaneous  conviction  answers.  The  last  two  types  are 
the  aiin  of  interviewers,  to  liberate  ideas  already  thtmght  through  by 
the  child,  or  to  provoke  spontaneous  thought  about  a  problem  faced 
by  a  child  for  the  first  time!  Unmotivated  children  or  those  who  cannbt 
comprehend  the  question  tepd  to  give  random  answers  or  answers 
quickly  given  as  mere  word  association.  The  problem  is  to  motivate 
such  children  or  restate  the  question  in  tenns  they  can  understand.  The 
romantic  and  suggested  conviction  answers  are  the  deceptive  ones,  and 
the  two  facu^rs  mentioned  above,  the  establishment  of  good  rapport 
and  follow-up  probing  discussion,  appear  to  be  adequate  to  overcome 
this  problem. 

Piaget  (1929)  pointed  out  in  The  Child's  Conception  of  the  World 
that  'if  all  the  children  of  the  same  mental  age  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
ception of  a  given  phenomenon,  in  defiance  of  the  variations  in  their 
personal  circumstances,  their  experience  and  the  conversation  they 
have  overheard  etc.,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  prime  guarantee  of  the 
originahty  of  the-conviction'.  This  statement  needs  modifying  somewhat 
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but  its  general  lueanini;  would  appear  to  be  v.alid  in  our  experience. 
After  so  much  work  on  y^iihon  based  upon  clinical  interviews  few 
critics  would  dismiss  the  results  on  these  grounds. 

More' cogent  is  the  second  problem,  namely,  how  can  we  be  sure 
what  is  scored  is  sex\ial'  thinking  and  not  verbal  ability  or  language 
facility?  Ruth  Beard,  in  discussing  this  problem  in  relation  to  Piaget- 
type  interview  methods,  states  (Beard,  1960), 

In  recognising  the  existence  of  other  conceptual  schemas  than 
verbal  ones  the  iniportance  of  verbal  .concepts  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. The  child's  ultimate  representation  of  the  world  is  in 
the  form,  chielly,  of  verbal  concepts  and  these  can  he  examined 
through  social  interaction  .  .  .it  is  throu^i  verbal  concepts  that 
the  child  builds  an  accurate  picture  of  his  environment  [our  italics] . 

There  does  appear  to  be  a  growth ^of  verbal  ability,  and  the  linguistic 
skill  to  express  it,  inter-relating  intelligence  and  concept  formation. 
Our  assumption,  is,  and  appears  to  be  verified  by  our  analysis  of  chil- 
dren's sexual  vocabulary  (see  chapter  16),  that  in  the  realm  of  sexual 
tliinking,  levels  of  understanding  and  the  abihty  to  verbalise  them  will  ^ 
tend  to  interpenetrate  each  other.  We  found  that  children  often  used 
inappropriate  names,  substituting  pseudonyms  for  taboo  words,  but  the 
meaning  was  invariably  clear.  It  was  tliis  meaning  that  was  scored,  not 
the  verbalism  nor  the  fluency,  and  the  criteria  used  were  based  upon 
this  assumption. 

Finally,  tlie  technical  question  of  validity  is  an  important  one  to 
examine  in  relation  to  our  project,  that  is  the  de'gree  to  wliich  our 
instrument,  the  interview '  schedule  usf  d^^  actually  measures  what  it 
claims  to  measure.  Most  of  the  types  of  validity  describq^Ljn  manuals 
of  research  such  as  content,  predictive,  concurrent  arid  construct  validity 
refer  basically  to  testing  instruments,  such  as  intelligence  and  math- 
eirmtical.  tests.  Two  indicators  of  validity  were  evident  in  this  study. 
The  first  was  in  several  items  in  our  interview  where  previous  investi- 
gations had  been  made,  for  example,  'Wliat  is  the  origin^of  Babies' 
(Bernstein,  1973)in  the  USA,  and  'Sources  of  Sex  Information'  (Farrell, 
1978)  in  Britain  indicated  a  similar  range  of  responses,  irrespective  of 
different  sampRng  frames.  The  second  is  a  type  of  internal  validity, 
when  tlie  six  Piagetian  scaled  items,  the  sLx  biological  realism  scaled 
items  and  the  ten  sexual  vocabulary  items  were  each  combined,  they 
yielded  liigh  reliability  coefficients,  as  can  be  seen  in  Tables  3.8  to  3.10. 
The  alpha  coefficient  used  is  a  measure  of  that  aspect  of  reliabihty 
known  as  'intemal  consistency',  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the 
items  making  up  the  scale  'hang  together'.  A  high  coefficient  of  internal* 
consistency  means  tliat  different.  s4ections  of  items  yield  essentially 
similar  scores.  X*  / 
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T A  B  LE  3 .8  Combined  Fiagetian  scaled  items,  mean  scores  and  alpha 
coefficien  ts  (six  item s ) 


North 

Australia  - 

England 

America 

Sweden 

Mean  scores 

10.73 

10.51 

11.15 

10.93 

Alpha  coefficients 

0.82 

0.82 

0.83^ 

0.78 

The  six  items  in  Table  3.8  included  in  the  combined  scales,  reasons 
for  choice  of  'the  best  time  to  be  alive',  reasons  for  why  people -marry,  • 
the  origiiT  of  babies,  explaining  gestation  processes,  reasons  for  wear- 
ing clothes  and  explanations  of  why  people  may  be  embarrassed  at 
nakedness. 


TABLE  3.9  '  Combined  biological  reajism  scaled  items,  mean  scores 
and  alpha  coefficients  [six  items) 


Australia 

North 

England 

America 

Sweden 

Mean  scores 

18.81 

18.60 

18.3) 

.20.03 

Alpha  coefficients 

0.86 

0.86 

0.87 

0.87 

The  six  items  in  Table  3.9  were  body  differences  during  adolescence, 
body' differences  at  birth,  origin  of  babies,  birth  exit,  reasons  for  birth  " 
and  the  gestation  process. 

T A  B  LE  3..  1 0  Combined  sexual  vodabulary^  mean  scores  and  alpha 
^      coefficients  ( ten  items) 


I  North 

Australiq  England  America  Sweden 

Mean  score  ^;   23.38  23.34  22.69  25.93 

Alpha  coefficients     '     0.96  0.96  0.96  0.96 


The  ten  items  in  Table  3.10  were  explanations  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words  pregnancy,  conception,  stripping,  rape,  venereal  disease,  uterus, 
puberty,  virgin,  abortion  and  contraception.  Further  details  regarding 
all  the  combined  scales  can  be  read  in  the  first  section  of  chapter  17. 

The  universally  high  alpha  coefficients  and  their  comparative  simi- 
larity across  all  samples  would  argue  for  the  internal  consistency  of 
items  and  for  predictive  and  construct  vaU^dity  of  a  high  order.  These 
combined  scales  across  all  countries  will  be  analysed  later  in  terms  of 
age  cohort  sequences.  They  would  appear  to  "support  the  instrument 
as  a  valid  inventory  for  assessing  children's  sexual  thinking.  It  should 
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be  recognised  that  one  reason  for  the'high  co^efficients  is  the  extremely 
heterogeneous  nature  of  the  sample  in  terms  of  age  span,  5  to  15  years, 
anjd  that  within  a  single  age  gro^p  the  coefficients  would  inevitably  be 
smaller. 

In  the  following  chapters  details  of  respondents  replies  given  are 
authentic,  the  responses  quoted  being  taken  verbatim  from  the  Written 
transcript  of  the  interviews.  No  names  of  respondents  will  be  used  nor 
are  schools  identified.  ^ 

A  note  on  statistics  used 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  data  yielded  by  the  investigation  has  been 
kept  as  simple  as  possible.  Because  the  number  of  subjects  in  various 
ge  cohorts  in  each  country  varies  somewhat,  the  general  results  are 
eported  in  terms,  of  percent^^e,.  so  that  valid  comparisons  may  be 
made.  Mean  scores  are  also  presented  and,  where  suitable,  their  visual 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  graphs.  Chi-square  and  t-tests  have  Wen  used 
to  test  for  significant  sex  differences,  and  .analyses  of  variance  were 
applied  to  test  the  validity  of  the  sample,  and  to  certain  'global'  com- 
bined  scales  reported  in  the  fmal  chapter.  An  example  is  the  testing  for 
the  effects  of  'the  major  independent  variables  (see  Table  17.4).  Two- 
and  three-way  analyses  of  variance  were  applied  to  most  individual 
items.  These  are  reported  in  Various  journal  articles  (see  Bibliography) 
and  also  in  tabular  form  in  Appen^^D. 

Summary  and  discussion 

The  aims  of  the  research  were  ta  measure  the  extent  of  children's 
sexual  knowledge,  to  discover  if  thfere  were  detectable  sequences  and 
stages  in  their  sexual  thinking  and  what  processes  of  thought  they  used 
to  describe  the  biological  functions  of  their  bodies.  Piagetian,  Freudian, 
and  Kohlberg's  crit-eria  were  used  to  test  their  cognitive  theories  in 
various  areas.  Beginning  in  1978  a  series  of  trial  discussions  was  held 
with  Australian  children  as  a  basis  for  constructing  an  interview  schedule 
suitable  for  children  aged  5  to  15  years-.  A  face-to-face  individual 
clinical  interview  was  then  devised  to  apply  to  5,  7,  9,  11,  13  and  15 
year  olds,  refmed  and  revised  after  several  further  tri^. 

The  content  of  the  interview  schedule,  administered  in  Australia, 
England  and  North  Amerita  by  the  two  authors,  was  designed  to  cover 
six  clearly  defined  areas.  The  first  was  ageing  and  what  was  the  best 
time  to  be  alive  in  the  human  life  sequence.  The  second  concerned 
parents,  their  identity  and  roles  as  mothers  and  fathers,  and  as  women 
and  men.  The  third  covered  how  children  perceived  sex  differences  iti 
the  newborn  and  during  puberty,  and  surveyed  children's  sex  preferences. 
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The  fourth  area  explored  was  the  origin  of  babies,  the  role  of  mothers 
and  fathers  in  procreation,  gestation,  birth  and  related  processes, 
including  the  area  of  'not  having  babies'.  The  fifth  examined  children's 
ideas  aSout  sex  education  both  at  home  and  school,  and  the  sixth  area 
concerned  clothes  and  nakedness.  In  addition  children  were  asked  to 
define  the  meaning  of  the  words  on  a  sexual  vocabulary  list. 

.  Apart  from  the  vocabulary,  list  towards  the  end  of  the  interview,  no 
st^xual  words  were  used*by  the  interviewers,  only  the  terms  introduced 
by  the  children  themselves.  Sixty-three  major  questions  were  asked, 
about  one-third  of  these  contingent  upon  answers  of  a  certain  kind 
being  received  first. 

The  study  may  be  described  as  a  cross-national  descriptive  study  oT 
children's  sexual  thinking  from  5  to  15  years,  based  upon  regional- 
clusters  of  schools,  stratified  for  socio-economic  status  and  other 
factors,  and  within  schools  systematic  sampling  from  class  lists  of 
children  who  met  the  required  criteria. 

The  English-speaking,  countries  in  addition  to  Australia  —  England, 
and  North  America  —  were  chosen  as  those  providing  educational 
models  for  Australian  educators.  Sweden  was  added^s  a  contrast,  being 
the  only  country  having  compulsory  sex  education  for  all  children 
from  the  age  of  8  years.  All  countries  could  be  described  as  modern 
Western-type  industrialised  democratic  societies,  sharing  similar  edu- 
cation'systems^  and  assumptions.  Interviews  in  Sweden  were  conducted 
in  Swedish  by  man  and  woman  teams,  trained^y  the  authors  for  the 
purpose.  The  interview  schedule  was  translated  into  Swedish  and  back- 
translated  for  checking  accuracy;  ail  Swedish  children's  s^cripts  were 
translated  from  Swedish  into  English.  Scoring  was  done  by  two  scorers 
working  independently,  using  agreed  criteria  based  upon  Piaget's 
Operational  schema,  Kohlberg's  stages  of  moral  cognition,  and  on  bio- 
logical realisra  scales  devised  with  the  assistance  of  several  biologists 
and  psychologists. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  national  samples,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
term,  are  used,  but  rather  descriptive  samples  of  child  populations  not 
untypical  of  the  countries  involved.  The  geographical  areas  were  Urban- 
suburban  of  no  less  than  100,000  population  in  or  bordering  upon  a 
large  university  town.  The  universities  used  as  a  base  were  La  Trobe 
University,  Melbourne,  Australia;  Reading  University  in  Berkshire, 
England;  The  State  University  of  New  York  at 'Buffalo,  Upper  New^ 
'  York  State,  USA;  Brock  University,  Ontario,  in  Canada-;  ai)d  Stockholm 
University,  in  Sweden.  Because  of  difficulties  in  gaining  access  to  state 
schools  in  the  USA  sorn^e  Canadian  -schools  were  usdd,  the  two  being 
.  merged  to  form  a  North  American  sample.  Ail  children  in  every  country 
'  came  from  co-educational  state  schools,  except  in  the  case  of  Swedish 
five-year-olds  who  were  selected  from  co-educational  kindergartens. 
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Each  sample  was  controlled  for  socio-economic  status,^sex  distri- 
bution, ability,  birth  order,  a  nuclear  intact  family  artd  presence  of  at 
least  one  sibling  younger  thanHhe  respQndent.  This  represented  the 
best  possible  conditi^ofis  for  children  tojearn  about  their  own  bodies, 
the  arrival  of  a  new  baby  and  the  built-in  psychosexual  learning  oppor- 
tunities present  in  such  a  situation.  Written  parental  permi#siori  was 
obtained  for  ail  children  participating,  a  re/usal  rate  of  20  per  cent 
being  average.  Certain  statistic^y  significant  differences  were  measured 
when  sarrlples  were  compared.  A  detailed  ekamination  of  the  results 
reveal  such  differences  to  be  minimal,  d^iaking  comparisons^ between 
countries  anti  across  age  years  reasonably  valid.  The  internal  consistency 
*  of  items  and  predictive^and  construct  validity  were^of  a  high  order,  and 
appear  to  sypport  the  instrument  as  a^\alid  inventory  for  assessing 
children 's  sexual  jinking. 
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4  The  ageing  process 


The  first  two  sections  of  the  interview  schedule  covered  a  series  of 
questions  on  the  ageing  process,  how  children  perceive  and  explain  bid 
age,  and  their  choice  of  the  best  age  to  be  alive,  that  is,  how  children 
perceive  a  particular  stage  of  life  as  desirable  or  not.  These  sections 
were  designed  with  two  purposes  in  mind.  One  purpose  was  to  use 
them  to  explore  topics  with  the  children  to  ^erve  as  a  ^warming  up' 
process.  These  areas  were  seen  to  be  safer  and  would  invoke  less  inhi- 
bitions than  overt  or  even  peripheral  sexual  areas.  The  second  purpose 
was  to  explore  the  contents  of  the  two  opening  sections  as  develop- 
mentally  important  in  their  own  right.  They  do,  in  fact,  cast  some  light 
on  insights  and  lack  of  insights  into  sexuality  at  various  stages  of  life. 
However,  no  overt  questions  about  sexuality  were  asked  about  the 
ageing  process  since  the  children  gave  open-ended  responses,  in  which 
sexuality  was  mentioned  by  them  or  ignored.  This  chapter  outlines  the 
flrat  section  on  how  children,  perceive,  conceptualise  and  explain  the 
ageing  process. 

Research  intp  ageing  is  a  comparatively  new  area,  reflecting  changing 
demographic  trends  in  Western-type  societies,  where  the  aged  are  be- 
coming a  larger  proportion  of  many  populations,  due  to  4!^eclifiing 
birth-rate  an  dirt  creased  longevity,  the  latter  being  a  product  of  improved 
medical  techniques,  health  services,  dietary  habits  and  dther  factors  and  • 
the  former  due  to  the  availability  and  increased  reliability  of^contracep- 
tives.  In  Australia,  for  example,  the  aged  population  has  doubled  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  from  4  per  cent  to  8.5  per  cent  (Pollard,  1970) 
with  mudh  higher  increases  projected  in  the  next  decade  to  12  per  cent 
(Sax,  1979).  Re«earch  iilto  ageing  generally  covers  medical,  sociological, 
psychological  and  political  aspects  of  the  subject.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  study  'our  interest  focussed  upon  how  children  regard  the  ageing 
process.^  Kahana  and  Kahana  (1970)  was  one  of  the  few  studies  to 
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explore  how  children's  perceptions  of  grandparents  chahged  as  the 
children  increased  in  age.  The  majority  of  studies  have  centred  on  the 
influenced  children's  literature  in  providing  poor  stereotypes  of  old 
■  people  as  living  limited  social  lives  (Bamum,  1977)  as  in  'the  rocking 
chair ^syndrome'  (Anselio,  1978)  or  as  non-active  beings  (Storey,  1977)., 
'Ahammer  and  Baltes's  woxk(1972>was  the  fust  research  in  Australia, 
'  to  compare  how  adolescents,  adults  and  older  people  view  themselves 

and  each  other.  Tnis  was  followed  up  by  a  later  study  (Ahaipmer  and 
Bennett,  1977).  The  first  study  revealed  that  onsixoftlje  ten  dimensions 
used  as  indices,  the  aged  were  perceived  in  less  desirable  tenffs.  The  later 
study  used  m9re  open-ended  methods"by  asking  university  students  and 
trainee  nursesto  list  the  five  most  typical  characteristics  of  old  people'. 
The  results  supported  the  first  study.  The  majority  of  characteristics 
attributed  to  the  aged  were  negative  and  most  were  related  to  a  biologi- 
cally-based decline  model.       ^  , 

in  our  own  study  we  adopted  Ahammer's  open-ended  approach  to 
determine  what  children  at  varying  ages  thought  about  old  age.  Bearing 
in  min(^  that  the  youngest  re^ondents  were  only  5  years  old,  the  ex- 
ploration of  ageing  was  divided  into  three  parts:  What  age  ha^ a  person 
to  be  before  you  call  them  Very  old'?  What  happens  to  people  when 
they  get  very  old?  What  makes  people  get  very  old?  In  trial  interviews 
it  was  found  that  'very  old'  was  better  than  simply  'o\d\  since  younger 
children  often  regarded  teenagers  a§  old,  so  the  adverbial  form  was  used 
to  emphasise  it  was  older  adults  they  were  to  consider.  Even  so,  a  pro^ 
portion  of  the  younger  children  still  gave  low  age  estimates  in  answer 
to  the  first  question.  We  have  noted  elsewhere  research  (Ames,  .1946) 
on  the  difficulties  children  have  in  developing  a  sense  of  time,  not  only 
in  'telling  the  tinie'  but  in  their  perception  of  personal  time,  what  age. 
signifies,  and  how  long  a  year,  ten  years  or  a  century  may  be.  The 
results  of  the  three  questions  are  set  out  in  turn  separately  below. 

'What  age  has  a  person  to  be  before  you  call  them  'Very  old"?' 

Respondents  were  asked  to  give  a  specific  numerical  age  in  answer  to 
the  question, -and with  few  exceptions  a  specific  age  was  given.  Some  of 
the  younger  children,  perhaps  because  it  was  the  first  question  and 
because  they  needed  encouragement,  had  to  b^  asked,  'Do  you  have  a 
grandma  (granny)  or  grandpa  (grandpop)?'  and,  'Are  they  very  old?' 
and  'How  old  dd  you  think  your  grandma  (grandpa)  is?'  This  was  also 
.a  useful  ploy  iri  the'  next  question  about  what  happen^o  old  people 
when  they  become  old.  Table  4a  shows  the  percentages^  of  children  in 
Australia  ^-esponding  in  terms  of  specific  age  groups. 'Since  a  definition 
^     "      of  Very  old'  in  terms  oj  longevity  is  relative  it  wa5  decided  to  define 
^        Very  old'  arbitrarily  for  evaluation  purposes  as  60+  years.  This  is  the 
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tW  B Lti  4 . 1  A ustralian  children  *s  estimates  of  "very  old '  in  percentages 

(N  =  240) 


Age-year 

Up  to  19 

20-39 

40-59 

60-79 

80-99-^ 

5 

28 

IS 

15 

15 

17 

7 

0 

12 

35 

38 

15 

9  . 

0 

15 

30 

30 

'25 

11  1 

3 

5. 

25 

47 

20 

13 

3 

7 

27 

43 

20 

15 

3 

3 

J 

72 

15 

age  and  shortly  afterwards  when  most  people  retire,  qualify  for  some 
kind  of  pension  or  'senior  citizen'  status.  Ages  estimatefd  up  to  39  years 
were  crassified  as  'unrealistic',  from  40  to  59  years  as  'semi-realistic'  and 
60  upwards  as  'realistic'.  These  definitions  are  assumed  in  all  subsequent 
.  discussions.  It  will  be  seen  in  Table  4.1  that  Australian  children  develop 
from  unrealistic  estimates  to  more  realistic  estimates  with  increasing 
years,  a  high  proportion  at  5  years  old  being  unrealistic.  The  younger 
the  children  the  older  any  other  person  may  appear  relative  to  their 
limited  experience  and  perception.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find 
Australian  children  reflecting  a  growing  realism  in  estimating  old  age. 
;  The  percentage  of  5-year-olds  with  'realistic'  estimates  is  slightly  in- 
flated by  about  10  per  cent  of  them  talking  in  terms  of  'hundreds  of 
years  old',  MerHn-type  stereotypes  being  as  unrealistic  as  those  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale. 

TABLE  4.2  English  children 's  estimates  of  "very  old'  in  percentages 

(N  =  240) 


Age-year       Up  to  19  20-39 

5  30  33 

7.0  15 
9^0  3 

11  0  0 

13  0  0 

15  0  0 


40-59 

60-79 

80-99+ 

13 

"lO 

14 

25 

27 

33 

17  ^ 

45 

35 

10 

65 

25 

10 

55 

35 

3 

67 

30 

The  figures  for  England  m  Table  4.2  are  similar  in  ^gjitteral  age  group 
trends  to  Australia  although  the  5-year-olds  are  more  prone  to  be  un- 
realistic in  their  estimates.  At  the  same  time  from  9  years  onwards 
estimates  of  the  English  children  arc  likely  to  be  more  realistic.  This 
may  reflect  the  more  widely  publicised  health  ana  welfare  services  for 
older  age  groups  to  be  found  in  England.  ^ 

The  same  pattern  is  perceptible  with  the  North^American  children 
in  Table  4.3,  the  figures  in  the  80-99+  at  5  years  again  inflated  by 
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unrealistic  estimates  of  well  over  the  century  figure.  By  9  years  of  age 
a  majority  have  gained  a  realistic  view  although  23  per  cent  still^think 
of  80  years  or  more.  In  all,  the  Austraha,  English  and  North  American 
children  show  very  similar  "patterns  in  defining  old  age  in  specific  ages. 

ft  ^  ^ 

TABLE  4.3  North  American  children 's  estimates  of  "very  old' in 

percentages  (N  —  1 78)  ^ 


Age-year 

Up- to  19 

20-39 

40-59 

60-79 

80-99^ 

5 

50 

IS 

8 

0 

17 

7 

^  0  . 

23 

23 

30 

23 

9 

0 

'  3 

27 

47 

23 

1 1 

0 

3 

13 

60 

23 

IS- 

0 

0 

9 

49 

42 

IS 

0 

0 

6 

71 

23 

TABLE  4.4 

.  Swedish  children 's  estimates  of  "very  old' in  percentages 

(N^180)  / 

Age-year 

Up  to  19 

20-39  ^ 

40-59 

60-79 

80-99-\- 

5 

26 

23 

10 

.  3 

37 

7 

0 

0 

13 

40 

47  . 

9 

0 

7 

50 

43 

11 

3 

0 

33 

17 

47 

IS- 

0 

0 

\  3 

33 

64 

IS 

3 

0 

7 

.  33 

57 

The  Swedish  pattern  as  shown  in  Table  4.4  is  a  httle  different,  it 
being  noticeable  that  the  80-99+  group  at  5  years  is^not  as  inflated  with 
unrealistic  Merlin-type  suggestions  as  in  the  other  countries.  But  the 
jpajor  difference  is  a  shght  number  in  the  60-79  colunjn  fr«m  11  years 
compared  with  the  other  countries  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  V 
the  80-99+  column.  We  would  postulate  that  differing  cultural  factors  \ 
in  Swedish  society  may  cjruse  children  and  particularly  teenagers  to 
see  the  60s  as  stiU  young  enough  not  to  be  regarded  as  Very  old'. 
Certainly  the  largest  percentages  are  in  the  ^oldest'  column  after  11 
years  of  age. 

'  The  Swedish  disparity  is  still  evident,  when  the  mean  age  is  calculated 
for  each  country  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  4.5.  The  Swedish  children 
moving  up  to  75  as  early  as  7  years  and  maintaining  that  level  from 
then  onwards.  The  boys  and  girls  in  Sweden  are  relatively  similar 
in  their  assessments  but  in  some  other  countries  there  is  a  wide  disparity 
between  the  sexes.  For  example,  Australian  9-year-old  boys  assess  old 
lJ;^     age  on  average  at  48,  whilst  the  girls,  of  that  age  assess  it  at  71,  and 
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TABLE  4.5  Mean  average  age  fistimated  as  very  old  in  all  countries 
by  age  grou^  (N  =  838) 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  A  m  erica 

Sweden 

5 

46 

40 

39 

D 

51 

7 

59 

64 

60 

75 

9 

60 

68 

66 

76 

11 

61 

69 

66 

67 

13 

59 

70 

70 

80 

15 

65 

70 

69 

76 

13-year-old  Australian  boys  give  a  relatively  low  age*  of  55.  Perhaps 
this  is  aiu  illustration  of  girls',  earlier  social  maturity  and  greater  sensi- 
.  tivity  in  these  matters. 

The  figures  for  Sweden  are  again  earlier  and  higher  when  all  percent- 
ages of  children  in  the  two  categories  of  66  to  99+  are  added  together 
(Table  4.6).  The  exception  is  the  Swedish  1 1-year-olds  largel>;  due  to  a 
curious  33  per  cent  who  assessed  old  age  between  40  and  59.  What, 
however,  is  most  noticeable  is  that  after  5  years  the  proportion  of 
Australian  children  falls  well  below  other  countries,  in  most  comparable 
age  cohorts,  largely  but  not  entirely  due  to  the  lower  percentage  of 
boys  perceiving  old  age  realistically. 


TABLE  4. 6i}^  Percentage  ofcl^ldren  with  realistic  estimates  of  "very 
old' as  60 years  and  upwards  in  all  countries  by  age-year 

(N  =  838). 


j^e-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

33 

25 

■  17 

40 

7 

53 

61 

54 

87 

9  \ 

55 

80 

7-1 

93 

11 

68 

90 

84 

64 

13 

63 

91 

97 

15 

88 

98 

94 

/)0 

It  would  appear  to  us  {hat  the  older  a  person  has  to  be  before  being 
viewed  as  'very  old'  is  an  indicator  of  how  realistically  and  maturely 
that  society  views  old  a^'e.  A  recognition  by  a  society  of  the  retention 
of  activity,  inti^rests  and  health  by  vast  numbers  of*those  well  over  60 
would  be  a  pointer  to the  aged  being  accepted  and  respected,  rather 
than  rejected  or  seen  as  second  class  citizens.  Unfortunately,  the  ^Jext 
section  indicates  the  latter. 
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'What  happens  to  people  when  they  become  very  old?' 

riiis  second  question  is  phrased  in  deliberately  neutral  terms  to  see  if 
the  cliildren  perceive  old  age  in  predominantly  negative  or  positive 
ways.  Since  the  trial  interviews  indicated  an  overwhelming  biologically 
based  decline  model  as  the  likely  norm  (Ahanlmer  and  Bennett,  1977), 
it  was  tempting  to  have  added  'Are  any  things  better  in  old  age?',  but 
this  was  rejected  as  too  su-ggestive.  Contingent  questions  were  asked  if 
positive  responses  about  greatw:  maturity,  wisdom  or  experience  were 
made.  However,  these  positivisms  were  so  few  that  the  replies  made  no 
real  difference  to  the  tinal  result.  ^ 

Positive  responses  were  calculated  by  noting  every  reply  which 
indicated  some  kind  of  appreciation  of  tlie  benefits  or  rewards  to  be 
enjoyed  by  old  people,  or  those  associating  with  them.  Naturally, 
younger  children  spending  perhaps  more  time  With  a  grandparent  see 
positive  features  in  egocentric  or  hedonistic  tenns.  They  are  nfce  and 
kind  to  me'  (Australian  giri,  5  years);  *They  give  me  lollies  and  toys^' 
(English  boy,  5  years);  'Tliey  take  me  walks  in  the  park'  (English  girl, 
5  years);  They  are  friendUer'  (North  American  girl,  7  years);  'They're 
nicer  and  understand'-me  more'  (North  American  girl,  7  years);  'They've 
learned  more,  because  they've  been  around  a^iong  time'  (Australian 
boy,  7  years);  They  get  smarter'  (North  American  boy,  9  years);  *They 
know  more' (English  girl,  9  years); 'They  are  easier  to  talk  to' (Australian 
girl,  9  years);  *They  are  more  generous'  (English  giri,  11  years);  'Ifhey 
start  giving  tilings  away  because  they're  going  to  die'  (English  boy,  11 
years);  'They're  nicer  to  young  people'  (Australian  girl,  11  years). 
Counted  as  positive,  because  it  was  usually  voiced  as  of  greater  con- 
venience, was  the  response  'Women  stop  their  periods',  a  response  made 
by  both  boys  and  girls  at  13  years.  The  distribution  of  children  revealing 
any  kind  of  positive  insight  into  old  age  can  be  seen  in  Table  4.7. 

TAB  LE  4.7  Percentage  of  children  desofnbing  old  age  in  positive  terms 
all  countries  and  by  age-group  (N  —  838) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

20 

25 

21 

20 

7 

5 

10 

13 

3 

9 

i8 

5 

17 

10 

11 

18 

8 

7 

23 

13 

15 

10 

27 

7 

15 

20 

5 

36 

20 

These  percentages  of  children  viewing  old  age  positively  are  very  small. 
The  5-year-olds,  for  reasons  suggested  above,  view  old  age  more  positively 
in  aU  countries.  A  decline  appears  then  to  take  place  until  9  years  in 
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Australia,  Sweden  and  America.  In  England  positive  comments  continue' 
to  decrease  including  15-year-olds  (a  mere  5  per  cent).  In  North  America 
it  rises  to  36  per  cent  of  the  15-year-olds  viewing  old  age  positively, 
having  maintained  more  positive  comments  than  other  countries 
except  foe.  a  dip  at^ll  years  (only  7  per  cent).  It  is  important  to  note 
that  interest  in  old  age  and  provision  for  senior  citizens  is  probably  of 
longer  standing  and  achieves  wider  publicity  in  Canada  and  the  USA 
than  in  other  countries  u^ver  tht  last  ten  years  or  so.  Most  research  into 
ge^ontology^is  Apiertcan-initiated  and  practically  all  specialised  journals 
devoted  to  this  topic  are  American-based.  Senior  citizens  in  the  USA  in 
certain  areas  appear  to  be  politically  active,  often  called  *Grey  Power' 
and  therefore  visible,  on  behalf  of  the'^ed.  This  may  in  part  account 
for  a  more  positive,  and  possibly  a  more  sympathetic  view  of  old  age 
among  the  North  American  15-year-olds. 

Negative  descriptions  of  old  age,  however,  are  universal.  Only  a  tiny 
proportion  of  children,  at^e  younger  age  of  5  years  (3  per  cent  in 
Australia,  and  8  per  cent  ifl  North  Am^ca)  did  not  cite  at  least  one 
negativism.  The  overall  picture  tends  to  be  one  of  unrelieved  gloom  ~ 
death,  decay,  disease,  broken  bones;  increasing  illness  and  accident 
proneness;  irritability,  senilil|^  and  loneliness  are  seen  to  be  the  major 
characteristics.  This  can  be  observed  quite,' dramatically  in  Table  4.8. 


TABLE  4.8  Percentage  of  chUdrert  describing  old  age  in  negative  terms 
each  using^etween  three  and  nine  negative  descriptions 
all  countries  and  by  age  groups  [N  =  838) 


Age-year 

Australia . 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

45^ 

48 

48 

11 

7 

75 

85  ; 

60 

57 

9 

90 

93 

60 

83 

11 

95 

95 

93 

90 

13 

93 

100* 

91  . 

83 

15 

98 

90  * 

93 

There  is  a  remarkaWe  consistency  across  all  countries.  Negativisms 
increasing  sharply  from  7  years  upwards  with  the  exception  of  Swedish 
and  North  American  children  who  do  not  reach  90  per  cent  or  over 
until  1 1  years  of  age.  The  figures  do  ncft  convey  the  revulsion  and  often 
disgust  expressed  ^oiit  old  a^  by  many  children  of  all  ages.  Descriptions 
of  wrinkled  skin,  ^kness,  feebleness  and  increasing  fragility  were  often 
accompanied  by  -grimaces  and  emotional  negativisms.  One  Swedish 
boy  (15  years)  cpm|mented,  *My  grandparents  are  only  a  little  old,  but 
they  look  angry  in  their  faces  all  the  time'.  Said  a  North  American  girl 
(15  years),  'Slowly  they  get  sicker,  they  slowly  deteriorate.  They  lose 
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their  memory,  Uiey  lose  their  Intelligence  to  a  degree,  they  become 
nervous  and  worry  about  little  things.'  An  Australian  boy  (15  years): 
'They  get  less  agile,  and  are  not  as  fit  or  as  strong  as  they  used  to  be. 
Sometimes  they  go  mentally  ill  like  my  grandma.  She  forgets.' 

Children's  views  of  physical  characteristics  of  old  age 

The  responses  of  the  children  were  also  classified  in  terms  of  their 
content,  tabulations  being  made  of  physical,  psychological, Social- 
economic  and  sexual  descriptions.  In  these  tabulations  all  responses 
of  a  positive  and  negative  typ^were  included  together.  Physical  descrip-  ' 
tions,  largely  negative,  included  aU  forms  of  physical  deterioration  of 
skin,  bones,  posture,  hearing  and  sight;  aU  forms  of  sickness,  mainly 
rheumatism,  arthritis  and  heart  trouble;  difficulties  in  running,  w^ng, 
crossing  roads,  poor  eating  habits,  arid  death  and  burial.  Upwards  of 
94  per  cent  of  all  children  at  aU  ages  in  aU  countries  made  at  least  one 
reference  to  these  physical  characteristics,  overwhelmingly  negative 
in  their  responses.  ^ 

Children's  views  of  psychological  characteristics  of  old  age 

The  psychological  characteristics  of  old  age  included  senility  in  all  its 
fonns  of  forgetfulness,  poor  concentration  and  deteriorating  thinking 
powers.  Increasing  moodiness,  bad  teipper,  impatience,  inability  to 
cope  with  stress  and  failure  *to  keep  up  with  the  times'  were  also  voiced. 
For  example,  They'  are  slower  to  understand.  Their  ability  to  react 
deteriorates',  said  a  Swedish  girl  (15  years).  The  few  positive  descriptions 
tabulated  under  'psychological'  described  increasing  wisdom,  confi- 
dence, patience  and  friendliness.  *They  are  wiser,'  says  one  Australian 
boy  (15  years),  'They  try  to  help  out  the  younger  generation  from 
their  experience  and  try  to  put  them  on  the  right  lines.'  Kindness 
was  the  most  frequent  positive  psychological,  characteristic  noted  by 
younger  children  of  5  and  7  years.  The  increasing  perceptiveness  of 
children  with  increasing  age  in  this  category  can  be  seen  in  Table  4.9. 
Social  development  is  a  process  of  widening  social  experience  and  it  can 
be  expected  that  sodal  judgment  of  other  people,  particularly  older  age 
groups,  should  become  increasingly  perceptive.  Physical  characteristics 
are  relatively  easy  to  identify,  •  but  psychological  characteristics,  as 
inferred  from  the  observed  behaviour  of  the  old,  are  not.  Curiously,  the 
English  cliildren  appear  to  be  slower  in  these  perceptions  than  their 
peers  in  the  other  countries,  as  well  as  describing  old  age  in  less  positive 
terms  {see  Table  4.7). 
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TABLE  4.9  Percefituge  of  children  describing  psychological 

characteristics  of  old  age  in  all  countries  by  age  y^ar 

(N  =  838) 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

0 

5 

0 

13 

7 

8 

5 

3 

10 

9 

10 

5 

20 

10 

11 

25 

15 

20  ' 

27 

13 

28  ' 

25 

46 

30 

15 

55 

33 

55 

50 

Children's  Views  of  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  old  age 

Social-economic  characteristics  were  tabulated  by  including  all  responses 
which  indicated  increasing  isolation,  such  as  going  to  bed  early,  friends 
dying  off,  becoming  more  withdrawn,  not  going  out  as  much;  and 
increasing  dependence  on  others  such  as  having  to  live  in  special  homes 
and  an  inability  to  live  alone.  Changed  work  and  leisure  patterns  were 
noted,  sometimes  positively  as  releasing  people  for  more  time  to  read, 
to  garden  and  to  watch  television:  Generally,  old  age  is  seen  as  financially  4 
restrictive'  because  of  the  need  to  live*Dn  a  limited  income.  The  younger 
children  tend  to  make  more  positive  social  descriptions,  such  aS^-ferand- 
parents  having  more  time  to  play  and  go  for  walks  in  the  park.  Percept 
tions  of  s6cial-economic  characteristics  do  increase  with  age  particularly 
at  the  15-year-old  level,  as  Table  4.10  indicates.  Again  in  terms  of  social 
consequences  children  appear  to  be  more  perceptive  earlier  than  of  ^ 
economic  consequences  simply  because  they  would  be  more  obvious, 
as  obse'rved  social  concomitants  of  old  age  at  an  earlier  time.  The  econ- 
omic descriptions  are  mainly  those  of  older  children  from  13  years  on- 
wards. There<are  no  clear  patterns  observable  in  the  different  countries^ 
in  this  category. 

TABLE  4.10  Percen  tage  o f  children  describing  social-economic 

characteristics  of  old  age  in  all  countries  by  age-year  , 

(N  =  838) 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

15 

15 

21 

20 

7 

25 

33 

20 

30 

9 

30 

33 

27 

27 

11 

35 

33 

40 

40 

13 

28 

33 

36 

20 

15 

38 

45 

52 

40 

95 
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Children*s  views  of  sexual  characteristics  of  old  age 


Sexual  characteristics  of  old  age  were  tabulated  from  responses  which 
mentioned  old  "women's  increasing  inability  to  have  babies,  to  cease 
menstruation  and  for  their  breasts  to  sag  or  shrivel.  Not  surprisingly, 
most  of  these  characteristics  were  voiced  by  giris.  In  both  sexes  an 
occasional  reference  was  made  to  the  diminishing  sex  urge  or  its  extinc- 
tion CYou  don't  have  the  sex  urge  any  more',  said  an  Australian  boy, 
15  years)  and  to  tlie  increasing  role,  occasionally  described  as  enjoyable, 
of  grandparenting.  Over  the  whole  sample  only  about  4  per  cent  of 
children  in  each  country  made  sexual  types  of  responses,  the  greatest 
number  occurring  amongst  tlie  teenagers.  For  this  reason  Table  4.11 
tabulates  only  the  percentages  of  sexual  descriptions  made  by  13-  and 
15-year-olds.  The  recognition  of  sexual  characteristics  of  the  aged, 
although  negative  and  misinformed,  by  such  a  small  percentage  would 
appear  to  indicate  the  association  of  sexual  activity  with  mainly  younger 
groups,  children  being  reluctant  to  acknowledge  it  even  in  their  parents, 
a  much  younger  age  group  (SEICUS,  1970;  Bell,  1966;  Pocs  and  Godow, 
1977).  What  is  surprising  in  Sweden,  with  a  universal  sex  education 
system,  is  tiiat  tiie  fig^ures  are  so  low.  Does  the  Swedish  syllabus  include 
the  topic  of  the  sexual  activity  of  older  people?  Whatever  the  reasons, 
in  most  countries  the  combination  of  sexual  taboos  and  ageing  and 
death  taboos  (see  discussion  at  the,.end  of  this  chapter)  would  appear- 
to  inhibit  any  perception  of  tiie  effect  of  ageing  ilpon  sexuality  (Golde 
and  Kogan,  1959).  In  addition  it  should  be  noted  that  sexuality  is 
comparatively  'invisible'  behaviourally  in  a  way  that  psychological, 
social  and  economic  characteristics  and  their  effects  are  not. 

TABLE  4.11  Percen  tages  of  1 3  and  1^  year  olds  describing  sexual 
characteristics  of  old  age  (N  =  284) 

Age-year       Australia         England        North  America  Sweden 


The  causes  of  ageing 

To  ascertain  children's  explanations  of  the  ageing  process  the  question 
was  asked,  *What  makes  people  very  old?'  and  to  make  it  explicit, 
illustrations  from  the  child's  previous  responses  were  often  used,  such 
as  'Why  is  it  old  people  get  wrinkled  skin,  get  ill  more  easily  or  have  to 
stop  work?'  The  question  was  put  in  titis  form  ratiier  than  'What  are 
the  causes  of  ageing?'  si^ce  trial  discussions  revealed  only  older  children 
from  11  or  even  13.  years  upwards  could  comprehend  the  question  in 
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that  tbnn.  Causation  as  a  concept  requires  operational  levels  of  intelli- 
gence, probably  tit  the  formal  level,  or  at  least  transitional  to' formal 
operations  (?iaget,  1951),  and  certainly  the  term  *cause'  or  ^causation' 
is  nc>(^understood  by  young  children.* 

As  a  guide  to  developing  criteria  for  scoring  the  responses  of  the 
children,  severaKuniversity  biologists  were  asked  to  comment  9n  de-  v ' 

scriptions  of  tfie  ageing  process  derived  from  two  major  authors.  The, 
descriptions  w(^re  modified  in  the  light  of  their  comments  and  used  as 
supplementary  materials  in  determining  a  hierarchy  of  categories  (see 
Appendix»*.B)  to  which  scores  0  to  6  were  allocated.  Thus  a  scale  was 
devised  which  moved  from  simplistic  answers  to  more  comgjfex  responses 
based  upon^two  categories.  Fidget's  operational  thinking  and  biological 
accuracy  or  realism.  Initially,  two  separate  scales  were  devised  but  Itk 
the  event  they  so  closely  approximated,  with  only  minor  discrepancies, 
only  jpne  was  used.  The  Piagetian  criteria  formed  the  framework  of  the 
sc^\nd  the  biVlogical  realism  scale  was  placed  alongside  it  as  an 
illustrative  hieranAiy,  as  set  out  in  Table  4.12. 

It  might  b^argued  that  the  form  of  the  question,  *What  makes  , 
people  very  ol^'  invites  a  low  scoring  *time  ;:ausality'  answer.  However, 
the  supplementary  questions  clarified  the  point  of  the  exploration  and 
children  of  all  ages  were  pressed  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  overall 
deterioration  they  had  previously  illustrated.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
results  in  Table  4.13  that  children  found  the  question  extremely  diffi- 
cult, only  a  few  (a  total  of  8)  in  the  whole  sample  achieving  the  highest  " 
level  of  formal  operations  and  full  biological  accuracy  score  of  five. 
There  appeared  to  be  an  almost  universal  'Hretardation  in  relation  to 
explaining  the  ageing  process  at  the  preoperational  level  by  the  age  of 
13  years.  Due  to  the  on^y  major  translation  error,  which  rendered  the 
item  invalid  for  the  Swedish  sample,  Swedish  responses  and  their 
scores  are  not  included  in  the  results. 

In  the  three  countries  scored  the  results  indicate  a  very  poor  under-  • 
standing  of  senescence  and  its  developmental  place  tn  the  human  life 
cycle.  *The  lack  of  high  scores  might  be  explained  by  questioning  the 
reliability  of  the  item,  since  it  does  not  scale  in  the  expected  manrter 
"  and  is  atypic^il  when  compared  with  other  Piaget-scored  items.^  does,  ^ 
however,  scale  in  observable  hierarchical  stages  indicating  the  diminish- 
ing frequency  of  score  1  (*time  causality'  thinking)  with  increasing  age. 
There  are  two  other  possible  explanations.  The  first  is  that  the  task  is 
intrinsically  difficult,  in  that  no  concrete  or  visual  causative  factors  are 
seen  to  be  at  work  in  ageing,  other  than  the  external  symptoms.  If  this 
were  so,  it  would  illustrate  that  regressive  thinking  has  occurred  where 
the  task  is  too  difficult.  The  second  explanation  would  appear  when 
joined  to  the  first  explanation,  to  support  this  viewpoint.  The  authors, 
when  searching  for  definitive  statement&Jn  biology  textbooks  to 
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TABLE  4.1 2  Criteria  foriscoring  'causes  of  the  ageir}g  process' scale 


Fiagetian  level 


Pre-Operations 


Transitional 


Concrete 
operational 


Transitional 


Formal 
operational 


Score 


PiagetUm  description 


Biological  realism 


Nonsense  replies,  no  response. 

Time  Causality  -  no  recogftition|pf  causality 

other  than  time.  t 

ArtiflciaHsms  -  natural  or  theological  % 

artificialism.  Includes  flnalisms. 

Transitional  -  technically  feasible  explanations 
to  child  but  inaccurate.  Physical  and  psychological 
explanations  not  quite  operatiomd,  nor 
co-ordinated. 

Physical  and  Psychological  explanations  - 
physical  causes  are  feasible.  Explanations 
concrete  and  operational.  Psychological  causes 
are  feasible  but  not  peculiar  to  senescence. 
Explanations  concrete  and  operational. 
Demographic  explanations. 


Transitional  PhysicaHsms  -  incomplete  formal 
propositions  on  physical  causes.  Life-death 
sequence  co-ordinated.  Reasonable  descriptions 
of  senescence. 

PhysicaHsms  freed  from  limitations  -  formal 
propositional  thinking.  Processes  perceived 
accurately  in  terms  of  cause  ai^d  effect. 


1  In 


Don't  know. 

Having  birthdays;  growing;  getting  oldej. 
Repeats  propositioijipr  symptoms  of  old  age. 
Nature  of  God's  will:  It's  always  that  way. 
It's  automatic. 

Weather  wrinkles  the  skin.  Not  eating  enough 
'  food.  Wearing  out  concepts;  too  much  work. 
Death  seen  as  near  but  not  life-death  sequence. 

Internal  organs  deteriorate  but  no  further 
causes  given.  The  body  deteriorate^  but  no 
recognition  of  irreversibilities.  Inherited 
defects.  They  thii^k  or  feel  older,  only  see 
older  friends.  Lack  of  exercise;  worry  and 
stM^;  smoking  and  alcohol.  Necessary  to  avoid 
ovw-population. 

Emphasis  upon  cells,  hormones,  blood,  not 
upon  essential  organs.  Irreversible  body  changes  |^ 
perceived.  ^  ^ 

At  least  oae  example  of  internal  causes  for 
irreversible  change.  Failure  of  cells  or 
tissues  to  rebuild.  Beginnings  of  an  adequate 
scientific  theory. 
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TABLE  4.13   Percentages  of  children 's  scores  on  the  'causes  of  ageing'  ^ci^  O^^J  by  age-year,  3  countries 
only  (N^  658) 


A  ustr^alia 

England 

r 

North  America 

Age-year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3' 

4 

5 

6" 

1 

2' 

3 

4 

5 

6 

5 

50 

5 

7 

3 

50 

15 

15 

4 

33 

13 

8 

7 

52 

3 

28 

7 

52 

3 

38 

3 

50 

7 

27 

9 

33 

7 

42 

15 

3 

28 

5 

30 

15 

5 

3 

37 

3 

27 

23 

11 

18 

,36 

40 

18 

3 

47 

18 

5 

23 

40 

23 

13 

13 

13 

43 

33  • 

3 

15 

8 

27 

28 

13 

5 

3 

6 

36 

43 

9 

15 

7 

3 

27 

48 

10 

3 

15 

8 

25 

35 

10 

5 

19 

29 

39 

6 

3 

NO 
NO 


(Zero  scores  are  not  included.) 
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desv^ribe  senesceace  and,  ui  particular,  to  elucidate  the  causes  of  ageing," 
had  great  difficulty  in  discovering^any  teaching  materials  at  all.  In  ^ 
textbooks  for  children,  high  school  and  university  students,  which 
provide  spiate rials  on  tlie  origins  of  life,  and  the  conception,  birth  and 
development  of  living  organisms,  humans  included,  there  was  an  almost 
universal  absence  of  material  concerning  the  delerioration  of  life.  It 
occurred  to  us  that  tfhis  dearth  of  teacliing  material  amounted  almost 
to  a  taboo  on  the  subjects  of  senescence^and  death,  reflecting  similar 
taboos  in  society  at  large.  Indeed,  we  found  it  very'hard  to  discover^ 
teachers  in  several  universities  who  both  specialised  in  human  biology, 
and  were  also  acquainted  with  current  theories  of  ageing.  If  the  paucity 
of  materials,  lack  of  coverage  in  school  syllabuses,  and  social  taboos  on 
the  topic  are'combined,  it  presents  a  powerful  reason  for  the  inability 
of  children  generally  1^  explore  or  develop  any  knowledge  abou^t  the 
ageing  process.  It  v^ld<  also  account  for  widespread  ignorance  on' 
the  subject  and  poor  cognitive  skiUs  in  trying^  to  provide  theories  and 
explanations. 

Examples  of  tlie  poor  levels  of  thought  applied  to  ageing  can  be  seen 
in  the  following:  'Because  when  you're  younger  y.ou're  not  old.  When 
you're  old  you  get  older  and  start  to  get  small.  You  evapjbrate'  (North 
Americ4in  boy,  7  years);  'Because  they  like  wine  and  beer  and  smokes 
and  tliat  makes  the  body  weak'  (Australian  boy,  9  years);  'It's  just  age. 
Sometimes  it's  from  fighting  wifh  their  husbands  or  wives'  (Austr^a^;! 
'girl,  9  years); ilt's  partly  tiieir  attitude  towards  things.  My  grandfatikr 
joked  around  until  his  friends  started  to  die,  then  he  stopped  joking' 
(Nortii  American  girl,  13  years);  'God  mad^  it  do  tliat.  If  tbey  didn't 
>  get  old  and  die,  the  w'orid  would  be  too  crowded.  We'd  still  have  gorillas 
here'  (Australian  girl,  11  years);  'They've  spent  their  time,  spent  their 
use.  Their  body  is  now  very  old  aiid  worn  out  like  a  biro,  when  it  comes 
to  an  end  just  tiirow  it  away'  (English  boy,  1 5  years);  and  an  other' English 
boy  the  same  age,  'Its  what's  in  tiie  boc^,*the  goodness  has  been  used. 
It's  tired  like  a  bike  needs  new  parts  or  needs  repairing,  but  some  can't 
be  repaired.  They  get  diseases  easier  6f  the  heart  and  lung.  Strokes  are 
quite  popular.'  In  this  'last  response  irreversible  body  changes  are  per- 
ceived (score  5)  but  tiie  concrete  analogy  limits  insight. 

The  low  scores  generally  can  be  seen  in  Table  4.14^  when 
scores  are  tabulated.  The  'retardation'  is  clearly  in  evidence  since  a^ 
score  of  3  does  not  quite  achieve  even  concrete  operational  level  (score 
4).  The  mean  score  for  tiie  oldest  group,  15  year§,  does  not  achieve  the 
score  of  4.  A  further  breakdown  of  these  scores  reveals  a  considerable 
disparity  between  boys'  and  girls'  scores.  This  can  be  seen  clearly  in 
graph  form  in  Figures  4.1  and4.2.Here  tiie  English  and  North  American 
boys  do  climb  to  a  mean  score'of  4  or  above,  but  the  girls  achieve  only 
a  highest  mean  score  of  3.20. 
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TA  BLE  4.14  Mean  scores  of  children 's  responses  on  the  'causes  of 

ageing' scale  (0-6)  by  country  and  age-year,  3  countries 
only  (N^  658), 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

5 

0.93 

1.25 

0.82 

7 

1.70 

1.85 

1.40 

9 

2.48 

2.28 

2.17 

II 

2.83 

2.60 

3.03. 

13 

.  2.83 

3.15 

3.41 

15  r 

3.50 

3.25 

3.10 

The  disparity  between  the  sexes  is  very  marked  with  significant 
differences  in  scoring  (see  Table  B12,  Appendix  B),  with  "boys  scoring 
significantly  higher  in  all  the  English  age  cohorts,  four  out  of  the  six 
North  American  age  cohorts  and^three  out  of  the  six  Australian  age 
cohorts.  The  scores,  however,  are  so  low  for  both  sexes  that  little  can 
be  infened  :about  essential  *operational'  differences.  It  tends  to  reinforce 
previous  observations  made  about  the  dearth  of  knowledge,  education 
and  motivation  in  learning  about  ageing,  senescenqf  and  its  causes.^ 

Summary  an<d  discussion 

Three  questions  were  put  to  the  children  about^tfgeing.  One  was' to  see 
what  children  at  varying  ages  defined  bhronologically'as  old  age.  It  was 
found  thaV  young  children  are  quite  unrealistic  about  old  age,  most 
children  arriving  at  the  realistic  age  of  60  or  beyond  by  the  age  9  years, 
Swedish  children  appearing  to  achieve  this  level  earlier  by  the  age  of  7 
years,  the  other  countries  *catching  up'  with  Sweden  by  the  teenage 
yeaps.  Australian  boys  in-  particular  appear  to  be  slower  in  achieving 
realistic  estimates  of  old  age. 

The  second  question  w^  *What  happens  to  people  when  they  become 
very  old?'  Responses  we|e  coded  in  various  ways,  first  in  terms  of 
favourable  positive  descri{kions,  then  unfavourable  or  negative  descrip- 
tions on  old  ag§.  Few  posftive  responses  were  found,  the  major  group 
being  the  5-year-olds^,  who  probably  had  the  most  and  warmest  contacts , 
with  the  old,  through  their  grandparents.  13-year-olds  showed  some 
favourableness,  especially  in  the  North  American  group  which  retained 
it  at  15,  but  in  other  countries  positive  descriptions  tended  to  decline 
by  15  years.  Negativisms  were  expressed  by  a  majority  in  all  groups 
painting  an  unalienated  gloomy  picture  of  increasing  weakness,  senility, 
illness,  decay  and  death.  By  9  years  in  some  countries  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  children  produced  this  negative  picture,  illustrating  a  new  word 
in  the  English  language,  *gerontophobia'. 
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Figure  4.2    Mean  scores  of  girh'  responses  on  'causes  of  ageing*  scale 
by  country  and  age-year      ■  v,. 

The  responses  were  categorised  also  as  physical,  over  94  per  cent  of 
all  groups  responding  in  this  way;  psychological,  revealing  growing 
perceptions  of  this  characteristic  of  old  age  by  the  age  of  15  years; 
social-economic,  the  social  consequences  of  old  age  being  perceived 
earlier  than  the  economic.  Finally,  sexual  characteristics  of  old  age  were 
categorised,  the  striking  aspect  of  this  being  only  4  per  cent  responding 
in  terms  of  sexuality.  The  largest  cluster  of  sexual  descriptions,  again 
rather  negative,  were  in  the  teenage  years.  Old  age  is  seen  essentially  as 
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a  time  of  declining  sexual  powers,  but  for  the  niajority  it  is  a  se.xless 
period  of  life,  a  characteristic  not  mentioned,. or  mentionable,  in  con- 
nection with  old  age,  confirming  previous  research  at  college  student 
level  (Golde  and  Kogan,  1959;  Pocs  and  Godow,  1977). 

The  third  question  concerned  tJie  causes  of  ageing,  and  on  a  Piaget- 
ian  and  'biologicaf  realism'  it  was  found  that  most  children  barely 
achieved  the  beginnings  of  concrete  operational  thought  in  this  area, 
providing  teclinically  feasible  but  inaccurate  explanations  of  the  causeg^ 
of  ageing.  TFiis  retardation  was  particularly  evident  in  girls,  but  both 
sexes  came  very  low-s^  the  ^causes  of  ageing'  scale." 

Overall,  the  children  show  a  quite  reahstic  assessment  of  when  old 
age  occurs  from  9  years  on  but  reveal  a  disturbing  negative  ignorance 
about  sonitT  of  the  pleasures,  rewards  and  experiences  of  full  maturity. 
Knowledge  about  and  perception^  of  the  ageing  process  amount  to 
widespread  retardation  of  thinking.  Negative  aspi^cts  of  old  age  dominate' 
the  children's  responses  and  confirm  the  onset  from  a..very  early  age  of 
induction  to  a  biologically  based  decline  model,  especially  when  the 
categories  of  physical,  psychological,  social-economic  and  sexual  charac- 
teristics oi^old  age  are  examined.  These  results  tend  to  confirm  Ahammer 
and  Bennett's  findings  (1977)  rjot  only  with  Australian  children,  but  in 
ail  the  samples.  With  the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  th^  nuclear  family 
and  the  distancing  of  o'ld  people  in  separate  flats,  homes  and  settlements, 
this  confirms  what-may  well  be  characte|istic  of  Western-type  industrial 
democracies.  The  early  induction  to  this  model  n>ay  well  be  reinforced'' 
by  stereotypes  generated  in  children's  publications  as  recent  research 
indicates  (Bamum,  1977;  Storey,  1977;  Ansello,  1978). 

The  failure  of  older  children  generally  to  mention  sexual  character- 
istics is  of  considerable  interest  since  this  is  evident  in  Sweden  also 
where  compulsory  sex  education  in  schools  is  provided.  Despite  an 
advanced  and  broad  syllabus  which  also  covers  masturbation  and 
homosexuality,  there  appears  to  be  no  content  recommended  concern- 
ing the  continuation  of  sex  activity  by  older  people. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  in  most  countries  the  combination  of  sexual 
taboos  and  ageing  and  death  taboos  would  appear  to  inhibit  any 
perception  of  the  effect  of  ageing  upon  sexuality,  as  was  shown  by 
Golde  and  Kogan  (1959)  in  the  USA.  It  should  be  noted  also  that 
sexuality  is  comparatively  invisible  behaviouraUy  in  a  way  that  physical, 
social  and  economic  consequences  of  old  age  are  not. 

The  low  level  thinking  evident  in  children's  perceptions  of  the 
causes,  of  ageing  may  have  several  arguable  explanations.  The  evidence 
appears  to  support  the  view  that  the  question  asked  is  intrinsically 
difficult  and  children  regress  in  their  thinking  when  examining  the 
causes  of  ageing.  Lack  of  teaching  materials  may  well  reinforce  the 
difficulty  and  explain  why  even  teenagers  found  it  particularly  difficult. 
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While  gerontology  studies  are  increasing  it  is  our  view  that  geron- 
tology education  needs  to  begin  not  with  those  about  to  retire,  but 
with  the  ^ry  young  who,  denied  an  extended  fimily  educative  environ- 
ment, should  be  helped  to  see  their  own  emergent  development  as  part 
^,  of  the  full  sequence  of  life. 
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5  The  best  time  to  be  alk^ 


Little  researgh  has  been  done  on  how  children  regard  various  life  stages. 
In  Bntain  most  of  tliese  have  to  do  with  adolescents  (Eppiai  and*Eppel,  > 
1966)5  the  closest  to  our  study  being  that  by  Qautour  and  Moore 
(1969)  who  stuclied  the  attitudes  of  English  12-year-old3  to  present 
and  future  life  roles.  In  the  USflt  empkasis  has  tended  to  be  upon 
coping  behaviour,  initiated  by  Lois  Murphy's  work  in  Topeka  (Murphy, 
1962;  Murphy  and  Moriarty,  1976;  Moriarty  and  Toussieng,  1976). 
Currently  this  tends  to  be  focussed  upon  the  topic  of  adolescent  coping 
(KeUy,  1979 ;Prawat  era/.,  1979;  Konopka,  1976).  The  work  of  Vaillant 
(1977^1ooks  at  adult  men  and  the  tendency  of  some  to  remain  ^perpetual 
boys'  in  their  adaptive  style  and  defences.  These  studies  focus  upon 
self-esteem,  locus  of  control,  future,  present  or  past  orientation  and 
various  typologies,  and  constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  how 
children,  adolescents  and  later,  adults,  adapt  ta  lifje's  demands.  The 
objective  of  the  study  reported  here  is  to  evaluate  chmlren''s  and  early 
adolescents'  choice  of  a  particular  life  stage  and  their  reasons  for  such 
choice;  coping  is  involved  in  how  the  subjects  see  the  problem.  As 
Murphy  and  Moriarty  observed:  *Each  child  struggles  t^find  solutions 
and  out  of  these  struggles  and  these  solutions  develops  an  implicit  or 
explicit  view  of  life,  as  well  as  of  self  (p.  13)b^ 

After  discussing  the  characteristics  of  old  age  and  the  ageing  process, 
each  child  was  then  shown  a  picture  card.  This  consisted  of  a  series  of 
five  human  figures  depicting  in  sequence  from  left  to  right,  a  baby,  a 
primary  school  child,  a  teenager,  an  adult  and  an  elderly  adult.  These 
were  simple  pen  and  ink  sketches  with  minimal  facial  expressions,  one 
with  a  male  sequence  of  figures  (Figure  5.1)  and  the  other  with  a 
female  sequence  (Figure  5.2).  The  male  series  was  used  with  the  boy 
respondents  and  the  female  series  v?ith  the  girl  respondents.  Each  human 
figure  was  identified  in  turn  by  the  interviewer  as  *This  is  a  baby,  this  is 
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a  boy  (or  girl)  in  primary  (elementary)  school,  this  is  a  teenager,  this  is  a 
young  man  (or  woman)  and  this  is  an  old  man  (or  woman)'.  The  respon- 
dents were  then  asked  to  point  to  the  one  they  considered  to  be  *the 
best  time  to  be  alive'.  All  children,  except  about  five  in  each  country, 
made  a  specific  choice  without  hesitation.  Occasionally  a  child  chose 
two  adjoining  figures  such  as  the  teenager  and  the  young  man,  or 
pointed  to  the  space  between  them.  These  children,  when  encouraged, 
invariably  chose  one  or  the  other,  or  by  their  discussion  justifying  their 
choice  indicated  tliey  favoured  one  *age'  in  particular.  No  subject  chose 
more  than  two  figures,  and  only  one  (an  ll^ear-old  ^wedish  giri) 
pointed  out  that  there  were  good  things  about  each  stage  ofhfe  depicted. 
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What  the  wt)rd  'best*  meant  was  described  by  the  children,  the  question 
being  put  deUberately  in  an  open-ended  manner,  so  that  later  discussion 
should  not  be  too  nairowly  restrictive. 

All  exception  was  made  with  younger  children,  some  of  whom  did 
not  always  immediately  understand  the  question,  aiid  for  them  a  vaxiation 
wa^i  'What  do  you  tliink  is  die  happiest  time  to  be  alive?*  Admittedly, 
this  may  have  introduced  a  shght  bias  towards  hedonistic  justification 
for  tlie  choice,  but  a  review  of  answers  given  in  the  trial  Interviews 
revealed  that  the^e  were  no  perceptible  diflerences  in  the  responses  of 
the  young  children  to  'best  time*  and  'happiest  time'.  The  simple 
explanation  of  this  may  be  that  Kohiberg's  (1969)  pre-conventional 
level  of  'naive  hedonism*  is  a  characteristic  of  5-  and  7-year-olds,  and 
consequendy  is  consistently  reflected  in  their  answers. -  It  was  also 
obvious  from  tlie  replies  tliat  many  children  easily  identified  with 
their  chosen  figures  m  personal  terms,  often  referring  to  them  in  the 
first  person.  In  this'way  the  figures  were  obviously  'a-projective'  picture 
device,  die  children  using  the  figure  in  the  illustration  to  talk  about 
themselves,  dieir  own  feelings  and  perceptions  about  the  situation 
under  discussion.  Once  the  choice  had  been  made  they  were  then 
asked  to  give  the  reason"?  for  dieir  choice,  'Why  did  you  choose  that 
one?*.  To  encourage*the  child  to  elaborate,  the  supplementary  question 
was  alsii  asked,  'Wliat  makes  that  one  the  best  time  to  be  alive?' 

Die  two  tasks,  to  choose  and  to  justify  the  choice,  impose  a  fairly 
complex  cognitive  exercise.  Firstly,  the  child  has  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  tlie  quesfion  before  making  a  choice.  In  choosing,  the  child 
to  compare  one  period  of  life  with  another,  reflecting  upon  past 
aiKispresent  experiences,  bodi  negative  and  positive,  in  contrast  to  what 
has  been  observed  of  the  ages  or  stages  still  ahead,  and  what  is  perceived 
to  be  negative  and  posifive  aspects  of  those  periods.  In  Piagetian  terms 
tills  requires  a  series  of  accommodation  and  assimilation  judgments, 
and  niaki¥ig  an  evaluation  based  on  'better  than*  or  *not  as  good  as'. 
Added  to  this  is  die  complication  of  the  child's  limitations  of  experi- 
ence and  grasp  of  time  and  time  sequences.  Work  on  the  psychology  of 
time  (Oakden  and  Sturt,  1922;  Ames,  1946)  over  a  long  period  indicates 
the  difficulties  younger  children  have  in  thinking  in  time  sequences 
(Piaget,  1946;  Coltham,  1960)  and  of  'mentally  co-ordinating  simul- 
taneous transfomiations  of  two  or  more  dimensions'  (Cowan,  1978). 
The  results  of  the  two  tasks,  of  choosing  and  justification  for  the 
choice,  are  set  out  and  discussed  separately  below. 

I, 

Children's  choices  of  'the  ^est  time  to  be  alive' 

In  analysing  responses  to  this  choice,  it  was  evident  that  5,  7,  9-  and  1 1- 
year-olds  identified  themselves  with  the  second  figure  in  the  sequence, 
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the  'pnmar>  school  clii)d\  that  is,  V^hildhood'  and  that  13- and  15-year- 
olds  identitled  theni:>elvcs  with  the  third  figure  in  the  sequence,  'teen- 
ager'. It  was  obvious  that  although  some  of  the  11 -year-olds  were 
begityjiftg  to  identify  with  the  teenage  figure,  tliese  were  only  a  very 
small  proportion.  For  purposes  of  analysis  and  discussion^herefore  the 
two  groups  are  treated  in  dichotomous  tenns.  It  also  became  clear  that 
the  choices  could  be  grouped  into  tliree  categories.  There  W^re  those 
who  looked  back,  nostalgically  in  many  cases,  to  the  past  as  the  golden 
age,  when  Ufe  was  simpler,  less  demanding  and  safe.  There  were  those 
who  found  tlie  present  age  or  period  currently  being  experienced  as 
'best'  or  the  most  satisfactory.  Finally,  there  were  those  who  found 
future  periods  of  life  as  the  'best',  finding  the  past  and  the  present  less 
attractive.  Tliese  groups  we  have  classified  respectively  as  the  Backward 
Chot^sers,  tlie  Contemporary  Choosers  and  the  Future  Choosers.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  terms  are  constructs  concerned  with  tempor- 
ahty,  no  qualitative  characteristic  is  intended  by  their  usage.  It  may  be 
that  attempts  could  be  made  to  defme  or  classify  these  into  personality 
types,  such  as  optimists  and  pessimists,  or  psychological  traits,  such  as 
regressive,  conseivative  and  adventurous.  No  such  attempts  are  elaborated 
here  since  the  intention  is  to  present  the  choices  only  within  a  develop- 
mental sequence. 

The  'backward  choosers'  -  babyhood 

Children  who  felt  safe  as  babies  and  who  feel  under  tlireat  or  pressure 
in  some  way  currently  may  think  nostalgically  of  the  period  in  life  in 
which  they  were  protected,  had  no  responsibilities  and  had  few  apparent 
worries.  Babyhood  is,  of  course,  not  necessarily  perceived  realistically 
and  may,  like  many  nostalgic  views  of  past  events,  be  seen  in  an  aura  of 
romantic  wish-fulfihnent.  Tliese  babyhood  'backward  choosers'  are 
listed  in  Table  5.1.  It  will  be  noted  that  no  age  group  has  a  predominance 
of  'backward  choosers'  preferring  babyhood.  The  higliest  proportion 
"is  the  English  5-year-olds  almost  50  per  cent  of  whom  chose  babyhood. 
Children  in  ail  countries  were  interviewed  in  the  last  term  of  tlieir 
school  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nortli  Americans,  so  that  increas- 
ijig  awareness  of  5-year-olds  of  the  demands  of  schooliJig  was  probably 
common  to  at  least  three  of  the  countries  sampled.  If  schooling  were  a 
factor  in  these  choices  of  English  5-year-olds,  it  would  be  surprising 
in  view  of  the  permissive  play-way  tradition  of  most  English  infant 
schools.  It  may,  however,  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  5-year-olds  gave  the  answer,  ^Babyhood  is  best  because 
you  have  longer  to  live',  which  does  not  indicate  a  recidivist  or  regressive 
desire  behind  the  choice,  but  rather  a  time  calculation,  longevity  being 
the  basis  of  the  choice. 
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TABLE  5  A   Percentages  of  children  choosing  babyhood  as  the  best 
time  to  be  alive  by  country  and  by  age-year  (N^838j 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

SM^eden 

5 

20 

43 

8 

1 

7 

38 

33 

27 

17 

9 

23 

20 

20 

10 

11 

8 

18 

3 

3 

3 

10 

9 

7 

15 

3 

8 

0 

3 

It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  the  choice  of  babyhood  persists  and 
continues  longer  and  more  strongly  in  the  English  sample  than  the 
oth#rs,  although  the  Australian  7-  to  9-year-olds  have  a  slightly  greater 
proportion  of  babyhood  choosers  than  the  English  at  that  age.  An 
interesting  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Sweden  sample,  far  fewer  in  per-  ' 
centage  in  choice  of  babyhood  than  all  other  countries. 

VVTiile  longevity  is  a  frequent  response  most  of  the  reasons  advanced 
are  of  the  nostalgic  and  unrealistic  kind:  *Babies  are  good>  They  do 
good  things.  They  do  what  Mummy  says'  (English  girl,  5  years);  1  like 
sitting  in  prams.  Its  nice  to  be  pushed  around  [sic] '  (Australian  boy, 
5  years);  'He  has  more  fun.  He  doesr^'t  have  to  go  to  school.  He  plays 
with  his  rattle'  (English  boy,  9  years);  'You're  cared  for  a  lot.  You've 
no  grey  hairs  and  there's  more  clothes  for  the  baby  than  for  the  other 
children'  (North  American  girl,  9  years).  The  few  teenagers  who  choose 
babyhood  do  reveal  insecurities  such  as  *You  get  a  lot  more  attention. 
Everyone  thinks  a  baby's  cute.  You  get  spoiled'  (North  American,  girl, 
13  years). 

The  'backward  choosep'  ~  childhood 

These  consist  of  only  the  13-  and  15-year-olds  since  the  vast  majority 
of  11-year-olds  identify  themselves  as  primary  aged  children.  The  fre- 
quency of  this  choice  can  be  seen  in  Table  5.2. 

TABLE  5.2  Percentages  of  teenagers  choosing  childhood  as  the  best 


time  to  be  alive  by  country  and  age-year  (N^284j  [ 

Age-year       Australia         England        North  America  Sweden 

13  15  15  18  23 

15  5  15  19  13 


The  percentages  are  fairly  comparable  for  all  countries,  slightly  higher 
in  Sweden  at  13  years,  and  dropping  sharply  in  Australia  at  15  years, 
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only  5  out  o("  40  ot  the  a^e  group  making  tliis  choice.  The  reasons  for 
this  backward  choice  of  a  younger  age  group  are  obvious  reflections  of 
pressures  experienced  both  in  scho^and  at  home  which  the  respondents 
fmd  rather  wearing.  Tou  don't  hale  to  take  so  much  responsibility  for 
things.  You  don't  have  so  many  problems  like  smoking,  family  problems, 
children  and  so  on'  (Swedish  girl,  13  years);  *You  don't  get  so  much 
homework,  slaving  away  every  night' (Australian  boy,  13  yearsj;  *You've 
more  time  .to  play  with  your  frienas.  School's  a  happier  place  to  be' 
(English  girl,  13  years);  'Young  kids  are  spoiled,  they  don't  have  as 
many  responsibilities,  and  don't  have  to  compete  so  much  at  sport' 
(Australian  boy,  15  years);  *You  haven't  as  many  personal  problems' 
(English  gill,  15  years).  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  reasons  with 
contemporary  teenage  choosers  (see  Table  5.4), 

On  the  whole,  'backward  choosers'  of  babyhood  and  childhood  are 
few  in  proportion  to  tlie  age  years  involved,  and  would  tend  to  infer  a 
reasonable  adjustment  to  life's  demands  with  increasing  age.  It  illustrates 
Murphy's  point  (Murphy  andMoriafty,  1976)  about  children's  resilience. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  may  be  some  indication  of  the  proportion 
of  unhappy  or  disturbed  cliildren  in  tlie  various  populations,  but  such 
an  inference  must  be  accepted  with  caution,  simply  because  of  the 
fairly  frequent  reason  for  longevity  ('You've  got  longer  to  live')  ad- 
vanced by  younger  cliildren,  wliich  tends  to  inflate  the' proportion  of 
backward  choosers. 

The  'contemporary  choosers'  -  childhood 

Apprt:)xin-iately  two-thirds  of  tlie  total  sample  (554  out  of  838)  were 
attending  primary,  elementary,  first  school  or,  in  the  case  of  Sweden, 
kindergartens,  and  identified  themselves  with  tliis  age  figure  in  the 
picture  sequence.  Tlie  choice  of  this  figure,  symbolising  childhood, 
would  appear  to  be  indicative  of  satisfaction  of  contemporary  experi- 
ence, compared  with  the  helpless  condition  of  babyhood,  and  the 
pressures  and  anxieties  foreseen  in  the  future  or  conveyed  by  older 
brothers  or  sisters.  For*most  who  make  this  choice  the  present  is  safer, 
happier,  less  demanding  and,  in  a  curious  way,  freer.  Tlie  answers,  as 
we  see  later,  indicate  tlie  carefree  notion  of  childiiood  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  being  protected,  yet  experiencing  only  a  limited  amount  of 
independence.  But  first,  the  proportion  of  those  who  choose  childhood 
should  be  noted  in  Table  5.3.  In^all  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
North  America,  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  proportion  of  children 
choosing  tlieir  contemporary  age  as  the  best  time  to  be  alive,  until  the 
age  of  1 1  when,  as  Table  5.5  indicates,  they  tend  to  be  forward  looking, 
anticipating  the  pleasures  and  greater  freedom  of  adolescence  or  adult- 
hood. This  trend  appears  to  come  slightly  early  at  9  years  in  the  North 
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TABLE  5 .3  Percentages  of  children  choosing  childhood  as  the  best 
time  to  be  alive  by  country  and  by  age-year  (N  =  554) 


Age-year 

A  us tr alia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

25 

33 

33 

48 

7 

28 

33 

57 

53 

9 

43 

45 

40 

57 

1  I 

30 

38 

33 

40 

American  children,  dropping  from  57  per  cent  at  7  years  to  40  per  cent 
at  9  years.  This  may  indicate  a  greater  social  precocity  induced  by  that 
society  or  a  reflection  of  what  is  termed  its  optimistic  forward-looking 
characteristics. 

Only  in  two  age  cohorts  are  the  'backward  choosers'  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  'contemporary  choosers'.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  English 
5-year-olds  choose  babyhood  compared  with  33  per  cent  of  ^contem- 
porary  choosers',  and  38  per  cent  Australian  7-year-old  -children  are 
'backward  choosers'  compared  with  28  per  cent  who  choose  contem- 
poraneity. Conversely,  three  age  cohorts  reveal  a  clear  majority  choosing 
contemporaneity,  57  per  cent  of  North  American  7-year-olds  and  over 
50  per  cent  of  Swedish  7-  and  9-year-olds.  Overall,  when  the  two  figures 
of  backward  and  contemporary  choosers  are  combined  the  majority  of 
children  from  5  to  9  years  of  age  appear  to  conservatively  opt  for  the 
past  or  the  present,  rather  than  the  future. 

Reasons  most  frequently  given  which  describe  how  children  see  their 
contemporary  experience  can  be  judged  from  the  following  examples. 
Tou  don't  have  to  pay  for  many  things;  your  parents  do.  They  work 
and  you  play  more'  (English  9-year-girl).  'You  depend  on  your  mum 
and  dad.  You  have  clean  clothes  every  day;  your  meals  are  always  there. 
There  are  no  worries'  (English,  9-year-boy).  Tou're  in  the  middle; 
you're  not  a  little  gi^l,  and  not  an  old  lady.  It's  just  right'  (North  Ameri- 
can 1 1 -year-girl).  'You  can  muck  around  with  friends.  Older  boys  have 
to  compete  harder  at  sport  and  school'  (Australian  1 1-year-boy).  Shades 
of  hardship  can  be  seen,  'Things  get  harder  as  a  teenager  and  you  have 
the  hassle  of  getting  through  school  and  getting  a  job'  (Australian,  11- 
y  ear-boy). 

The  'contemporary  choosers' —  adolescence 

Since  adolescence  has  been  characterised  as  a  period  of  stress  and  turbu- 
lence (Mussen,  Conger  and  Kagan,  1979),  rebelliousness  ^^(Goldman, 
1969)  and  of  sexual  and  social  problems,  one  would  expect  teenagers  to 
opt  for  another  period  than  their  own  as  the  best  time  to  be  alive.  The 
figures,  however,  to  be  seen  in  Table  5.4  would  appear  to  suggest 
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r  ABLt  5.4  Fercenta^'es  of  teenagers  choosing  adolescence  as  the  best 
time  to  he  alive  by  country  and  by  year  (N^284) 


Age-vear       Australia         England        North  America  Sweden 

13  55  50  52  43 
15  6^^  67   49  61 

considerable  satisfaction  by  the  13-  and  14-yeai-olds  interviewed,  with 
the  contemporary  age  group  in  which  they  are  living.  13-year-olds  in 
Sweden  are  the  exception  but  are  a  majority  of  contemporary  choosers 
by  die  age  of  15  years.  Since  the  years  13  to  15  are  suggested  as  the 
most  unsettling  ones  of  puberty  and  early  adolescence,  it  is  interesting 
to  see  the  sharp  rise  in  the  percentage  during  tliis  time.  The  exceptions 
to  the  rise  are  the  North  American  teenager  who  retain  roughly  the 
same  proportion  of  contemporary  choosers  from  13  to  15  years.  The 
figures  do  not  argue  for  adolescence  as  a  tranquil  period,  and  may  well 
be  consistent  with  the  generally  accepted  socio-psychological  picture, 
but  it  could  indicate  that  childhood  may  have  presented  just  as  many 
problems,  possibly  of  a  less  noticeable  or  spectacular  nature^  One  factor 
to  be  noted  as  implicit  in  some  of  the  responses,  although  made  quite 
explidt  by  a  few,  is  the  factor  of  the  growing  sexual  awareness  and 
gpa¥^g  enjoyment  at  contemplating  or  being  involved  in  heterosexual 
counters,  'If  you  are  older  you  are  trapped  in  a  family.  Teenagers  are 
much  more  free'  (Swedish  girl,  15  years);  'You're  more  involved  in 
sport.  You  think  of  sex  more.  Young  boys  hate  girls,  but  when  you're 
older  you  like  them'  (Australian  boy,  13  years).  The  more  typical 
response  tencis  to  be  'You're  allowed  to  make  som^  of  your  own 
decisions;  you're  not  always  tqld  what  to  do'  (English  girl,  15  years). 
There's  no-one  to  bossy  you  around.  If  you  want  some  money  you  can 
take  a  part-time  job  weekends'  (North  American  boy,  15  years);  'I  like 
the  period  in  which  I  am.  I  feel  free  and  I  don't  have  to  take  so  much 
responsibility'  (Swedish  boy,  15  years). 

The  future  choosers'  -  adolescence 

For  many  children  the  best  age  is  yet  to  come  and  in  childhood  ado- 
lescence is  regarded  by  many  as  a  more  attractive  prospect  than  the 
present.  Yet  the  proportion  of  those  contemplating  adolescence  as  the 
best  time  to  be  alive  is  rather  low,  as  Table  5.5  in'dicates.  In  Australia 
and  England  the  proportions  choosing  adolescence  increase  as  ado- 
lescence approaches.  This  is  also  roughly  true  of  the  North  American 
children,  with  a  dip  at  7  years  of  age.  The  Swedish  pattern  is  quite 
different,  all  the  age  cohorts  fmding  adolescence  moderately  attractive 
throughout  their  development.  The  figures  at  11  confirm  the  view  that 
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r  A  B I E  5 .5  Ftrceri  tages  i  )J  ch ildrm  chix ysing  adolescence  as  the  besU 
time  to  be  alive  by  country  and  age-year  (N  —  554) 


Age-year 

A  us tr alia  4 

^  England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

15 

3 

25 

26 

7 

1? 

10 

13 

17 

9 

25 

30 

16 

1  1 

43 

28 

43 

20 

this  age  group  still  identifies  with  childhood.  Some  of  the  reasons 
advajiced  for  choosing  adolescence  are  unrealistic  such  as,  *You  get  to 
have  a  gun  licence,  and  can  drive  a  car  and  drink  [sic] '  (North  American 
boy,  11  years);  and  some  realistic,  *Tliey  can  go  out  more  without 
parents.  At  my  age  you  can't  go  out  on  your  own  much'  (English  girl, 
9  years).  Sexual  interest  shows  through  in  'You  look  prettier,  you're 
more  grown  up  and  boys  look  at  you'  (English  girl,  9  years).  Comparisons 
are  made  with  otlier  age  groups,  'In  secondary  school  you  can  do  more 
tilings  than  in  primary  school,  like  gym,  football,  tennis  more  often. 
You're  better  off  than  him  [points  to  young  adult].  Anyway  I'm  not 
anxious  to  get  married  quickly'  (Australian  boy,  9  years). 

The  'future  choosers'  —  young  adulthood 

A  proportion  of  ail  ages  are  'future  choosers'  of  the  fourth  figure  in  the 
picture  sequence  (Figures  5.1  and  5.2),  the  young  adult.  The  frequency 
of  these  choices  can  be  seen  in  Table  5.6,  A  surprisingly  high  proportion 
of  5-year-olds  in  Australia  and  North  America  make  this  choice.  This 
may  reflect  dieir  identification  with  powerful  parental  figures  such  as 
'111  grow  up  to  be  big  and  strong  like  daddy,  and  111  be  bigger'n  him' 
(Australian  boy,  5  years).  Otherwise  there  is  no  clear  pattern  visible  by 
country  or  by  age  group.  Increasingly,  however,  children  perceive  that 
even  with  greater  responsibilities  there  comes  greater  freedom  and 
adventure:  'It's  more  adventurous  at  that  age,  you  can  go  mountain 
climbing,  racing  cars  and  motor  bikes,  and  travel  to  different  countries' 
(English  boy,  13  years);  'I'd  like  to  do  more  things  my  own  way,  with- 
out interference,  and  make  all  my  own  decisions.  And  just  to  be  on  my 
own  is  important'  (Australian  girl,  13  years).  Some  do  not  see  responsi- 
bilities as  a  burden  or  restriction,  but  rather  as  Hfe's  fulfilment:  'When 
you're  a  teenager  you  aren't  old  enough  to  have  children.  At  20  you 
can  because  you  can  get  married.  That's  important  so  you  can  have 
babies'  (English  girl,  1 1  years).  A  more  balanced  view  is  expressed  by 
a  15-year-old  English  boy:  'You've  got  your  head  together  more  then. 
You  know  more  about  Hfe  than  when  you  were  younger.  Your  brain 
works  better  and  you  know  what  to  expect.' 
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r  A  B  L  E  5 .6  Percentages  of  respondents  choosing  young  adulthood 
as  the  best  time  to  be  alive  by  country  and  age-year 

(IV  =838) 


Age -year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

SM^eden 

5 

30 

18 

29 

17 

'  7 

17 

24 

3 

-  13 

9 

12 

10 

10 

17 

11 

18 

13 

17 

37 

13 

28 

23 

15 

27 

15 

23 

10 

32 

23 

These  responses  illustrate  Vaillant's  (197.7)  mature  persons  who  are 
characteristically  anticipators,  compared  with  'perpetual  boys',  and 
Murphy  and  Moriarty's  (1976)  'sensers'  who  seek  out  or  welcome  new 
experiences. 


The  'future  choosers'  -  old  age 

Not  surprisingly,  in  view  of  the  results  on  ageing  described  in  chapter  4, 
those  who  choose  old  age  are  very  few,  14  respondents  out  of  838  to  be 
precise.  There  are  five  children  making  old  age  the  choice  from  each  of 
the  Australian  and  English  samples,  most  of  these  at  5  years  of  age  for 
obvious  reasons  ('I  like  grandpa,  he's  fun  to  be  Nyith'),  four  from  the 
North  American  sample  and  none  from  Sweden.  The  figures  are  so  small 
as  to  have  no  significance  but  it  is  of  inteifst  to  see  that  there  is  a  cluster 
of  half  the  number,  seven  respondents,  in  the  1 1  and  13  year  age  groups. 
There  are  some  perceptive  reasons  advanced  for  such  an  untypical 
choice,  representative  of  which  is  the  statement  by  a  North  American 
13«y ear-old  boy,  *He  [pointing  to  the  old  man]*  has  been  able  to  see 
as  much  life,  to  see  what  he's  wanted  to  see.  The  younger  ones  are  too 
limited'. 

An  overview  of  choices  made 

An  overview  of  all  the  choices  made  by  the  respondents  can  be  seen  in 
Table  5.7  where  the  three  categories  of  Backward  Choosing,  Contem- 
porary Choosing  and  Future  Choosing  are  set  out  so  that  comparisons 
can  be  made  of  each  country  by  age-year.  It  may  be  useful  to  note 
certain  tendencies  year  by  year. 

5  years:   Australian  and  North  American  children  tend  to  be  more 
'futuristic',  English  children  tend  to  be  'backward'  choosing  and 
Swedish  children  tend  to  be  mainly  'contemporary'  choosers  with 
a-strong  proportion  'futuristic'. 
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TABLE  5.7  Fercentas.es  of  choices  made  in  the  thfee  categories  of 
choice  by^ountry  and  age  yearfN  =  838) 

North 

Age-year  Choice  made       Australia     England    America  Sweden 


5 

Backwarfil 

20 

43 

8 

7 

Contemporary 

25 

33 

33 

48 

Future 

55 

24 

59 

45 

7 

Backward 

38 

33 

27 

17 

Contemporary 

28 

33 

57 

53 

Future 

34 

34 

16 

30 

9 

Backward 

23 

20 

20 

10 

Contemporary 

43  ^ 

45 

40 

57 

Future 

34 

35 

40 

W33 

11 

Backward 

8 

18 

3 

3 

Contemporary 

30 

38 

33 

40 

Future 

62 

44 

64 

57 

13 

Backward 

18 

25 

27 

30 

Contemp/Jrary 

55 

50 

52 

43 

Future 

27 

25 

21 

27 

15 

Backw^d 

8 

23 

19 

16 

Contemporary 

69 

67 

49 

61 

Future 

23 

10 

32 

23 

 1 

7  years:   North  American  and  Swedish  children  tend  to  be 

*con temporary'  in  choice,  whereas  Australian  and  English  choices 

are  fairly  evenly  distributed  between  all  choices. 

9  years:   Swedish  children  tend  to  be  dominantly  *c  on  temporary' 

in  choice  whereas  Australian,  English  and  North  American  children 

are  'contemporary'-'futuristic'  in  tendency. 

1 1  years:   Australian,  North  American  and  Swedish  children^end 

.to  be  'futuristic'  in  choice,  with  'contemporary  choice'  a  closee^Jr^ 

runner  in  Sweden.  The  English  children  appear  to  be  about  equalw  | 

distributed  between  'contemporary'  and  'futuristic'  choices.  / 

13  years:   All  children  of  this  age,  in  all  countries,  appear  to  favour 

'contemporary'  choice,  with  the  spread  of  'backward'  and  'futuristic' 

choices  approximately  equal. 

15  years:   A  tendency  for  'contemporary'  choice  to  be  dominant 
in  all  countries,  slightly  less  in  North  America  (49  per  cent)  with 
'futuristic'  choice  about  a  third  of  the  choices. 

This  can  be  seen  more  clearly  in  Table  5.8  in  the  form  of  a  matrix. 
By  age  cohorts  the  5-  and  7-year-olds  show  no  clear  tendencies,  but 
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TABLE  5.8  Matrix  showing  tendencies  to  make  certain  choices  by 
country  and  age-year  (N  -  838) 


Age-year 


Country  j 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

Australia 

F 

BCF 

CF 

F 

c 

c 

England 

B 

BCF 

CF 

CF 

c 

c 

North  America 

F 

C 

CF 

F 

c 

c 

Sweden 

CF 

c 

c 

CF 

c 

CP 

(B  =  'backward'  choosers;  C  -  'coflit^mporary'  choosers;  F  =  'future'  choosers. 
Larger  capitals  indicate  major  trends  and  smaller  minor  trends.) 

accommodate  most  of  the  'backward'  choosers.  The  tendency,  most 
clearly  evident  in  all  age  groups,  is  for  13-  and  15-year-olds  to  be  'con- 
temporary' choosers.  Interpretations  may  differ,  but  these  tendencies 
would  seem  to  be  reassuring  in  terms  of  child  development.  Regressive 
choices,  while  not  confined  to  younger  age  groups,  would  seem  to  argue 
forahealthy  view  of  development  in  that  decreasing  numbers  of  children 
yearn  for  their  previous  stage  of  development  or  to  return  to  babyhood. 
The  dominant  tendency  for  older  children  (we  make  a  distinction  here 
from  teenagers)  to  be  'future'  choosers  again  signals  a  healthy  anticipation 
of  the  stages  of  life  still  to  come.  The  'contemporary'  emphasis  of  the 
teenagers'  choice  is  surprising  but  perhaps  indicative  of  confidence  to 
cope  with  the  adjustments  required  -in  adolescence.  The  lack  of  any 
tendency  for  children  or  teenagers  to  choose  old  age  simply  underlines 
the  need,  as  elaborated  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  to  educate  the 
young  into  the  realities  of  ageing,  a  process  all  will  face,  of  whose  com- 
pensations and  positive  aspects  they  appear  to  be  aknost  totally  ignorant. 

By  country,  the  matrix  reveals  two  tendencies.  The  one  shows 
consistency  in  choice  in  Sweden's  'contemporary'  emphasis  and  North 
America  with  a  fair  consistency  of 'contemporary"  choice,  with  some 
''futuristic'  choosing.  The  other,  revealed  in  Australian  and  English 
choices,  shows  inconsistent  tendencies  from,  age  group  to  age  group, 
achieving  consistency  only  in  the  teenage  years.  Whether  this  would 
argue  that  Sweden  is  demonstrating  a  consistently  cohesive  tradition 
of  helping  children  to  accept  and  understand  their  own  period  of 
development,  that  North  American  culture  is  reflecting  the  cohesion 
of  a  forward4ooking  society,  and  that  Australia  anxl  England  display 
some  confusion,  is  difficult  to  say. 

Children's  reasons  for  choosing  the  'best  time  to  be  alive' 

-'What  makes  you  choose  that?'  was  the  question  put,  once  the  child 
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had  pointed  to  one  ol  the  figures  in  the  age  sequence  (Figures  5.1  and 
5.2).  The  question  was  often  supplemented  by  what  makes  that  the 
best  time  to  be  alive?'  Some  examples  of  the  reasons  given  have  been 
presented  in  tlie  previous  section  to  illustrate  how  the  children  define 
and  describe  'the  best  time'.  Wherever  possible,  short  monosyllabic 
answers  were  extended  by  further  questions  and  probing,  providing 
more  of  a  reasoned  discussion  than  a  simple  response. 

It  was  tlierefore  possible  to  assess  the  responses  in  terms  of  the  level 
of  reasoning  used  and  to  score  answers  on  a  Piagetian  liierarcliicai  scale. 
Set  out  In  tabular  fomi  (Table  5.9)  are  the  scoring  criteria.  While  the 
major  categories  will  be  known  to  those  familiar  with  Haget's  schemata 
of  operational  tliinking,  some  of  tlie  categories  are  further  described  in 
sub-categories  and  illustrated  witli  typical  answers  in  the  following  text. 
Piaget's  structures  of  developing  thought,  enabling  us  to  identify  the 
various  processes  of  reasoning  which  children  use  in  their  problem 
solving,  have  been  discussed  earlier.  The  problem  faced  in  this  question 
requiring  a  justification  for  the  age  choice  made  is  solved  at  varied  levels 
at  differing  ages.  The  answers  can  be  seen  as  increasing  in  complexity, 
but  the  quality  of  tliinking  can  be  categorised  and  scored  in  a  hierarchical 
manner.  It  should  be  noted  tliat  the  level  of  choice  is  not  scored  in  tills 
item,  nor  whether  the  cliild  Is  a  'backward',  'contemporary'  or  'future' 
chooser.  It  is  only  the  level  of  thinking  applied  to  that  choice  wliich  is 
scored.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  lowest  scores  did  tend  to  be  associated 
with  choice  1  (babyhood)  and  the  highest  scores  did  tend  to  be  associ- 
ated with  choices  4  and  5  (young  adulthood  and  old  age).  This  seemed 
natural  due  to  limitations  of  experience  on  the  one  hand,  and  widening 
social  experience  and  more  realistic  judgment  on  the  other.  Many  chil- 
dren, however,  choosing  figure  1  (baby)  did  score  higher  than  scores  1 
and  2,  and  many  choosing  figures  4  or  5  (young  adult  or  old  person) 
ver>'  often  scored  3.  Answers  illustrative  of  the  various  levels  are  set 
out  below. 


Nonsense  answers 

That  one'  [pointing  to  baby]  —  'Why  do  you  choose  the  baby?' 
"  'Cause  he's  a  crybaby.  He  wets  himself;  'The  old  man.  Because 
he's  going  to  die.'  Tliese  types  of  response^  are  obviously  not 
answers  to  the  question,  made  clearer  by  further  probing,  and 
therefore  they  are  scored  zero. 


Preoperational  answers 

'Babies  are  good  and  do  good  things.  They  do  as  Mummy  says'; 
'She's  the  one  [pointing  to  figure  2] ,  'Cause  she's  smiling.  She  looks 
happy.'  'Why  do  you  think  she's  happy?'  —  'Cause  she's  smiling.' 
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TA  B  LE  5.9  Criteria  for  scoring  reasons  for  choosing  'the  best  time 
to  be  alive'  responses 


Piagetian  level 
Non-classifiable 

Pre-Operations 

Transitional 


Concrete  operations 


Transitional 


Formal  operations 


Scor^    Elaboration  of  criteria 

0  Don't  know,  no  response,  nonsense 
answers. 

1  Intuitive  thinking,  monocentric, 
transductive.  Totally  unrealistic. 

2  Pre-opcrational  with  some  concrete 
operational  features^ Unrealistic 
attempts  to  generalise.  Egocentric 
and  hedonistic  reasons.  Ignores 
qualitative  factors. 

3  Generalisations  at  concrete  level 
successfully  relating  system^vijiyolving 
people,  actions,  objects  and  situations. 
Arguments  reversible. 

4  Intermediate  between  concrete  and 
formal  operations.  Attempts  at 
propositions'' with  concrete  elements. 
Inductive  and  deductive  logic 
attempted. 

5  Full  inductive  and  deductive  logic 
applied  in  propositional  form. 
Propositions  may  contain  concretisms 
but  the  proposition  dominates.  Higher 
levels  show  balanced  and  comparative 
realism,  i.e.  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. 


Transitional:  pre-operations  to  concrete  operations 

*It's  more  fun'  [no  elaboration  after  probing];  'I  Uke  sitting  in 
prams.  It's  nice  being  pushed  around';  'You've  no  worries'; 
Tou've  more  friends  and  you  can  play  with  dolls.'  The  frequent 
response,  *She's  got  longer  to  Uve'  when  choosing  figures  1  or  2, 
is  scored  at  this  level  because  it  is  monocentric  thinking,  fixating 
,  upon  longevity,  but  the  answer  is  an  attempt  to  gejierahse  with 
egocentric  and  hedonistic  elements. 

Concrete  operations 

.     'Because  you're  big  and  strong';  *You  can  wear  dresses  and  look 
nice  and  pretty  and  have  lots  of  parties';  'You  can  go  to  X-certificate 
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films';  "You  can  muck  around  and  no  one  gets  angry  if  you  dirty 
your  clothes';  'At  20  you  can  have  babies,  because  you  can  get 
married  thert.  That's  important  so  you  can  have  babies';  'You  can 
get  a  fast  car  and  take  girls  out';  'Not  as  many  responsibilities. 
Young  kids  are  spoiled.  There  aren't  as  many  problems.' 

Transitional:  concrete  to  formal  operations 

'You're  allowed  to  make  some>6f  your  own  decisions  like  staying 
out  late.  You're  not  always  told  what  to  do';  'It's  a  more  adventurous 
[age].  You  can  go  mountain  climbing  and  [drive]  racing  cars';  *As  a 
teenager  you're  at  your  physical  peak.  It's  a  crucial  time  which 
decides  what  happens  [to  you]  later';  'An  important  time  to  learn 
your  sums  and  get  a  job  when  you  grow  up.  But  it's  still  fun  to  go 
out  and  play.' 

Formal  operations 

'You've  got  your  head  together  more.  You  know  more  about  life 
than  when  you  were  younger.  Your  brain  works  better.  You 
know  what  to  expect';  'I'd  like  to  do  things  my  own  [way];  make 
my  own  decisions.  And  I'd  like  to  be  on  my  own';  'He's  been  able 
to  see  as  much  of  life,  to  see  what  he's  wanted  to  see.  The  younger 
ones  are  limited.' 

The  scores  when  collapsed  into  three  categories  (1  =  0,  1,  2;  2  =  3; 
and  3=4  and  5)  roughly  approximate  to  pre-operational,  concrete 
operational  and  formal  operational  thinking  and  can  be  seen  in  Table 
5.10.  An  examination  of  the  flgdres  reveals  a  consistent  move  from  low 
scores  (1)  to  high  scores  (3)  with  increasing  age  in  every  country,  with 
the  middle  score  (2)  high  from  7  to  1 1  years  in  three  countries,  with 
Sweden  the  exception.  Nevertheless  an  identifiable  sequence  in  each 
country  from  pre-operations  through  concrete  operations  to  transitional- 
formal  operations  can  be  seen  in  Figure  53  by  i^lating  percentages  of 
highest  scores  (3)  and  plotting  each  country  onf  the  graph  separately  in 
terms  of  the  highest  score.  Although  there  are  sfight  falls  in  the  percent- 
ages  so  scoring,  accounting  for  the  dips  betweefr-Australian  9-  and  11- 
, year-olds,  and  between  Swedish  11-  and  13-year-olds,  the  upward 
trend  with  age  is  unmistakable.  Taking  the  rough  indicator  of  50  per 
cent  as  the  distribution  signifying  a  move  to  another  level,  the  following 
conjclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Pre-operational  thinking  on  this  item  is  evident  as  the  dominant  level 
attained  by  5-year-olds  in  all  countries,  continuing  to  include  English 
and  Swedish  7-year-olds.'  Two  observations  should  be  made.  One  is  that 
the  English  7-year-olds  score  42.5  per  cent  at  level  2  thus  not  quite 
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T A  B  L E  5 . 1 0    Percentages  oj  scores  on  Piagetian  criteria  in  reasons 

given  for  choice  of  'best  time '  by  country  and  age-year 
^  (N=838) 
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attaining  the  50  per  cent  indicator.  The  difference  is  only  marginal. 
The  other  is  that  Swedish  children  do  not  normally  begin  school  until 
7  years  of  age,  although  most  do  attend  sessional  kindergartens  at  the 
ages  of  5  and  6.  As  many  writers  indicate  (Beny  and  Dasen,  1974),  the 
factor  of  schooling  does  appear  to  be  a  vital  one  in  attainment  of  oper- 
ational levels,  particularly  the  concrete  level,  in  differing  cultures. 

Concrete  operational  thinking  on  this  item  is  evident  by  7  years  of 
age  in  the  Australian  and  North  American  sample,  and  quite  cleariy  at 
9  years  of  age  in  the  English  and  Swedish  sample.  While  in  Sweden 
40  per  cent  of  the  9-year-olds  have  achieved  concrete  operations,  a 
further  37  per  cent  have  actually  achieved  transitional  to  formal  oper- 
ations (with  the  scores  of  4  and  5  cpllapsed,  most  of  these  tend  to  be 
at  the  transitional  level).  By  1 1  years  the  Swedish  results  indicate  that 
the  majority  achieve  the  highest  score,  arriving  at  transitional-formal 
operational  levels  earlier  than  the  other  three  countries,  where  all  the 
13-year-olds  pass  the  indicator  of  50  per  cent. 

Since  the  age  cohorts  are  at  two  year  intervals  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  on  this  item  that  pre-operational  thinking  appears  to  be  the 
major  characteristic  until  7  to  8  years,  and  that  transitional  to  oper- 
ational thinking  tends  to  become  the  mode  from  1 1  to  12  years  of  age. 
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Hm  would  appear  lo  he  consistent  with  other  Piagetian  research  in 
Western-type  iiixiustriaiised  countries.  The  signitlcance  of  this  will  be 
examined  when  the  total  results  are  discussed  in  chapter  17. 

Wlien  tlie  mean  scores  for.  each  age  group  were  examined  on  the 
reasons  for  choice  of  'best  time  to  be  alive',  there  were  only  three  age 
cohorts  -  7-year-olds  in  the  North  American  sample,  and  9-  and  13- 
year-olds  in  Sweden  --  wliich  revealed  any  significant  sex  differences  in 
scoring  (see  Table  B.13  Appendix  B).  Although  all  showed  girls  scoring 
significandy  higher  than  boys  in  these  cohorts,  they  are  not  sufficient 
to  indicate  general  sex  differences.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  ANOVA 
results  (see  Appendix  D,  Tables  Dl,  D5  and  D6),  An  interesting  further 
result  of  analysis  of  variance  is  that  this  question  is  one  of  the  four 
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which  indicates  the  main  eltects  of  socio-economic  status  (see  Table 
D4)  where  the  level  of  answers  appears  to  be  linked  to  father's  occu- 
_^pation.  In  other  words,  the  higher  father's  econonrdc  status,  the  higher 
the  child's  score  tended  to  be. 

Summary  and  discussion  S.^^^^ 

The  children  were  asked  to  complete  two  tasks.  First,  to  identify  from 
(ive  figures  representing  a  sequence  from  babyhood  to  old  age  (Figures 
5.1  and  5.2)  what  they  thought  was  the  best  time  to  be  alive.  They 
were  then  asked  to  give  reasons  for  their  choice.  The  results  indicated 
that  children  could  be  classified  in  three  groups,  'backward  choosers', 
•r  'contemporary  choosers'  and  'future  choosers'.  Analysis  by  age  indi- 
cated that  'backward  choosers'  tended  to  be  among  the  younger  children 
andthatmost  13-and  15-year-olds  ten(^ed  to  be  ^contemporary  choosers'. 
/  North  American  and  Swedish  children  were  most  consistent  choosers, 

the  Swedes  predominantly  opting  for  *contemporary'  choice  at  practi- 
cally all  ages,  and  the  North  Americans  for  *future-contemporary' 
choices.  While  we  would  not  infer  national  or  cultural  differences  from 
such  a  limited  sample,  it  would  be  valuable  to  test  such  a  hypothesis 
with  a  larger  and  possibly  longitudinal  study. 

Sexual  reasons  for  choosing  the  best  time  are  only  occasionally  overt,' 
'You  can  get  a  fast  car  and  take  girls  out',  or  *You  can  have  sex  legally, 
get  married'  or  'You  can  go  to  X-rated  movies'  when  choosing  the 
young  adult  in  the  picture  sequence.  There  are,  however,  some  implicit 
sexual  references  from  the  age  of  9  upwards,  girls  looking  forward  to 
when  they  can  wear  make-up,  nice  clothes  and  stay  out  late  at  night; 
aa^  boys  reluctantly  mentioning  the  teenage  attraction  of  going  out 
'\^hth  the  crowd'.  Nevertheless,  the  vast  majority  never  mention  sexuality 
or  sex  as  a  factor  in  their  thinking,  even  among  teenagers  justifying  the 
choice  of  their  own  contemporary  age  as  the  best  time  to  be  alive^This 
widespread  silence  could  be  used  to  support  the  latency  period  concept, 
but  other  explanations  may  account  for  it.  One  thing  is  clear  from  the 
results,  that  diffidence  at  Lntroducing  sexual  matters  in  discussion  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  so-called  latency  period  into  the  time  of  pubertal 
and  adolescent  development.  We  postulate  the  cause  to  be  simply  the 
result  of  a  long  period  of  negative  social  training  and  the  enforced 
observance  of  sexual  taboos. 

While  cross-sectional  studies  may  be  criticised  (Baltes  and  Nesselroade, 
1972)  and  longitudinal  studies  may  be  deemed  desirable,  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  cross-sectional  study  reported  here  adds  useful  dimen- 
sions to  recent  work  on  coping  behaviour.  If  not  directly  then  tangen- 
tially  it  supports  the  categories  devised  in  the  Topeka  studies  (Murphy 
and  Moriarty,  1976),  the  follow-up  Grant  study  (Vaillant,  1^977)  and 
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Kelly's  (1979)  work  on  high  school  boys.  The  various  typologies 
suggested  in  these  researches  do  appear  in  many  of  the  responses  of 
subjects  reported  here.  It  may  also  be  inferred  that  children  in  all  the 
countries  reported  appear  to  cope  with  their  various  life  stages  reason- 
ably well.  If  ^backward  choosers'  can  be  identified  with  those  fearful 
about  coping  with  life's  demands,  it  will  be  seen  that  most  children  do 
not  faU  within  this  category,  tlie  regressive  choice  to  the  safety  of 
cosseted  'babyhood'  declining  in  middle  childhood,  and  few  teenagers 
choosing  'childhood'  as  a  less  demanding  period.  Most  children  and 
adolescents  are  'contemporary  choosers',  indicating  in  our  view  a 
healthy  acceptance  of  current  demands  and  stresses,  reflecting  an  ability 
to  cope.  This  evidence  from  the  13-  and  15-year-olds  is  consistent, 
particularly  with  the  findings  of  reparchers  on  adolescent  coping  be- 
haviour, arguing  for  considerable  egO  strength,  self-esteem,  achievement 
motivation  and  even  feelings  of  competence  to  control  events  (Prawat 
etal.,  1979). 

In  advancing  reasons  for  their  choice  of  a  life  stage,  the  levels  of 
thinking  scored  indicate  clear  sequences  in  each  country  from  pre- 
operational through  to  transitional-formal  operations,  although  the  cut- 
off points  of  change  from  one  level  to  the  next  were  not  the  same  for 
every  country.  Generally,  however,  the  age  change  from  pre-operational 
to  concrete  operational  thinking  was  7-8  years  and  for  transitional- 
formal  operational  thinking  was  11-12  years.  These  results  show  a 
higher  level  of  reasoning  than  in  other  questions  put  to  the  same  sub- 
jects: why  people  marry,  how  do  babies  begin,  whit  happens  to  babies 
inside  their  mothers,  why  people  should  wear  clothes  (Goldman  and 
Goldman,  1980  and  as  can  be  seen  in  later  chapters).  We  postulate  that 
the  higher  level  of  performance  on  this  item  is  due  to  greater  familiarity 
with  the  subject  area,  its  intrinsic  interest  to  the  subjects  due  to  ego- 
involvement  and  lack''of  social  taboos,  evident  in  the  other  questions, 
in  discussing  such  a  topic.  WhQe  the  intention  overall  was  to  examine 
children's  thinking  about  physical  and  sexual  development,  the  'best 
time  to  be  aiive'  item  has  revealed  other  and  equally  provocative  results. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  research  we  define  marriage  as  an  agreement 
between  two  adults  of  the  opposite  sex  to  live  together.  Thi/ agree- 
ment becomes  legalised  when  authorised  and  certificated  by  the  State, 
and  solemnised  when  authorised  and  certificated  by  a  religious  insti- 
tution. Many  couples  now  prefer  de  facto  rather  than  de  jure  marriage 
because  of  the  wish  to  avoid  a  legally  binding  relationship  and  also 
because  of  changing  perceptions  pf  the  nature  of  a  sexual  partnership 
(see  Reiss,  1960  and  1970).  Many  de  facto  marriages  lead  to  de  jure 
marriages,  particularly  when  a  pregnancy  occurs  and  the  future  parents 
may  fear  the  label  of  illegitimacy  for  their  children.  A  growing  number 
of  c^e  facto  marriages,  however,  continue  if  not  for  a  lifetime  then  for 
periods  long  enough  to  be  regarded  as  'permanent',  and  certainly  longer 
than  the  many  de  jure  marriages  which  increasingly  are  terminating 
with  divorce.  Legal  marriage,  however,  still  remains  the  norm. 

These  distinctions  and  considerations  apply  to  Australia,  England 
and  North  America  but  they  cannot  be  accepted  without  emendation 
for  Swe'dcn.  In  a  society  which  has  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  illegit- 
imacy (Linner,  1977),  where  exnuptial  births  are  beginning  to  approach 
the  totals  of  births  within  wedlock  (see  Table  2.12),  where  de  jure 
marriages  are  slowly  decreasing,  and  the  incidence  of  divorce  also  is  in 
decline  (sec  Table  2.15),  the  status  of  marriage  is  regarded  differently. 
Swedish  colleagues  responsible  for  collecting  data  for  this  research  have 
reported  statisticians  of  repute  forecasting  that  within  twenty  years  half 
of  the  population  of  Swedish  8-year-olds  will  live  with  a  single  parent 
and  most  of  the  other  hiM  will  be  living  with  parents  in  a  de  facto 
marriage.  Already  it  would  appear  the  trend  has  begun  in  which  legal 
marriage  is  ceasing  to  be  the  norm.  These  colleagues  also  report  that 
many  Swedish  children  interviewed  for  this  study  were  well  aware  of 
this  trend  and  therefore  found  the  question  "Why  do  people  get  married?' 
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particularly  diiriciilt.  They  added  that  perhaps  a  .  more  appropriate 
question  tor  Swedish  children  would  have  been  'Why  do  a  man  and  a 
woman  want  to  live  together?'  The  research  was  initially  designed  as  a 
comparative  study  between  Australian,  Nortli  American  and  English 
cliildren;  the  project  had  already  begun  when  the  authors  first  ^sited 
Sweden  and  tlie  interviews  in  tlie  original  three  countries  compfeted 
before  tlie  involvement  of  Sweden  was  given  official  assent,  conse- 
quently no  items  could  be  drastically  changed  t'or  the  Swedish  inter- 
views. Tliis  explains,  in  some  measure,  the  fact  that  the  Swedish  results 
on  tliis  item  are  at  variance  with  the  other  three  countries. 

Little  research  is  known  to  us  on  how  children  regard  marriage,  Tlie 
most  relevant  is  that  of  Gautour  and  Moore's  (1969)  study  of  English 
12-year-olds,  who  were  asked  if  they  hoped  to  get  married  when  they 
grew  up  and  what  reasons  they  could- give  for  their  answers.  Tliey 
found  that  the  majority  of  both  sexes  looked  forward  to  marrying  and 
having  cliildren,  advancing  a  similar  range  of  conventional  reasons 
reported  from  our  study  in  this  chapter.  The  responses  of  the  1969 
study  were  not,  however,  subjected  to  any  scoring  scale  and  covered 
only  c)ne  year  age  cohort. 

,\Vhen  asked  the  question  'Wliy  do  people  get  married?'  the  inter- 
viewers let  the  questicm  stand  as  it  was  without  any  further  elaboration 
or  definition  of  what  was  meant  by  'marriage'.  It  was  felt  that  any 
attempt  to  explain  die  difference  between  Living  together  and  legal 
marriage  would  only  lead  to  confusion,  especially  with  the  younger 
cliildren.  The  repUes  t^om  Australian,  North  American  and  EngUsh 
children  indicate  that  they  tended  to  accept  the  conventional  view  of 
legal  marriage,  although  a  few  indicated,  often  indirectly  hinting,  that 
their  parents  were  in  a  de  facto  relationship.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
apparent  from  Swedish  responses  that  the  reference  to  marriage,  as 
such,  caused  some  confusion  in  the  children,  particularly  the  older 
ones  who  were  more  aware  than  their  younger  siblings  of  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  their  parents.  Tlie  implications  of  tliis  will  be  examined 
when  we  discuss  the  results  later  in  this  chapter.* 

Tlie  answers  were  first  coded  into  five  categories  named  Socio- 
biological.  Emotional-dependence,  Sexual,  Economic,  and  Legal- 
conventional  reasons,  so  that  the  range  of  content  could  be  seen  more 
clearly.  These  categories  were  not  placed  in  any  liierarchicai  order,  even 
though  they  were  given  a  coded  number  of  one  to  five.  The  categorisation 
was  an  essential  prelnrunary  to  the  later  scoring  criteria  (see  Table  6.5). 
Each  category  was  exaraiifed  separately  in  terms  of  age  trends,  particu- 
larly since  many  children  gave  more  than  one  answer,  but  only  the 
frequency  of  the  categories  used  were  first  tabulated,  not  the  quality 
or  level  of  answer. 
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Socio-biological  responses 

Ail  answers  concerned  with  founding  a  family,  having  babies,  perpetu- 
ating the  family  name  or  tlie  nation  or  the  human  species  were  included 
in  this  category.  The  emphasis  in  most  replies  was  predominantly  Ho 
have  cliildren';  the  continuance  of  the  social  unit  largely  being  made  in 
tlie  responses  of  older  children.  Wlien  questioned  further  it  was  evident 
that  tlie^iiajority  of  children  providing  responses  in  tliis  category  saw 
marriage  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  having  babies,  the  possibility  of 
having  babies  outside  of  marriage  being  rarely  mentioned  and  then  only 
by  the  older  respondents.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  6.1  there  is  some 
imbalance  between  the  sexes  in  the  choice  of  this  socio-biological  answer. 
Our  expectation  was  that  girls  would  tend  to  give  this  type  of  response 
more  frequently  than  boys,  since  the  bearing  of  children  and  the  rearing 
of  the  family  is  still  seen  as  a  strongly  entrenched  social  and  biological 
role  of  women.  This  is  evident  in  Sweden,  for  although  there  are  con- 
siderably fewer  responses  in  this  category  tiian  any  other  country, 
many  more  Swedish  girls  at  7,  11  and  13  give  socio-biological  answers 
than  Swedish  boys.  In  the  other  three  countries,  however,  more  boys 
of  practically  all  age  groups  respond  in  this  category,  with  the  exception 
of  English  5-  and  15-year-old  girls,  and  Australian  and  North  American 
11-year-old  girls.  This  male  predominance  may  indicate  a  strong  wish 
fulfdment  to  prove  their  masculinity  by  having  children,  especially 
among  the  13-year-old  boys.  The  Swedish  boys  in  no  group  demonstrate 
this,  the  highest  being  20  per  cent  with  Swedish  5-year-old  boys.  In 
only  two  age  cohorts,  however,  are  any  of  the  sex  differences  noted 
statistically  significant  when  p  <  .05. 

The  total  percentages,  connbining  boys'  and  girls'  responses,  for  each 
country  provide  a  dramatic  contrast  between  Sweden  and  the  other 
three  countries,  especially  when  plotted  in  graph  fomi  in  Figure  6.1. 
The  distribution  of  percentages  for  Australia,  England  and  North 
America  vacillates  up  and  down,  but  remains  fairly  high  at  all  ages. 
The  Swedish  percentages  are  very  low  and  can  be  explained  partially 
in  terms  of  the  previous  discussion  of  Swedish  sexual  partnersliips. 
Marriage  is  no  longer  seen  by  many  children  as  a  necessary  framework 
for  producing  and  rearing  children.  The  ^abolition'  of  illegitimacy  and 
the  increasing  proportion  of  de  facto  relationships  would  account  for 
fewer  Swedish  children's  perceiving  marriage  as  socio-biological  in  nature. 
The  great  majority  opt  for  the  next  category  of  emotional-dependence. 

Emotional-dependence  responses 

Answers  which  emphasise  loving,  liking,  caring,  sharing  experiences, 
enjoying  companionship  and  avoiding  loneliness  form  this  category. 
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T  A  BLE  6.1  Percentage  of  frequency  of  socio-biological  responses  to 
'Why  do  people  get  married?'  by  country,  sex  and 
age-year  (N  =  838) 


Age-year 

Sex 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

Boy 

35 



20 

46 

20 

Girl 

35 

30 

36 

7 

Boy 

45 

45 

63 

7 

Ctrl 

J  u 

J  J 

J  u 

An  ♦ 

4  / 

Q 

y 

Doy 

J  u 

1 
J  J 

/ 

Girl 

30 

45 

20 

7 

11 

Boy 

35 

65 

40 

13 

Girl 

50 

50 

73 

33 

13 

Boy 

75 

70 

75* 

13 

Girl 

50 

60 

23 

27 

15 

Boy 

50 

45 

69 

0 

Girl 

25 

60 

33 

7 

(*  denotes  significant  sex  differences  in  number  giving  this  response) 


including  all  responses  with  an  emotive  or  dependency  flavour.  *You 
have  to  have  someone  to  talk  to'  (Australian  girl,  11  years)  and  *You 
are  happier  not  living  on  your  own'  (North  American  girl,  13  years)  are 
fairly  simply  statements  of  dependency,  whereas  *Ladies  can't  fight  on 
thfeir  own*  (English  boy,  5  years)  expresses  the  dependency  of  women 
ufton  marriage  partners  for  protection.  'Because  they  love  (or  like)  each 
otwJf.^Jth£>most  common  expression  of  emotional  dependence,  requir- 
ing supplementary  probing  to  discover  what  the  children  meant  by  this 
statement  and  why  marriage  would  then  be  necessary.  These  *love' 
answers  were  not  included  in  the  category  of  sexual  responses,  unless 
they  specifically  referred  to  sex,  kissing,  smooching,  sexual  attraction 
and  other  sexual  activities,  such  as  'sharing  the  same  bed'.  The  results 
can  be  seen  in  Table  6.2.  Although  in  several  age  groups  girls  predomi- 
nate slightly,  this  is  reverse^at  other  ages  when  the  boys  slightly  exceed 
the  girls.  The  sex  differences  are  not  significant,  with  one  exception  of 
Swedish  5-year-olds  where  girls  (67  per  cent)  greatly  exceed  the  boys 
(27  per  cent)  in  this  category.  The  frequency  is  so  universally  high,  a 
graph  would  reveal  little  difference  in  the  general  pattern. 

Two  interpretations  could  be  deduced  from  these  results.  The  first 
is  that  the  'romantic'  view  of  marriage  still  persists  strongly  in  the 
young  with  'love'  the  word  used  most  frequently  to  describe  the  basis 
of  a  marriage  relationship.  This  is  as  true  of  the  Swedish  responses  as 
of  other  countries,  since  in  all  countries  about  70  per  cent  to  75  per  cent 
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Figure  6.1    All  children  with  ^ocio-biological  answers  by  country 
and  age-year 


of  all  responses  in  the  emotional-dependence  category  convey  this 
romantic  flavour.  The  second  interpretation  is  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  these  responses  reflect  dependence  more  in  terms  of  friendship  and 
companionship  than  romantic  ^ove.  With  hindsight  we  recognise  that 
these  two  disparate  types  of  responses  might  have  beej^  separated  out 
in  the  analysis,  but  only  a  longitudinal  study  would  reveal  whether  the 
frier) dship-companipnship  view  rather  than  romantic  love  is  increasingly 
perceived  among  children  as  the  basis  for  marriage.  Characterised  as  the 
difference  between  'hot  and  cooF  sex  (Francoeur  and  Francoeur,  1974) 
it  is  obvious  that  further  research  is  necessary  before  conclusions  can  be 
reached  about  the  young's  understanding  of  this  distinction.  Certainly, 
the  *hot'  romantic  view  still  dominates  as  mass  publications  for  teenage 
girls  and  young  women  appear  to  indicate  (see  Horowitz  and  Gaier, 
1976). 

Sexual  responses 

In  contrast  to  the  previous  category,  overt  sexual  responses  in  answer  to 
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TABLE  6.2  Percentage  of  frequency  of  emotional-dependence 

responses  to  'Whjido  people  get  married?* by  country, 
sex  and  age-yed^{N  =  838) 


Age-year 

Sex  * 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

Boy 

70 

75 

42 

27 

DU 

67 

7 

Boy 

80 

60 

88 

80 

C.\t\ 
VJlJl 

o  D 

7Q 

O  \J 

q 

1  u 

7S 

80 

1 00 

Girl 

95 

15 

93 

100 

11 

Boy 

100 

80 

100 

93 

Gill 

90 

100 

87 

93 

13 

Boy 

90 

90 

100 

100 

Girl 

100 

100 

100 

100 

15 

Boy 

90 

85 

100 

100 

Gill 

90 

100 

100 

93 

*why  do  people  get  married?'  are  very  few  in  number.  Anything  which 
went  beyond  general  romantic  love  statements  to  explicitly  mention 
sexuality,  sexual  activity,  kissing,  necking,  smooching,  sexual  inter- 
course ('sleeping  together')  and  sexual  attraction  ('she  thinks  he's 
handsome  and  he  thinks  her  pretty')  were  included  in  this  category.  In 
all  only  5.6  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  (47  out  of  838)  made  responses 
of  this  kind,  13  of  them  in  the  5-  to  9-year-old  groups  spread  across  the 
four  countries.  Apart  from  two  responses  at  11  years,  the  remaining 
distribution  is  in  the  l0  and  15  year  age  cohorts  as  set  out  in  Table  6.3. 


TABLE  6.3  Percentages  of  teenagers  responding  with  sexual  answers 
to  'Why  do  people  get  married? '  by  country  and  age  year 

(N=^284) 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

10 

13 

3 

0 

8 

13 

13 

0 

f 


^  The  flgures  are  so  small  that  no  significant  difference  between  the  sexes 
can  be  calculated.  The  complete  absence  of  such  responses  in  the 
Swedish  sample  is  interesting.  Several  reasons  may  be  advanced  to 
explain  overall  these  small  percentages.  The  first  is  that  the  interview 
schedule  as  used  was  not  an  adequate  instrument  to  elicit  this  type  of 
response.  This  may  well  be  the  case,  but  some  sexual  responses  are  in 
evidence  revealing  that  some  children  found  the  interview  situation  an 
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opportunity  to  express  sexuality  as  a  reason  for  marriage,  however 
small  a  proportion  of  the  total  they  were.  When  devised,  the  interview 
schedule  was  deliberately  based  upon  an  open-ended  technique  to  elicit 
the  greatest  variety  of  answers  possible.  The  second  reason  for  the 
comparatively  few  sexual  responses  could  be  that  'love*  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  sex,  and  that  the  category  of  emotional-dependence  sub- 
sumes the  sexual  category.  This  is  possibly  true,  but  the  overwhelming 
proportion  of  children  using  this  expression  after  the  age  of  five  would 
tend  to  suggest  a  more  generalised  pre-sexual  usage  of  the  word  'love'. 

The  third  reason  for  the  limited  response  in  sexual  terms  to  explain 
why  people  marry  could  be  the  recognition  by  children  of  widespread 
and  universal  sexual  taboos  operating  from  a  very  early  age,  and  a  conse- 
quent inhibition  of  overtly  expressing  such  ideas  even  in  a  confidential 
interview.  The  cumulative  evidence  of  this  probability  is  discussed  in 
later  chapters,  not  least  the  fact  that  any  discussion  of  marriage  involves 
some  evaluation  by  the  children  of  their  own  parents'  reasons  for 
marrying.  To  answer  the  question  put  to  them  in  terms  expressing 
sexuality  would  be  to  recognise  and  admit  the  sexuality  of  their  parents, 
a  fact  which  appears  to  meet  with  widespread  resistance  and  which 
many  children  may  find  disturbing  (Kulka  and  Weingarten,  1979;  Pocs 
and  Godow,  1977). 

The  authors  conclude  tliat  all  three  reasons  may  combine  to  explain 
the  sparsity  of  sexual  responses  to  this  item,  but  feel  that  it  is  the  third 
one,  the  recognition  of  widespread  sexual  taboos  which  is  the  major 
contributing  factor  in  creating  verbal  inhibition  even  in  the  teenage 
groups. 


Economic  responses 

AU  answers  which  stated  the  need  for  a  change  in  economic  dependency 
('You  can't  live  with  your  parents  forever':  English  girl,  13  years),  the 
convenience  of  sharing  resources  ('Two  people  can  buy  a  home  more 
quickly':  Australian  boy,  15  years),  the  sharing  of  two  incomes,  or 
sheer  greed  ('Maybe  the  other  person's  rich':  North  American  girl, 
13  years)  are  included  in  this  category.  Only  41  children  (out  of  838) 
made  such  responses,  slightly  under  5  per  cent  of  the  total  sample. 
Most  of  these  tended  to  be  in  the  11-  to  15-year  age  groups,  with  no 
real  sex  differences  except  for  15-year-old  girls  in  Australia  (25  per 
cent  compared  with  boys  at  5  per  cent)  and  North  America  (20  per 
cent  with  no  boys)  giving  this  type  of  answer.  Only  six  Swedish  childr^c^ 
made  responses  of  an  economic  nature,  including  one  15-year-old  boy. 

It  could  be  inferred  that  this  response  is  limited  in  number  because 
of  social  changes,  of  which  children  may  be  aware,  which  make  econ- 
omic factors  relatively  unimportant  as  a  reason  for  marriage.  These 
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would  include  the  higher  status  of  women  in  society,  their  increasing 
economic  independence  and  in  some  countries  more  generous  welfare 
provisioi}/(nan  had  been  known  previously. 

/ 

Legal-conventional  responses 

Any  answers  which  emphasised  that  it  was  the  custom  or  convention  to 
get  married  ('It's  the  thing  to  do':  North  American  girl,  15  years; 
'People  think  you  strange  if  you're  single':  Australian  girl,  13  years); 
that  marriage  was  a  legal  obligation  if  a  pregnancy  occurred  (*You'd 
have  toif  yougota  girl  pregnant':  Australian  boy,  15  years);  or  enjoying 
a  wedding,  expressed  naively  by  a  few  young  children,  were  all  coded 
as  legal-conventional  responses.  These  naive  answers  reflect  the  innocent 
perception  of  some  5-year-olds  who  associate  marriage  with  church 
weddings,  dressing  up  and  enjoying  lots  of  flowers  as  expressed  by  most 
of  the  23  per  cent  of-English  5-year-olds  and  21  per  cent  of  the  North 
American  5-year-olds.  Apart  from  these  two  age  cohorts  only  a  few 
single  children  scattered  at  various  ages  make  these  kind  of  responses. 
There  is,  however,  some  increase,  not  of  naive  answers,  but  in  more 
sophisticated  legal-conventional  answers,  by  a  proportion  of  teenagers, 
as  Table  6.4  reveals.  In  all  countries  there  is  an  increase  in  this  type  of 
response  from  13  to  15  years,  with  the  15-year-olds  the  largest  percent- 
ages of  any  age  group.  This  would  appear  to  reflect  a  growing  awareness 
of  social  pressures,  of  what  is  expected  and  what  is  the  conventional 
and  legally  binding  thing  to  do  in  the  man-woman  relationship  called 
'marriage'.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  about  a  third  of  the 
Australian  and  English  15-year-olds  voice  this  as  a  reason  for  marriage, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  the  North  American  15-year-olds,  only  a  fifth 
of  Swedish  15-year-olds  do  so.  This  is  consistent  with  observations 
made  earlier  concerning  the  distinguishing  features  about  marriage, 
illegitimacy  and  related  matters  to  be  seen  in  Sweden. 

TABLE  6.4  Percentages  of  teenagers  responding  with  legal- 
conventional  answers  to  'Why  do  people  get  married?' 
by  country  and  age-year  (N  =  284) 

Age-year      Australia        England       North  America  Sweden 

13  13  10  12  3  T 

15  35  33  26  20 


Scoring  children's  explanations  of  'Why  people  get  married' 

Once  the  answers  to  this  question  were  coded  into  the  five  categories 
described  above,  each  response  was  scored  on  the  criteria  set  out  in 
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TABLE  6,5  Oiteria  for  scoring  children 's  explanations  of  'Why  do 
people  get  married?* 


Fiagetian  level 

Kohlberg  level 

Score 

Elaboration  of  criteria 

Not  classifiable 

0 

Don't  know,  no  response, 

nonsense  answers. 

Verbamins 

1 

Repetitive  replies.  No 
elaboration,  'just  so' 
finalisms. 

Pre-Operations 

Self 

maintenance , 

2 

Naive  egoism  —  prudential 
safety;  exploitation  by 
parents  of  their  children  or 
one  partner  cjf  the  other. 
Includes  crude  immediacy. 

Concrete 
operations 

3 

Hedonistic  egoism  — 
gratification  of  needs. 

Transitional 

Social 

4 

Limited  altruism  —  with 
hedonistic  elements.  Some 
oDugaiionb  anu  muiudiiiy 
implied  but  limited. 

Formal 
operations 

maintenance 

5 

Broader  altruism  with  no 
hedonistic  elefffents. 
Mutuality  explicit  but  not 
full  interdependence. 
Recognition  of  limits  to 
mutuality^ 

Autonomy 
and 

interdependence 

6 

Interdependence  including 
reciprocity,  permanence 
and  sexual  exclusivity. 
Relationship  expressed  as 
friendship  and  mutual 
respect.  Answers  which  go 
beyond  or  reject  conven- 
tional marriage. 

Table  6.5.  These  scoring  criteria  were  devised  by  adaptation  from 
Piaget's  and  Kohlberg's  investigations,  similar  to  the  scoring  criteria 
devised  for  several  other  items.  The  classifications  listed  in  Table  6.5 
are  not  as  closely  delineated  as  some  Fiagetian  and  Kohlberg  scales. 
*Self  maintenance'  and  'social  maintenance'  are  adaptations  made  to 
fit  the  full  range  of  explanations  children  gave  in  answering  the  question 
put  to  them. 

Many  children  gave  more  than  one  'explanation  and  in  all  cases  each 
explanation  was  scored  and  noted.  In  some  cases  the  scores  were  not 
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identical  for  one  child;  perhaps  a  respondent  scored  2  for  a  socio- 
biological  response,  3  for  an  economic  response  and  4  for  an  emotional- 
dependence  response.  In  such  cases  when  assessing  the  level  of  thinking 
demonstrated  by  that  child,  the  highest  score  (in  the  cas?  cited,  the 
score  would  be  4)  was  used  in  scaling  the  results  across  the  age  cohorts. 
As  noted  previously  there  were  two  widely  used  stock  responses  to  the 
question  'Why  do  people  g^t  married?',  both  of  which  were  used  by 
children  of  all  ages.  One  was,  'Because  they  want  to  have  babies'  and 
the  other  was,  'Because  they  love  (or  like)  one  another'.  If  these  had 
been  accepted  at  their  face  value  there  would  have  heeiTITTtle^ifferen- 
tiation  between  the  scores  of  the  younger  and  ^ne  older  children. 
Consequently  a  supplementary  question  was  askea  in  each  case  about 
'Why  are  babies  important?'  and  'Why  does  lo^hg  (or  liking)  mean 
people  want  to  get  married?'  In  these  cases  the  tfOtai  reply  was  assessed 
rather  than  the  standard  and  almost  predictabl/ answer.  Some  samples 
from  each  level  will  indicate  how  the  scale  was/used: 

Non-classifiable  nonsense  answers  \^ 

'E)ads  go  to  work  and  mums  stay  home'  (English  boy,  5  years); 
'My  dad's  married.  (Q)  He's  got  a  beard  and  curiy  h^r'  (English 
boy,  5  years). 

Verbalisms  and  repetitive  answers 

'He  likes  to  marry  people'  (Australian  boy,  5  years);  'They  love 
each  other  (Q)  Because  they  like  each  other'  (North  American  giri, 
5  years);  'She  goes  to  hospital  to  have  babies'  (EngUsh  giri,  7  years); 
'It's  what  happens,  (Q)  to  get  married'  (English  boy,  7  years). 

Self  maintenance- naive  egoism 

'They  want  children.  (Q)  They  grow  up  to  look  after  their  parents' 
(English  boy,  1 1  years);  'Kids  help  if  parents  are  hurt'  (Australian 
giri,  13  years);  'They  have  to  have  babies  if  they're  married'  (North 
American  boy,  9  years);  'They  want  to  go  to  church  to  marry' 
(English  girl,  9  years);  'They  want  someone  to  talk  to'  (North 
American  girl,  1 1  years);  'Girls  and  ladies  need  someone  to  protect 
them'  (English  boy,  9  years). 

Self  maintenance  -  hedonistic  egoism 

'Having  kids  is  fun.  You  have  birthday  parties  and  give  presents' 
(Australian  girl,  9  years);  'It's  no  fun  on  your  own'  (Australian 
boy,  1 1  years);  'They  like  being  with  each  other,  they  enjoy  each 
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0 deer's  company'  (English  boy,  13  years);  'They're  friends  —  each 
morning  they  hug  each  otiier'  (North  American  girl,  9  years); 
*They  buy  each  other  pretty  things'  (North  American  girl,  1 1  years). 

Social  maintenance  -  limited  altruism 

'Children  help  continue  the  family  name  and  tradition'  (English 
boy,  13  years);  They  can  look  after  each  other  when  they're  sick' 
(Australian  girl,  1 1  years);  Two  people  can  look  after  children 
better'  (North  American  girl,  1 1  years);  *They  like  and  care  for 
each  other'  (North  American  boy,  1 1  years);  *If  you're  married 
you  can  have  a  wider  experience,  a  large  circle  of  friends'  (North 
American  boy,  13  years);  Tou  want  to  share  doing  things,  and  it's 
more  normal  to  be  in  a  family'  (Australian  boy,  1 1  years);  *A  boy's 
got  to  recognise  his  obligation  if  he's  got  a  girl  pregnant'  (Australian 
boy,  15  years);  They  think  each  other  handsome'^md  like  to  go  out 
together'  (Enghsh  boy,  13  years);  Two  incomes  are  bet/er  than  one, 
two  people  can  buy  a  house  more  quickly'  (Australian  boy,  15  years). 

Social  maintenance    broader  altruism 

'The  continuance  of  the  human  race  depends  on  it  [having 
children]'  (North  American  boy,  15  years);  ^Society  has  to  be  kept 
going,  replacing  the  older  generarion'  (Australian  girl,  15  years); 
*If  you're  legally  married  you  don't  break  up  so  easily  and  that's 
fairer  on  a  baby'  (Australian  girl,  13  years);  *You  marry  to  show 
your  love  for  the  other  person'  (North  American  girl,  13  years); 
'Someone  to  help  as  well  as  share  your  worries  and  your  whole  life 
with'  (Australian  girl,  13  years);  *It's  good  to  have  someone  to 
depend  on;  you  can't  go  on  depending  on  your  parents'  (English 
boy,  15  years);  ^They're  very  close  and  good  friends'  (English  boy, 
13  years). 

Autonomy  and  interdependence 

'Are  prepared  to  live  their  lives  togetlier.  They  want  to  share 
responsibility'  (Swedish  girl,  15  years);  To  give  your  children  what 
you  enjoyed  as  a  child'  (English  boy,  13  years);  *Having  babies 
strengthens  the  bond  between  them  [parents]'  (North  American 
boy,  13  years);  *You  don't  have  to  marry,  not  today.  If  you  have 
babies,  unmarried  mothers  are  more  acceptable'  (Australian  girl, 
13  years);  They  like  each  other  enough  to  stay  all  the  time  together 
and  not  want  another  partner'  (North  American  girl,  15  years); 
*It's  having  the  same  interests  and  understanding  each  other' 
(Australian  boy,  15  years);  'They're  good  companions  and  fit  in 
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with  each  other's  personality'  (English  boy,  15  years);  *They  have 
the  same  opinions.  They  think  they  suit  each  other  well'  (Swedish 
girl,  15  years);  They're  different  from  other  loves, iikc  loving  your 
mother.  You  want  to  be  together  always'  (North  American  girl,  13 
<i  years); 'They  respect  and  admire  each  other'  (Australian  boy,  13  years). 

The  highest  scores  on  the  scale  were  then  taken  and  the  results  for 
each  country  were  tabulated  separately.  The  first  for  Australian  children 
is  shown  in  Table  6.6. 


TA  BLE  6.6  Percentages  of  Australian  children 's  scores  on  the 

Piagetian  scale  'Why  do  people  get  married?'  by  age-year 

lN^240j 


Piagetian  stages- 

Scores 

5 

7 

Age-year 
9  11 

13 

15 

Pre-Operations 

0 

5 

1 

25 

5 

2 

45 

43 

20 

17 

10 

Concrete 

3 

20 

37 

48 

28 

10 

12 

Transitional 

4 

5 

10 

25 

42 

45 

35 

Formal 

5 

5 

7 

10 

30 

20 

6 

3 

5 

33 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  scores  generally,  with  the  increase  in  age,  show 
a  hierarchical  order  from  low  to  high  scores  in  an  almost  symmetrical 
pattern.  5-year-olds  were  predominantly  pre-operational,  7  to  9  years 
concrete-operational,  and  by  1 1  years  transitional  to  formal  operations 
appear  to  be  the  mode,  very  clearly  established  at  13  years  of  age,  and 
beyond  at  15  years  they  achieve  clear  formal  operations  at  a  53  per 
cent  level.  In  KohJberg  terms  self  maintenance  is  the  norm  up  to  11 
years  where  social  maintenance  ts  the  dominant  view  (52  per  cent), 
with  a  sizeable  proportion  (33  per  cent)  achieving  autonomous  thinking 
by  15  years.  Table  6.7  reveals  a  similar  hierarchical  pattern  for  the 
English  children  both  on  the  Piagetian  and  Kohlberg  criteria.  Indeed,  the 
scores  on  both  scales  are  almost  identical,  with  a  correlation  of  over  0.90. 

The  distribution  of  North  American  children  seen  inTable  6.8  is  not 
quite  as  symjnetrical,  but  the  majority  of  children  have  moved  to 
concrete  operations  a  little  earlier  at  7  years.  Transitional  to  formal 
operations  are  o^tablished  at  similar  ages  as  the  Australian  agd  English 
children,  with  a  10  per  cent  increase  on  their  scores  at  15  years.  On  the 
Kohlberg  scale  the  same  trends  are  apparent  as  in  the  other  two  countries 
so  far  presented  but  with  autonomous  highest  level  (score  6)  at  a  high 
of  45  per  cent. 
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T  A  B  L  E  6 .7  Ferten rages  o f  English  children 's  scores  on  the  scale 
'Why  do  people  get  married? '  by  age-year  (N  =  240) 


Fiagetian  stages 

Scores 

Age -year 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

Pre-operations 

0 

3 

I 

15 

10 

3 

2 

45 

35 

25 

15 

Concrete 

3 

30 

33 

30 

20 

25 

12 

Transitional 

4 

7 

17 

35 

27 

40 

35 

Formal 

5 

5 

10 

30 

27 

33- 

6 

5 

8 

20 

TA  BLE  6.8  Percentages  of  North  American  children 's  scores  on  the 
scale  'Why  do  people  get  married?*  by  age-year  (N— 178) 


Fiagetian  stages  Scores  Age-year 


5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

Pre-Operations 

0 

3 

1 

17 

3 

3 

2 

46 

37 

17 

10 

3 

Concrete 

3 

33 

53 

50 

20 

18 

1 

Transitional 

4 

4 

7 

23 

57 

52 

29 

Formal 

5 

4 

13 

27 

19 

6 

45 

The  Swedish  children  present  a  quite  different  picture,  the  distri- 
bution being  somewhat  asymmetrical.  On  the  Fiagetian  scale  they 
barely  get  beyond  pre-operations  at  7  years  (49  per  cent)  and  they  do 
not  achieve  transitional  to  formal  operations  until  15  years  (56  per 
cent)  on  this  item.  On  the  Kohlberg  scales  the  Swedish  results  are  even 
more  markedly  dissimilar  to  the  other  countries.  Self  maintenance 
responses  continue  up  to  13  years,  with  social  maintenance  responses 
and  beyond  dominating  (56  per  cent)  only  at  15  years. 

This  confirms  observations  made  earlier  at  the  beginning,  of  this 
chapter,  particularly  those  by  our  Swedish  colleagues  reportftig  that 
the  question  was  'too  hard  for  many  children'  due  to  the  different 
social  assumptions  made  in  Sweden  about  Je/ac/o  andJe/wre  marriages, 
about  ,|the  status  of  illegitimacy  and  other  rapidly  changing  social 
trends.  Although  this  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  Swedish  chil- 
dren perform  at  a  lower  ^operational'  level,  other  results  indicate  quite 
the  contrary.  What  it  does  indicate  is  that  where  the  question  causes 
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TABLE  6.^  Percentages  ()f  kS wed ish  children 's  scores  on  the  scale 
'Why  do  people  get  married?'  by  age-year  (N^  180) 


Piagetian  stages 

Scores 

Age-year 

J 

7 

9 

11 

i  J 

Pre-Operations 

0 

23 

13 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

53 

33 

37 

30 

23 

10 

Concrete 

3 

17 

40 

40 

27 

30 

30 

Transitional 

4 

3 

10 

17 

33 

33 

23 

Formal 

5 

3 

7 

10 

30 

6 

3 

some  confusion  or  contradicts  the  child's  social  experience  the  ensuing 
answers  will  tend  to  be  confused  and  possibly  contradictory,  resulting 
in  consistently  lower  scores  for  the  older  respondents  who  with  increas- 
ing social  experience  perceive  the  contradiction  more  clearly. 

The  contrast  of  the  Swedish  scores  and  those  of  the  other  countries 
can  be  seen  more  dramatically  on  the  graph  in  Figure  6.2.  The  hier- 
archical progression  of  scores  incalnt^st  linear  form  can  be  seen  for  the 
Australian,  English  and  North  Amen^an  children,  the  latter  starting 
higher  at  5  years  and  finisl\iftg  higher  at  15  years.  By  contrast  the 
Swedish  progression  is  quite  atypical,  the  mean  average  score  for 
Swedish  5-year-olds  being  below  that  of  all  other  5-year-old  cohorts 
and  the  Swedish  15  years  mean  average  score  well  below  that  of  15-year- 
olds  in  the  other  three  countries.  Less  confusion  among  the  younger 
Swedish  children  is  clearly  portrayed,  their  responses  scoring  reasonably 
close  to  the  other  5-  to  9-year-olds  in  the  other  three  countries.  But 
with  increasing  social  awareness,  confusion  about  what  ^marriage'  and 
*living  together'  is  in  Swedish  society  may  cause  teenage  scores  to  fall 
behind  the  English-speaking  teenage  cohorts. 

When  the  mean  scores  are  examined  for  the  question  *Why  do  people 
get  married?*,  in  the  English-^peakfcig  countries  only  two  age  cohorts  ~ 
Australian  7-  and  15-year-olds  —  show  any  significant  sex  differences, 
the  boys  scoring  higher  than  the  girls  (see  Appendix  B,  Table^B.H).  In 
Sweden,  however,  from  7 years  upwards  all  five  cohorts  show  significant 
sex  difference  where  p  <  .05,  revealing  Swedish  girls  scoring  higher 
than  Swedish  boys.  This  is  consistent  enough  to  indicate  that  Swedish 
girls  overall  appear  to  reason  at  higher  level  than  Swedish  boys  about 
marriage.  This  may  well  represent  a  cultural  difference  between  Sweden 
and  the  other  countries  involved  in  this  study.  The  main  effects  of  age- 
year  and  country  is  confirmed  in  the  ANOVA  results  in  Appendix  D 
(Tables  D2  and  D3),  as  is  the  interaction  of  sex  and  country,  noted  earlier. 
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Figure  6.2    Mean  scores  on  *Why  do  people  get  married?' Fiagetian 
and  Kohlberg  scales  by  age-year  and  country 


Summary  and  discussion 

Children  were  a&ked  the  question,  *Why  do  people  get  married?*  The 
term  marriage  was  undefined  in  view  of  possible  confusion  concerning 
de  facto  and  de  jure  marriage.  Considerable  cultural  and  social  differ- 
ences were  identified  which  might  cause  difficulties  in  this  item  for  the 
Swedish  children  questioned.  In  all  countries  the  responses  were  coded 
into  five  categories;  these  being  socio-biological,  emotional-dependence, 
sexual,  economic  and  legal-conventional  answers.  It  was  found  that  the 
socio-biological  category  demonstrated  idiosyncratic  results  for  Sweden, 
particularly  in  responses  which  gave  'babies'  as  the  reason  for  marriage, 
since  Swedish  children  appeared  not  to  see  marriage  as  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  having  children.  The  majority  of  responses  were  found  to 
be  in  the  emotional-dependence  category  with  some  sHght  sex  differ* 
ences  in  certain  groups.  Sexual  responses  were  few,  hypothesised  as  due 
to  three  factors,  and  economic  responses  were  also  rare.  An  increased 
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number  oi  legal<onveiUioiidl  answers  were  seen  at  15  years  of  age  due 
possibly  to  increasing  awareness  oT  social  pressures^ 

Cliildren  were  liien  scored  on  a  6-point  scale  based  upon  Piagetian 
and  Kolilberg  levels  of  thinking.  Taking  the  highest  score  for  each  child 
It  was  found  that  tlie  Australian,  English  and  North  American  results 
scaled  in  a  luerarclucal  order  with  increasing  age,  roughly  comparable 
on  tlie  operational  tliinking  scale  and,  with  some  slight  discrepancies, 
on  tlie  Kohlberg  scale.  Sweden  again  demonstrated  atypical  results, 
attributed  to  the  confusion  and  contradiiAtions  caused  by  the  question, 
with  older  age  groups  becoming  increasinty  aware  of  Sweden's  differ- 
ential standards.  Swedish  girls,  howeverAscored  significantly  higher 
than  boys  on  tliis  question.  j 

C>/erall  most  children  appear  to  retain  a' romantic  view  of  marriage 
based  upon  love,  althougii  a  si/eable  proportion  supported  a  friendship- 
companionship  concept.  Sexuality  as  a  basis  for  marriage  remains  a 
silent  area  possibly  due  to  cori.siderable  and  continuing  social  taboos 
and  vi  reluctance  of  cliildren  to  recognise  their  own  parents  in  active 
sexuiil  roles.  Tliis  point  becomes  very  clear  in  the  next  chapter. 

Three  aspects  in  particular  of  tliese  results  reported  have  provocative 
implications.  The  first  concerns  the  quite  distinctive  Swedish  results 
both  in  several  of  tlie  categories  and  on  the  Piagetian  and  Kohlberg 
scales.  If  tlie  State  aboUshes  'illegitiniacy'  and  if  de  /ac/^  relationships 
increase  in  a  society  tliis  will  obviously  affect  children's  concepts  of 
marriage  and  the  reasons  for  their  parents  engaging  in  such  a  partner- 
ship. It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Swedish  children  do  not  advance 
sooio-biological  reasons  for  marriage  to  the  same  degree  as  the  English- 
speaking  children,  but  rather  emphasise  emotional-dependence  as  the 
major  reason.  In  other  words  it  is  the  quality  of  relationsliip  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  answering  each  other's  needs  which  is  seen  by  these 
children  as  the  dominant  reason  for  marriage,  with  cliildren  as  a  possible 
but  not  a  necessary  ingredient.  Tliis  outcome  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  certain  religious  groups.  It  is  possible  that  the  small  pro- 
portion of  Roman  Catholics  in  Sweden,  a  predominantly  Lutheran 
country,  may  account  for  these  results.  The  authors  postulate  this  to 
be  unlikely  in  that  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the 
samples  in  otlier  countries  was  not  high,  since  all  were  taken  from  the 
state  school  system  not  normally  patronised  by  committed  Catholic 
families.  Rather  it  is  postulated  that  the  English-speaking  children 
reflect  traditionally  accepted  ideas,  rather  than  religious  beliefs,  in  their 
views  about  marriage,  but  as  Swedish  trends  become  more  general  (in 
attitudes  to  illegitimacy  and  to  de  fac tO\^ehtxonships)  views  about 
marriage  in  Australia  and  elsewhere  will  charge  accordingly. 

The  second  implication  is  related,  in  the  very  small  n^bers  (5.6  per 
cent)  who  mention  sexuality  as  an  important  reason  for  marriage.  As 
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we  observed  earlier,  this  reason  may  be  subsumed  or  sublimated  under 
emotionaJ-dependence  answers,  particularly  'love'  responses.  In  this 
regard  Swedish  children's  responses  in  the  sexual  category  are  zero. 
However,  in  another  section  asked  only  of  those  children  who  had 
volunteered  information  about  human  reproduction  as  being  sexual  in 
origin,  reported  elsewhere  in  full  (Goldman  and  Goldman,  1980;  see 
also  chapter  12),  Swedish  children  from  9  onwards  overwhelmingly  cite 
'enjoyment'  as  the  real  reason  for  sex,  not  the  begetting  of  children. 
Australian  cliildren  from  9  onwards  in  comparison  score  low  in  this 
response.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  respondents'  failure  to  cite  sexuality 
as  one  basis  of  marriage  is  not  only  an  indicator  of  social  inhibition,  but 
also  signals  a  need  for  education  in  human  relations  in  schools  to  begin 
much  earlier  than  is  present  practice  and  to  be  more  realistic  in  content. 

Finally,  the  evidence  for  *love'  as  a  major  reason  for  marriage  carries 
with  it  interesting  implications,  particularly  as  teenagers  may  be  thinking 
increasingly  in  terms  of  friendship  and  companionship.  This  is  a  pattern 
recognisable  in  all  the  countries  sampled  including  Sweden  and  may 
indicate  a  gradual  move  towards  a  more  egalitarian  view  of  marriage, 
and  more  equal  status  of  men  and  women.  This  assumption,  however, 
must  be  accepted  with  caution  and  needs  more  research  to  verify  it. 
Overall  the  section  of  the  research  on  *Why  People  Get  Married'  liigh- 
lights  tlie  importance  of  understanding  children's  perceptions  of  such 
matters,  not  only  as  developmental  guides  for  parents  and  teachers,  but 
also  as  possible  indicators  of  social  change. 
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How  children  perceive  their  parents  is  a  comparatively  well  researched 
area,  particularly  in  the  manner  such  perceptions  may  change  with 
increasing  age  and  social  experience  (Lamb,  1976;  Johnson,  1975; 
and  Santroclc,  1970).  If  in  terms  of  Freudian  theories  or  other^ociai 
learning  theory,  parents  are  children's  models,  then  these  perception^ 
and  conceptualisations  are  of  both  theoretical  and  practical  importance 
for  child  development.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  quintessence  of  this 
perception  is  fundamentally  sexual  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  we  have 
defined  that  term  in  chapter  1.  Parents  are  sexual  beings  and  as  such 
may  be  delineated  in  basically  three  dimensions.  The  first  dimension  is 
the  procreative  role  of  parents  in  producing  a  child  and  its  sibling(s).  As 
we  shall  see,  younger  children  do  not  always  perceive  this  role,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  father,  as  being  sexual  in  nature.  Obviously  step- 
parents, foster  parents  or  adopted  parents  do  not  fulfil  the  procreative 
role  in  the  case  of  a  few  children  involved  in  this  study.  The  second 
dimension  in  the  sexuality  of  parents  is  in  their  roles  as  'upbringers' 
related  more  to  socially  induced  gender  roles  as  Unger  (1979a  and  b) 
has  indicated.  Even  though  these  roles  be  socially  determined  stereo- 
types, nevertheless  most  children  perceive  them  as  relatively  fixed  roles 
appropriate  to  one  sex  or  the  other.  The  third  dimension  we  identify  as 
sexual  modelling  where  children  from  birth  to  late  adolescence  perceive 
mothers  and  fathers  (or  their  surrogates)  as  examples  or  exemplars  of 
sexuality  and  sexual  behaviour. 

The  procreative  sexual  role  of  parents  is  dealt  with  extensively  in 
chapter  10,  and  sex-stereotyping  of  men  and  women,  both  as  child 
upbringers  and  sexual  models,  has  been  touched  upon  in  chapter  1 
(Bee,  1974;  Maccoby,  1967).  The  research  literature  is  too  voluminous 
to  be  extensively  reviewed  here,  but  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  only 
comparatively  recently  has  the  focus  upon  child-rearing  been  widened 
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to  include  t'atliemig  as  well  as  mothering  (Johnson,  1975;  Lamb,  1979). 
Occupational  roles  and  how  cliildren  view  them  in  sex-role  terms  have 
been  researched  by  Scheresky  (1978),  sex-stereotyping  of  aggression, 
constructive  behaviour  and  rewards  by  Sternglanz  and  Serbin  (1974), 
the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  female  ^ole  models  by  Horowitz 
and  Gaier  (1976),  how  cliildren  perceive  future  life-roles  as  adults  by 
Gautour  and  Moore  (1969)  and  a  useful  contribution  of  roles  within 
the  family  by  the  Newsons  et  aJ.  (1978).  The  most  comprehensive 
survey  on  all  these  topics  can  be  found  in  Ullian  (1976),  whose  sum- 
mary of  six  levels  of  sex-role  conceptualisation  clearly  differentiates 
between  biological,  societal  and  psychological  orientations.  Parental 
power  and  identification  with  parents  has  been  explored  by  McDonald 
(1979  and  1980). 

In  this  study  three  areas  were  the  focus  of  enquiry,  using  mothers 
and  fathers  as  representative  of  females  and  males  generally.  Do  children 
perceive  differences  between  mothers  and  fathers,  and  if  so  what  range 
of  perceptions  do  they  have?  Are  there  any  distinct  roles  attributed  by 
children  to  one  sex  or  the  other?  Do  children  have  a  favourite  parent, 
are  these  the  same  sex  or  other  sex  choices,  and  what  reason^re 
advanced  to  justify  tlieir  choices?  It  has  already  been  noted  that  the 
latter  question  cannot  prove  nor  disprove  Freudian  theories  of  Oedipus 
or  Electra  situations  in  the  family,  but  may  provide  more  information 
and  thus  help  to  illuminate  familial  relationships  during  children's 
sexual  development. 


Differences  between  mothers  and  fathers 

The  interviewer  introduced  this  section  by  saying,  *Here  are  a  few 
questions  about  parents  [mummies  and  daddies].  Now,  mothers  and 
fathers  are  different  from  each  other  in  many  ways.  TeD  m/some  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  are  different  from  each  other.'  Occasionally 
a  child  would  misinterpret  the  question  as  meaning  how  one  couple  of 
parents  differed  from  another  couple,  but  a  slight  rephrasing  overcame 
this  confusion,  such  as  'In  what  way  are  mothers  different  from  fathers?' 
The  respondents  were  encouraged  to  give  as  many  answers  as  occurred 
to  them. 

The  responses  were  coded  into  five  categories,  most  children  respond- 
ing in  more  than  one  category.  Physical  external  differences  of  a  non- 
sexual kind  was  the  first  category.  These  differences  included  height, 
colouring,  hair,  clothes,  wearing  spectacles,  all  of  which  were  devoid  of 
sexual  significance.  One  5-year-old  English  girl  remarked  about  women 
wearing  trousers;  'Scottish  men  can  wear  kilts'.  The  second  category 
was  physical,  and  included  other  differences  which  tended  to  be  intrinsic 
and  still  non-sexual.  These  included  personal  mannerisms,  comparative 
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physical  fitness,  strength  aiid  agility,  voices  (but  not  perceived  as 
scxuaUy  based),  intelligence  and  abilities.  Third  came  the  category  of 
overt  sexual  physical  differences,  for  example,  breasts,  beards,  capacity 
to  bear  children.  The  fourth  described  functional  and  social  differences, 
including  types  of  jobs,  ways  of  spending  leisure,  responsibilities  for 
driving  the  car,  and  child-rearing.  Finally,  attitudinal  differences  were 
categorised  in  terms  of  temperament  such  as  more  or  less  loving,  per- 
missive, disciplinary,  and  different  personality  and  interests.  - 

While  the  question  was  posed  as  a  universal,  that  is,  differences 
between  mothers  and  fathers  in  general,  it  was  clear  that  most  children 
responded  in  terms  of  their  own  parents,  often  becoming  anecdotal  and 
slipping  into  the  first  person  continually.  Older  children  tended  to 
widfen  their  answers  t#  differences  between  men  and  women  generally. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  an  open-ended  question,  not  directed 
to  role  perception  but  rather  differences  of  any  Icind  between  mothers 
and  fathers  which  came  to  mind  spontaneously.  Specific  role  oriented 
questions  were  asked  in  the  following  section. 

Non-sexual  physical  differences  between  parents 

The  results  can  be  seen  clearly  in  grapliical  form  in  Figure  7.1  where  the 
vast  majority  of  younger  cliildren  give  answers  of  this  kind,  decreasing 
with  age  as  they  perceive  more  subtle  and  less  obvious  differences.  The 
decrease  in  these  responses  is  reasonably  linear  until  1 1  years.  Wliile  the 
proportion  of  the  North  American  and  Swedish  children  continue  to  de- 
cline, the  English  children  have  a  sharp  upward  trend  to  13  years  followed 
by  a  dechne  and  the  Australians  a  shght  upward  trend  arriving  at  roughly 
the  same  point  at  15  years  (37.5  per  cent).  When  the  overall  results  are 
examined  later  it  will  be  seen  that  there  may  be  similar  sexual  perceptions 
in  these  two  country's  samples  which  might  explain  these  trends. 

Non-sexual  intrinsic  differences  between  parents 

These  types  of  responses,  as  indicated,  tended  to  refer  not  to  physical 
characteristics  but  to  differences  which  are  less  tangible  such  as  com- 
parative fitness,  'my  dad's  stronger  than  my  mum*  (English  boy,  5  years), 
or  particular  aptitudes,  *Mum*s  quick  with  figures  and  helps  me  with 
my  homework.  Dad*s  hopeless'  (Australian  girl,  13  years).  Many  also 
mention  that  their  parents  come  from  differing  social  backgrounds, 
have  had  differing  family  traditions  or  been  brouglit  up  differently: 
'Dad  left  school  at  13  and  mum  went  on  to  graduate  from  High  School'* 
(North  American  girl,  13  years). 

Intrinsic  differences  of  this  type  are  scattered  throughout  each  age 
'  group  and  there  is  no  clear  pattern  of  distribution  with  age  except  in 
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Australia  and  Sweden  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  7.1.  These  two  countries 
do  show  some  increase  with  age,  Sweden  in  particular,  but  not  so  the 
English  and  North  American  children.  With  the  exception  of  Australia 
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TABLE  7.1  Percentages  of  children  i  descriptions  of  non-sexual 
intrinsic  differences  between  mothers  and  fathers  by 
country  and  age-year  (N  =  838) 


Age-year 

A  ustrqlia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

8 

5 

17 

3 

7 

10 

22 

17 

7 

9 

10 

10 

13 

11 

10 

33 

33 

30 

13 

13 

15 

6 

23 

15 

15 

25 

33 

the  age  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  these  intrinsic  non-sexual 
responses  is  11  years  (about  30  per  cent)  mostly  pre-pubertal. 


Overt  sexual  differences  between  parents 

All  primary  and  secondary  sex  characteristics  were  included  in  this 
category,  where  parts  of  the  body  are  named,  and  it  is  at  least  inferred 
that  the  parent  of  the  other  sex  does  not  possess  this  characteristic, 
such  as  'A  mum's  got  bosoms  and  a  man  hasn't'  (Australian  boy,  11 
years);  *Their  voices  are  different  because  they're  men  and  women' 
(North  ArQ^rican  girl,  5  years);  *The  man's  got  hair  on  his  chest'  (Swedish 
boy,  5' years);  *A  man  can  grow  a  beard'  (English  boy,  7  years)  or  *Dad 
has  to  shave'  (English  girl,  13  years).  The  sex  organ  differences  may  be 
specified  directly,  'Fathers  have  joeys  and  mothers  don't'  (Australian 
boy,  9  years);  ^Mothers  can  have  babjes'  (Swedish  girl^9  years)  or 
indirectly,  *A  man  stands  up  when  he  goes  to  the  toilet  and  a  woman 
sits  down'  (North  American  boy,  9  years). 

One  might  expect  that  recognition  of  overt  sexual  differences  be- 
tween parents  would  show  incremental  growth  witli  increasing  age.  The 
scores  to  be  seen  in  Table  7.2  do  not,  however,  reveal  such  a  clear-cut 
pattern.  The  Australian  children  do  show  an  increasing  awareness  of 
sexual  differences  between  mothers  and  fathers  up  to  9  years  of  age, 
an  awareness  that  curiously  levels  off  between  63  per  cent  and  70  per 
cent  after  11.  A  less  obvious  increase  to  7  years  is  observable  in  the 
English  children  but  then  a  perceptible  decline  occurs  only  to  peak 
(63  per  cent)  at  11  years  then  levels  off  in  the  high  40s.  The  North 
AjTierican  pattern  vacillates  up  and  down  with  peaks  at  7  and  11  years 
but  plunges  to  a  low  level  at  15  years  (27  per  cent).  Sweden's  pattern 
is  again  atypical,  40  per  cent  of  5-year-olds  point  out  sexual  differences, 
then  comes  a  decline  at  7  years  with  a  slow  increase  to  13  years  (50  per 
cent)  with  a  small  decline  to  43  per  cent  at  15  years.  It  might  be  argued 
that  this  reveals  a  typical  latency  curve. 
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TABLE  7.2  Percentages  of pfkldren 's  descriptions  of  overt  sexual 

differences  between  mothers  and  fathers  by  country  and 
age-year  (N— 838) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

28 

33  / 

29 

40 

7 

58 

40 

57 

23 

9 

70 

38 

30 

30 

11 

63 

63 

60 

37 

13 

70 

48 

39 

50 

15 

65 

45 

27 

43 

There  are  three  age  cohorts  where  there  are  significant  differences 
between  girls'  and  boys'  responses  in  thisjcategory.  9-year-old  Swedish 
girls  more  frequently  identify  their  parents  as  sexually  different  than 
9-year-old  Swedish  boys.  At  15  years  English  and  Swedish  boys  more 
frequently  identify  their  parents  as  sexually  different  than  the  girls  in 
those  age  cohorts.  Although  all  these  are  statistically  significant  (see 
Table  Bl,  Appendix.  B)  they  are  not  sufficient  to  merit  any  generalis- 
ation about  sex  differences  in  how  children  perceive  their  parentV 
differing  sexuality. 

Since  the  overt  sexual  differences  would  appear  to  be  among  the 
most  obvious  of  all  differences  between  fuDy  developed  men  and  women, 
it  is  evident  to  us  that  taboos  in  children  about  recognising  and  discu:ising 
the  human  body  and  nakedness,  and  their  parents'  sexuality,  operate 
strongly  in  different  countries  at  differing  ages.  This  is  particularly 
observable  from  1 1  onwards  in  the  case  of  the  EngUsh,  Swedish  and 
North  American  children,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  dropping  from  39 
per  cent  to  a  low  27  per  cent.  It  may,  of  course,  be  explained  possibly  by 
the  position  of  this  question  being  placed  early  in  the  interview  sequence. 
Wbuld  the  incidence  of  noting  sexual  differences  have  increased  if  the 
question  had  been  asked  later,  such  as  after  adolescent  boy  and  girl 
differences,  and  differences  between  boy  and  girl  newborn  babies  had 
been  asked?  The  trial  interviews  did  not  indicate  this  to  be  the  case. 

The  North  American  figures  do  roughly  correspond  with  Pocs  and 
Godow's  (1977)  findings,  of  inhibitions  in  college  students  in  their 
descriptions  of  their  parents'  sexuality.  They  advanced  four  explanations, 
the  myth  of  the  non-sexuality  of  older  age  groups,  incest  taboos,  ex- 
pected parental  sojcialisation  roles  to  be  sexually  non-permissive  and 
hesitancy  of  parents  to  discuss  sexuality  with,  their  children. 

Functional  and  social  differences  between  parents 

The  responses  in  this  category  included  all  references  to  job  differences, 
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including  housework  and  the  inaternai  role  of  child-caring,  sociM  habits 
such  as  smoking,  drinking  and  belonging  to  single  sex  clubs  (golf  or 
mothers'  circle),  driving  the  family  car,  having  *more*  leisure  than  the 
other  partner.  The  majority  of  responses  in  this  category  were  mainly 
in  the  area  of  job  stereotypes  for  males  and  females,  the  vast  majority 
relegating  mother  to  home  duties  not  usually  conceived  of  as  *work\ 
A  common  remark  was  *Dad  goes  out  to  work  and  mum  stays  at  home 
[sicY  (Australian  girl,  5  years).  Table  7.3  gives  the  percentages  of 
responses  made  by  the  cliildren. 


TABLE  73  Percentages  of  child  ren 's  descriptions  of  the  func  tional 
and  social  differences  between  mothers  and  fathers  by 
country  and  age-year  (N—  838) 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

20 

20 

29 

1 

7 

33 

38 

27 

30 

40 

53 

67 

20 

1  i 

38 

45 

40 

47 

13 

28 

38 

42 

43 

15 

38 

43 

68 

40 

Although  ill  all  countries  the  15-year-olds  have  a  higher  frequency  of 
this  type  of  response,  from  the  5-  and  7-year-olds  there  is  no  clear 
incremental  gain  with  age. 

The  only  observation  to  be  made  is  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  children  do  make  sex  distinctions  in  the  way  they  view  their  parents' 
roles  both  in  tlie  home  and  at  work,  and  that  their  viewpoint  is  strongly 
traditional  and  stereotyped.  This  will  be  illustrated  more  strongly  in 
later  items  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

Attitudinal  differences  between  parents 

AJl^responses  revealing  differences  in  personality  and  temperament 
were  placed  in  this  category,  contrasts  of  behaviour,  *Dad  yeUs  at  me, 
Mum  is  much  caln^>er'  (Australian  boy,  13  years),  and  attitudes  to  the 
child,  'He's  much  sterner,  and  she's  very  easy  going'  (North  American 
girl,  15  years),  *It's  more  fun  to  be  with  Dad;  Mum  worries  too  much' 
(English  girl,  15  years).  Father  is  frequently  seen  as  the  family  discipli- 
narian, and  mother  as  more  loving  and  accommodating  in  attitude. 
There  is  a  clear  linear  increase  with  age  in  this  type  of  response,  ado- 
lescents seeing  attitudinal  differences  as  more  important,  as  Table 
7.4  indicates.  While  attitudinal  differences  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
important  to  the  younger  age  groups  there  is  a  considerable  acceleration 
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I  \Bl  I  V4  ^  Fvrvcnta}(es  oj  children 's  descriptions  of  attitiidinal 

differences  between  mothers  and  fathers  by  country  and 
age-year  (X  ^838 J 


igeyear 

Australia 

England 

Xorth  America 

Sweden 

s 

0 

3 

0 

7 

7 

3 

0 

17 

13 

13 

18 

17 

13 

1  1 

30 

30 

33 

13 

50 

58 

55 

37 

15 

f)3 

85 

81 

63 

in  the  proportion  noting  these  dilTerences  by  the  teenagers.  This  In- 
creasing concern  is  to  he  seen  in  ail  four  countries," the  graph  (Figure 
7.2)  showing  a  close  correspondence  at  most  ages,  with  the  English 
and  North  American  15-year-olds  revealing  a  somewhat  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  Australian  and  Swedish  15-year-olds.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  tliat  the  only  significant  sex  differences  in  this  item  are  to  be 
found  in  1 5 -year- old  Australian  and  Swedish  girls  (p  <  .05,  see  Table 
B.l,  Appendix  B). 

Within  the  family  it  becomes  increasingly  Linpdrtant  for  cliildren  to 
be  on-side  psychologically  with  their  parents.  As  pubertal  characteristics 
develop  they  do  discern,  more  sensitively,  differences  in  attitudes  be- 
tween one  parent  and  another. 

The  disdncdvc  roles  of  mother  and  father 

After  asking  in  what  ways  mothers  and  fathers  differed  from  each  other, 
a  statement  was  then  made  by  the  interviewer  that  'There  are  some 
things  a  mother  can  do,  that  a  father  cannot  do'.  This  was  followed  by 
the  question  'What  sort  of  tilings  can  a  mother  do  that  a  fa-ther  cannot 
do?'  When  this  point  had  been  clarified  and  the  responses  noted,  the 
obverse  point  was  put  to  the  child  about  fatliers.  There  are  some  things 
a  father  can  do  that  a  mother  cannot  do.  What  sort  of  things  can  a 
father  do  that  a  mother  cannot  do?' 

These  questions  were  designed  to  discoveAif  there  was  any  sex  differ- 
entiation in  the  way  children  perceived  the  roles  of  mothers  and  fathers. 
Although  it  was  asked  of  them  as  ^mothers'  and  'fathers'  it  was  evident 
that  the  responses  included  not  only  roles  witliin  the  family,  but  roles 
of  men  and  women  generally  in  society.  A  criticism  might  be  raised  that 
the  form  of  tlie  question,  especially  when  put  separately  for  each  sex, 
would  encourage  the  children  to  sexually  differentiate  the  roles  of 
mothers  and  fathers.  This  section,  however,  did  follow  on  naturally  from 
the  differences  previously  expressed"  by  the  cliildren.  The  remarkable 
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Figure  7.2    Children  'j  descriptions  of  attitudinal  differences  between 
mothers  and  fathers  by  country  and  age-year 

volume  of  responses,  some  children  making  up  to  six  replies  to  these  role 
oriented  questions,  indicates  that  their  perceptions  were  certainly  not 
wholly  determined  by  the  questions  themselves. 

The  answers  were  coded  into  six  categories,  then  the  number  of 
children  and  the  percentage  of  each  age  cohort  responding  in  the  various 
categories  were  tabulated.  The  six  categories  were  roles  involving  dom- 
estic duties,  roles  involving  production  and  care  of  children,  leisure 
time  roles,  conventional  employment  roles,  authority-leadership  roles 
and  roles  shared  with  the  marriage  partner. 
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Roles  uivolvmg  domeiitic  duties 

All  responses  which  involved  work  in  or  around  the  home  and  garden 
were  allocated  to  this  category-.  Included  were  activities  such  as  shopgjng 
and  gardening,  but  not  roles  directly  involving  children,  tliis  being 
identified  as  a  separ»te  category.  A  clear  differentiation  emerged  of 
mother  doing  housework  such  as  cleaning,  washing,  cooking,  sewing, 
making  beds,  and  occasionally  gardening.  Father  on  the  other  hand  was 
seen  as  the  conventional  Hxer'  and  repairman,  looking  after  windows, 
roofs,  garage,  cleaning  tlie  car  and  frequently  doing  the  garden,  particu- 
larly heavy  jobs  such  as  mowing  the  lawn,  cutting  down  tree  branches 
or  tasks  involving  the  Ufting  of  heavy  objects.  Much  of  this  differential 
role  allocation  seemed  to  be  biologically  oriented,  father's  roles  and 
skills  in  particular  depending  upon  strength,  as  the  younger  children 
often  indicated,  confirming  UUian's  observations  (1976). 

Set  out  in  Table  7.5  is  the  proportion  of  children  who  sec  mother's 
role  as  domestic.  Wliile  the  respondents  were  not  asked  to  identify  the 
various  roles  or  rank  tliem  in  order  of  importance,  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  responses  in  relation  to  mother  were  in  this  domestic  category. 
In  ail  countries  the  decrease  of  this  response  is  apparent  with  increasing 
age;  the  younger  children  perceiving  mother  at  home  more,  and  doing 
domestic  chores  even  if  slie  has  an  outside  job.  Fathers  are  seen  as 
occasionally  'helping  with  the  washing  up,  or  cooking  when  mother 
is  ill,  but  these  were  rare  observations  usually  made  by  a  handful  of 
teenagers.  There  is  a  ver>  close  correspondence  across  all  countries, 
the  figures  dropping  more  rapidly  and  consistently  with  the  Swedish 
children,  but  unaccountably  rising  sHghtly  at  15  years.  Wlien  plotted 
in  graph  form  this  correspondence  can  be  clearly  seen  (Figure  7.3). 

T  ABLK  7.5  Percentages  of  children  attributing  distinctive  domestic 
roles  to  mothers  by  country  and  age-year  (N~838) 


Age -year 

A  ustraJia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

78 

73 

79 

80 

7 

82 

60 

82 

60 

47 

55 

60 

40 

U 

42 

30 

50 

30 

13 

32 

30 

36 

17 

15 

30 

27 

23 

27 

The  decUne  does  not  mean  a  decUne  in  mother's  domestic  duties,  but 
probably  a  decline  in  those  types  of  domestic  roles  perceived  as  distinc- 
tively the  domain  of  mothers.  This  could  be  interpreted  as  an  indicator 
of  more  egalitarian  roles  being  undertaken  domestically  by  both  parents 
in  the  family,  perceived  by  teenagers,  but  the  figures  for  fathers  do  not 
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Figure  ^.  3    Ch  ildren  's  percep  tio  n  of  mother's  ro  le  as  in  vo  Iving 
domestic  duties  by  country  and  age-year 

bear  this  out.  More  likely,  it  may  be  the  children's  widening  conception 
of  a  mother's  roles  to  include  duties  or  areas  other  than  domestic,  for 
example  sporting  or  leisure. 

While  there  is  a  high  Incidence  of  domestic  roles  allocated  to  fathers 
these  are  mainly  in  the  role  of  domestic  fixer  and  repairer  and  quite 
distinct  trom  niothers'  domestic  roles.  The  proportion  of  such  responses 
can  be  seen  in  Table  7.6.  There  is  no  apparent  pattern  to  be  seen  in 
these  figures,  but  these  roles  which  are  distinctively  the  domain  of 
fathers  on  the  domestic  scene  do  not  perceptibly  decline  with  age  as 
do  a  mother's  domestic  roles,  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  sharing 
of  domestic  roles  with  mother  (this  is  included  in  the  sixth  category 
and  contains  very  few  responses),  but  rather  in  domestic  terms  the  roles 
of  mothers  and  fathers  are'^een  as  quite  distinct  yet  complementary  by 
the  children. 

There  are  certain  significant  sex  differences  in  the  frequencies  of 
perceiving  the  parents  to  have  distinctive  domestic  roles.  Mother's 
domestic  role  is  seen  by' significantly  more  Australian  1 1  to  13-year-old 
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TABLE  7.6  I^erverttages  of  children  attributing  distinctive  domestic 
roles  to  fathers  by  country  and  age-year  (N  =  838) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

S\^^eden 

5 

55 

60 

38 

50 

7 

28 

50 

40 

47 

9 

43 

43 

47 

23 

11 

30 

20 

30 

13 

13 

47 

45 

45 

20 

15 

20 

30 

19 

40 

boys,  and  by  significantly  more  Swedish  15-year-old  girls.  Father's 
domestic  role  is  seen  by  significantly  riiore  North  American  15-year- 
old  boys,  and  by  significantly  more  Swedish  13-  and  15-year-old  girls 
(p  <  .05,  see  Table  B.  1 ,  Appendix  B). 


Rotes  involving  children 

This  category  includes  all  responses  mentioning  the  procreation  of 
children,  their  care  and  feeding,  including  breast-feeding,  talking  to 
children  and  taking  them  to  school  Ehscipline  in  relation  to  children 
is  coded  separately  under  authority-leadership  roles.  As  one  would 
expect  these  child-caring  roles  are  seen  as  distinctively  female  by  in- 
creasing numbers  of  children.  The  figures  (Table  7.7)  indicate  that  this 
view  increases  with  increasing  age  in  almost  linear  progression  in  all 
countries,  reaching  between  80  per  cent  and  95  per  cent  by  the  age  of 
15  years.  Parenting,  therefore,  is  seen  by  the  children  as  a  rather  one- 
sided responsibility  especially  when  the  father's  roles  in  this  respect 
are  tabulated  (see  Table  7.8).  What  is  marked  in  Table  7.8  is  that  in 
three  countries  a  third  or  more  of  the  15-year-olds  see  this  as  father's 
role  also,  perhaps  illustrating  Lamb's  (1976)  assertion  that  a  change  is 
occurring  in  male  attitudes  relating  to  roles  previously  thought  of  as 
distinctively  female.  What,  however,  is  surprising  by  comparison,  is  the 
low  17  per  cent  of  Swedish  15-year-olds  who  see  father's  role  in  these 
terms,  since  built  into  Swedish  sex  education  programmes  is  the  concept 
of  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  other  trends  in  egalitarian  status  of 
men  and  women  are  greater  in  Swedish  society. 

The  contrast  between  the  figures  for  mothers  as  distinct  from  those 
of  fathers  can  be  best  seen  in  Figure  7.4  in  graph  form,  the  two  sets  of 
percentages  showing  no  overlap  whatsoever,  with  all  scores  for  mothers 
being  much  higher  than  for  fathers.  There  are  no  general  sex  differences 
on  this  item,  although  surprisingly  in  two  age  groups  —  the  15-year-old 
English  and  Swedish  samples  —  boys  more  frequently  allocate  child- 
caring  roles  to  father  (see  Table  B.l,  Appendix  B)> 
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I'ABLE  7.7  Percentasi's  n J  children  attributing  distinctive  child-care 
roles  to  mothers  'by  country  and  age-year  (N  —  838) 


Age-year 

.4  us  tr  alia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

15 

15 

13 

20 

7 

30 

48 

30 

30 

V 

58 

55 

47 

43 

1  1 

75 

83 

70 

57 

13 

80 

78 

67 

90 

1  J 

88 

95 

94 

80 

TABLE  7.8 

Percentages 

of  children  attributing  distinctive  child-care 

roles  to  fathers  by  coun 

try  and  age-year  (N  = 

838) 

Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

3 

3 

4 

10 

7 

0 

5 

0 

10 

8 

15 

3 

3 

1  1 

20 

13 

13 

13 

13 

5 

20 

12 

17 

15 

38 

33 

39 

17 

Roles  involving  leisure 

This  third  category  was  used  initially  to  include  all  items  not  included 
in  the  fust  two,  domestic  and  child-care  duties,  but  in  fact  the  residue 
of  these  responses  tended  to  be  leisure  roles  or  activities,  which  were 
seen  as  distinctively  gender  oriented.  These  covered  hobbies  such  as 
painting,  dancing,  'messing  about  with  the  car'  (Australian  boy,  11 
years),  driving  the  car,  smoking  and  drinking,  maldng^ne  and,  pre- 
dominantly for  men,  sporting  activities.  The  sports  includes  playing 
and  watching  football,  hockey  and  baseball  (ice  hockey  especially  in 
North  America),  fishing,  squash,  swimming,  cricket  (Australia  and 
England),  The  figures  in  Tables  7.9  and  7.10  show  the  reverse  of  the 
situation  seen  in  the  first  two  categories.  Mothers  are  perceived  in  these 
leisure  Toies  in  some  proportion  up  to  9  years,  the  tendency  then  de- 
creasing to  small  or  zero  proportions.  The  exception  is  Sweden  where 
the  tendency  may  be  explained  simply  by  the  ageing  of  the  mothers, 
for  as  the  children  grow  older  so  do  the  parents,  and  sport  in  particular 
tends  to  decrease.  Yet  hobbies  or  tipare-time  activities  stiU  continue 
with  age.  We  are,  however,  examining  what  the  child  identifies  distinc- 
tively as  what  one  sex  can  do  and  the  other  cannot  do,  and  it  is  this 
distinctiveness  which  declines  as  children  perceive  that  perhaps  they 
are  not  so  distinctive  after  all. 
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Figu re  7, 4    Ch ildren  attrib u ting  child-care  roles  to  both  mothers  and 
fathers  by  country  and  age-year 

What  is  noticeable  on  an  examination  of  Table  7.10  is  that  leisure 
roles  are  seen  as  more  distinctively  male,  the  majority  of  children  in  all 
countries  perceiving  this  up  to  9  years  of  age,  continuing  at  a  higli  level 
in  the  North  American  children  until  1 1  years.  Since  sport  composes  a 
large  proportion  of  these  leisure  roles  identified  as  distinctively  male, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a  decline  with  the  increasing  age  of  the 
children,  since  as  noted  previously  the  age  of  the  father  is  also  increasing. 

The  difference  in  the  numbers  of  children  identifying  leisure  roles  as 
distinctively  male  or  female  is  most  marked  when  seen  in  graph  form  in 
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TABLE  7»  Percentages  o J  children  attributing  distinctive  leisure  roles 
to  mothers  by  country  and  age-year  (N  =  838) 


Age -year 

.4  ustralia 

England 

,  North  America 

Sweden 

5 

25 

23 

25 

27 

7 

28 

20 

30 

10 

9 

25 

33 

17 

3 

1  1 

10 

10 

17. 

3 

13 

5 

0 

9 

3 

15 

5 

0 

10 

7 

TABLE  7.10  Percen  tages  of  children  attribu  ting  distinctive  leisure 
roles  to  fathers  by  country  and  by  age-year  (N=^  838) 


Age -year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

55 

45 

50 

11 

r 

83 

50 

60 

60 

9 

58 

60 

63 

50 

11 

33 

38 

67 

40 

13 

40 

33 

30 

23 

15 

20 

15 

29 

23 

Figure  7.5.  The  distribution  lines  do  not  overlap  between  the  sexes  at 
any  age,  with  mothers  very  low  on  the  percentage  scale.  Significant  sex 
differences  in  perceiving  the  father  having  distinctive  leisure  roles  are 
seen  in  the  Australian  and  English  15-year-old  groups;  boys  more  fre- 
quently than  girls  allocating  these  roles  to  father  (p  <  .05,  see  Table 
B.l,  Appendix  B). 

Stereotyped  employment  roles 

The  same  imbalanced  picture  is  evident  in  children  defining  jobs  which 
can  be  done  solely  by^women  and  not  by  men,  and  vice  versa.  House- 
work was  specifically  excluded  from  this  classification,  but  all  other 
mention  of  employment  was  coded  into  this  category.  Most  mothers  if 
they  are  employed  are  seen  exclusively  as  typists,  receptionists,  hair-  • 
dressers  or  shop  assistants.  'Who  ever  heard  of  a  male  typist?'  asked  one 
incredulous  13-year-old  English  boy!  The  figures  for  mothers  are  so  low 
as  to  be  considered  not  worth  tabulating  since  the  highest  proportion  m 
any  age  cohort  is  only  5  children  (17  per  cent),  with  five  cohorts  having 
no  responses  in  this  category.  As  reported,  what  few  responses  there  were 
in  relation  to  mothers  were  decidedly  sex  stereotypes.  Typical  was  the 
1 1-year-old  Australian  girl  who  said  'Men  can  be  doctors,  but  a  girl  can't'. 
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In  contrast,  the  figures  for  fathers,  identifying  distinctive  jobs  they 
can  do  which  mothers  can't  do,  were  fairly  high  as  Table  7.1 1  indicates. 
The  statements  were  usually  about  building,  digging  or  work  with 
machines,  which  had  a  distinct  biological  orientation  since  strength  and 
muscles  were  cited  as  the  reason  for  their  being  the  prerogative  of  males. 
In  uplands  terms  (1976,  p.  34)  there  was  some  societal  orientation  as  in 
the  previous  quotation  about  'Men  can  be  doctors  but  a  girl  can't'  and 
these  did  tend  to  come  from  the  older  children  (10- and  1 1 -year-olds). 
Psychological  orientation,  however,  was  not  discernible  possibly  because 
our  sampling  ceased  at  15  years.  y 
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TA  B  LE  7 . 1 1   Percentages  of  children  attributing  distinctive  , 

employment  roles  to  fathers  by  country  and  age-year 

(N=838)  ^ 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

28 

33 

46 

20 

7 

38 

43 

50 

27 

9 

35 

25 

27 

13 

11 

3>8 

45 

43 

13 

13 

20 

30 

31 

20 

15 

45 

45 

39 

23 

Authority-leadership  roles 

This  category  included  all  references  to  being  *boss'  of  the  family,  the 
dominant  parent,  handling  the  finances,  and  being  the  disciplinarian. 
Occasional  references  to  being  'the  defender  if  a  robber  broke  in' 
(English  boy,  11  years)  and  'My  dad  can  do  everything'  (Australian 
boy,  1 1  years)  were  also  included. 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  mother  is  rarely  identified  as  either  the 
authority  or  the  leader  in  the  family,  and  this  is  expressed  by  one  or 
two  children  in  various  age  groups  almost  as  quirks  of  a  particular 
family.  'Dad's  hopeless  with  money,  so  mum  looks  after  that  side  very 
well'  (English  boy,  1 3  years),  and  'Ma  organises  the  holidays  and  outings. 
We  never  see  much  of  Dad,  he's  always  down  at  the  boozer'  (North 
American  boy,  13  years).  The  only  sizeable  number  of  responses  refer- 
ring to  mothers  in  any  age  group  are  the  English  and  North  American 
13-year-olds  (20  per  cent  each)  whose  comments  reflect  what  they 
regard  as  an  atypical  situation. 

The  figures  for  fathers  identified  in  authority  or  leadership  roles  are 
also  sparse  up  to  13  years  of  age,  suddenly  appearing  at  that  age  and 
increasing  at  15  years,  as  Table  7.12  shows.  The  exception  is  Sweden, 
perhaps  a  reflection  of  more  egalitarian  social  attitudes,  but  plainly  in 
the  other  countries  there  is  an  appreciable  proportion  who  see  the 
father's  role  distinctive  in  this  respect.  At  13  years  girls  slightly  out- 
number boys,  but  at  15  years  40  per  cent  of  North  American  girls 
(compared  with  boys'  13  per  cent)  and  55  per  cent  of  the  English  girls 
(compared  with  the  boys'  30  per  cent)  see  fathers  in  this  distinctive 
role.  In  Australia  15-year-olds  are  shghtly  weighted  toward^yae  boys 
(40  per  cent)  compared  with  the  girls  (30  per  cent)  in  this  category. 
Qearly  the  English  and  North  American  teenage  girls  see  or  expect  to 
see  their  fathers  in  this  dominant  role  of  authority.  Since  it  is  often 
asserted  that  teenage  girls  see  their  fathers  as  'models'  for  their  first 
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TABLE  7.12  Percentages  of  teenagers  attributing  distinctive  authority- 
leadership  roles  to  father  by  country  and  age-year 

(N--284) 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

Boys  Girls 

Totals 

Boys 

Girls 

Totals 

13 

10  15 

13 

10 

20 

15 

15 

40  30 

35 

30 

55 

43 

North  America 

Sweden 

13 

19  22 

21 

15 

13  40 

26 

3 

3 

heterosexual  relationship,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  these  large  percentages 
of  teenage  girls  responding  in  this  category. 


Shared  roles 

There  was  little  indication  of  awareness  of  roles  in  the  family  which 
could  be  shared  by  mothers  and  fathers,  except  where  father  takes  over 
the  cooking  or  washing  or  other  domestic  chores  in  an  emergency,  when 
the  mother  is  sick  or  , 'it's  her  evening  at  bingo'  (English  girl,  13  years). 
Since  included  in  this  category  was  the  shared  role  of  procreation  of 
children  (it  was  included  in  category  2  also)  one  would  expect  to  find 
a  reasonably  large  proportion  identifying  some  roles  as  ^shared',  especially 
as  more  egalitarian  views  are  current,  and  marriage  is  seen  by  about  a 
third  of  the  children  in  terms  of  partnership.  Johnson  (1963)  emphasised 
the  centraiity  of  fathers  in  reporting  that  both  girls  and  boys  need  to 
identify  not  only  with  mother's  role  but  with  father's  role  in  order  to 
internalise  appropriate  sex-role  orientation.  In  her  later  study  (1975) 
she  develops  the  theory  that  while  mother  through  attachment  is  the 
basic  sociaiising  agent,  father's  role  Cater)  is  dominant  in  sex-typing 
for  both  Sexes.  By  differentiating  his  paternal  role  toward  opposite 
sexed  cliildren  more  than  the  mother,  father  reinforces  ^femininity'  in 
the  girl  and  'masculinity'  in  the  boy. 

There  were,  however,  only  32  children  with  responses  of  this  shared 
role  kind  representing  only  3.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  sample.  These 
responses  are  distributed  sparsely  over  many  age  cohorts,  the  only 
country  revealing  any  sizeable  groups  in  this  category  being  North 
America.  Vi\t  distribution  for  that  country  is  set  out  in  Table  7.13. 
Other  countries  had  mainly  one  or  two  children  per  age-year  including 
Sweden.  Shared  roles  are  therefore  seen  more  readily  by  the  North 
American  children  than  other  groups  especially  from  9  years  onwards. 

To  end  this  section  on  a  lighter  note  one  Swedish  11-year-old  girl 
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T  A  3  L  E  7 . 1 3   Percen  tages  of  North  American  children  in  terms  of 
shared  roles  for  both  sexes  by  age-year  (N^l  78) 

Age-year  5         7  9         11  13  15 

Percentages  4         3         17  10         12  19 


replied  that  both  mother  and  father  do  the  same  thing,  *They  both  wash 
their  hair,  but  she  washes'it  in  the  sink  and  he  washes  it  in  the  bath.' 


Choice  of  the  favourite  parent 

After  the  role  oriented  question  about  parents,  the  children  were  then 
askeJ,  'Do  you  have  a  favourite  parent?'  If  the  answer  was  *yes',  they 
were  then  asked  to  say  which  parent  was  the  favourite  and  to  give 
reasons  for  their  choice.  If  the  reply  was  *No',  and  the  indication  was 
that  both  parents  were  well  regarded  by  the  children,  the  follow-up 
questions  were  'What  do  you  like  best  about  your  mother?'  and  *What 
do  you  like  best  about  your  father?'  It  was  brought  to  our  attention 
by  our  Swedish  colleagues  that  this  question  about  a  favourite  parent 
posed  difficulties  for  the  Swedish  children  since  there  is  considerable 
emphasis  upon  equality  of  the  sexes  in  Swedish  education  and  upon 
liking  both  parents  equally.  Consequently  Swedish  children  have  a  very 
high  proportion  of  *both  parents'  answers  and  often  tend  to  state 
nothing  more  specific  than  *they  are  both  equally  nice'.  Consequently, 
Swedish  responses  are  not  incjuded  in  tliis  analysis,  although  they  are 
included  in  the  'reasons'  section. 

The  children's  choices  in  each  country  are  best  examined  separately, 
first  the  choices  by  the  boys,  then  the  choices  made  by  the  girls.  We 
will  look  first  at  the  Austrahan  children's  choices  set  out  in  Table  7.14. 

T  A  B  L  E  7 . 1 4  Percen  tages  of  A  ustralian  boys '  choice  of  favourite 
parent  by  age-year  {N—120} 


Choice 

Mother 
Father 
Both  parents 


5 

7 

Age -year 
9  11 

13 

15 

25 

20 

25  20 

10 

20 

50 

30 

20  10 

5 

30 

25 

50 

55  70 

85 

50 

The  pattern  of  Austrahan  boys'  choice  of  mother  is  fairly  constant  at 
each  age  with  a  dip  at  13  years  to  10  per  cent.  Apart  from  this  age 
rap  about  20-25  per  cent  firmly  chose  their^mothers. 
Choice  of  fathers  by  Australian  boys  decliifi^'^  with  increasing  age 
to  13  years  (5  per  cent)  and  rises  to  30  per  cent  ait  15  years.  The  choice 
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of  both  parents  rises  with  increasing  age,  while  there  is  some  decline  to 
50  per  cent  at  15  years. 

Australian  giils'  choices  reveal  a  somewhat  different  pattern  (see 
Table  7,15),  choice  of  mother  declining  with  increasing  age  to  15  per 
cent  at  13  years  and  an  increase  to  35  per  cent  at  15  years.  Choice  of 
father  tends  to  be  low  throughout  the  age  range.  Choice  of  both  parents, 
however,  has  a  very  similar  pattern  to  the  boys,  increasing  with  age  and 
a  decline  to  50  per  cent  at  1 5  years. 

TABLE  7.15   Percentages  of  Australian  girls*  choice  oj  favourite 
parent  by  age-year  (N  =  120) 


Age-year 

Choice 

5 

7 

9 

II 

13 

15 

Mother 

60 

55 

35 

45 

15 

35 

Father 

20 

10 

20 

0 

10 

15 

•Both  parents 

20 

35 

45 

55 

75 

50 

The  English  boys'  choices  shown  in  Table  7.16  show  mother  choice 
to  be  fairly  constant  from  5  to  9  years,  and  then  to  decline  to  15  years. 
The  mother  choice  pattern  is  not  too  dissimilar  to  the  Australian  boys\ 
Father  choices  vacillate  at  differing  age  groups  tending  to  decHne  at 
1 1  and  1 3  years  and  rise  again  at  1 5  years. 

TABLE  7.16   Percentages  of  English  boys' choice  of  favourite  parent 
•  '  by  age-y  ear  (N  =  120) 


Age-year 

Choice 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

iMother 

25 

30 

25 

10 

20 

10 

Father 

25 

45 

25 

10 

15 

45 

Both  parents 

50 

25 

50 

80 

65 

45 

Tlie  English  girls'  choice  of  mother  shown  in  Table  7.17  is  reasonably 
constant  until  1 1  years,  increasing  to  a  high  of  70  per  cent  at  13  years 
(just  above  the  average  menstrual  age),  then  drops  to  50  per  cent  at 
1 5  years.  Choice  of  father  by  the  English  girls  show  a  higher  choice 
from  5  to  9  years  than  Australian  girls,  dropping  to  a  constant  20  per 
cent  from  1 1  to  15  years.  Choice  of  'both  parents'  by  the  English  girls 
is  low  throughout  the  age  range,  unlike  the  Australian  girls,  reaching 
only  30  per  cent  by  15  years. 

The  North  American  boys'  choice  of  mother  vacillates  in  no  discern- 
ible pattern  with  very  low  percentages  at  5  and.  1 1  years,  as  seen  in 
Table  7.18.  Choice  of  father  tends  to  decline  with  age,  whereas  choice 
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TABLE  7.17  Percentages  of  English  girls*  choice  of  favourite  parent 
by  age-year  (N  —  20) 


Age-year 

\^  fUJ  ILC 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13  15 

55 

50 

50 

60 

70  50 

Father 

35 

45 

35 

20 

20  20 

Both  parents 

10 

5 

15 

20 

10  30 

TABLE  7.18 

Percentages  of  North  American  boys'  choice  of  favourite 

parent  by  age-year  (N  = 

89) 

'    Age-year  . 

Choice 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13  15 

Mother 

8 

38 

33 

1 

31  31 

Father 

54 

25 

27 

33 

19  19 

Both  parents 

38 

37 

40 

60 

50  50 

of  both  parents  tends  to  increase  with  age  levelling  off  at  50-60  per 
cent  at  1 1  to  15  years. 

The  American  girls'  choice  of  mother  seen  in  Table  7.19  shows  the 
dominance  of  this  choice  at  all  ages.  Choice  of  father  is  made  by  less 
than  one-third  of  the  girls,  dropping  to  13  per  cent  at  9  and  15  years. 
Choice  of  both  parents  is  low  but  a  shght  rise  to  27  per  cent  is  indicated 
at  15  years. 

TABLE  7.19  Perc  en  tage  of  North  A  merican  girls '  ch  oice  o f  favourite 
parent  by  age-year  (N  =  89) 


Age-year 


Choice 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

Mother 

64 

79 

67 

73 

65 

60 

Father 

27 

21 

13 

27 

23 

13 

Both  parents 

9 

0 

20 

0 

12 

27 

Sex  differences  in  choice  of  mother 

For  the  choice  of  mother  by  boys,  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  low 
percentages  generally,  the  highest  being  38  per  cent  of  North  American 
7-year'Old  boys  and  31  per  cent  of  North  American  13-  and  15-year-old 
boys.  Australian  and  English  boys'  choices  generally  decline  with  age, 
the  highest  percentage  being  30  per  cent.  The  expected  maternal  choice 
by  younger  boys,  declining  with  age,  is  not  in  evidence. 
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A  iiu!/  in?.  ■  ''f  1  r  ln\  '  fisr  :u[^  in  the  choice  ot  mother  is  apparent, 
ilerc  r^.c  rci^eiitaas  quUe  hu'h  vnuiigei  ajee  groups,  heginiuiig 
'^etvVvvn  "^"^  per  cciU  and  o4  per  cent  at  S  years.  The  Ninth  .'\inericaji 
jirl.N  rjiT^ani  huh  th.r.uiizhout  as  Jo  the  English  girls.  In  these  two 

'intriJ'H  th  tijiii;,^  are  hiiih  at..l.>  \ears,  |ust  above  the  average 
iiienaiciieai  .i^c  h\  .Austraha,  hrw.^ver,  there  is  a  perceptible  decline 
with  a-e  a  l^nv  lU  pei  cent  at  1.^  veais  and  with  a  rise  to  35  per 
cent  it  i  ^  vears  Uic  picture  ol  fnateniai  clioice  by  girls  is  as  one  might 
j\pect  lor  Nt>rth  Ainenca  and  l  iigiand,  hut  atypical  lor  Australia.  Girls 
::i.nre  trequentiv  ch.*u^Ne  luutlier,  in  significantly  greater  numbers  than 
tui>N.  in  ih^  [\A\o\\m,;  age' groups  Australian  7  years,  Nordi  American 
•  '  and  II  vearN~  and 'laiglish  11,  13  and  15  years  (see  Table  B.l, 
Apj--cfidi\  H). 

Sex  differences  in  Choice  cArfather 

Niirtfi  Anu'iican  and  Austrahan  bt^s  show  a  similar  pattern  for  about 
:>n  pci  ^evA  cftoice^  i^I  tatiier  at  5  years  and  a  gradual  decline  to  If 
yearv  Th^Mj  is  a  perceptible  increase  at  15  years  in  choice  of  father  by 
the  AuNTr  iiian  bt>ys,  but  not  for  tlie  North  Amencan.  Tlie  English  boys 
choices  lie  higii  at  T'  and  15  years.  By  contrast  choice  of  father  as 
favourite  parent  remains  very  low  for  Australian  and  North  American 
mrls.  It  IS  highest  oi  all  three  countries  with  7-year-old  English  girls 
-(4>  per  cc-nt)  but  tlKMi  levels  off  at  1 1  years  to  only  20  per  cent.  Only 
clear  dunces  ol  v>ne  parent  or  the  other  ar<*  presented  here.  Their  signifi- 
cance will  be  discussed  later. 

Reasons  for  choosing  a  favourite  parent 

Tlie  reasons  given  by  the  cliildren  iox  their  choice  of  a  tavourite  parent, 
or  when  chtnising  'botir  explanations  of  what  they  liked  best  about 
e?ich  parent,  were  coded  into  seven  categories  or  roles  set  out  in  Table 
".20.  These  were  redj^^ced  to  three  'trends'  indicating  materialistic, 
einotior'ial -social,  and  personahsed  relationship  reasons,  either  for  pre- 
ferring on,e  parent. or  what  they  liked  best  about  each  parent. 

■  In  the  gitt-providir^g  role  the  parent  provides  or  buys  presents  or 
>ood'  tilings,  or  'she  g.ves  ine  speildiiig  money  and  buys  me  pasties' 
(English  gifK  7  years).  Father  'buys  me  a  bike  and  toys'  (Australian 
boy.  5  years),  and  'At  the  fairground  he  lets  me  go  on  the  Merry-Go- 
Rourid'  (EngUsh  girl  7 years).  Tliese  replies  tend  tabe  from  the  younger 
•me  gioup>.  Similarly  appreciated  is  the  basic  sustenance  provided  by  a 
parent;  a.dvanced  by  many:  'Mum  makes  good  food,  cakes  and  tliat' 
(English  btiy,  7  years),  'She  really  looks  after  you  a  lot'  (Australian  girl, 
years).  Father's  rgJe  m  this  category  tends  to  be  the  money  earner, 
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I  A  B 1 1  C       'nc\ ' »/  n'usi^n  i^ivcn  ft  )r  choice  of  favourite 

parent 


Irend  Cdtegorv  and  description 

(iift  provider  treats,  sweets,  Christmas  gifts,  pocket 
money. 

Materialistic  Basic  sustenanct  meals,  clothes,  basic  home 

retiuirements,  hanging  in  the  money. 
Personal  services  parent  drives,  arranges,  conducts 
visits,  holidays,  sports  events,  fixes  or  repairs, 
availaMe  to  help. 

Succuranr  loving,  comforting,  nursing  when  sick. 
Emotional-       .     assurance  giving. 

^^"^^^^  Teaching  and  induction  activities  which  allow  chili 

to  participate  in  adult  duties,  shopping,  helping 
car.  game  playing  with  parent. 

Ps\'chi)h)gical  support  sympathy,  empathy,  concern. 
Personalised  tolerance,  being 'on  my  side',  lenient  and  permissive, 

relationship  Companion- friend  confidante,  adviser,  relationship 

as  more  equal  and  not  dependent,  a  good  fnend  or 

companion  to  be  with. 


which  indirectly  provides  the  basic  sustenance.  Personal  services  covers 
a  very"  wide  range  of  parental  activity,  seen  and  appreciated  by  many 
children  in  being  driven  to  parties,  to  school,  to  after-school  activities, 
to  football  or  other  sporting  activities:  *Dad  takes  me  swimtmng' 
(Australian  boy,  9  years);  'Dad  helps  me  fix  my  Meccano'  (English  boy, 
1 1  years),  'Mum's  always  there  to  help  and  spends  more  time  with  us' 
(English  girl,  1 1  years),  'She  takes  us  to  the  zoo,  the  park,  the  museum' 
(EngUsh  girl,  13  years).  Hie  considerations  voiced  are  mainly  material- 
istic, the  c\^d  receiving  objects  or  services  from  the  parent. 

The  next  category,  emotional-social,  covers  any  succurant  activities 
(giving  succour)  to  tlie  children  who  s^e  themselves  as  enictionally 
dependent.  To  be  loved,  comforted,  nursed  when  sick,  *to  be  cosseted', 
as  one  child  put  it,  'that's  why  I  Uke  Mam  so  much'  (English  girl,  11 
years);  included  aE>o  are  ail  teaching  or  induction  roles  of  par-ents. 
Parents  are  Uke d  when  they  admit  cliildren''to  adult  activities,  wiiich 
incUide  both  teaching  activities  and  induction  to  a  wider  socid  world. 
'My  mother  teaches  me  how  to  make  dresses  and  howtouse  the  sewing 
maclune'  (Australian  girl,  11  years);  'Dad  plays  tennis  with  me  and 
shows  me  how  to  improve  my  game'  (English  boy,  13  years);  'I  spend 
most  time  with  him  doing  technical  things'  (English  boy,  13  years); 
*Muin  lets  me  help  with  the  ironing,  and,  going  out  shopping'  (North 
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ViiiLMican  gill,  l.^  viMi^)  All  these  reastnis  lor  likmu  a  parent  are 
onu^tiiHial-siK'ial  in  nature  and  represent  an  a^ance  upon  rnaterialistic 
provision. 

The  last  two  categi^ries  are  grouped  tt^gether  a:i  personalised-relation- 
^hip  reason^,  where  the  cMiild  is  appreciative  of  being  treated  more  as  an 
equal,  aiid  is  'on  the  same  wavelength'  (  Australian  girl,  15  years)  with 
a  parent.  Sympathy,  empathy  and  psychological  support  are  all  part 
ol  this  perception  and  are  obviously  regarded  as  oT  growing  importance 
by  ieenager!C 

The  sev(?!li  categories  listed  in  Table  7.20  appear  to  Torm  an  hierarchi- 
cal order,  but  scoring  from  1  to  7  proved  to  be  not  only  difficult  but 
unrewarding  in  trying  to  discern  trends.  Wlien  the  categories  were 
collapsed  into  three,  as  the  column  'Trend*  indicates,  and  modal' tend- 
encies were  tabulated,  the  results  set  out  in  the  fonn  of  a  series  of 
matrices  become  *ino;3e  reliant.  Four  groups  of  reasons' are  examined: 
bins'  reasons  for  choice  of  motlier,  girls'  reasons  for  choice  of  mother, 
buys'  reasons  fur  choice  of  father,  and  girls'  reasons  for  choice  of  fatlier. 


Rcasoas  forchwice  of  mother 

Table  7.21  shows  that  Australian  boys  show  emotional-social  trends  at 
5  years  (mostly  succurant  roles  preference).  It  also  shows  materialistic 
trends  up  to  11  years,  and  personalised-relationship  trends  as  teenagers. 
The  Hnglish  boys  refiect  materialistic  trends  up  to  9  years,  then  prefer 
personahsed-relationships  frorn  1 1  onwards,  Tlie  North  American  boys 
reveal  mixed  trends  and  the  Swedish  boys  have  a  clear  run  of  emotion- 
social  prefetences  for  mother  until  15  years  when  personalised-relation- 
sliip  becomes  ^he  mode.  Across  the  age  cohorts  5-  and  7-year-old  boys 
are  dominantl^  materialistic  and  15-year-old  boys  universally  prefer 
per^onalised-felationship  with  their  mother. 

T  \b'l  I-  7 .2 1    Trends  in  ht  \vs '  reas  )ns  for  choosing  mother  by  country 
^  ^     and  age-year  /\  ^419} 

Trends  in  % 
^  Austrdha         En^la  id        North  America  Sweden 


Aijc  }  \  'ar 


5  F  M  M  .  ¥ 

7  M  M  M  '  H 

^)  M  .       M  H  H 

II  W  P  .         P  K 

13  P  P  H  F 

15  P  P  P  P 

(\I  =  matenalistic;  I  =  emotional-social,  P  =  personalised-relationship  trends.) 
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Wb.erc  the  girls'  icjsdiis  loi  vhoosinv;  mother  are  concerned  (see 
Table  7  22)  tiie  p>ersonaliied-relationship  trend  with  mother  dominates 
a^j  one  would  expect  from  1  1  years  onwards,  and  with  Austrahan  and 
Swedi!>h  girls  Irom  ^'i  yeani  onwards.  This  need  of  girls  for  psychological 
support  and  a  higher  level  of  relationship  with  tfie  parent  of  the  same 
se\  IS  very  noticeable  and  may  be  related  to  earher  maturing  trends. 
The  7-year-old  girls'  donunant  trend  appears  to  be  materialistic.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  only  significant  sex  differences  in  choice  of  mother 
show  Swedish  girls  responding  more  frequently  than  Swedish  boys  at 
vears  in  the  *personal  services'  category,  and  at  9  and  13  years  in  the 
•psychological  support'  category  (see  Table  B.l,  Appendix  B). 

r  \  H  M    .11    Ire  nJs  in  ^ar/.v '  reas(  m  a  for  ch  <  x  )sing  niotlier  by  conn  try 
and  agi'  vear  f  A'  419} 


frends  in 

*,'t  .tjr        .[iisrrjlia  t^n^land  Sorth  America  Sweden 

-  VI  M  V  h 

VI  VI  M  \[ 

>  P  F  F  P 

IIP  P  P  P 

1^  p  p  p  p 

iS  p  p  P  P 


(\1  "  mdterulisUc.  \  =  emotionahsocial,  P  -  personjlised-rebtionship  trends.) 


Reasons  for  choice  of  father 

Austrahan  bins'  clioice  of  father  (see  Table  7.23)  reveals  eniotionaJ- 
social  trends,  mainly  succurant  at  the  earher  ages  of  5  and  7  years  and 
teacher-induction  trends  at  1  1  and  13  years.  The  'comradesliip'  concept 
of  a  boy  with  his  father  is  not  apparent,  and  then  only  tenuously  with 
Austrahar  .  North  Amencan  and  Swedish  boys  at  15  years.  Certainly, 
the  teacher-induction  trends  are  dominantly  evident  in  all  countnes 
e\cept  North.  Aniencar,where  materiahstic  preferences  give  way  to  the 

0  Jier  two  trends  alternately  at  9  and  13  years  (emotional-social)  and 

1  1  and  1  j  years  (personahsed-relationships).  Apart  from  North  America 
the  teaciier  and  perhaps  male  modelling  role  are  more  important  to 
boys  than  the  companion-comrade  idea.  The  most  interesting  sex  differ- 
ence which  is  statistically  significant  (see  Table  B.l,  Appendix  B),  is  to 
be  seen  in  Australian  boys  of  7,  1 1  and  15  years  who  choose  father  for 
•personal  services'  reasons  significaiidy  more  than  girls,  and  Australian 
5,  7  and  15-year-olds  tcigether  with  Enghsh  13-  and  15-year-olds,  who 
chouse  father  for  •teaclier-inducdon'  reasons  i^jiificantly  more  than  girls. 
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r  ABl  1  f  l^    Irvtuls  in  lh}\'s^  reasons  for  choosing  father  by  country 
and  age-year  (N  41^) 


Trends  in 

1  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

s 

h 

M 

E 

M 

E 

^} 

M 

F 

E 

1 1 

F 

P 

H 

13 

t- 

h 

h 

E 

l> 

P 

t: 

^  P 

P 

(Si  -  materiali'stic,  !  -  emotional -social,  P  =  personalised -relationship  trends.) 

-^r  \  B  L I  7 .24    Trends  in  girls '  reasons  for  choosing  father  by  country 
and  age-year  (N  ~4l9j 


Trends  in 

A ge-v ear 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

F 

E 

E 

E 

M 

F 

M 

M 

^) 

F 

F 

E 

P 

1  I 

E 

E 

P 

P 

13 

P 

H 

P 

E 

15 

P 

P 

P 

P 

(Si  -  materialistic.  K  -  emotional-social  trends,  P  =  personalised-relationsiiip 
trendjs.) 

Girls,  in  chuosing  fathers  (see  Table  7.24),  advance  somewhat  mixed 
reasons,  the  emotional-social  trends  appearing  very  strongly  with  Austral- 
ian 5,  9  and  1 1  year  girls  and  very  dcMninantly  throughout  the  English 
girls  until  the  age  of  15  years.  Perhjips  as  Lamb  observes  (1976),  the 
role  of  father  during  lat^r  childhood  is  as  crucial  for  girls  as  it  is  for 
boys.  The  trends,  however,  in  North  America  show  personalised- 
relationships  donrtnant  Irom  11  years  onwards.  In  Sweden  trends  are 
not  easy  to  discern  but  9,  1 1-  and  15-year-old  girls  prefer  personaliscd- 
relationships.  In  terms  of  age  groups  only  7-year-old  girls  evince  domi- 
nant materialistic  trends  with  their  fadiers,  emotional-social  (mainly 
succurant)  dominates  die  5-year-old  girls,  and  emotional-social  (mainly 
teacher-induction)  dominates  the  9-year-old  girls'  choices. 

Summary  and  discussion  ^,  ^ 

This  chapte^  examines  how  children  perceive  the  differences  between 
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ihjii  !Tit iriuTs  And  i.iflu"ri  .is  rCfUi'^iCiitatives  of  females  and  males  gerier- 
aiiv  .  it  examines  die  question's  What  are  these  differences  and  tlie 
range  of  ^x*rceptions  of  differences  by  the  cliildren?  Do  children  have 
a  fAvv>uritc  parent?  Are  their  favourites  the  same  sex  or  other  sex 
choices'  iiivl  Wn.it  ,iTv*  the  reasiuis  advanced  to  justify  their  choices? 

hive  caieuoncs  ol  diffeiences  between  mothers  and  fathers  were 
tound.  (luKlreii's  perception  of  physical  external  non-sexual  differences 
declined  with  aue  \n  all  U)ur  countries.  Die  intrinsic  non-sexual  differ- 
ences show  no  clear  pattern  except  lor  the  Australian  pre-pubertal  11- 
Vc*ar-i>lds  revealint:  the  greatest  propc)rtion,  Tliere  was  no  observable 
pattern  of  incremental  L^rowtli  with  increasing  age  in  the  perceptioi-i  of 
uvert  ?>cxual  differences,  as  might  have  been  expected,  siniilarjy  in  the 
functional  and  sivial  differences,  Attitudinal  differences  did  positively 
correlate  with  age,  thai  is  the  older  the  child  in  all  countries,  tlie  higlier 
tiie  percentage  who  lect^gnised  such  charac  tens  tics  differentiating 
niutiiers  tu^m  fathers,  Tim  difterentiation  dominates  all  other  perceived 
djft:Mences  in  importance  bv  the  teenage  years,  even  including  the  overt 
sexual  LiifliMcrivv's  whicli  art.^  the  more  visually  obvious.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  hv- a  psycho-socuU  approach  whereby  adolescents  aim  to 
establisli  some  tonn  of  independence  and  consequently  their  views 
often  cLi^ii  wiili  liuit  of  their  partnts  (Bettelheim,  1^)65). 

File  question  concerning  tlie  roles  oi"  parents  contained  five  response 
catc^. Ties.  Ill  uiMiiestic  dunes  there  is  a  decreasing  recognititni  with 
increasing  age,  yet  the  roles  tor  mothers  and  fathers,  even  thougli  ^een 
as  quite  distinct,  are  also  seen  a,s  complementary.  Mother  is  essentially 
concerned  with  the  internal  house  activities  and  father's  activities  are 
concerned  with  the  external  liouse.  \ 


In  the  prf^ductiiMi  and  ^are  of  children  role,  sex  distinctions 


quite  clear.  All  children  see  roles  involving  children  as  uniquely  femaleN^. 
\ounger  ciuldren  are  nu)re  Ukely  to  see  father  overwhelmingly  in  a 
leisure  role  than  mother.  Hnipk^yment  provides  another  disjunction, 
mothers  are  seen  as  low  status  occupiers,  wlule  fathers  may  occupy 
higher  status  jobs,  sometimes  seen  is  due  to  the  biological  fact  of  greater 
strength. 

riie  auihonty-le  idership  roles  in  the  fimily  slunv  the  lathe  's  domi- 
nance cfujihasised,  i.^specialiy  bv  teenagers.  Rirely  was  the  nuvher  seen 
ni  such  a  ole  so  that  it  is  not  .^.urpnsing  that  there  was  little  indication 
of  awareness  of  role-shanng  by  m^^ther  and  lather,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  did  identify  marriage  in  terms 
ot  partnership  this  interesting.  Yd  it  may  be  that  the  nexus  is  indicative 
ot  mterueneratioiial  change. 

Overall,  children  view  adults  in  temis  of  traditional  sex-roles  which 
is  directly  related  ti-"  tlieir  perceptual  differences  of  men  and  women. 
In  hght  of  the  fact  tlut  this  study  was  cross-national  and  included 
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cliiidren  troni  Sweden  which  has  had  compulsory  sex  and  human  edu- 
cation m  schools  lor  some  tliirty  years,  the  similarity  of  responses  in 
the  four  countries,  including  three  without  compulsory  sex  education, 
dues  not  augur  well  for  enlightened  approaches  to  sex-roles  and  human 
relationships  in  their  various  forms.  It  appears  that  present  societal 
sex-roles  are  of  stronger  import  tjian  the  content  of  educational  courses 
aimed  at  lessening  such  distinctions.  Even  so,  the  influence  of  such 
human  relationsliips  courses  cannot  be  dismissed  since  there  can  be 
hope  only  througli  the  oncoming  generations,  due  to  the  almost  en- 
trenched sexual  stereotyping  by  older  living  generations. 

Society  needs  to  accept  an  increased  leisure' role  for  women,  an  in- 
creased parenting  role  for  men,  a  more  egalitarian  attitude  to  employ- 
ment, and  overall  mcreuse  in  shared  roles  of  women  and  men.  That  is, 
S4^ciety  needs  to  reject  the  sex-typed  individual  and  promote  androgynous 
persons:  as  Silvern  and  Ryan  (1979)  note,  'Ahdrogynous  persons  shoiild 
be  ma^maiiy  flexible,  free  to  respond  appropriately  to  situations  regard- 
less of  whether  they  call  for  traditionally  masculine  or  feminine  traits 
of  behaviour'  (p.  740).  Tlie  prognosis  for  such  an  acceptance  seems  to 
he  with  tlie  younger  generation,  with  continued  sex  education,  con- 
tinued government  programmes,  and  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
adults  to  promote  communities  of  androgynous  persons. 

The  question  asking  for  a  choice  of  favourite  parent  showed  a  fluc- 
tuating tendency  in  responses.  Overall,  boys  in  ail  ages  were  less  likely 
to  choose  their  moyifer  as  favourite  in  contrast  to  tlie  girls  who  regu- 
larly prefer  tlieir  mother.  With  fathers  the  reverse  pattern  is  so,  with 
boys  generaUy  preferring  their  fathers.  These  results  do  accord  with  the 
way  cliiidren  perceive  their  mothers  and  fathers  in  sex  stereotypical 
roles.  Their  sex  stereotyped  activities,  which  are  most  relevant  to  and 
part  of  the  child's  world,  are  consequently  perceiyed  by  the  child  as 
inherent  and  belonging  to  that  particular  sex. 

In  giving  reasons  for  choice  of  a  favourite  parent,  both  boys  and 
girls  generally  progress  with  age  from  materialistic  through  emotional- 
social  to  personahsed-relationship  categories.  The  exceptions  to  this  are 
the  Swedish  children  who  nirely ^^mention  materialistic  reasons  and 
<^eneraliy  progress  from  emotional-social  at  5  years  of  age  to  personalised- 
reJationships.  This  earlier  tendency  of  Australian,  English  and  North 
American  children  to  perceive  materialistic  reasons  accords  with  the 
rol^  of  mother'and  father,  as  mentioned  earlier,  seen  in  terms  of  domestic 
duties.  The  teenage  tendency  in  all  countries  to  a  personalised-relation- 
ship  tri^nd  concurs  with  their  recognition  tliat  attitudinal  differerjces  in 
mi^tliers  jnd  fathers  are  of  paramount  importance. 


8  Children's  sex  preferences 


There  is  little  dissent  from  the  view  that,  while  sexuality  is  biologically 
determined,  sexual  behaviour  is  strongly  influenced  by  cultural  and 
^iocial  expectations.  As  was  pointed  out  in  chapter  i,  linger  (1979a) 
reters  to  ^gender'  as  the  social  label  used  to  distinguish  the  two  groups 
of  people  called  male  and  female.  Maccoby  (1967)  and  her  contributory 
authors  in  reviewing  research  on  sex  differences  ail  emphasise  the  social 
learning  of  gender  identity  and  its  acquisition.  In  this  sense,  as  Brown 
(1957)  pomted  out  in  developing  his  ft  Scale  for  Children,  a  girl  adopts 
the  feminine  role  and  learns  how  to  be  a  woman,  and  a  boy  adopts  the 
masculine  role  and  learns  how  to  be  a  man. 

Cognitive  developmental  research  has  established  (Kohlberg  and 
Zigler,  1967)  that  children  have  to  identify  their  own  gender  (I  am  a 
boy  or  a  girl)^  to  recognise  its  stability  (I  will  remain  a  boy  or  a  girl) 
and  to  accept  its  constancy  (I  have  always  been  a  boy  or  a  girl,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so).  Tliese  threCj  gender  identity,  gender  stability  and 
fender  constancy,  were  investigated  by  Slaby  and  Frey  (1975)  on  the 
assumption  that  this  awareness  is  finalised  in  the  years  4  to  8.  As 
Kohlberg  ajid  Zigler  load  already  indicated,  gender  identity  appears  to 
be  mediated  the  rate  of  general  intellectual  development.  The  years 
of  4  to  8  appea/  to  be  crucial  foj  estabushing  gender  identity  and  gender 
constancy,  and  in  this  the  achiriving  of  con  ;rete  operational  thinking  is 
of  some  importance.  • 

.  The  questions  covered  in  this  chapter  were  designed  to  see  how 
children  lookei  at  gender  identity,  whether  gender  stability  and  con- 
stancy had  been  achieved,  their  sex  preference  in  terms  of  personal- 
identity  and  choice  of  friends,  and  the  reasons  for  these  preferences. 
Consequently  the  first  question  put  was,  *If  you  could  have  chosen, 
would  you  have  chosen  to  be  a  boy  or  a  girl?'  The  children  were  then 
asked  to  give  reasons  for  their  preference.  The  second  question  was, 
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•Who  nukos  .1  bv'Hoi  liUMhi,  J  bo\  oi  a  ^irl'.''  Again,  they  were  asked  to 
sa\  whv  ttiev  pretened  a  hoy  or  a  girl  as  a  friend.  Many  studies  have 
shi>\vn  that  sex  dilYereiices  are  evident  in  friendsliip,  these  will  be 
rj\u*wed  later  in  this  chapter.  _^ 

The  first  question  on  gender  identity  was  seen  as  an  interesting 
liyputheticol  question  by  nuist  children.  However,  some  of  the  older 
respondents,  particularly  Swedish  teenagers,  regarded  it  as  'silly'  because 
It  was  unreahstic.  Nevertheless,  replies  were  received  and  evaluated.  The 
second  question  on  sex  preferences  in  choice  of  friends  again  interestingly 
caused  some  problems  to  some  of  the  older  Swedish  children.  Educational 
emphasis  upon  sexual  equality  in  Sweden  and  other  factors  have  possibly 
led  most  of  the  older  ones  to  say  'both'  or  *it  depends',  giving  more 
quahficd  answers  than  was  evident  in  the  other  three  samples. 

Choice  of  gender  identity 

Ihc  i|uestu>i!  did  not  provide  a  direct  opportunity  to  test  gender  con- 
stancy but  m  the  >  y^'ar-olds  references  were  tiften  made  such  as  'I  was 
J  girl  when  1  was  a  baby,  and  the  doctor  changed  me  into  a  boy,  (Q) 
With  some  iTiedicine'  (Austiahan  boy,  aged  5).  So  much  for  castration' 
theory'  t)r.  *M\  mum  picked  me  for  a  girl,  and  that's  what  I  became' 
(N.Mth  American  girl,  aged  5),  Tliese  kinds  of  references/however, 
were  niU  made  attei  year  5. 

As  was  to  be  expected  most  children  cluise  their  imn  sex,  but  a 
greater  proportitni  of  giils  'changed  sex\  that  is,  evinced  a  preference 
Un  being  a  boy.  There  were  naturally  liighly  significant  differences 
(p  <^  .001,  see  Tables  B.2  and  Appendix  B)  in  boys  choosing  to 
be  bovs,  and  girls  choosing  to  be  girls,  althougli  not  quite  sO  significant 
m  certain  teenage  groups.  Those  contrasting  figures  can  be  seen  in 
Tables  8T  and  8 J.  The  only  age  groups  with  any  sizeable  number  of 
boyssochoosmgare  the  Australian  13-year-olds  and  the  North- American 
I  S-year-old  boys.  This  tc'^tal  number  of  boys  in  all  samples  was  23  (out 
of  419  boys);  AustraUa  8,  England  3,  North  America  10  and^Sweden  2. 
Tlie  contrast  with  girls  is  obvious  and  confirms  Brown's  (1957)  findings. 
Tlie  total  number  of  girls  choosing  to  be  a  boy  v/as  55  (out  of  419  gids); 
Austiaha  12,  England  21,  North  America  14  and  Sweden  8.  This  is 
13  per  cent  compared  with  bo>s'  reversals  at  5.5  per  cent.  Brown's 
fmdintis  were  that  boys'  choices  were  predominantly  masculine  and 
that  girls'  choices  were  predommantly  feminine.  Girls  were  significantly 
more  variable  than  boys  in  their  preferences.  However,  since  Brown  was 
investigating  sex-role  choices  m  a  different  context,  the  age  variarions 
of  the  girls  are  somewhat  different. 

We  would  postulate  that  these  figures  indicate  that  girls  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  restrictions  of  being  a  girl,  and  the  relative 
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I'ABLF.  8.1   Percentages  o]  boys  chiH)smg  to  be  a  girl  by  country  and 
age-year  -419) 


Age -year 
5 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 
1 

7 

10 

5 

1.? 

9 

1 

10 

10 

5 

13 
15 

:o 

5 

7 
19 

TA  Bit  8.2  Percentages  of  girls  choosing  to  be  a  boy  by  country  and 
age-year  (N  -419) 


Age-year  Australia  England        North  America  Sweden 

5  15  -  7 

10  14  7 

9  10  10  27  7 

11  10  20  13 

13  15  50  18  21 

15  lU  15  20  7 


greater  treedtirn  ot  being  a  boy.  The  higher  incidence  of  'reversals'  is 
lor  most  countries  the  13  year  age  group,  with  menstruation  already 
expenenced  or  at  least  imminent.  The  exceptions  are  the  9  year  North 
Amencaii  girls  (27  per  cent)  and  the  very  small  distribution  of  ^reversals' 
among  the  Swedish  girls,  althougli  tltiere  are  21  per  cent  who  so  choose 
at  13  years. 

Most  boys  who  choose  to  be  a  girl  cite  the  reason  'curiosity'  since 
they  say  it's  a  side  of  life  they  just  do  not  know.  One  English  11-year- 
iild  boy  h  id  reservations;  'As  long  as  I  could  change  back  if  I  didn't 
hke  it,  I'd  like  to  try  some^ing  new.  (Q)  You  are  much  more  poHte. 
Boys  can  hit  girls,  but  girls  can't  hit  boys'.  Not  one  of  the  girls'  answers, 
cluHising  t  )  be  a  boy,  is  oi  i.his  kind.  Girls'  reascms  are  that  boys  have  a 
more  exci.ing  hfe  and  have  many  more  choices  of  activity  and  employ- 
ment open  to  them.  Social  restrictions  on  girls  are  often  expressed  by 
girls  such  as,  Td  be  a  boy.  becaus^2  I'd  like  to  be  a  doctor'  (North 
American  girl.  13  y  ears),  or  *A  boy,  because  then  I  could  go  fishing  and 
to  football  matches  with  my  Dad'  (Australian  girl,  11  yt3ars).  On  the 
other  hand  one  boy  states  he'd  like  to  be  a  girl,  because  'It's  easier. 
Girls  get  away  with  more  things'  (Australian  boy,  11  years),  or  *It's 
nice  to  be  at  home  all  day'  (English  boy,  9  years).  The  reasons  for  their 
choices  of  the  same  sex  are  to  be  seen  in  the  next  sections. 
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Reasons  for  gtiidcr  choice 

The  responses  were  coded  into  five  categories:  Recreational,  Vocational, 
Behavioural/Teniperaniental,  Sexual,  and  Independence/Dominance 
reasons.  Recreational  included  all  references  to  sports,  hobbies,  games 
and  plav,  with  frequent  sex  bias  expressed.  Vocational  indicated  prefer- 
ences because  of  building  or  trade  possibilities  for  boys,  including  being 
a  soldier,  a  fireman,  a  professional  sportsman,  or  positive  desire  by  the 
girl  *to  be  a  housewife'.  The  few  girls  who  stated  vocational  reasons 
other  than  home  duties^^ded  to  choose  to  be  a  boy.  Behavioural/ 
temperamental  covered^^aLT  responses  where  the  same  sex  were  seen  as 
compatible  and  easier  to  get  on  wifh  or,  by  inference,  girls  suggesting 
boys  were  rougli,  noisy,  aggressive  and  dirty  and  boys  suggestin^girls 
were  soTt,  silly,  unfair  or  plain  bad-tempered.  Sexual  reasons  ccjvered 
responses  where  boys  liked  taking  initiative  in  dating,  or  girls  enjoyed 
being  passive  or  pursued:  Tf  you  want  to  go  out  with  a  girl,  you  can  ask 
her  to  go  out.  If  1  were  a  girl  1  couldn't  say  *'No"  to  a  boy  and  hurt  his 
feehngs'  {North  Amencan  boy,  11  years);  'Boys  do  all  the  talking.  They 
ask  you  to  gLi  out,  you  don'l;  have  to  say  anything'  (Australian  girl, 
15  years)  Independence/dominance  reasons  are  those  where  one  sex, 
usually  male,  i!f  seen  as  freer,  more  independent  or  dominant;  girls' 
reasons  m  this  category  included  those  which  stated  they  got  preferen- 
tial treatment  because  they  were  girls,  and  assertions  of  sexual  equality. 


Recreationai  reasons  for  gender  choice 

Boys  show  a  predominance  in  this  type  of  reason  at  all  ages,  as  can  be 
seen  m  Table  8.3  and  put  typically  by  an  English  boy  of  11  years,  4 
like  being  a  boy,  mucking  around.  I  like  jogging,  climbing,  rugby, 
soccer,  games  not  nonnally  played  by  girls.  I'm  not  being  a  chauvinist 
pig  but  I  think  boys  are  the  stronger  sex'.  Younger  boys  see  this  as 
important  for  intbrmal  play  such  as  climbing  trees,  making  dens,  and 
older  ones  almost  overwhelmingly  in  terms  of  organised  sports.  Most 
frequently  vinced  by  boys  is  the  opinion  that  a  wider  choice  of  sports  is 
open  to  them  as  boys.  Tlie  exceptions  are  Swedish  boys,  who  at  15 
years  have  only  27  per  cent  making  recreation  their  major  reason  for 
being  a  boy. 

Girls,  as  the  figures  (T^ble  8.4)  indicate,  have  a  much  lower  response 
m  this  category  than  boys.  The  younger  girls  like  to  play  with  dolls, 
\/ear  pretty  dresses,  play  at  mothers  and  fathers, Avhereas  the  older 
^irls  think  knitting  and  sewing  and  other  'domestic%ased  hobbies  are 
attractive.  Swedish  girls  reveal  least  interest  in  this  category  of  all  the 
countries  from  1 1  onwards,  although  all  girls  show  a  decreasing  interest 
from  9  ()nwards.  Occasionally,  sex-role  stereotypes  are  evident:  'I  do 
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TABLE  8.3  Percentages  of  hoys  giving  recreational  reasons  for 
choosing  to  be  a  boy  by  country  and  by  age-year 

(N^419} 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

SM^eden 

5^ 

70 

85 

69 

73 

7 

60 

75 

75 

73 

9 

65 

90 

73 

56 

11  ^ 

85 

80  ' 

73 

53 

13 

85 

85 

69 

67 

15 

70 

65 

69 

27 

TABLE  8.4 

Percentages  of  girls  giving  recreational  reasons  for  choosing 

to  be  a  girl  by  country  and  age-year  (N—419) 

Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

S\s^eden 

5 

25 

40 

55 

53 

7 

30 

50 

64 

20 

9 

40 

65 

80 

36 

11 

35 

55 

60 

7 

13 

35 

45 

29 

7 

15 

20 

40 

20 

7 

recorder  lessons  and  boys  really  can't  do  that.  (Q)  They'd  think  it 
cissy'  (English  girl,  7  years);  'Boys  have  more  exciting  things  to  do  than 
girls,  like  ride  motor  bikes  and  camping  or  mountain  climbing.  Girls 
can  (do  that)  but  you  wouldn't  think  too  much  of  her'  (Australian 
boy.  1 1  years);  ^Camping  (is)  O.K.  but  not  the  other  things.  They'd  be 
tomboy'  (American  boy,  15  years).  Significant  sex  differences  can  be 
seen  in  Table  B.4,  Appendix  B. 


Vocational  reasons  for  gender  choice 

lliis  is  not  as  dominant  a  categon/  as  the  recreational  reasons,  anjd  It  is 
noticeable  (Table  8.5)  that  tliere  is  an  increase  among  15  year  boys  In 
all  countries  as  tliey  become  more  aware  of  vocadonal  choices.  A  high 
percentage  (47  per  cent)  is  to  be  seen  among  the 'North  American/ 
11 -year-old  boys.  Younger  boys  see  hobbies  as  vocational  preparation, 
as  ^e  Australian  7  year  boy  remarked,  'You  can  grow  up  and  be  a 
sojpier  4^.  .  and  boys  can  fix  bUJy  carts  and  help  their  Dads'.  OJder  boys 
see  it  in  work  tenns:  There's  nothing  a  boy  can't  be  if  you've  got 
ability,  like  the  professions  or  learning  a  trade,  being  a  schoolteacher 
or  a  politician.  But  if  you're  a  girl  all  kinds  of  jobs  are  closed  to  you' 
(English  boy.  15  years). 


cuioori:n's  .sexual  thinking 


T  A  B  LK  8.5  Percentages  of  boys  giving  vocational  reasons  for  choosing 
to  be  a  boy,  by  country  and  age-year  (N -419) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

25 

10  " 

23 

1 

7 

20 

20 

31 

1 

9 

20 

20 

27 

1 

25 

25 

13 

13  ^ 

20 

30 

15 

40 

35 

38 

20 

TA  BLh  o.O 

Percentages  of  girls  giving  vocational  reasons  for  choosing 

to  be  a  girl  by  country  and  age-year  (N- 419) 

Age- year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

15 

10 

27 

7 

25 

15 

21 

27 

9 

20 

25 

40 

13 

11  r 

15 

20 

20 

53 

13 

20 

10 

24 

7 

15 

10 

15 

13 

20 

The  frequency  of  vocational  reasons  given  by  girls  is  curiously 
similar  to  the  boys  (Table  8.6)  with  the  difference  of  less  emphasis 
at  15  years,  whereas  the  boys  have  increased  their  interest.  Young 
North  American  girls  appear  more  interested  (9  years  at  40<per  cent) 
and  also  11 -year-olds  in  Sweden  (53  per  cent).  Many  girls  opt  for  self 
interest  or  the  easier  life:  *I  don't  want  to  do  the  military  service,  I 
like  long  hair  and  plaits'  (Swedish  girl,  7  years);  'Men  go  to  work  and 
all  they  do  all  day  is  work.  Women  stay  home  and  do  the  ironing  and 
washing  and  making  beds.  It  stops  them  from  getting  bored'  (English 
girl,  9  years);  Td  stay  at  hon-  e  and  have  kids.  It's  not  so  complicated  as 
being  a  man'  (North  American,  15  year  girl), 

Beh.  iviounil/temperame  ntai  ria  ^ons  for  gender  choice 

What  is  a  virtue  with  one  sex  is  often  a  vice  with  the  other.  Boys  take 
pride  in  their  toughness,  their  fearlessness,  their  aggressiveness  whereas 
girls  find  this  behaviour  rough,  foolish  and  naughty.  Girls  on  the  other 
hanM  express  preference  for  cleanness,  pretty  things,  patient  and  sensible 
beh,i/iour.  Characteristics  such  as  'good,  sweet,  nice  and  sensitive'  are 
claimed  by  girls  to  be  desirable  feminine  traits.  Up  to  13  years  of  age 
boys  tend  to  dismiss  these  characteristics  contemptuously  as  'cissy'  and 
'soft':  'Girls  have  silly  squeaky  voices.  They're  afraid  of  snakes  and  they 
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won  I  pld>  HUiglf  (Niuili  Amoiicaiiboy,  11  years).  Plainly  each  sex  has 
acquired  behavioural  and  temperamental  stereotypes  of  their  own  and 
the  opposite  sex. 

T  \BLE  8.7  Percentages  of  boys  giving  behavioural/ temperamental 
reasons  for  choosing  to  be  a  boy  by  country*  and  by 
agey^ear  (S  =  419) 


.  ige  -year 

ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

5 

15 

8 

13 

10 

30 

6 

27 

^) 

20 

20 

33 

40 

1 1 

20 

30 

33 

60 

13 

20 

20 

13 

13 

15 

15 

10 

25 

40 

Age -year 

A  ustralia 

5 

20 

25 

^) 

45  ^ 

1  1 

40 

13 

30 

15 

20 

r  A  Bit  8 .8   Percentages  of  girls  giving  behavioural/ temperamental 
reasons  for  choosing  to  be  a  girl  by  ckimtry>  and  by 
age-year  (\  -419) 

England        North  America  Sweden 

1 
60 
60 
40 
40 
53 

These  are  not  so^evident  with  5-year-old  boys,  but  tend  to  increase 
with  age  until  13  and  15  years,  presumably  with  the  growth  of  sexual 
attraction  to  girls.  This  category  is  interestingly  strong  in  Swedish  boys 
with  a  liigh  bO  per  cent  at  1 1  years  and  a  still  liigh  40  per  cent  at  15 
years.  Tlie  same  emphans  is  seen  ycunger  and  generally  stronger  in 
Swedish  girls  also,  perhaps  Swedish  culture  reinforcing  sex-roles  of 
this  type. 

(iirls  across  all  countries  give  this  reason  more  strongly  than  boys, 
teehng  temperament  and  acceptable  se  c-role  behaviour  to  be  irnportant, 
particularly  up  to  11  years  of  age.  Apart  from  Sweden  this  tends  to 
decdne  at  15  years.  As  we  shall  elaborate  later,  expressions  of  hostility 
or  aversion  are  very  common  of  one  sex  for  the  other  and  most  of  these 
negativisms  appear  to  be  in  the  behavioural/temperamental  category. 

Sexual  reasons  for  gender  choice  . 

Boys  are  not  as  motivated  in  this  category  as  are  the  girls  (see  Tables 
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and  8.10)  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  '^exualMs  used 
in  a  very  broad  sense.  For  the  boys  sexual  reasons  are  of  two  main 
types:  they  like  beuig  boys  because  they  enjoy  taking  the  initiative  in 
dating  or  because  they  like  weanng  boy-type  clothes.  An  English  b(fy 
(7  years)  put  this  latter  point:  'Boys  wear  trousers  everyday  and  girls 
usually  wear  dresses.  (Q)  People  can  pull  them  (dresses)  up  and  see 
their  pants'.  Occasionally  older  boys  express  relief  that  they  don't 
menstriiate  or  have  the  pain  of  liaving  to  bear  a  baby. 


TABLE  8.9  Percentages  ofb^ys  giving  sexual  reasons  for  chbosing  to 
be  a  boy  by  country  and  by  age-year  (N  =  419) 


Age -year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  A  nierica 

,  Sweden 

5 

5 

15 

15 

1 

7 

30 

15 

6 

9 

10 

5 

33 

11 

20 

5 

13 

1 

13 

10 

15 

6 

15 

10 

15 

31 

TABLK  8 

1 0  Percentages  of  girls  giving  sexual  reasons  for  choosing 

to  be  a  girl  by  country  and  by  age-year  (N  = 

419), 

Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  A  merica 

Sweden 

5 

55 

55 

47 

7 

50 

50  ^ 

50 

27 

9 

60 

30 

60  » 

47 

1  1 

45 

45 

53 

53 

13 

40 

40 

24 

27 

15 

55 

85 

67 

33 

The  girls  generally  appear  to  find  this  a  dominating  reason  for  want- 
ing to  be  a  girl,  rellecting  the  need  to  be  attractive,  to  wear  make-up 
and  lipstick,  to  wear  pretty  dresses  and  jewelkry,  afl4^^to'  fulfil  their 
feminine  role  by  producing  babies.^This  can  be  seen  (TaMe  8.10)  as  ii 
strong  tendency  from  5  years  of  age  in  all  countries,  not  as  dominant 
with  Swedish  girls  at  13  and  15  years,  althougli  North  American  girls 
have  a  low  24  per  cent  at  13  years  increasing  to  67  per  cent  at  15.  In 
practically  all  age  groups  significantly  more  girls  gave  'sexual'  reasons 
in  the  :hoice  of  their  own  sex  than  dpd  boys  in  choosing  theirs  (see 
Table  B.4,  Appendix  B). 
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Reasons^of  iiidependencc/dommance  for  geqder  choice 

Presumably  it  takes  considerable  social  experience  to  recognise  that  one 
sex  may  be  treated  as  more  independent  or  dominant  than  the  other.  If 
this  IS  so  It  IS  not  surpnsing  th<it  these  types  of  answePS-^KCur  only  from 
II  yeai!i  onwards.  There  are  no  significant'  differences  between  boys 
and  girls  in  giving  this  t^pie  of  response,  althougii  with  the  boys  it  is  a 
shglidy  lugher' frequency  (TcH^es  8.11  and  8.12).  Boys  see  it  as  better 
to  get  preferential. tieatmentAtatus  or  being  'boss':  'If  you're  a  boy, 
yi^u  get  perks,  the  best  of  every  thing,  the  best  food.  It's  natural  selection, 
i  suppose'  (English  boy,  15  years);  '1  can  stay  out  late  a(t  nigiit  and  go 
into  the  city.  If  1  were  a  girl  I  wouldn't  have  so  much  freedom'  (North 
American  boy,  13  years);  'I'm  looking  forward  to  being  head  of  a 
family,  that's  a  man's  nghtfyl  place,  to^bo^looked  up  to',  this  pedestal 
type  pt^sture  bemg  seen  by  an  Australian  1 5-year-old-boy, 

T  A  8  LF.  8.11   Percentages  of  boys  from  1 1  years  jiving  independence/ 
dominance  reason  for  choosing  to  he  a  koy'by\coimtry 
and  age  year  (S  =  2 Id } 


Aze-vear  Australia  •      England  North  America  '  Sweden 

_  ^ .  '  y   

II        .  5  10  20 

13       *  20  25  13  47 

15  50  35  38  47 


T  A  B  L  K  8.12   Percen  tagcs  of  girls  1 1  years  giving  independence/ 

domincnice  reasons  for  choosing  to  be  a  girl  by  country 
and  age-year  (N  ~  203} 


Age-year  Australia  England  North  America  Sweden 
W                  5  ^ 

.13  ^  •  15  12  47 

15  ^25  25  /  33  47  . 


This  category  may  be  misleading  for  included  in  it  are  assertions  of 
equality,  tiie  most  frequent- response  made  by  older  girls  as  Mndepen-. 
dent'.  These  are  most  frequent  at  15  years^of  age.  It  also  explains  the 
high  figures,  the  same  for  bi>th  Swedish  boy  and  girl  teenagers  (47  per 
cent). , Here,  assertions  of  equality  of  the  sexes  are  made.  It  is  seen.as« 
good  to  be  a  boy  or  a  girl'  because  each  has  freedom  and  growing 
independence,  the  dominance  concept  not  usually  expressed.  One 
would  postulate  that  tliis  may  be  the  product  of  egalitarian  emphases 
in  Swedish  educatii^r^over  the  last  few  decades. 
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An  overview  of  reasons  given  for  gender  choice 

Looking  af  the  five  categones  ot  reasons  for  gender  choice  separately 
obscures  the  trends  that  may  be  discerned  at  certain  ages.  By  taking 
the  modal  scores  in  each  age  group  certain  trends  do  stand  out,  as  the 
separate  matrices  for  boys  and  girls  indicate  in  Tables  8.13  and  8.14. 
The  boys  in  alj  countries  up  to  9  years  are  dominated  by  recreational 
reasons  for  choosing  to  be  a  boy.  This  trend  continues  in  the  Australian 
and  English  boys,  with  dominating  roles  stressed. by  15-year-old  Austral- 
ian boys  and  some  of  tlie  same  tendency  for  EngHsh  13-year-old  boys. 
'At  11  and  15  years  North  American  boys  have  mixed  tendencies,  the 
15-year-olds  being  the  only  male  age  category  where  sexual^  reasons 
occur  in  any  proportion  (31  per  cept  for  each  category),  Swedish  boys- 
show  a  tendency  towards  behavioural  reasons  at  11  years  and  indepen- 
dence reasons  as  teenagers. 


r  A  B  L I  8.1 3    Trends  in  boys '  reasons  for  gender  choice  by  country 
and  age-year 


Age- year 

•1  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden  " 

5 

Recreational 

Recreational 

Recreational 

Recreational 

7 

Recreational 

Recreational 

Recreational 

Recreational 

Recreational 

Recreational 

Recreational 

Recreational-'^ 

uj 

Recreational 

Recreational 

Behavioural 

Behavioural 

Vocational 

13 

Recreational 

Recreational 

Recreational 

Independence 

Dominance^ 

15 

Dominance 

Recreational 

Dominance  ^ 

Independence 

f 

Sexual 

TABLE  8.14    Trends  in  girls '  reasons  for  gender  choice  by  country^ 

and  age-year 

Age -year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

•5 

Sexual 

Sexual 

Sexual 

Sexual 

7 

Sexual 

Sexual 

Sexual 

Behavioural 

9 

Sexual 

Behavioural 

Sexual 

Sexual 

11  \ 

Sexual 

Sexual 

SeXual 

Sexual 

13 

Sexual 

Sexual 

Behavioural 

Behavioural 

r 

Sexual 

15 

Sexual 

Sexual 

S&xual 

Sexual 

Independence 
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-  For  the  girls  tlie  trcncLs  are  overwhelmingly  sexual  in  all  countries, 
perhaps  reflecting  the  prevailing  emphasis  in  these  countries  of  the  sex- 
role  of  girls  and  w^omen.  EngUsh  9-y^ar-old  girls  and  North  American 
kf-year-old  girls  hive  a  tendency  to  put  'behavioural'  first,  as  do 
Swedish  7-year-old  girls:  There  are  some  different'emphases  by  Swedish 
teenage  girls,  perhaps  reflecting  niore  egalitarian  attitiides,  but  the 
trends  are  not  strong  ones. 

The  major  overall  distinction  is  that-boys  prefer  being  b9ys  because 
of'greater  pla}(  and  sport-s  opportiinities,  to  develop  skills  'of  strength 
and  speed,  and  later  their  masculine  dominance  or  independence.  Girls 
prefer  being  girls  overwhelminglys  because  of  their  feminine  roles  of 
developing  domestic  skills  aifd  hobbies,  playing  the  sexually  attractive 
role  of  being  women  and  fulfilling  their  biological  role  by  having  babies. 

Sex  preferences  for  friends    '      .        '  ^ 

Wliile  the  biterature  on  children's  friendships  based  upon  diverse  theor- 
etical and  research  frameworks  is  evident,  it  is  stiU  a  comparatively  new 
and  unresearched  f^eld  (Mannarino,  1980).  Comprehensive  surveys  of 
this  literature,  sucli  as  those  by  Hartup  (197,0  and  1978),  focus  upon 
peer  norms  in  friendship  choice,- 'peer  interaction,  friendship  dyadic 
structure's,  the'  tole  of  friendship  in  socialisation  processes,  soc^^ 
iTiaturi,(ig  and  future  life  relationships,  children's  expectations  of 
friendslii^and  developmental  values  attached  to  friendship.  While 
studies  indicate  sex  differences  and  early  preference  for  own  sex 
friendships,  there  is  little  research  on  tl>e  reasons  for  such  preferences. 
The  second  question  in  this  section  of  the  interview  was  put  to  explore 
this  particular  area.  • 

Sex  preferences  in  'choice  of  Triends  can  be  seen  operating  in  all 
schools  and  community  groups,  in  childhood  (5  to  11  years)  the 
pattern  being  dominated  by  choice  of  same  sex,  and  in  later  years 
becoming  n^pre  heterosexual,  as  dating  and  mating  becomes  more 
evident.  Hence  tlie,  question,"  *Who  makes  a  better  friend  for  you?  A 
boy  or  a  girl?',  and  the  foUow-up  question  aski/ig  for  reasons  for  that 
choice.  As  noted  before,  most  children  opted  for  one  sex  or  the  other, 
biit  in  Sweden  there  was  a  sttrong  tendency  particularly  among  the  boys 
to  choose  'both',  possibly  the  product  of  long-term  educational  emphasis. 
For  the  pu^rposes  of  analysis  the  figures  for  the  choices  made  by  Boys, 
(Table  8.15)  are  treated  separately  from  those  made  by  girls  (Table 
8.16). 

Although  Australian  boys  from  5  to  1 1  years  strongly  prefer  a  boy 
as. a  friend,  5-  and  7-year-olds  show  a  moderate  proportion  of  ^girl'  or 
'both'  preferences,  this  decreasing  sharply  at  9  and  rising  again  at  H, 
the  teenage  tendencies  ^f  attraction  for  the  other  sex  being  obvious 
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from  13  onvyards.  A  similar  trend  up  to  9  >^ears  is  observaf^le  in  English 
boys,  but  by  contrast  the  lovyest  cKoice  of  'girls'  h  at  1 1  years,  and  is 
slow  at  increasing  (only  25  per  cent  at  15  years).  North  American  boys 
tend  to  foUowa  trend  almost  identical  to  Australian  boys,  while  Swedish 
boys  after  7  years  manifest  the  *both'  responses,  wtl^  these  predomi- 
nating gradually  from"  1 1  years  onwards. 

TABLE  8.15   Percentages  of  boys'  choice  of  friend  by  country  and 
age-year  (N  — 419) 


Age-year 

S€x  choice 

A  ustralict 

Ju  fl^lUflCl 

North  America  Sweden 

5 

Boy 

-75 

8,0 

U  7 

80 

Girl 

20 

10 

7 

Both 

5 

1  0 

8 

13  ^ 

1 

Boy, 

60 

80 

^2 

33 

Girl 

15 

10 

32 

7 

Both 

25 

10 

6 

60 

9 

Boy  ^ 

90 

85 

80 

4  60 

Girl 

10 

7 

Both 

'I 

5^ 

13 

40 

11  • 

Boy 

75 

95 

73 

13 

Girl 

5 

27 

Both 

20 

.5     .  . 

67 

13 

Boy 

I?- 

80 

44 

Girl 

15 

31 

Both 

35 

5 

25 

100 

15 

Boy 

45 

60 

63 

20 

Girl 

20 

25 

25 

Both 

35 

3 

13 

80 

Whether  the  English  teenage  boys*  low  figures  can  be  seen  as  in  any 
way  symptomatic  of  heterosexual  retardation  is  dubious  until  other 
factors  are  considered.  A  great  deal  dep^ds  upon  what  interpretation 
the  term  *a  better  friend'  is  given,  perhaps  seen  differently  in  different 
societies.  We  come  back  as  in  chapter  6  to  the  dominance  of  *romantia 
love'  as  the  basis  of  sexual  relationships,  with  a  growing  minority  tend- 
ency to  see  companionship  and^ friendship  as  more  important. 

Overall  the  girls  similarly^  choose  their  own  sex,  the  English  girls 
from  7  to  13  showing  marked  lade  of  heterosexual  choice.  The  com- 
ments above  about  English  boys'  heterosexual  retardation  apply  to  the 
girls  also.  These  heterosex;ual  choices  are  also  very  limited  with  the 
North  American  girls  until  15  years  of  age.  Australian  girls  show  some 
interest  in  the  other  sex  throughout  the  age  range  (signified  by  choice 
of  *boy'  and  *both')  with  heterosexual  choice  increasing  at  13  years. 
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TABLES. 16  Percen  tages  o f  girls '  choice  o f  friend  by  court  try  and 
age-year  (N  —  419) 


Age-year 

Sex  choice 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

Boy 

15 

10 

11 

27 

Girl 

75 

80 

73 

47 

Both 

10 

10 

27 

7 

Boy 

20 

10 

14 

20 

Girl 

75 

90 

86 

47" 

33 

9 

Boy 

15 

— 

13 

20 

Girl 

75 

100 

80 

/47 

DO  in 

1  n 

7 

o  o 

11 

Boy 

15 

5 

7 

13 

Oirl 

/U 

n  c 
yj 

Both 

15 

40 

13 

Boy 

25 

10 

23 

33 

Girl 

55 

80 

71 

27 

Both 

2^ 

10 

6 

40 

15 

Boy 

10 

25 

40: 

7 

Girl 

70 

70 

53- 

33 

Both 

20 

5 

7 

60 

 '  V 


The  Swedish  girls  are  the  most  atypical  of  this  pattern  after  7  years  of^ 
age,  the  move  to  choice  of 'boy'  and  'both'  being  marked  but  becoming 
very  evident  from  11  to  fS  years. 

Overall  the  patterns  of  choice  are  as  expected  for  both  sexes,  being 
that  of  their  owa  sex  up  to-  the  end  of  childhood,  as  Hartup  (1978) 
noted.  The  nature  of  social  activity  also  varies  by  sex  according  to 
Edelman  and  Omark  (1973).  Hartup  suggests  that  divisions  between 
the  sexes  in  early  childhood  are  based  on  shared  interests  of  the  same 
sex  rather  than  avoidance  of  the  opposite  sex.  Tliis  can  be  seen  clearly 
in  the  results  of  the  next  section.  However,  there  would  appear  to  be 
some  cultural  differences.  Some  national  groups,  such  as  the  English 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  North  Americans,  appear  to  be  slower  in 
heterosexual  friendship  interests.  The  Swedish  children  appear  to  be 
atypical  compared  with  the  Australian,  English  and  North  American 
children. 

Reasons  for  choice  of  friends 

Having  chosen  the  one  who  makes  a  better  friend  by>  indicating  'boy', 
'girl'  or  'both',  the  children  were  asked  to  give  their  reasons  for  choosing 
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one  sex  or  the  other.  If  they  Irad  answered  'both\  then  they  were 
asked  'What  is  it  that-makes  a  boy  a  good  friend?'  followed  by  'Wliat 
•   is  it  tliat  makes  a  girl  a  good  friend?'  Tlie  responses  were  coded  into 
■  „four  categories:  identity  of  activities  and  interests,  identity  of  feeliitpp, 
'  .    social  pressures,  and  sexual  attraction  or  activities.  Many  more  categories 
^  could  have  been  used  such  as  Bigelow's  (Bigelow  and  |a  Guipa,  1975) 

or  the  four  selected  could  haye  been  broken  into  many  sub-categories, 
but  it  was^found  that  all  responses  c6uld  be  coded  satisfactorily  into  the 
four  selected  categories.  Bigelow's  work  in  Canada  and  later  (Bigelow, 
1977)  in  Scotland  found  Grades  1/  to  8  thouglit  of  best  friend  as  the 
same  sex  and  were  asked  to  write  an  essay  on  what  they  expect  of 
th«ir  friends  compar^j^^ith  acquaintances.  In  our  study  there  was  a 
subtle  difference,  since^ie  ^uestio^^  was  directed  to  reasons  for  choice 
of  one  sex  rather  than  the  other  ^s  a  friend.  The  results  are  therefore 
not  strictly  comparable,  although  expectations  of  a  fdendship-do  pro- 
vide some  commonality.  Some  reasons  fo.r  sex  choice  of  friends  have 
been  studied  t^y  Eder  and  Hallinan  (1978).  In  all  these  studies,  including 
the  one  reported  here,  the  children  tend  to  assume  dyadic  friendship^ 
although  occasional  references  are  made  to  triadic  friendships. 

The  two  categories  containing  the  most  responses  were  identity  of 
activities  and  interests,  and  identity  of  feeling.  Under  activities  and 
interests  boys  tended  to  prefer  boys  because  they  asserted  they  could 
muck  about  together,  play  the  same  sports,  ride  bikes,  go  camping,  or 
simply  that  there  was  a  greater  range  of  activities  to  choose  from  with 
a  boyfriend.  Gids  tended  to  choose  girls  to  share  the  same  activities  or 
.interests  in  playing  with  dolls,  dr^ssin-g  up,  going^oppijig  and  simply 
because  they  like  the  same  things.  *Gids  are  more  likelyig  stick  together. 

•  (I)  prefer  a  boy;  you  think  the  same  tilings,  like  sport  or  riding  a  bike' 
(Australian  boy,  15  years);  'You  can  play  rough  games  and  have  more 
variety  than  with  gids.  Gids  also  get  ahead  of  you  at  school'  (English 
boy,  9  years).  While  tlie  first  part  of  this  13-year-old  English  boy's 
reply  reflects  social  pressure,  Tm  not  old  enough  to  have  a  gidfdend',* 
the  next  contains  a  more  important  reason,  'I  want  to  do  completely 

./different  tilings,  like  football.' Unless  she's  one  Qf  these  tomboys,  and 
if  she  were  you  migiit  as  weU  have  a  boyfriend'.  A  very  typical  Swe^sh 
/  response  is  'Botli':  (Q)  'It's  easier  to  talk  to  a  gid,  and  with  boys  we 
\  ^  can  do  things  together  as  boys'  (Swedish  boy,  l/years).  The  gid  shares 
feelings  and  the  boy  shares  activities.  The  over/Wlieiniing  chpice  of  boys 
in  giving  Identity  of  activities'  as  the  prinVe  reason ^for  chopsing  a 
friend  can  be  seen  in  Table  B.5,  Appendix  B. 

Identity  of  feeling  responses  were  placed  in  tliis  category  where 
feeling  at  ease,  mutual  trust,  and  very  importantly  'keeping  a  secret' 
were  mentioned.  As  also  being  able  to  confide  in,  talk  to,  share  troubles 
with  or  simply  'be  .on  the  same  wavelength'.  'It  depends',  says  an 
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Australian-gir4,  aged  1 1,  *on  their  attitudes,  whether  they're  snobbish  or 
friendly.  It  doesn't  matter  if  it's  a  boy  or  a  girl,  if  you  can  trust  them.' 
Nevertheless  most  boys  felt  they  couldv  trust  another  boy,  and  most 
gills  felt  they  could  trust  another  girl,  inore  than  the  other  sex.  Fre- 
quently both  boys  and  girls  referred  to  the  other  s5x  as  ^gossipy'  or 
'they  tell  their  friends^and  laugh  at  you'  or  *they  can't  keep  a  secret'. 
A  Swedish  boy  of  15  says>*Both,  if  you  can  trust  them  and  they're 
friendly  and  are  fair  and  honest'.  A  Swedish  girl  of  15  spans  several 
categories,  *A  girl.  She  must  stand  up  for  me.  Be  able  to  talk  about 
everything  and  not  give  ine.away,und  have  the  same  interests  as  I  have.' 

Social  pressures  as  a  category  includes  ail  reference  to  the  same  sex 
being  more  acctjssible.  Some  had  experienced  outright  social  rejection. 
'Gnls  run  away  from  you'  (Australian  boy,  9  years).  An  American  boy 
of  1 1  says,  'You've  more  common  interests  with  boys,  and  round  my 
age  the  two  groups  keep  separate,  and  if  you  cross  over  its  difficult'; 
'People  think  you're  getting  into  mischief  with  a  boy  (Q)  like  kissing' 
(English  girl,  9  years).  Mourning  tlie  loss  of  earlier  childhood  girl- 
friends, an  Australian  boy  (15  years)  says  rather  sadly,  'When  you're 
very  young  you  cart  play  together.  After  12  you  can't  do  that.  It's  how 
society  works.'  .  ^ 

Sexual  attraction,  and  activities  relating  to  sex  naturally  includes 
someone  to  date,  kiss,  take  to  the  liiovies  or  to  be  taken  out  by.  For 
many  boys  to  have  a  boy  as  friend  helps  you  with  girls;  'It  helps  you 
wheh-you're  chasing,  or  dating  them,  because  you  can  pair  off  (Austral- ' 
ian  boy,  13, years).  Also  In  this  category  is  the  reason  that  girls  have  a 
girlfriend  to  share  pretty  things,  ^making  yourself  more  beautiful'.  It 
also  includes  where  a  same  sex  choice  is  made,  'because  I'm  not  attractive 
to  girls  (for  boys)' altliough  heterosexual  longings  are  plainly  in  evidence. 
Not  surprisingly,  in  view  of  the  social  taboos  discussed  elsewhere, 
there  are  few  overt  sexual  responses  given  in  choosing  a  member -of  the 
other  sex  as  a  friend,  even  in  the  teenage  years.  Only  the  occasional 
^teenage  girl  and. about  25  per  cent  of  teenage' boys  make  overt  refer- 
"^tnces  to  sex.  These  responses  appear  to  be  sublimated  under  the  cover 
of  feelings  and  expressed  under  the  second' categc^jTj^  \p 

Tabulating  the  modalscores  of  boys  and  girls  each  in  turn  it  is  possible 
to  identify  quite  differing  trends  between  the  sexes.  In  Table  8.17  the 
trend  of  boys  choosing  their  own  sex  is  justified  up  to  11  years  in 
terms  of  identity  of  activities  and  miterests.  Th5s  corresponds  closely 
with  boys*  reasons  for  choice  of  their  own  sex  identity  "as  a  boy,  since 
play  and  sport  in  a  wide  variety  of  choices  are  open  to  boys.  The  'feelings' 
trenjd  comes  in  late  at  13  years  with  English  boys  and  not  until  15  years 
with  the  Australian  and  th^  North  American  boys.  Indeed,  the  longer 
lasting  outdoor  sporting  preoccupation  of  Australian  boys  may  account 
for  'the  feeling'  reason  only  sharing  the  modal  trend  at  15  years.  The' 
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T  A  BL£         AfodaJ  trends  of  boys '  reasons  for  choice  of  a  boy  as 
'better  friend*  bx  country  and  age-year 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

^' 

Activities 

Activities^ 

Activities 

Activities 

7 

Activities 

Activities 

Activities 

Activities 

9 

Activities 

Activities 

Activities 

Feelings 

11 

Activities 

Activities 

Activities 

Feelings 

13 

Activities 

Feelirtgs 

Activities 

Feelings 

15 

Activities 

Feelings 

FeeUngs 

Social 

Feelings 

Pressure 

4 

major  exception  is  again  the  Swedish  boys,  who  share  a  preoccupation 
with  identity  of  activities  only  up  to  7  years.  From  9  to  13  the  *feelings' 
quality  of  friendship  with  another  boy  is  dominant  and  then,  curiously, 
gives  way  to  *so'cial  pressure'.  This  latter  category  may,  however,  be 
confused  by^  the  constant  choice  of  both  sexes  and  the  justification 
for  this  by  the  Swedish  boys. 

The  preoccupation  by  boys  with  activity,  seen  in  reasons  given 
earlier  for  choice  of  own  sex,  and  now  evident  in  reasons  for  friendship 
with  own  sex,  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  both  nature  and  nurture. 
Hutt  (19y8a)  has  documented  evidence  that  from  birth  males  are  bette^ 
equipp^  physiologically  fof  a  physically  active  life,  quoting  further 
research  to  verify  that  activity  levels  of  boys  at  birth  and  during  early 
childhood  are  greater  than  in  girls  (Korner,  1969;  Goggin,  1975).  There 
is  also  evidence  to  suggest  that  pre-school  boys  engage  in  physical 
^ctjvities  more  frequentiy  than  girls  (Clark  et  al.,  1969;  Brindley  etal., 
J  973).  Even  indoors  there  are  indications  that  boys  are  allowed  physical 
activities  by  parents  (Hutt,  1978b).  Adults,  Hutt  suggests,  are  more 
tolerant  towards  boys'  physical  and  athletic  activities,  more  accepting 
of  their  restlessness,  and  related  untidiness  and  messiness.  The  earlier 
emphasis  upon  *feelings*  in  Swedish  boys  may  reflect  changesin  nurturing 
practice  in  that  country,  that  is,  a  differing  cultural  emphasis. 

Where  girls  are  concerned  there  is  expect^y  a  different  pattern  of 
trends,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  8.18,  the  *feelings' justification  appearing 
much  earlier  at  9  years  of  age  in  all  countries,  with  Swedish  girls  showing 
a  preponderance  of  this  at  7  years.  Although  identity  of  activities  and 
interests  tend  to  continue  alongside  *feelings'  as  the^ major  reason  for 
choosing  a  girl  as  a  friend,  the  feeling  element  supplants  it  between 
9  and  11  years.  The  *feelings'  reason  is  c]early  dominant  witK  the 
Swedish  girls  from  7  years  of  age.  The  more  mixed  nature  of  the 
reasons  for  choice  of  a  girlfnend  given  by  girls  can  be  seen  in  Table  B.5, 
Appendix  B. 
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TABLE  8.18  Afodal  trends  of  girls'  reasons  for  choice  of  a  girl  as 
'better  friend'  by  country  and  age-year 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

A  pH  viti 

A  r'tivit'i^iL. 

11 V  ILlCBk 

7 

Activities 

Activities 

Activities 

Feelings 

9 

Activities 

Activities 

Feelings 

,  Feelings 

Feelings 

Feelings 

11 

Feelings 

Activities 

Feelings 

Feelings 

Feelings  " 

13 

Feelings 

Feelings 

Feelings 

Feelings 

15 

)  Feelings 

Feelings 

Feelings* 

Feelings 

The  results  for  girls  lends  further  emphasis  to  the  evidence  from 
Hutt  (197&a)  that  parents  of  first-bom  infants  rated  girls  as  softer, 
more  fine-featured  and  smaller  than  boys.  Actual  differences  and 
parental  expectations,  stemming  from  sex  stereotypes,  become  con- 
fused as  Rubin's  (Rubin  et  at.,  1974)  study  reveals.  Girls  tend  to  show 
greater  dependency  upon  mother  than  do  boys,  especially  in  stressful 
situations  and  mothers  appear  to  be  more  protective  towards  daughters; 
and  there  is  less  of  a  tendency  to  encourage  independence  or  autonomy 
as  with  their  sons  (Baumrind  and  Black,  1967;  Hoffman,  1972).  This 
process  would  certainly  assist  in  encouraging  the  feeUng  elements  in 
relationships  by  girls.  The  early  interest  by  girls  in  dyadic  friendships 
(Brindley  et  al.,  1973),  as  opposed  to  the  groupings  by  boys,  would 
also  tend  to  strengthen  the  'feeling'  as  opposed  to  the  'activities'  el- 
ement [n  friendship. 

It  may  also  be  that  the  difference  between  boys  and  girls  in  friend- 
ship expectatioBSis  due  to  earlier  social  maturing  of  girls  and  accompany- 
ing perceptions  of  what  makes  for  a  good  relationship.  Perhaps  the 
earlier  incidence  of  'feelings'  as  a  reason  for  friendship  by  both  boys 
and  girls  in  Sweden  reflects  the  human  relations  work  seen  in  Swedish 
schools  from  the  age  of  8  years,  and  the  influence  of  nurture. 

Reasons  for  choice  of  other  sex  friends 

An  examination  of  the  incidence  of  various  reasons  for  boys  choosir 
a  girl,  and  girls  choosing  a  boy,  are  of  interest.  Where  the  reason  giveh 
is  'identity  of  activities  or  interests'  the  girls  choosing  a  boy  are  ver> 
few,  the  vhighest  proportion  being  20  per  cent  of  7-year-olds  and  25  per 
cent  of  9-year-old  Australian  girls.  It  is  slightly  higher  with  Swedish 
5-  and  7-year-old  girls  but  this  is  inflated  by  ^  high  proportion  of  'both' 
answers.  The  boys  choosing  girls  in  this  category  are  somewhat  higher 
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in  some  countries,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  8,19.  After  1 1  years  only  one 
or  two  children  so  choose,  but  the  popularity  of  this  chpice  is  evident 
at7  years  before  the  social  conventions,  so  accuratelyobserved  by  the  ^ 
children,  inhibit  heterosexual  friendships. 

TABLE  8.19^  Percentages  of  boys  choosing  a  girl  for  'identity  of 
activities  and  interests* reasons  by  country  at^ 
\  age-year  {N^211) 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5  ^ 

15 

15 

31 

7 

35 

20 

38 

20 

9 

10 

5 

7 

7 

11 

20  ^ 

5 

7 

20  f 

"Table  8.20  Percentages  of  boys  choosing  a  girl  as  'better  friend' for 
identity  of  feelings'  reason^  by  country  and  age-year 


9 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

'  England 

North  America  Sweden 

11 

10 

.  7  73 

13 

50 

5 

38  60 

15 

65  ^ 

35 

38  60 

\ 

TABLE  8 

.2 1   Percentages  o f  girls  choosing  a  boy  as  'better  friend  *for/ 

'iden  tity  o f  feelings '  reasons  by  coun  try  and  age-year  \ 

Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America  Sweden 

11 

40 

30 

7    •     f  40 

13 

20 

45 

31   "  60 

15 

45 

45 

56  30 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  analysis  is  to  see  chojces  of  the  other 
sex  as  friend,  under  the  category  of 'feelings'.  EarUer  we  pointed  out 
that  this  category  could  well  act  as  a  concealed  answer  for  sexual 
reasons.  The  results  tabulated  for  each  sex  separately  can  be  seen  in 
Tables  8.20  and  8.21  fronv  the  age  of  11  upwards.  The  previous  ages 
are  excluded  since  they  contained  only  a  few  children  with  such  hetero- 
sexual choices.  The  progression  of  boys'  percentages  can  be  seen  with 
increasing  age  and  sexual  maturity,  except  jn  the  case  of  Swedish  boys 
where  again  choice  of  *bo,th'  sexes  tends  to  confuse  and  inflate  the 
the  resillts.  Where  girls  are  concerned  the  progression  rs  aot  so  apparent, 
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but  Uie  proportions  are  fairly  high.  There  is  a  clear  progression  with  age 
in  the  North  American  girls  and  partl^y  so  v,'ith  the  English  ^rls.  From 
this  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  sexual  feelings  are  probably  con- 
cealed within  the  more  general  expression  of  feelings  involving  trust, 
patience,  warmth  and  understanding.  3 

Expressions  of  aversion  to  the  other  sex 

In  scoring  and  coding  responses  of  the  items  covered  in  this  chapter, 
the  authors  noticed  the  ciiany  unsolicited  negative  responses  to  the 
oilier  sex  by  both  boys  and  girls.  Accordingly  all  th^'se  negativisms  were 
tabulated  and  all  respondents  expressing  such  aversions  were  calculated. 
The  incidence  for  boys  can  be  seen  in  Table  8.22.  These  percentages  are 
'  very  high,  increasing  with  age  in  most  countries  between  9  and  1 1;  and 
then  decreasing  in  the  teenage  years,  except  with  the  English  boys 
where  it  still  remains  high  (50  per  cent)  at  15  years.  The  Swedish  pat- 
tern is  again  different  with  fewer  negativisms  expressed  by  fewer  boys 
and  ceasing  at  an  earlier  age.  The  incidence  can  ^be  seen  for  girls  in 
Table  8.23.  In  all  countnes  more  girls  exp'ress  negativisms  about  the 
other  sex  than  do  the  boys,  with  the  exaeption  of  North  America 
where  the  incidence  is  about  the  same  for  both  sexes.  A  decrease  occurs 
in  the  teenage  years.  The  En'flish  15-year-olds  of  both  sexes  have  the 
highest  aversion  rates  to  the  other  sex,  but  Swedish  teenage  girls  have 
a  significantly  higfier  aversion  rate  than  Swedish  teenage  boys  (see 
Table  B.6,  AppendW  B). 

TABLE  8.22  Percentages  of  boys  expressing  aversion  to  the  other  sex 
by  country  and  age-year  (N  =  419) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

/  North  A  rr^rica 

Sweden 

5 

10 

35. 

23 

13  ) 

1 

35 

50 

50 

9 

55 

54 

13 

11 

45 

50 

40  / 

27 

13 

25 

30 

13 

15 

15 

50 

25 

The  negative  comments  range  from  mildly  disparaging  remarks  such 
as  'Boys  are  a  bit  rough'  (English  girl,  1  l^years)  and  *Girls  are  a  bit  silly' 
(American  boy,'  1 1  years),  to  downright  hostility:  *I  can't  stand  the  way 
girls  yell  and  carry  on.  They're  a  pain  in  the  neck'  (^ustralian  boy, 
15  years)  and  *Boys  are  dirty,  m^ssy,  noisy  creatures,  rjust  don't  like 
them'  (English  girl,  13  years).  These  comments  were  often  made  In  a 
querulous  tone  of  voice. 
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TA  BLE  8.23   Fercentages  of  girls  expressing  aversion  to  the  bther  sex 
by  country  and  age-year  (N~419) 


Age-year 

Australia  ^ 

England 

North  America 

Swede^^ 

5 

40 

65. 

27 

47 

7 

75 

80 

50 

73 

9 

65 

70 

47 

20 

11 

45 

50 

33 

47 

13 

30 

25 

35 

27 

15 

10 

25 

7 

13 
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Two  points  stand  out.  One  is  that  the  highest  incidence  of  aversions 
for  both  boys  and  girls  approximates  to  childhood,  beginning  with 
relatively  fewer  negativisms,  the  aversions  growing  with'  increasing 
separateness  of  tlie  sexes,  and  only  receding  as  greater  social  maturity 
\  and  biological  needs  begin  to.  appear.  The  English  figures  indicate 
aversions  to  be  particularly  liigh  for  girls  and  longer  lasting  for'  boys, 
wliich  might  explain  the  delayed  heterosexual  interests  of  the  English 
teenagers  no tecj  elsewhere  (Schofield,  1968).  The  other  point  is  that 
educational  systems  may  well  appear  to  strengthen  rather  than  diminish 
•  aversions  to  the  other  sex  by  attitudes  of  feachers  and  the  expectations 
of  schools  and  society.  The  Swedish  data  is  relevant  here  since,  the 
numbers  of  children  expressing  negativisms  are  considerably  less,  par- 
ticularly in  boys,  where  school  programmes  and  society  in  general  stress 
the  equal  worth  and  equal  status  of  both  sexes.  The  high  figure  of  73 
per  cent  revealing  negativisms  by  Swedish  7-year-old  girls  may  be  ex- 
plained by  tlie  fact  that  forrrral  schooling  has  only  just  begun  at  that  age. 

Aversions  to  own  sex 

There  were  a  small  number  of  children,  21  boys  and  40  girls,  who  ex- 
-  pressed  an  aversion  to  their  own  sex,  in  all  5  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
9.5  per  cent  of  the  girls.  The  gfeatest  number  of  boys  in  any  one  age- 

"  year  were  30  per  cent  of  Australian  and  20  per  cent  of  North  American 
^^3-year-olds,  The  girls,  outnumbering  the  boys  by  two  to  one,  tend  to 

^>re  a  wider  age  distribution  of  aversion  to  their  own  sex,  but  the  major 
concentrafion  is  in  the  teenager  years  as  Table  8.24  shows.  Various 
explanations  or  sources  can  be  offered  as  to  why  these  sexual  aversions 
are  expressed;  from  parents  who  wanted  the  child  to  be  the  other  sex, 
through  unsatisfactory  experience  of  friendship  with  their  own  sex,  to 
the  beginnings  of  homosexuality.  The  high  proportion  of  girls  th-this 
category  may  be  explained  by  their  perception  of  the  lower  status  of 
women  in  society  and  the  growing  awareness  of  this  by  some  girls, 

.  except  noticeably  Ln  Sweden.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  cope  with 
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TABLE  8.24  Percentages  of  teenage  girls  stating  aversion  to  their  own 
sex  by  country  arid  age-year  (N  =  142 J 

Age-year       Australia         England        North  America  Sweden 

13  20  35  6  - 

.    15  15  20  20 

negativisms  about  the^cthfer  sex,  wliich  hopefully  they  will  outgrow, 
but  much  more  "difficult  to  live  with  negativisms  about  one's  own  sex, 
whfch  farm  an  essential  part  of  one's  owrl  sexual  identity. 


Summary  and  discussion 

The  questions  covered  in  this  chapter  were  designed  to  explore  how 
cliildren  perceive  gender  identity,  whether  gender  stability  had  been 
achieved,  and  their  sex  preferences  in  terms  of  personal  identity  and 
choice  of  friends.  The  first  question  was,  'If  you  could  have  chosen, 
would  you  have  chosen  to  be  a  D^oy  or  a  girl?',  followed  by  asldng  the 
reasons  for  their  choice.  The  second  (question  was,  'Who  makes  a  better 
friend,  a  boy  or  a  girl?\  and  again  the  children  were  asked  to  give 
reasons  for  their  choice. 

In  choosijig  a  gender  for  themselves  the  majority  chose  tlieir  own 
sex,  but  boys  were  more  likely  tothoose  their  own  sex  than  girls,  their 
greater  number  of  sex  'reversals'  being  at  13  years,  the  age  around 
which  menstruation  had  occurred  or  was  likely  to  occur.  The  reasons 
given  were  coded  into  five  categories  —  recreational,  vocational,  be- 
haviour-temperamental, sexual,  and  independence-dominance.  In  the 
English^ peaking  countries  the  boys  gave  recreational  reasons  for  choos- 
ing to  be  boys  until  13  years,  this  continuing  with  English  boys  to  15 
years.  At  15  years  Australian  boys  favoured  dominance  as  a  reason, 
and  the  North  American  boys  were  divided  in  choosing  sexual  reasons 
and  dominance  reasons  at  that  age.  In  the  Swedish  sample  boys  left 
recreational  reasons  behind  at  11,  giving  greater  freedom  of  behaviour, 
then  choosing  Independence  as  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  boys  at 
13  and  15  years.  In  contrast  girls  at  all  ages  gave  sexual  reasons  for 
wishing  to  remain  girls. 

In  choosing  a  friend  in  terms  of  sex  identity  most  similarly  choose 
their  own  sex,  but  heterosexuaj  choice  begins  to  develop  in  the  teenage 
years.  Therb  is  a  much  slower  move  to  heterosexual  preferences  in 
Nortli  ArrwHca,  and  almost  a  retar(iation  factor  evident  in  the  English 
sample.    [  ■  . 

Reasons -given  for  preferences  for  their  own  sex  as  friends  fell  into 
mainly,  twd  categories,  identity  of  interests  or  activities  and  identity 
of  feelings.  The  English-speaking  groups  at  all  ages  tended  to  give 
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,  identity  of  activities  lor  choosinj^  a  friend,  linking  up  with  their  rec- 
^  reational  reasons  for  wanting  to  be  a  boy.  In  Sweden  the  categories 
^  were  more  mixed  giving  'feeling'  reasons,,  that  is,  needing  to  be.  on  the 
same  wavelength  as  a  friend,  from  9  years.  Feelings  become  important  to 
boys  in  the  English-speaking  teenage  groups,  presumably^as  heterosexual 
interests  develop.  Again  tlie  jjirls  provide  a  contrasting  picture,  with 
activities  an  ,early  choice,  but  this  ^ving  way  to  identity-of-feeling 
reasons  for  wanting  to  be  a  girl  by  the  age  of  9  years,  and  in  Sweden 
earlier  at  7  years.  Feelings  as  a  basis  for  friendship  then  dominated  the 
girls'  choices  up  to  and  including  the  15-year-olds,  whether  homosexual 
or  heterosexual  friendships  are  chosen. 

Cinisiderable  aversion  to  the  other  sex  was  voiced  by  cliildren  of 
biuh  sexes  in  verv  liigli  proportions.  SucHi  negative  expressions  were 
tabulated  into  'aversion  scores',  High  aversWa scores  were  particularly 
mniceable  among  the  English-spVakIiiJv%)y^  reaching  the  high  pro- 
pi^rtiim  i^f  those  voicing  negativisms  (oh  average  about  55Vper  cent  of 
them)  at  ^)  years  of  age  then  slowly  declining  as  heterosexual  interest 
began  to  develop. ^But  die  aversion  rate  remained  liigli  (50  per  cent) 
among  English  15-year-old  boys  in  p'articular;  perhaps  accounting  in 
part  for  the  heterosexud -retardation  factor  noticeable  in  this  g;roup. 
In  contrast,Swedish  boys  were  low  on  aversion-to-other-sex  scores. 

Greater  and  longer  hostility  towards  the  other  sex  was,  liowever, 
evident  aimnig  girls  in  all  countries  from  the  age  of  7  years,  and  still 
substaptial  at  1 1  years.  In  the  teenage  years  it  begins  to  subside  some- 
what, althougli  25  per  cent  of  English  15-y^r-old  girls  still  express 
negativisms,  again  contributing  perhaps  the  English  heterosexual 
retardatitui  phenomenon  noted  earlier. 

There  were  some  respondents  of  both  sexes  who  expressed  strong 
aversimis  ti^  their  own  sex,  about  5  per  cent  of  boys  and  10  per  cent 
of  girls.  This  appeared  to  peak  at  13  years,  and  was  almost  non-Vxistent 
in  Sweden.  Various*  suggestions  were  made  to  explain  tliis  own-sex 
negativism.  Girls  expressed  own-sex  aversion  in  greater  proportion  than 
boys,  the  highest  being  25  per  cent  of  English  13-year-old  girls.  Tills 
own-sex  negativism  may  stem  from  a  growing  awareness  of  the  disad- 
vantages involved  in  being  female  in  a  male-dominated  society. 

\V\Vdi  stands  out  from  the  findings  elaborated  m  this  chapter  are  the 
relatively  fixed  sex-typing  and  gender  role  concepts  children  develop 
very  soon  in  tlieir  social  life,  that  is,  by  7  years.  This  is  also  the  time 
wht^  the  same-sex  friendships  develop  and  hostilities  to  the  other  sex 
increase,  leading  to  segregated  activities  in  the  playground  and  out  of 
school.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  early  education  is  needed  in  home, 
school  and  society  stressing  the  commonality  of  the  sexes,  and  appreci- 
ating and  accepting  sex  differences.  The  deficit  in  female  status  evident 
anion^girls  may  not,  of  course,  be  changed'or  alleviated  until  society  at 
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large  cejses  U)  den^^ate  leininity  and  the  'harder' aspects  of 'masculinity* 
are  softened.  Can  tiie  malaise  oi'  sex  hostility,  so  evident  in  the  adult 
world,  and  retlected  in  these  cliildren's  respoivses,  be  moderated  by  the 
school  or  are  teachers  themselves  carriers  of  the  infection?  Sweden  is  ^  < 
relevant  here/ since  an  educationai  drive  is  evident  in  Swedish  schools 
to  stress  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  It  is  noticeable  that  hostility  to  the 
other  sex  is  less  evident  arjiong  the  Swedish  children  in  this  study,  the 
boys  especially.  Commenting  on  the  Swedish  school  programmes  to 
minimise  gender  differences,  Yorburg  (1974)  concludes  that  'despite 
dehberate  efforts. to  break  down  sex  typing  in  the  homeland  on  the 
job,  and  despite  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  the  welfare  state, 
which  tend  to  equalise  the  resources  of  men  and  women  ...  the  lag 
[between  reality  and  what  is  thought  to  be  desirable] Js  le^s  extreme 
in  Sweden  than  in  most  other  countries  (p.  98)', 

Such  a  view  is,  however,  somewhat  optimistic.  Since  the  cumulative 
evidence  from  Hutt  and  Hartup  {op.  cit.)  indicates  the  early  genesis  of 
Aifferihg  gender  and  sex  expectations  through  parental  and  other  early 
experiences  (as  i^pposed  to  schooling),  later  educational  programmes 
become  remedial,  seeking  to  rectify  already  estabhshed  attitudes  and 
expectations.  While  such  remedial  programmes,  as  seen  in  Sweden,  may 
liave  some  effect,  the  task  is  far  too  extensive  and  complex  to  be  left 
to  schools,  but  miglif  best  begin  with  pare/its,  parent  preparation,^ pro- 
^  grammes  and  parent-as-teacher  emphases. 
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9  Children's  perception  of  sex 
differences  in  babies  and  adolescents 


An  essential  ingredient  in  understanding  children's  sexual  thinking  is 
how  soon  cliildren  begin  to  recognise  sex  differences,  not  only  in 
parents  but  in  terms  of  their  own  sexuality.  The  term  *sex  differences' 
is  used  here  to  distinguish  it  from  *gcnder  differences',  the  labels  applied 
by  society  to  behaviour,  roles  and  other-related  matters  of  the  two 
sexes  (Unger7  1979b).  Sex  differences  are  used  here  as  the  biological 
and  anatomical  differences  to  be  observed  in  the  sex  organs,  and 
include  both  primary  and  secondary  sex  characteristics.  Research  has 
been  conducted  in  this  area,  such  as  Kreitler  and  Kreitlcr  (1966)  and 
Moore  and  Kendall  (1971),  but  frequently  the  age  range  has  been 
Limited  to  young  children,  or  related  to  other  areas  such  as  the  origin 
of  babies  (Bernstein,  K973).  An  interesting  report  by  Mehl,  Bren^el 
and  Peterson  (1977)  ojf  the  effect  on  children  ranging  from  2  toJa4 
years  of  being  present  at  the  birth  of  a  sibling  indicates  the  small  out 
increasing  numbers  of  children  who  have  the  opportunitv^  observing 
sex  differences  in  the  newborn. 

In  our  current  research  two  questions  were  asked,  *How  can  anyone 
know  that  a  newborn  baby  is  a  boy  or  a  girl?'  and  *Do  the  bodies  of 
boys  and  girls  grow  differently  as  they  grow  older?'  If  the  answer  to 
the  second  question  was  positive  they  were  then  asked  to  describe  such 
differences.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  aU  the  respondents  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  having  at  least  one  younger  sibling.  Those  who 
had  more  than  one  often  had  one  or  more  oldeir-siblings  as  well.  Ox). 
average,  each  age  cohort  had  70  per  cent  who  were  first-born,  and  about 
30  per  cent  who  were  later  In  the  birth  order  of  the  family.  These 
children.  In  our  view,  therefore  experienced  the  best  possible  conditions 
for  observing  sex  differences,  particularly  in  babies,  having  been  witness 
to  the  arrival,  bathing,  dressing  and  undressing  of  a  newborn  baby, 
possibly  sharing  a  bath  and  other  family  experiences  where  the  naked 
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condUi0n, could  be  oba"**^ed.  Growing  up,  they  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  growing  differeoces^  in  themselves^and  their  younger 
and  possibly  oider  siblings. 

This  experience  would,  however  generally,  be  limited  by  the  sex 
'  range  of  children  in  die  family;^a  boy  limited  to  brothers,  and  a^girl 
limited  to  sisters,  would  within  the  family  have  opportunity  to  observe 
only  the  same  sex  characteristics.  An  analysis  of  the  sample  by  same 
sex  siblings  and  other  siblings  can  be  seen  in  Table  9,1.  It  will  be 
noted  overall  that  65  per'cent  had  other  oi^bp^th  sex  siblings  and  only  35 
per  cent  of  tiie  total  sample  had  only  same  sex  siblings.  Even  so,  with  or 
without  opportunity  to  observe  other  sex  characteristics  in  fanxily 
si^ations,  the  range  of  5  to  15  years  provides  many  opportunities  to 
observe  the  otheij^ex  particularly  in  the  ages  5  to  7  years  before  chil- 
dren i^e  segregated  for  bathing,  changing  clothes  and  other  physical 
purposes.  Unless  there^was  a  very  thorough  sex  segregation  from  baby- 
hood onwards  both  in  the  family  and  school  it  would  te  extraordinarily 
diftlcuit  to  provide  no  opportunity,  even  by  accident,  for  observations 
of  the  sexual  parts.  The  widespread  Incidence  of  children's  body  play 
with  themselves  and  each  other  in  the  early  years  illustrates  this. 

TABLE  9.1*  Children  showing  distribution  and  percentages  of  those 
with  siblings  of  the  same  and  other  sex    ^  ^ 

 ±  .  :  '-^  

Relationships  Distribution       Total  Percentages 


Boys  with  sister(s)  only  136 
Boys  with  broth er(s) 

and  sister(s)  137 

'  Girls  with  broth er(s)  only  140 
Girls  with  brother(s) 

and  sisters  >  135 


273        65%  of  boys 


^75        65%  of  girls 


Boys  with  brothers  only         1 48  36%  of  boys 

Girls  with  sisters  only  142  34%  of  girls  . 

290  « 


Totals  N=  838        100%  of  total 


The  two  questions  put  to  the  children  about  differences  between 
male  and  female  newborn  babies  and  male  and  female  pubertal  and 
post-pubertal  differences  are  important  items.  Between  them  they  test 
physiological  icnowledge  and  contribute  significantly  to  an  analysis  of 
levels  of  biological  realism  'in  each  child  and  group  of  children.  They 
also  throw  light  on  theories  concerning  the  latency  period.  If  the 
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Freudian  liypothesU  oi  the  oral,  anal  and  genital  sta^a^foijowed  by  a 
latency  period,  is  true  one  would  expect  many  5-year-olds  to  be  aware 
of  sexual  differences  and  to  show  relatively  little 'embarrassment  when 
asked  the  question  about  newborn  babies,  and  for  inliibitions  to  occur 
strongly  at  7  years  with  recognition  of  differences  being  repressed  until 
about  10  or  1 1  years  of  age.  A  similar  observation  might  be  made  about 
castration  fears,  but  there  is  little  evidence  for  these  in  the  responses  of 
the  sample.  Only  four  children,  ail  boys,  two  at  5  years  of  age  and  one 
at  9  made  remarks  relating  to  castration,  such  as,  'We  began  as  girls  and 
a  penis  grew  later'  (quite  the  opposite  to  castration).  The  third,  an 
Australian  boy,  aged  1 1  replied,  If  it's  a  boy  it'll  have  a  penis.  Girls 
will  have  a  vij^ina.  (Q)  It's  not  sticking  out,  it's  cut,  it's  right  in'.  This 
is  the  only  ovirt  reference  tc^'cutting'  or  castration.  There  is  one  further 
reference,  in  tlie  answer  to  pubertal  differences  about  ^rls,  'when 
they're  little  they  have  a  dinkle  [penis] ''jmd  when  they're  older  they 
don't:  (Q  Why?)  Because  it  changes.  It  goes  away'  (English  boy,  5  years). 
The  strongest,  evidence  expected^  would  be  from  the  responses  of  girls 
bu't  no  obsep/ations  of  tliis  kind  are  made  by  girls  in  the  entire  popu- 
lation sampled.  *  * 

No  direct  nor  suggestive  questions,  in  these  two  areas  of  latency  or 
castration  fantasy,  were  asked.  Indeed,  in  tlie  order  of  questioning  the 
c^uery  about  pubertal  differences  preceded  the  riewtorn  baby  question 
so  that  tbe  question  about  newborn  babies  would  ftot  suggest  answers 
to  the  pubertal  one.  However,  the  results  are  presented  in  chrpnoiogicai 
order  -  sexual  differencq^etween  newborn  babies  first,  and  pubertal 
differences  second.  A  thiVd  section,  dealt  with  later  in  tliis  chapter, 
concerns  children's  language  used  to  describe  the-'Sex  organs,  which 
•  provides  some  insight  into  inliibitions  at  certain  ages. 

^How  can  anyone  know  a  newborn  baby  is  a  boy  or  a  girl?' 

As  discussed  elsewhere,  the  question  was  deliberately  open-ended  with 
no  suggestive  phrasing  used.  If  the  child,  however,  provided  a  non- 
sexual answer  such  as  ^Ihe  doctor  (or  nurse  or  niotlierj  tells  you'  tiiis 

.  was  followed  up  by,  'How  does  the  doctor  (or  nurse  or  mother)  know?' 
The  only  other  encouragement  is  where  references  were  made  to  the 
baby's  cipthes  being  pink  or  blue,  or  boys'  or  girls'  clothes,  and  then 
the  point  was  put,  'Supposing  the  baby  wasn't  wearing  any  clothes, 
how  would  you  know?' 

Scoring  of  this  item  was  firstly  attempted  on  a  Piagetian  scale,  using 
well-established  criteria,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  these  were 
appropriate  only  with  the  younger  age  groups,  particularly  at  the  pre- 

^  operational  leveL  A  biological  realism  scale  was  therefore  devised  which 
incorporated  some  Piagetian  criteria  but  also  included  some  general 
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TA  B  LE        CYiteria  for  scoring  'How  can  anyone  know  a  newborn 
baby  is  a  boy  or  a  girl?' 

Score   Category  and  descriptions  ^  ' 

0         Non  answers   Don't  know.  No  response.  No  comi)rehension.  , 
Nonsense  4  like  bo^^  babies  better,  you  can  see  th^ir  face^\  • 

,1  Irrelevant  physical  factors  Hair,  colour  of  eyes,  voice  and 
clothes,  size  of  ^aby.  Answers  tend  to  be  monocentric  and 
egocentric. 

2  Authoritarian  and  artificialisms   Doctor,  mother,  nur«e  tells 
you  or  'a  book  tells  you'  or  'The  vicar  knows  because  the  baby 
was  bom  in  a  church'.  Official  colour  tags,  clothes  or  bedclothes 
(blue  or  pmk).  'It's  always  a  ^irl;  change  to  a  boy  later  l?y 
medicine'.  'You  have  to  wait^until  they're  gr^wn  up  before  you 
know'.  'It's  a  boy  oj^l  name'  (provided  by  Authority). 

3  Semi-recognised  physicalisms   Correctly  based  perception  but 
content  vague.  'They  have  different  bottoms'.  *Girls  don't  have 
same  kind  of  bum'.  'Boys  stand  up  going  to  the  bathroom  and 
girls  don't'. 

4  Physicalisms  recognised  by  pseudonyms  Pfersical  location  is 
correct  'between  thelegs',  'where  they  go  wee-wees'  but  only  ^ 
named  by  crude  psetftlonyms. 

5  Physicalisms  understood  and  nam^d  partially    At  least  one  sex 
organ  is  named  correctly. 

Physicalisms  understood  and  named  correctly    Correct  names 
for  sex  organs  of  both  sexes. 

pre-physiological  distinctions.  The  criteria  are  set  out  in  Table  9.2. 
Apart  from  naming  tiie  sex  organs,  some  difficulty  wa^  experienced  in 
interpreting  what  younger  children  meant  when  iiiey  referred  to 
'bottom'  or  'bottoms'.  In  context  these  were  often  seen  to  mean  the 
rear  or  buttocks,  but  also  ftiey  clearly  meant  in  some  contexts  *the 
bottom  part  of  the  body',  thatjis,  the  genital  area.  This  was  an  important 
distinction  which  had  to  be  made  in  allacating  an  appropriate  score. 
Rouglily  speaking  the  scores  0-2  were  seen  as  pre-operational,  scores^ 
and  4  as  concrete  operational,  and  scores ,5.  and  6  as  formal  operational 
but  because  of  criteria  difficulties  with  older  groups  we  have  not 
nominated  this  as  a  strictly  Piagetian  item.  Some  specific  examples  of 
the  various  levels  are  given  below  with  fuller  details. 

Score  1  Irrelevant  physical  factors 

'Because  mum  dressed  her  in  a  dress.  There's  no  other  way  to  tell' 
(Australian  girl,  7  years);  The  face  probably  looks  like  a  boy  or 
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a  girl,  and  the  hair's  longer  for  a  girl'  (Australian  boy,  7  ye^rs); 
*Yoii  can  see  it  by  the  face,  and  if  it  cries  a  lot  it's  a  boy'  (Swedish 
boy,  7  years);  'If  the  baby's  bigger  it's  a  boy'  (English  girl,  5  jears). 


Score  2  Authoritarian  and  artificialisms 

'Because  they  would've  told  the  nurse  if  it  was  a  boy.  (Q)  The  nurse 
looks  on  the  name  tag  around  its  wrist.  (Q)  The  doctor  put  the 
naine  tag  on  the  wrist'  (Australian  gid,  5  years);  *The  doctor  tells 
you.  He  operates  on  your  stomach  to  see  if  it's  a  boy  or  a  girl. 
(Q)  Is  it  different  stuff?  Boys  and  girls  are  born  different.  Boys 
come  out  a  different  place  [points  to  navel]  and  girls  here  [points 
to  chest]'  (North  American  boy,  7  years).  Some  answers  reveal 
mixed  answers  at  levels  1  and  2,  such  as:  *My  mum  told  me.  (Q) 
The  doctor  told  mum.  Mum  looked  a't  the  baby.  If  the  baby  is 
littler  o^bigger  in  the  tummy.  (Q)  A  boy  is  the  biggest'  (Australiaii 
girl,  5  years);  and  'By  hair.  (Q)  My  mum  told  me  it  was  a  boy. 
4.        -'(Q)  The  doctor  tells  her.  (Q)  He  looks  through  a  magnifying, glass 
at  their'eyes,  and  he  can  tell  by  the  eyebrows'  (North  American 
troy,  7  years).  § 

Score  3  Semi-recognised  physic alisms 

*Boys  stan\i  up  to  go  to  the  wee-wee,  and  girls  don't.  (Q)  They 
just  do  it.  (Q)  Don't  know'  (Eitglish  gid,  7  years);  They're 
different  down  there.  (Q)  Well^some  kind  of  different  bottom. 
(Q)  Shapes  are  different,  dunno  really'  (Australian  boy,  9  years). 

Score  4  Physicalisms  recognised  by  pseudonyms 

'The  tooty.  The  boy's  got  only  one  bum  and  the  girls  have  two. 
^      And  boy's  got  sometliing  stj^king  out  like  a  hose',  (Australian  boy, 
7  years);  'Gids  don't  have  dicky  birds'  (English  gid,  7  years);  *A  boy 
has  tliose  things  [he  laughs].  It's  very  rude.  We  call  them  Wallies. 
And  a  girl  hasn't.  She' has  those  chest  things'  (Australian  boy, 
^  9  years);  'Gids  have  an  exit  and  boys  have  a  little  wiUie'  (Australian 

girl.  1 1  years).  There  are  many  mixed  levels  such  as:  *I  do,  when 
my  sister  was  little  I  knew,  as  she  had  girl's  hair  all  curly.  (Q)  Well, 
girls  have  got  privates.  What  women  have  on  their  bums,  like  boys 
have  willies'  (EngUsh  boy,  5  years).  , 


Score  5  and  6  Physicalisms  with  named  parts 

'You  can  tell  by  its  penis,  it's  a  boy.  (Q)  She's  got  something, 
don't  know  what  its  called.  I  call  it  a  hamburger'  ^Australian  boy, 
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7  years);;if  it's  got  a  penis  or,not.  If  it  has  it's  a  boy.  Girls  have  a 
Virginia'  (English  boy,  1 1  years);  *Down  between  your  legs,  where 
they  go  to  the  locker  room.  (Q)  It's  embarrassing,  but  the  boy 
doesn't  have  a  slit  down  the  middle  but  has  a  round  tube.  (Q)  A 
penis'  (North  American  boy,  13  years);  Tou  can  see  if  the  baby 
has  a  penis  or  not,  the  girl  has  a  vagina'  (Swedish  girl,  15  years). 


The  age,  sex  and  countr/attached  to  these  quotations  should  not  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  trends  in  those  groups.  They  are  presented  solely 
as  illustrations  of  the  securing.  Not  ail  replies  were  as  clearly  expressed, 
and  mixed  and  confused  answers  had  sometimes  to  be  interpreted  for 
scoring  purpose^.  C 

To  assess  the  distribution  of  scores  the  scale  was  collapsed  from  6 
points  to  3  points  (by  combining  0,  1  and  2;  3  and  4;  5  and  6).  The 
results  may  be  seen  in  Table  9.3.  Roughly  speaking  score  1  indicates 
unrealistic,  incorrect  and  non-perceptive  answers;  score  2  indicates 
partially  correct  answers  with  some  imprecise  notions  and  terminology; 
score  3  indicates  physicalisms  realistically  understood  and  the  s^ 
organ(s)  correctly  named.  For  various  reasons  the  Swedish  results  will  be 
looked  at  separately  after  the  other^three  countries  have  been  examined. 

T  A  B  L  E  9 .3  Percen  tages  of  children 's  scores  on  sex  differences  of 
newborn  babies  by,  country  and  age-year  (N=838) 


Age-year 

Scores 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Swedei^ 

1 

80 

74 

88 

43 

2 

8 

23 

12 

50 

3 

3 

7 

7 

1 

65 

57 

70 

26 

2 

15 

28 

27 

67 

3 

20 

15 

3 

7 

9 

1 

20 

37 

54 

7 

2 

20 

28' 

23 

53 

3 

60 

35 

23 

40 

111 

1 

-3 

5 

5 

\ 

2^ 

23 

38 

36 

50 

3 

74 

57 

57 

50 

13 

1 

3 

2 

17 

3 

12 

43 

3 

83 

94 

88 

57 

15 

1 

2 

7 

3 

16 

43 

3 

93 

97 

84 

57 
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The  results  tor  the  Australian,  English  and  North  Ainerican  cliildren 
indicate  that  5  and  7  years  arc  strongly  unrealistic,  the  English  making 
the  most  advance  at  7  years.  By  the  age  of  9  a  growing  number,  the 
majority  in^he  Australian  sample,  .have  achievecf  a  realistic  view  .of 
sexual  differences  in  the  newborn,  and  by  1 1  years  the  other  two 
countries  have  cauglit  up.  In  the  teenage  years  tlie  great  majority 
indicate  they  have  aclxieved  realistic  ideas  and  vocabulary.  TJie 
middle  score  of  2  nowhere  has  more  than  38  per  cent  (English  11- 
year-olds)  in  tliese  three  countries,  but  reveals  a  sizeable  middle  group 
*  at  ail  ages  up  to  ajid  including  1 1  years  with  confused  and  imprecise 
notions. 

The  Swedish  results  indicate  a  somewhat  different  picture.  At  5  to 
"^  9  years  the  children  are  itoticeably  more  advanced,  the  figures  for 
unrealistic  levels  dropping  quickly  towards  zero  after  7  years.  This 
could  be  explained  by  first  home,  then  school,  consistently  teaching 
physiological  facts  about  basic  sex  differences.  The  figures  from  1 1 
years  on,  however,  are  somewhat  puzzling,  for  with  the  minimal  amount 
of  sex  education  tlie  otlier  three  countries  appear  to  have  caught  up 
with  Sweden,  increasing  their  realistic  scores  while  only  57  per  cent  of 
Swedish  teenagers  score  at  this  level.  The  reason  would  appear  not  to 
be  lack  of  knowledge  but  some  complexity  in  scoring  words  used  in 
English  and  Swedish  and  some  difficulties  in  attributing  words  as 
being  ^realistic',  or  classified  as  ^pseudonyms'  in  each  language.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Swedish  "children  use  fewer  pseudonyms  than  do  the 
other  cliildren,  and  the  ^correct'  views  may  be  masked  by  this  verbal 
/  complexity.  Thus,  if  the  scores  are  collapsed  in  a  different  way  to 

include  the  use  of  pseudonyms  m  the  highest  score  (those  locating 
differenc^  but  only  with  pseudonyms  for  both  sex  organs),  the  distri- 
bution of  score  3  ^een  in  Table  9.4  is  somewhat  different.  With  this 
collapsing  of  scoj;ei,  the  proportion  of  Swedish  cliildren  acliieving  a 
reidistic  grasp  of  sex  differences  shows  a  clear  symmetrical  progression 
with  age  well  ahead  of  all  other  countries  until  13  years  (wi^  Australian 
cliildren  almost  catching  up  at  1 1  years),  ^ 


T  A  B  L  K  9.4  Percentages  of  highest  scores  on  'sex  differences  of 
newborn  babies '  by  country  and  age-year  (N=  838) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

Nvrth  America 

Sweden 

5 

20 

23 

4 

57 

7 

32 

40 

30 

71 

9 

11 

60 

46 

86 

1  1 

90 

83 

85 

93 

13 

100 

97 

88 

100 

15 

94 

100 

84 

93 
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On  both  sets  of  Hgures  in  Tables  9.3  and/) .4  there  is  no  evidence  for 
a  latency  period.  On  the  contrary  there  arc  not  even  slightly  higher 
realisrh  scores  at  5  years  leading  to  a  decline  at  7,  but  simply  a  marked 
increase  with  age,  of  increasing  jealistic  awareness  of  sex  differences 
and  a  decreasing  inliibicion  in  describing  and  explaining  them.  There  is 
also  no  evidence  to  support  widespread  castration  fantasies  or  fears, 
only  one  child  referring  overtly  to  castration  as  an  explanation  of  a 
girl's  lack  of  a  penis,  and  the  remaining  few  referring  to  the  boys  begin-  v 
ning  as  girl^  and  'growing'  their  penis  later.  Freudians  may  well  rejoin  that 
these  fears  arev^oncealed  or  distorted  by  the  process  of  repression.  All 
that  the  authors  are  stating,  however,  is  that  these  results  produce  no 
supportive  evidence  for  castration  theory -but  do  appear  to  throw 
doubts  upon  the  existence  of  a  latency  period, 

»' 

Sex  differences  in  perceiving  sex  differences  ^  ' 

^ 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  whether  one  sex  or  the  other  scores  better 
on  tills  item,  namely  whether  either  sex  scores  higher  or  lower  in  per- 
ceiving sexual  difterences  in  newborn  babies.  To  analyse  this  tt^  mean 
scores  werfe  computed  for  each  year,  by  sex,  as  Table  9.5  reveals.  Despite-  ,^ 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  discrSpancies  between  mean  scores  of  boys-' 
and  girls,  tlxere  are  only  Your^ge  cohorts  which  reveal  significant  sex 
differences  in  the  scoring  (sedfTable  B.15,  Appendix  B).  These  are  the 
North  American  and  Swedish  ?-y ear-olds^  and  Swedish  9-year-ords, 
where  the  girls  score  significantly  .higher  than  the  boys.  The  remaining 
age  group  is  the  English  5s,  where  boys  become  significantly  higlier 
than  the  girls.  No  inferences  about  general  sex  differences  in  perceiving 
how  a  newborn  baby  can  be  identified  as  a  boy  or  a  girl  can  be  made 
from  this,  even  though  analysis  of  variance  indicates  main  effects  of 
sex  at  the  .05  level.  A  similar  result  of  main  effects  of  socio-economic 
status  can  be  seen  (see  Appendix  D,  Tables  Dl  and  E)4). 

The  overall  mean  scores,  combining  boys  and  girls,  can  be  seen  in 
Figure  9.1  showing  the  considerable  similarity  of  ail  countries  in 
increasing  scores  with  age,  Swedish  children  revealing  higher  scores  in- 
itially but  levelling  off  in  the  teenage  years  to  below  the  other  countries. 
This  difference,  discussed  previously,  can  be  explained  partially  by 
difficulties  in  identifying  what  are  and  what  are  not  sex  pseudonyms, 
thus  possibly  distorting  scores  at  the  higher  level.  The  graph  generally 
would  appear  to  illustrate  the  myth  of  the  latency  period. 

Physical  differences  in  puberty 

The  authors  initially  had  some  difficulty  in  phrasing  this  question  to 
achieve  responses  of  the  kind  required,  without  providing  cues  or 
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TABLE  9.5  Mean  scores  on  'sex  differences  of  newborn  babies'  by 
^   country,  sex  and  age-year  (N—  838) 

^  1  

Age-year  Sex        Australia    England    North  ^merica  Sweden 


5 

Boys 

2.05 

2.03* 

1.54 

1.93 

Girls 

2.00 

1.35 

1.91* 

3.53* 

Totals 

2.03 

1.83 

1.53 

2.73 

Boys^ 

3.10 

2.85 

2.38 

3.27 

Girls 

2.15 

2.00 

1.50 

3.13 

Totals 

2.63 

2/43 

1.94 

3.20 

9 

Boys 

43T) 

3.95 

3.00 

3.67 

Girls 

4.40 

.  2.60 

^2.13 

4.93* 

TofiHs 

4.3  5 

3.28 

2.57 

4.30 

11 

Boys 

5.20 

4.80 

4.67 

4.73 

Girls 

5.15 

^  4.40 

4^20 

s4.40'' 

if 

Totals 

5.18 

4.60  = 

4.43 

?  4.57 

13 

Boys 

5.50 

5.55 

5.f9 

4.40 

Giii5,.>^.95 

5.65 

5.i9 

4.73 

Totals 

5.23 

5.60  ' 

5.24 

4.67 

15 

Boys 

5.80 

5.65 

5.69 

4.73 

Girls 

5.75 

5.90 

5.47 

4.67 

Totals 

5.78 

5.78 

5.58  * 

4.70 

(*  Indicates  significantly  higher  scores  by  one  sex.) 

suggested  answers.  In  fact,  to  prevent  this,  the  question  on  pubertal 
body  differences  was  placed  in  the  interview  order  before  the  newborn 
baby  question,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  final  wording  of  the  question, 
after  much  trial  and  error,  was,  *Do  the  bodies  of  boys  and  girls  grow 
differently  as  they  grow  older?'  Even  so,  some  children  confused  the 
question  but  supplementary  clarifications  provided  the  appropriate 
focus.  If  they  answered  *Yes'  then  they  were  asked  to  descri^  the 
differences.  The  term  'pubertal  differences'  is  used  as  shorthand  to 
describe  sex  differences  with  growth  and  is  not  used  in  any  strictly 
technical  sense. 

The  cut-off  age  for  children  recognising  any  substantial  sex  differ- 
ences at  all  with  physical  growth  appeared  to  be  9  years.  By  that  time 
only  one  or  two  children  evinced  *don't  know'  answers,  and  after  9 
years  100  per  cent  of  each  sample  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
results  for  the  earlier  years  can  be  seen  in  Tables  9.6  and  9.7  showing 
boys  and  girls  separately.  There  are  no  striking  sex  differences  in  these 
responses  save  that  S^^a^-old  girls  had  more  difficulties  than  boys  of 
that  age,  except  in  Sweden,  where  the  picture  is  reversed.  The  time  lag 
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AUST  5,78 
--y-"   ENG  5.78 
J^^,^-^   N.AM  5.58 


>^  a  SWED  4  70  ' 


1, 

I 

5 

I 
7 

'  1 

AG  El 

13 

I 

15 

Figure  9. 1   Mean  scores  oif*'sex  differences  of  newborn  babies'  by 
country  and  by  age-yedr 

TABLE  9.6  Percentages  of  boys  with  Won't  know' or  'No'  answers  to 
pubertal  differences  by  country  and  age-year  (N  —  274) 


Age-year  Australia 


England    \   North  America , 


Sweden 


15 
25 


27 
20 


TABLE  9.7  Percentages  of  girls  wjti 'Don't  know' or  No' answers  to 

pubertal  differences  byicountry  and  age-year  (N  —  274) 

 ■ '  ■   

Age-year       Australia         England        North^merica  Sweden 


20 
5 


25 

19 


46 


13 
7 


to  9  years  may  be  explained  by  some  children  being  slow  to  perceive 
differences  in  age  groups  oldejl'  than  themselves,  natural  egocentricity 
perhaps  preventing  tlie  growth p{ awareness  in  this  area.  The  descriptions, 
however,  of  such  difference$  sBow  a  considerable  range  of  differentiations 
when  perceived.  /  / 

Scoring  of  this  item  ^Ih^wed  closely  the  criteria  used  in  assessing 
responses  to  sex  differencesfin  newborn  babies,  except  that  a  score  for 
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auliu^iitjiun  aiul  :uiakulisl  answers  ^va^  inappropnate.  No  doctDr  or 
muse  IS  required  to  asseit  that  tliere  are  Jillerences  between  girls  and 
bovs  as  the\  develop'  As  a  result  the  scores  are  not  exactly  equivalent, 
js  perusal  ot  the  Table  will  mdiLate.  although  when  compared  with 
Table  ^>  2  some  close  sinulanty  is  observable.  The  scoring  on  pubertal 
ditlerences  tends  to  be  stnctl>  biological  with  a  lew  I^agetian  parallels. 
This  IS  whv  It  IS  included  in  the  biological  reahsni  scales  later  and  not  in 
the  Fhagetun  scales,  aitliougli  three  levels  are  categorised  as  pre-sexual, 
transitional  sexual  and  tuUy  sexual  stages.  Some  specific  examples  of 
the  various  levels  are  listed  below,  with  luller  details. 

1  A  H  L  I-    .8    Criterid  for  scoring  descriptions  of  pubertal  differences 


(  jtci^i^rv 
Non-answers 


Fre-sexual 


Transitional 
sexual 


Fully  sexual 


Descriptions 

Don't  know,  no  response,  no  differences; 
nonsense  answers,  T  like  girls  better', 

Differences  are  non-sexual:  head  hair,  faces, 
skin,  eye.s  (may  wear  spectacles),  shoes, 
cloties.  Bigger,  fatter,  stronger,  quicker. 

Vague  physical  differences,  no  sexual  associ- 
ation, girls  round,  boys  Qat;  girls  become 
ladies,  both  become  mothers  and  fathers 
no  elaboration.  Clothes  different,  bathing 
suits  different,  no  elaboration. 

Secondary  :sox  characteristics:  one  or  more 
perceived  in  one  or  both  sexes,  hairiness  in 
particular.  Voice  change  in  boys.  Blushing. 
'CJirls  mature  faster  than  boys',  no  elaboration. 

Prim ary  sex  charac teris ti cs  one  sex  o n ly : 
"Girls  have  these  big  things',  breasts,  chest, 
boobs.  Boys  can  produce  sperm/tadpoles.' 
Girls  menstruate.  Vague  descriptions. 

Primary  sex  characteristics  -  both  sexes: 
boy's  penis  grows  and  girls  get  breasts.  (Hrls 
menstruate  and  lose  blood;  boys  have  wet 
dreams.  Both  can  have  coitus. 

Both  pri^nary  and  secondary  sex  characteristics 
-  both  sexes:  girls'  and  boys*  sex  organs 
grow,  pubertal  hair  recognised  as  sexual. 
Coitus  and  child  production  possible. 


Score  I  Non-sexual 

'They're  both  the  same.  (Q)  No,  not  exactly  the  same.  Girls  have 
got  hearts,  boys  haven't.  [Their]  heart's  in  the  stomach.  And  boys 
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have  dilTerent  bones  Iroiu  girls,  to  the  legs  and  arms'  (Australian 
boy,  5  years);  *Boys  are  stronger  than  girls,  and  can  run  faster, 
like  in  the  Olympics'  (North  Arwican  girl,  7  years);  *Yes,  they'V^ 
got  dilTerent  coloured  hair,  and  their  body  gets  a  different  colour' 
(Swedish  boy,  5  years). 

Score  2  Vague  physical  differences 

An  Australian  girl,^>'years^  provides  an  answer  and  gives  a  bodily 
descnp^ipn  using  her  hands:  'Ladies  grow  sideways  like  this 

^l^v^and  men  grow  wide  like  this  ^^(^^';  'My  mum's  chest  gets 

fat,  and  men  are  just  low  like  you  [points  to  male  interviewer]. 
You  know,  a  low  chest'  (English  boy,  5  years);  They  wear 
different  clothes,  like  on  the  beach,  girls  have  bikinis  and  boys 
wear  shorts.  (Q)  Don't  know  why,  they  just  do'  (North  American 
boy,  7  years). 

Score  3  Secondary  sex  cataract  eristics  only 

*Whcn  people  aft  smaller  like  me  they  don't  have  hairs  on  their 
chest.  If  you  have  hairs  on  your  chest  you're  a  big  strong  man. 
(Q)  Girls  don't  tjiey  get  it  under  their  arms'  (English  boy,  9  years); 
*Boys  get  deeper  voices,  deeper  somewhere  and  lots  of  hair.  They 
have  to  shave.  Girls  don*t'  (Swedish  boy,  9  years);  *Girl5  grow  faster 
than  boys,  grow  taller  though  not  |s  strong'  (North  American  girl, 
1 1  years). 

Score  4  Prjfnary  sex  characteristics  -  one  sex  only 

'Girls  have  tiny  boobs  then  get  bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger  and 
bigger  and  when  they  stop  growing  she  knows  she's  a  lady' 
(Austrahan  girl,  9  years);  'Ladies  have  milk  when  their  breasts 
grow  so  they  can  feed  babies.  Men  can't  do  that.  They  have  different 
smells'  (North  American  boy,  1 1  years).  An  interesting  mixed  level 
example  comes  from  an  English  5-year-old  boy:  'Yes  a  boy's 
different.  My  ears  will  get  bigger.  I  can  play  football  then.  IH  get 
bigger  all  over.  Girls  —  their  hair  gets  longer.  When  they're  little 
they  have  a  dmkle  [penis].  When  they're  older  they  don't.  (Q) 
Because  it  changes.  It  goes  away'. 

Score  5  and  6  Primary  and  secondary  sex  characteristics  ~  both  sexes 

'My  build  will  expand,  be  more  sturdy.  Til  have  hair  on  my  face, 
chest  and  groin.  My  wee-wee  erection  will  start  getting  bigger. 
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Girls  have  no  hair  on  their  face  or  chest.  Hips  expand  and  they 
grow  breasts.  Bodies  will  take  a  different  shape.  Menstruation 
happens  to  girls  but  I  don't  know  what  it  means'  (English  boy, 
1 1  years);  'Girls  mature  earlier  and  get  breasts.  Boys  mature  later 
and  their  penis  gets  bigger  and  they're  generally  stronger.  They  get 
hairy  too'  (Swedish  girl,  15  ^ears). 


Again  it  should  be  noted  th 
these  examples  are  not  necessari 


X  the  countries,  ages  or  sexes  cited  in 
!  y  indications  of  trends,  but  are  merely 
'  Intended  as  illustrations  of  scorirg  criteria  used. 

As  in  the  previous  item  on  ne^vborn  babies,  the  scales  were  collapsed 
(from  I  to  6),  to  3  points  signilyin^-^e -sexual,  transitional  sexual  and 
fully  sexual  answers  (see  Table  9.8).  The  results  can  be  seen  in  Table 
9.9.  The  Swedish  figures  will  be  looked  at  separately  after  the  results 
of  the  other  three  countries  have  been  exajnined. 

TABLE  9.9  Percen  tages  of  ch ildren  *s  scores  on  pubertal  sex  differences 
by  country  and  age-year  (N  =  838} 


Age-year     Scores*  Australia 


5 

1 

63 

2 

15 

3 

5 

7 

1 

58 

2 

25 

3 

5 

9 

1 

30 

2 

45 

3 

23 

11 

1 

18 

2 

48 

3 

30 

13 

1 

5 

2 

50 

3 

42 

15 

1 

8 

2 

30 

3 

60 

North 

England      America  Sweden 


55 

67 

27 

23 

8 

33 

4 

3 

55 

30 

25 

43 
3 

33  ^ 

67 

30 

53 

23 

?  43 

5 

7 

10 

8 

13 

10 

55 

40 

50 

37 

43 

33 

5 

9 

13 

42 

55 

80 

53 

33 

7 

8 

10 

43 

29 

73 

48 

58 

27 

(*  Zero  scores  are  not  included  in  the  figures  shown.) 

The  results  for  Australia,  England  and  North  America  show  a  clear 
age  progression  from  low  score  to  middle  thence  to  the  highest  score. 
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In  other  words  there  appears  to  be  a  reasonably/.symmetrical  move 
through  pre-sexuar  to  transitional  sexual,  to  fully  sexual  answers 
attained  by  the  majority  at  15  years  of  age.  The  AustraliaiTand  North 
American  children  score  in  a  similar  pattern;  although  at  9  years  the 
North  Americans  are  somewhat  behind,  by  11  years  they  have  caught 
up.  The  English  pattern  is  much  slower,  almost  retarded  by  comparison, 
acliieving  generally  all  three  stages  later  than  most  other  groups.  The 
exception  is  the  higher  pre-sexual  score  of  the  North  American  children 
at  9  yeaiis.  In  very  general  terms  in  these  three  countries  pre-sexual 
anjwcrs  tend  lo  be  left  behind  between  8  and  9  years,  and  fully  JcxuaJ 
res|tt)nses  achieved  by  15  years.  The  continued  existence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  middle  scores  (transitional  sexual  answers)  at  13  years 
points  to  considerable  vagueness  both  in  awareness  and  ability  to 
vocalise  on  the  subject. 

The  Swedish  results  reflect  a  similar  pattern  to  those  found  in  the 
newborn  babies  item,  the  figures  for  pre-sexual  answers  starting  much 
lower  in  Swedish  cluldren  at  5  years,  the  transitional  sexual  answers 
dominating  and  increasing  up  to  11  years.  There  then  appears  to  be  no 
progress  by  the  majority  from  transitional  to  fully  sexual  responses  in 
the  teenage  years.  The  reason  appears  to  be  not  due  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, but  as  in  the  previous  item  appears  to  be  the  result  of  difficulties 
caused  in  translation  and  determining  what  is  realistic  sexual  termin- 
ology and  what  is  not.  If,  as  in  the  previous  item  where  the  same  diffi- 
culty was  encountered,  the  scores  are  collapsed  differently  to  allow  for 
language  problems,  on  highest  scores,  the  Swedish  results  begin  to  com- 
pare similarly  at  13  and  15  years  with  those  of  the  otlier  three  countries. 

Again,  on  the  figures  presented  there  appears  to  be  no  support  what- 
ever for  viewing  the  years  from  7  onwards  as  a  latency  period.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  period  of  progressive  increase  in  sexual  awareness  and 
of  increasing  ability  to  verbalise  and  discuss  sexual  matters. 


Sex  differences  in  perceiving  pubertal  differences 

The  differences  between  the  sexes  in  mean  scores  can  be  seen  in  Table 
9.10.  Only  five  age  cohorts,  however,  when  subjected  to  a  t-test  show 
any  significant  difference  (see  Table  B,16,  Appendix  B).  These  are  the 
English  5-  and  7-year-olds,  and  the  cAustralian,  and  North  American 
15-year-olds,  where  the  boys  score  significantly  higher  than  the  girls. 
The  remaining  age  cohort  is  the  Swedish  5-year-olds,  where  the  girls 
score  significantly  higher  than  the  boys.  These  are  so  scattered  that  no 
general  inferences  can  be  made  about  sex  differency2s  on  this  item.  The 
ANOVA  results  (see  Appendix  D)  confirm  this,  although  indicating 
some  interaction  between  sex  and  age-year  in  Table  D.5. 

The  overall  mean  scores,  combining  boys  and  girls,  on  pubertal 
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TABLK  9.10  Meart  scores  on  pubertal  differences  by  country,  sex 
and  age-year  (N -838 j 


North 


Age-year 

Sex 

Australia 

English 

America 

Sweden 

5 

Boys 

1.40 

2.00* 

1.39 

1.20 

Girls 

1.90 

1.00 

1.18 

3.27* 

Totals 

1.65 

1.50 

1.28 

2.23 

7 

Boys 

1.80 

2.15* 

1.81 

2.00 

Girls  ' 

1.85    '  . 

1.35 

1.86 

2.33 

Totals^ 

1.83 

1.75 

1.83 

2.17 

g 

7 

3.05 

3.05 

1.80 

2.20 

3.55 

2.35 

2.40 

3.07 

Totals 

3.30 

2.70 

2.10 

2.67 

1  1 

D  oy  s 

^  SO 

4.15 

4.00 

3.67 

Girls 

4.05 

4.35 

4.00 

3.07 

Totals 

3.78 

4.25 

4.00 

3.37 

13  • 

Boys 

4.60 

5.00 

4.25 

3.40 

Girls 

4.05 

4.55 

3.82 

3.67 

Totals 

4.33 

4.78 

4.04 

3.53 

15 

Boys 

5.20* 

4.90 

5.63* 

4.20 

Girls 

4.25 

4.25 

3.73 

3.87 

Totals 

4.73 

4.58 

4.68 

4.04 

(*  Denotes  significant  sex  differences.) 


differences  can  be  seen  in  Figure  9.2,  again  revealing  considerable 
similarities  between  all  three  non-Swedish  countries,  but  even  with 
Swedish  children  scoring  higher  initially  the  15-year-olds'  mean  scores 
in  all  countries  arrive  at  a  similar  level.  Certainly  the  graph  shows,  as 
does  Figure  9.1,  that  in  discerning  growing  sexual  differences  the 
latency  period  developmen tally  does  not  exist. 

«> 

Correlations  between  the  two  scales 

Since  the  two  scales  described  in  this  chapter  cover  similar  ground  in 
scoring  awareness  of  the  sex  differences  of  newborn  babies  and  sex 
differences  as  children  develop  to  puberty,  one  would  expect  some 
correspondence  in  the  scores.  The  results,  showing  the  various  Pearson's 
product  moment  correlations,  are  set  out  in  Table  9.1 1. 

These  correlations  appbar  to  be  rather  low,  but  they  are  relatively 
high  when  it  is  realised  that  after  the  lower  scores  there  is  not  a  one-to- 
*  one  correspondence  in  the  level  of  awareness  attributed  to  each  score 
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Auit  1  65 
Enq  1  50 
N  Am  1  28  — 


AUST  4.73 
N.AM  4.M 
ENG  4.56 


>•  SWED4.04 


T  T" 

9  11 
AGE 


15 


Figure  9.2   Mean  scores  on  pubertal  differences  by  country  and  age-year 

TABLE9.11    Correlations  between  sqores  on  'sex  differences  of 

newborn  babies' and  'pubertal  differences'  by  country 
and  sex 


 y  

Within  sex 

Total 

Within  Australian  sample 

0.64 

0.52 

Within  English  sample 

0.62 

0.60 

Within  North  American  sam,ple 

0.67 

0.51 

Within  Swjedish  sample 

0.66 

0.54 

in  each  scale.  Because  of  the  wide  differences  in  the  scoring  of  boys  and 
girls,  in  some  age  groups  the  correlations' are  higher  when  taken  within 
sex  than  within  each  country. 


The  other  sex  factor  in  the  family 

Taking  the  combined  highest  scores  of  5  and  6  in  each\)f  the  scales  as 
indicators,  Tables  9.12  and  9.13  set  out  the  comparisons  between  those 
boys  and  girls  with  experience  of  living  with  a  sibling  of  the  other  sex 
in  the  family,  and  those  boys  and  girls  without  that  experience.  In  all 
four  sets  of  figures,  a  considerable  percentage  more  ^f  those  children 
with  other  sex  siblings  achieve  higher  scores  than  those  without.  In  all 
four  a  Chi-square  test  yields  significant  differences.  These  differentiated 
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TABLE  9.12  Percentages  of  highest  scores  of  children,  with  and 
without  opposite  sex  siblings  in  family,  on  'sex 
differences  of  newborn  babies' scale  by  sex 


Boys 

Girls 

Score 

With 

Without 

With 

Without 

sisters 

sisters 

brothers 

brothers 

(N=273) 

(N=  148) 

(N=275) 

(N=  142) 

5+ 

52.0 

39.8 

54.5 

35.2 

<5 

48.0 

60.2 

45.5 

64.8 

(Chi-square  =  5.72,  p  <  .05.)  (Chi-square  =  14.03,  p  <  .01.) 


T  A  B  L  E  9 . 1 3  Fercen  tages  of  highest  scores  ofch  ildren,  with  and 
without  opposite  sex  siblings  in  family,  on  "pubertal 
differences'  scale  by  sex 


Boys 

Girls 

Score 

With  ) 

Without 

With 

Without 

sisters^ 

sisters 

brothers 

brothers 

(N=273) 

(N=  143) 

(N-^275) 

(N=  142) 

5+ 

25.7 

16.9 

31.3 

16.9 

<5 

75.3 

83.1 

68.7 

83.1 

(Chi-square  =  4.93,  p  <  .05.)  (Chi-square  =  9.96,  p  <  .01.) 


^  scores  are  more  marked  in  the  'newborn  babies'  than  in  the  'pubertal 
differences'  results,  but  are  consistent  throughout  all  countries  and  age 
cohorts.  This  conftrTns  that  children  exposed  to  family  living  with  one 
or  more  siblings  of  the  other  sex  have  a  built-in  sex  education  process 
within  their  family  life,  at  least  where  knowledge  of  sex  differences  j 
is  concerned.  ^ 

Children's  terminology  for  sex  organs 

During  the  discussion  of  the  questions  on  newborn  babies  and  of  pubertal 
differences,  most  children  discussed  the  presence  of,  or  absence  of  the 
sex  organs.  In  describing  them,  names  were  used  which  differed  from 
the  technically  correct  terms  of  penis  and  vagina.  Where  the  children 
did  not  use  other  technical  terms,  such  as  testes  or  vulva,  we  termed  the 
substitute  words  as  sexual  pseudonyms.  They  could  have  been  called 
colloquiahsms,  or  nicknames,  but  the  term  pseudonym,  meaning  'fic- 
titious name',  seemed  more  hterally  appropriate. 

Children  also  demonstrated  the  use  of  pseudonyms  in  describing 
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breasts,  nipples,  buttocks,  contracepl^^es,  sperm,  and  coitus.  Sometimes 
these  words  were  comically  mispronounced  such  as  condems  (condoms), 
constructions  (contractions),  do  intersections  (have  intercourse), 
Phiilipian  tubes  fallopian  tubes).  We  cortfme  our  discussion  and  report- 
ing to  the  major  male  and  female  sex  organs,  the  penis  and  the  vagina. 
By  our  defmition,  more  than  60  pseudonyms  were  used  to  describe 
the  penis  and  more  than  40  to  describe  the  vagina.  Their  widespread  use 
is  indicative  of  a  considerable  number  of  taboos  at  work  in  the  psycho- 
sexuality  of  children.  Several  children  confided  that  they  could  not  use 
the  *correc^  term  because  that  was  *rude',  *dirty'  or  *naughty'.  The  use 
of  pseudonyms,  on  the  other  hand,  obviously  helped  them  to  avoid 
embarrassment.  While  some  knew  the  correct  terms  and  found  relief  in 
the  use  of  pseudonyms,  others  clearly  did  not  know  the  correct  terms 
for  the  sexual  organs  or  if  they  had  known  them  had  repressed  them. 

As  we  have  noted  previously  the  difficulties  of  translation  into 
Swedish  and  back-translation  into  English  made  this  rather  too  complex 
to  analyse  from  the  Swedish  results.  As  a  consequence  we  regretfully 
had  to  exclude  the  Swedish  sexual  pseudonyms  from  this  analysis.  In 
all,  we  were  able  to  identify  in  Swedish  only  7  pseudonyms  for  penis, 
and  18  for  the  vagina.  The  following  comments  are  therefore  confined 
to  the  three  English-speaking  countries.  However,  as  previously  reported 
in  this  chapter,  in  the  Swedish  sample  more  15-year-old  girls  than  boys 
know  the  correct  terms  for  the  sex  organs  (see  Table  B.7,  Appendix  B). 

The  terms  used  were  so  numerous  and  varied  (see  Table  9.14)  that 
we  did  not  attempt  to  classify  responses  other  than  in  the  crude  manner 
of  identifying  those  children  who  used  only  pseudonyms  to  describe 
the  sex  organs,  tliose  who  used  a  mixture  of  one  correct  tjsrm  and  one 
pseudonym,  and  those  who  used  both  correct  terms  for  penis  and  vagina 
without  the  aid  of  any  pseudonyms.  The  proportions  of  each  group 
can  be  seen  in  Tables  9.15,  9.16  and  9.17. 

In  any  examination  of  these  tables  it  should  be  recognised  that  in 
the  younger  age  groups  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  children  throughout 
the  interview  saw  no  reason  to  discuss  the  sexual  organs,  or  identify 
them  in  any  way,  either  because  their  explanations  were  non-physical 
and  not  biologically  realistic  or,  the  more  remote  possibility  in  our 
view,  because  they  skilfully  avoided  all  mention  of  them  dehberately 
by  systematic,  evasive  and  misleading  answers.  The  comparative  figures 
seen  in  Table  9.15  indicate  a  major  trend  and  one  major  difference 
between  countries.  The  first  is  that  the  use  of  pseudonyms  seems  to 
increase  with  age  until  about  11  years  as  children  become  more  aware 
of  seijuaiity  and  of^the  taboos  surrounding  it.  It  decreases  perhaps  as 
cMaxen  attain  or  approach  puberty  and  begin  to  question  taboos  and 
the  need  to  disguise  verbal  references  to  the  sex  organs.  This  trend  is 
visible  in  all  three  countries.  ' 
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T  A  B  L  E  9 . 1 4  Pseudonyms  used  for  sex  organs 


Categories 


Penis 


Vagina 


1  Associations  with  urination 
or  excreta 


Total 
2  Analogies 


Total 


Pee  pee 

Peesin 

Wee  wee 

Tinkle 

Tinkler 

Sprinkler 

Tickle 

Tossle 

Dink 

Ding 

Dingle 

Winky 

Winkle 

Wiggly 

Diddly 

Diddly-do 

Doo-doo 

lobby 

Kiki 

A  waterwork 


20 

Hose 

Hot  dog 

Weirfer 

Sau^^ge 

Cobbler 

Cobblers 

Nuts 

Balls 

Duals 

Sac(k) 

Tossle 

Rooty 
Fiddle 
Prick 

Cucumber 


15 


pee  pee 
wee  wee 

Bottom:  the  little 
thing  the  wee 
comes  out  of 

Tooty 
Dinky 
Ding 


Doody 

Doo-doo 

Jobby-wee 

The  exit 
Bladder 

Tube  with  a  hole 
in  it 

12 

Hole 

Hamburger 

Pancake 

Muffin(s) 

Box 

Crack 

A  flat  one 

A  short  on^ 

Notch  y 

Split 

Slit-down  the 

middle 
Slit 

Scooter 
Birth  Canal  ' 


14 


(cont'd).. 
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Categories 

3  Names  of  people 


Penis 


Vagina 


Total 

4  Anatomical  or  sexual 


Total 

5  Animal  or  bird  association 


Total 
6  Miscellaneous 


Dick 

Dicky 

Fred 

Joey 

John 

John  Willy 

Jimmy 

Percy 

Peter 

Tommy 

Thomas 

Willy 

Wally 

13 

A  one  bum 
A  long  one 

Father's  One 
An  erection 
A  long  bit 
Dildo 
Groin 


Bird 

Dicky  bird 

Tan 

Dog 

Cock 

Top  cat 

Pecker 


Boy  toppy 
Privates 

Thing-a-me-bbb 
Gentiles 
A  thing 
Bike 


Fanny 

Lilly 

Mary 

Regina 

Virginia 

Venus 


6 

two  bums 
Privates  on  their 

bums 
Mother's  One 
A  clit 

Something  inside 

Pinky 

Groin 

Crotch 

Crutch 

Cunt 

10 


Pussy 
Beaver 


Girl  toppy 

Privates 

Thing-a-me-jig 

Genentiles 

A  kind  of  nothing 

'Gina 


Total 


oo: 
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country  and  age-year  (N  =  658) 

^Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

5 

10 

25 

21 

^  1 

10 

23 

27 

9 

20'  ' 

25 

20 

11 

15 

30 

36 

13 

10 

5 

12 

15 

3 

13 

The  major  dif|gience  is  between  Australia  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
two  remaining  couivtries  on  the  other.  If  these  figures  are  indicators  of 
cultural  inhibition,  then  Australian  children  would  appear  to  be  far  less 
inhibited  in  the  verbal  expression  of  words  describing  the  sex  organs 
than  the  English  and  the  North  American,  the  latter  appearing  to  be 
the  most  inhibited. 

Tabic  9.16  seems  to  confirm  the  same  patterns,  the  trend  of  using 
mixed  pseudonyms  and  correct  terms  until  about  11  years  and  then  a 
diminution,  with  less  numbers  of  Australian  children  compared  with 
the  other  two,  the  North  American  children  appearing  the  most  verbally 
inhibited.  Table  9.17  provides  the  complementary  side  of  the  picture, 
showing  a  clear  trend  in  all  countries  to  increase  usage  of  correct  sexual 
terms  when  discussing  the  sex  organs.  The  progression  is  symrrietricai, 
the  same  inhibitory  verbal  difference  between  Australia  and  the  other 
two  in  evidence,  with  North  American  children  slowest  to  adapt  and 
use  correct  sexual  terminology.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  these 
results  with  those  in  chapter  16,  when  children's  understanding  of 
sexual  vocabulary  is  presented. 


TA  BLE  9.16   Percentages  of  children  using  pseudonyms  and  'correct' 
terminology  by  country  and  age-year  (N=  658) 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

5 

15 

28 

25 

7 

23 

26 

30 

9 

30 

20 

23  * 

11 

30 

43  V 

56 

13 

20 

40 

15 

5 

15 

23 

Summary  and  discussion 

This  chapter  covers  the  topic  of  how  children  perceive  and  identify  sex 
differences  in  newborn  babies,  and  in  those  growing  up  to  puberty. 
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T  A  B  LE  9. 1 7  Percentages  of  children  using  no  pseudonyms  but  only 

correct  sexual  terms  by  country  and  age-year  (N-  658)  , 


Age-year  Australia  England  North  America 


5 

13 

4 

7 

20 

8 

9 

50 

33 

20 

11 

68 

55 

37 

13 

83 

80 

60 

15 

93 

85 

77 

These  were  explored  by  asking  *How  can  anyone  know  a  newborn 
baby  is  a  boy  or  a  girl?'  and  *Do  the  bodies  of  girls  and  boys  grow 
differently  aS  they  grow  older?'  Criteria  used  for  scoring  responses  on 
th^  newborn  babies  question  were  on  a  biological  realism  scale  with 
some  Piagetian^!criteria  used  in  the  early  stages,  but  it  cannot  be  claimed 
as  a  strictl>^^agetian  item.  A  progression  from  unrealistic  to  realistic 
recognition  of  sexual  differences  was  seen  with  increasing  age,  in  all 
countries,  with  younger  children  in  Swe<le"n  being  much  more  realistic 
at  an  earlier  age  than  in  other  countries,  but  these  other  countries 
^catching  up'  in  the  teenage  years.  A  sizeable  middle  group,  however, 
in  all  countries  remain  vague  and  inhibited  concerning  identifying  the 
sex  organs  of  babies.  Certain  differences  between  boys'  and  girls'  per- 
ceptions were  noted,  y 

On  what  is  termed  *pirffe)rtai  differences',  covered  by  the  second 
question,  the  same  trends  are  evident.  Scoring  was  identified  in  three 
stages,  beirig  pre-sexual,  transitional  sexual  and  fiiUy  sexual  answers, 
depending  on  the  biological  realism  expressed  in  the  responses.  Children 
tended  to  move  up  from  pre-sexual  between  9  and  1 1  years  and  to  ha\« 
achieved  fully  sexual  answers  between  13  and  15  years.  However,  there 
remained  a  sizeable  middle  group  who  remained  (as  transitional^xupJ 
answers)  vague  and  confused  up  to  13  years.  Sweden  demonstrated  me 
same  trend  as  in  the  newborn  babies  item.  | 

Some  interesting  correlations  were  seen  between  these  two  items, 
although  the  scoring  did  not  completely  correspond.  However,  ^n 
examining  the  scores  of  children  who  had  grown  up  with  siblings  of  the 
other  sex  compared  with  those  with  sibling(s)  of  only  the  same  sex,  it 
was  found  that  those  who  had  siblings  of  the  other  sex' in  the  family 
achieved  higher  scores  in  significantly  higher  proportions  than  those 
without  such.  It  appean  that  where  observing  sex  differences  of  children 
is  concerned,  such  children  in  a  mixed  sex  family  have  a  *built  in'  sex 
education  process  provided  for  them. 

Finally,  since  a  wide  range  of  children's  vocabulary  used  to  describe 
the  sex  organs  involved  the  use  of  pseudonyms,  examples  were  given  of 
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more  than  sixty  pseudoayms  for  ^penis'  and  more  than  forty  pseud 
nyms  for  Vagina'.  These  were  taken  as  inhibition  indicators  of  a  society"^ 
in  which  Australia  proved  the  least  inhibited  and  North  America  the 
most  inhibited  of  the  countries  examined.  Sweden  was  not  included  in 
this  analysis  becaus%of  translation  difficulties. 

What  emerges  as  the  most  important  finding  of  this  chapter  is  the 
exposure  of  the  latency  period  as  a  myth.  If  the  Freudian  hypothesis  of 
the  oral,  anal  and  genital  stages  followed  by  a  latency  period  is  accurate 
one  would  expect  many  S-year-olds  to  be  aware  of  sexual  differences 
and  to  show  relatively  little  embarrassment  when  asked  the  question 
about  newborn  babies,  and  for  inhibitions  to  occur  strongly  at  7  years 
with  recognition  of  differences  being  repressed  until  about  1 1  years  of 
age.  Neither  the  experience  of  the  interviewers  in  observing  the  children 
in  the  sample,  nor  their  responses,  substantiate  such  a  phenomenon.  On 
the  contrary  4-year-olds  score  low  in  terms  of  realistic  answers,  and  the 
evidence  indicates  an  increasing  awareness  wfth^^increasing  age  and 
decreasing  inhibition  in  discussing  the  sexual  parts  oT  the  body.  Other 
evidence  from  this  study,  discussed  elsewhere,  supports  the  view  that 
the  latency  period  is  an  inadequate  theory  to  explain  children's  sexual 
thinking. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  authors  that  the  concept  of  latency  has  con- 
tributed to  some  current  views  of  child-rearing  that  sex  education  can< 
be  delayed  until  the  pubertal  period  of  development.  In  its  popularised 
version  the  alleged  latency  period  may  well  have  strengthened  the  view 
of  children  as  non-sexual  beings,  inhibiting  the  giving  of  sex  information 
and  explanations  at  a  period  of  development  when  children  appear  to 
be  actively  engaged  in  seeking  to  understand  sexual  matters. 

Related  to  the  latency  period,  postulatW  as  causal  factor  for  its 
onset,  is  the  alleged  universal  incidence  of  castration  fears.  There  appears 
to  be  little  evidence  of  this  in  the  responses  evaluated  in  the  sample^ 
although  no  direct  or  suggestive  questions  were  asked  on  this  topic. 

Freudians  may  well  rejoin  that  these  fears  are  concealed  or  distorted 
by  the  process  of  repression.  All  that  the  authors  are  stating,  however, 
is  that  these  results  produce  no  supportive  evidence  for  castration 
theory  but  do  appear  to  throw  serious  doubts  upon  the  existence  of  a 
latency  period. 

Developmen tally,  the  earlier  insights  of  the  Swedish  children  on 
both  questions  regarding  babies  and  later  development  are  of  interest. 
The  English-speaking  samples  are  remarkably  similar,  with  Australian 
children  scoring  slightly  higher  throughout  the  age  range  and  the  North 
American  children  somewhat  low.  Whether  these  are  indicators  of  social 
inhibition,  in  relation  to  each  culture,  is  debatable.  But  in  overall  results 
on  sexual  thinking,  the  grouping  was  found  to  be  similar  —  the  English- 
speaking  groups  fairly  identical,  with  the  North  Americans  lowest,  and 
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Swedish  ctuidreii  particularly  In  the  early  years  scoring  much  higher  by 
comparison,  in  ihese  particular  questions  the  lower  scores  by  Swedish 
teenagers  appeal  to  be  due  to  translation  problems  in  deciding  whether 
terms  used  to  describe  the  sex  organs  are  sexual  pseudonyms  or  not. 
The  Swedish  earlier  'precocity*  may,  in  the  authors*  view,  be  diie  to  two 
factors.  One  is  the  bi:oader  social  tolerance  of  sexuality  evidenced  in 
Swedish  legislation  relating  to  iilegitiniacy,  marriage,  divorce  and  de 
facto  relationships,  signifying  a  less  inhibited  or  repressive  approach  to 
human  relationships  in  th^t  country.  Children  may  absorb  such  ideas 
from  parents,  the  media  and  other  sources  and  may  as  a  result  be  more 
knowledgeable  and  less  inhibited  in  exploring  sex  dffferences.  The  other 
is  the  Swedish  official  policy  of  compulsory  sex  education  for  all 
children  from  8  years  of  age.  While  this  does  not  directly  affect  the 
responses  of  Swedish  5-  and  7-year-olds,  there  is  supportive  evidence  to 
show  that  this  policj^K  disseminated  downwards  and  affects  the  content 
of  teaching  in  the  kindergartens,  where  sex  education  particularly  in 
discussing  the  arrival  of  new  babies  in  the  family  is  fairly  widespread. 
In  this  Swedish  sample  all  the  5-year-olds  were  in  kindergartens. 

The  indications  are  that  where  chiidren*s  questions  are  answered 
direcdy  and  sex  organs  described  with  correct  uninhibited  vocabulary 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  young  children  identifying  sex  differences, 
even  though  the  origins  of  such  differences  may  remain  a  mystery 
throi^ghout  their  schooling.  There  appear  to  be  no  cognitive  or  develop- 
mental factors  which  would  prevent  children  perceiving  sex  differences 
realistically  from  an  early  age. 
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The  period  of  pregnancy  and-  the  arrival  of  a  new  baby  in  a  family  is 
potentially  the  most  educative  situation  for  children  to  develop  biological 
understanding  and  to  progress  In  their  sexual  thinking.  Indeed,  many 
modern  parents  actively  use  this  time  to  help  a  child  already  established 
in  the  family  to  prepare  psychologically  for  the  new  arrival.  The  entire 
sample  of  children  interviewed  for  this  study  had  experienced  the  event 
of  a  new  baby  in  the  family,  a  small  handful  in  fact  having  witnessed 
the  baby  being  born  in  hospital. 

Later  chapters  will  cover  gestation,  the  birth  process,  determination 
of  the  baby's  sex  and  other  related  matters.  The  topics  covered  by  this 
chapter  focus  upon  *origins'  of  babies,  namely  how^ babies  are  begun, 
and  what  role,  if  the  child  perceives  any  such  role,  mothers  and  fathers 
play  in  this  process.  The  emphasis  here  is  upon  how  children  perceive 
and  explain  human  reproduction  and,  if  they  provide  no  biological  or 
sexual  explanations,  what  myths  they  develop  in  order  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  pregnancy.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  pregnancy 
myths  have  changed  somewhat  over  the  last  few  decades;  the  stork,  the 
mulberry  bush  and  even  God  as  explanations  almost  disappearing.  It  is 
of  interest  therefore  to  see  what  new  myths,  if  any,  have  taken  ihth 
place  and  whether  or  not  children  have  become  more  realistic,  as  more 
parents  have  made  the  arrival  of  a  new  baby  less  of  a  mystery.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago  Conn  (1947)  was  the  first  to  follow  up  Piaget's 
(1951)  assertion  that  children's  ideas  about  the  origin  of  babies  should 
follow  the  same  sequence  of  cognitive  developmental  stages  as  their 
ideas  of  physical  causality.  Conn  came  to  a  curious  conclusion:  *It  is 
inconceivable  [sic]  to  the  child  of  pre-school  age  that  the  baby  may  be 
in  the  mother*.  He  also  asserted  that  sex  information  is  beyond  the 
grasp  of  intelligent  children  of  7  to  8  years.  It  was  not,  he  reports, 
until  the  ages  of  9  and  10  that  children  first  notice  and  discuss  the 
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mother's  bulging  a p^-)oaiance  during  pregnancy. 

iCreitler  and  ICreitler  (1966)  and  a  replication  study  in  Israel  by 
Moore  and  Kendall  (1971)  sought  to  test  out  both  Freudian  cloacal 
theory  of  childbirth  and  Piaget's  cognitive  theories  applied  to  pregnancy. 
These  were  usel'ui  suggesiive  studies  but  had  limited  samples  and  rather 
diffused  aiid  unconvincing  results.  The  most  important  work  in  this 
area  to  date  has  been  Ikmstein  (1973),  wlio  wrote  in  her  introduction 
(p.  4),  The  dearth  of  empirical  studies  about  children's  tliinking  about 
human  reproduction  reflects  the  cultural  discomfort  that  lingers  over 
the  topic  of  sexuality,  especially  a§  it  appertains  to  children.'  This 
pomt  is  reflected  in  the  sample  of  3  to  4,  7  to  8  and  1 1  to  12-year-old 
cliildren  she  used  for  her  investigation  in  California  which  were  'selected 
largely  on  the  basis  of  availability',  rellecting  the  same  problem  we 
experienced  in  tlie  USA,  but  also  producing  an  upper  socio-economic 
bias  to  her  sample.  She  adds,  'Given  the  hesitance  of  many  parents  to 
have  their  children  questioned  about  sexual  matters  random  sampling 
was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study'  (p.  16). 

Nevertheless,  her  work  was  the  first  thoroughly  researched  approach 
to  the  origin  of  babies  to  produce  results  wliich  cast  light  upon  children's 
thinking  about  human  reproduction.  The  authors  acknowledge  their 
dependence  upon  her  work  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  and  her 
generosity  in  making  material  available  to  us.  While  her  questions  and 
focus  were  in  detail  rather  different,  this  study  covers  essentially  the 
same  area  as  Bernstein,  extending  the  sample  in  age  upwards  to  15 
years,  in  greater  number  in  North  America  (178  compared  with  60), 
more  randomly  by  gaining  access  to  the  public  schools,  and  compara- 
tively (with  838  children  from  four  countries).  -Dr  Bernstein's  work 
and  an"  important  article  (Bernstein  and  Cowan,  1975)  will  be  referred 
to  in  this  section,  and  the  results  compared  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

It  followed  naturally,  in  our  investigation,  from  the  question,  *How 
can  anyone  knew  a  newborn  baby  is  a  boy  or  a  girl?'  to  ask  'How  are 
babies  made?'  Tliis  was  varied  to  include,  'How  do  you  think  babies 
are  begun?'  Contingent  questions,  depending  upon  the  first  response, 
were  'Where  is  a  baby  made?'  or  'Where  do  babies  come  from  in  the 
first  place?'  Bernstein's  major  question  was  'How  does  the  baby  happen 
to  be  mside  the  motlier's  body?'  Trial  interviews  revealed  that  in 
AustraUa  mitially  our  first  question,  with  tlie  range  of  contingency 
questions,  produced  the^ost  comprehensive  responses. 

Whatever  the  repUes  to  How  are  babies  made?'  two  further  questions 
were  put.  even  though  their  content  r.iay  have  been  partially  covered  in 
the  previous  answer;  'Does  mother  do  anything  to  start  a  baby?'  and 
'Does  father  do  anytliing  to  start  a  baby?'  If  the  answer  was  positive, 
the  child  was  then  asked  to  describe  what  mother/father  respectively 
does.  If  their  descriptions  had  previously  covered  the  roles  of  mother 
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•  and  father,  responses  to  these  'role'  questions  still  helped  to  clarify  any 
vague  reference  made  earlier.  Wh^e  mother's  or  father's  role  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  answering  the  fust  question,  this  gave  a  further 
opportunity  to  the  children  to  be  as  specific  as  they  could  be.  To  avoid 
suggestive  answers,  the  approach  was  deliberately  open-ended,  the 
question  not  being  as  pointed  as  'What  does  the  mother/father  do  to 
start  a  baby?'  since  with  many  younger  children  one  parent  or  both 
were  not  .seen  as  playing  any  direct  or  necessary  role. 

'How  are  babies  made?' 

In  assessing  the  value  in  terms  of  a  score  of  a  child's  level  of  thinking, 
the  total  responses  which  included  the  answer  to  this  first  question 
and  all  further  contingency  questions  were  taken  into  account;  mother's 
and  father's  roles,  as  the  child  described  them,  were  also  considered. 
The  answers,  therefore.  When  taken  as  a  whole  were  often  quite  exten- 
sive. The  criteria  for  scoring  were  based  upon  Piagetian  cognitive  levels; 
pre-operjational,  concrete  operational  and  formal  operational  thinking, 
with  transitional  stages  in  between.  How  these  were  translated  into 
human  reproductive  levels  were  by  adaptations  from  Bernstein's  cat- 
egories. The  six  levels  she  outlines  (Bernstein  and  Cowan,  1975)  with 
few  exceptions  and  some  minor  adjustments  proved  satisfactory  in 
scoring  our  much  larger  and  more  varied  sample.  The  criteria  are  set 
out  in  Table  10.1.  ^ 

Several  points  should  be  noted  in  this  criteria.  First  it  might  be  seen 
as  critical  that  when  children  were  asked  'How  are  babies  madeV  this 
might  appear  to  suggest  an  artificialistic  response  (score  2).  Trial  inter- 
views and  later  analysis  does  not  indicate  this  to  be  so,  the  incidence  of 
artificialist  answers  not  extending  noticeably  beyond  7  years,  as  would 
'  be  expected.  Second,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  at  the  upper  end  of 

the  scale  between  scores  4  and  5,  since  many  answers  were  vaguely 
expressed  in  relation  to  the  significance  of  ovum  and  sperm.  Similarly 
it  was  difficult  to  score  accurately  (and  consistently)  when  determining 
whether  a  score  of  5  or  6  should  be  given,  due  to  the  many  factors 
involved  in  an  answer.  The  scorer  reliability  on  this  item  was  very  high 
(r  =  0.95)  so  that  a  reasonable  level  of  consistency  seemed  assured.  This 
factor  did,  however,  raise  a  third  point  in  scoring,  the  Swedish  results 
which  contained  responses  not  as  fuHy  expressed  as  in  the  English- 
speaking  samples,  due  to  differences  of  interviewer  techniques.  For  this 
i^ason  an  undue  proportion  of  Swedish  responses  appear  to  be  scored 
*down'  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  since  adequate  means  of  assessing 
a  high  score  could  not  be  deduced  from  the  limited  data  available.  This 
point  will  be  discussed  later  when  the  results  are  examined.  Examples 
of  the  various  levels  of  responses  are  set  out  below. 
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TABLE  10.1    Criteria  for  scoring  'How  are  babies  made?* 


Score  Piagetian  level      Category  and  descriptions 


0  Non  answer 

1  Pre-Operations 

2 

3  Transitional 


Concrete 
operations 


Transitional 


Formal 
operations 


Lack  of  comprehension   No  .answer,  don't 
know  and  nonsense  answers  ^IVe  got  a  baby 
brother'. 

Spatial  causality  Perceived  only  a  *  where' 
not  'how'.  Babies  have  always  pre-existed. 

Artificialisms   Sent  by  Jesus,  God,  doctor  or 
father,  'manufacturers'  from  materials.  The 
digestive  fallacy:  babies  formed  by  food. 
Father's  role  manual  and  mechanical,  not 
biological. 

Technically  feasible  but  unrealistic  Semi- 
physical,  semi-psychological,  semi^artificial. 
Includes  the  agricultural  fallacy:  *seed 
planting'.  Animistic  distortions,  zooisig^;^^^ 
where  organs  decide.  Several  factors  voke^ 
but  no  co-ordinated  system. 

Physical  explanations,  technically  realistic 
Reveals  awareness  of  biological  process,  but 
cannot  explain  why  they  occur.  Co-ordinates 
variables  with  system  but  not  genetic  trans- 
mission. Eggs  and  sperm  recognised  but  not 
fertilisation. 

Miniaturisms   Babies  are  pre-formed  in 
miniature  either  as  ovists  (egg  activated  by 
sperm)  or  animalculists  (sperm  uses  ovum  as 
incubator).  Fertilisation  not  seen  as  fusion. 
Genetic  transmission  is  additive  not  interactive. 
Original  substance  invariable  except  in  size. 

Physicalisms  freed  from  p re-causality 
Physiological  process  understood.  Fertilisation 
involves  exchange  and  fusion  of  genetic 
substances.  Origin  of  new  being  from  both 
parents.  Provision  of  a  reasonably  sophisticated 
and  coordinated  scientific  theory. 


Spatial  causality 

The  mother  always  had  it  there.  (Q)  In  the  tummy.  (Q)  Ever  since 
she  was  a  Little  girl.  (Q)  All  little  girls  have  them,  lots  of  tiny  seeds. 
Then  they  grow:  [What  starts  them  to  grow?]  IXinno'  (Australian 
girl,  5  years);  'It  was  just  there.  (Q)  It  never  was  anywhere  else. 
It's  there  and  the  doctor  gets  it  out'  (North  American  boy,  5  years). 
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An  intermediate  response  including  some  artificiaiism  but  denoting 
spatial  casuality  is,  'God  made  babies  before  woman  and  puts  them 
in  girls  before  they  get  down  to  earth*  (North  American  girl,  7  years). 

2  Artificiatisnis 

'It  was  made  out  of  bones,  then  some  skin,  and  a  bit  of  hair^  (Q) 
God  done  it.  My  mother  told  me  that  when  other  people  die  he 
makes  them  [babies]  out  of  skin'  (Australian  girl,  7  years);  *I  don't 
know,  I  never  saw.  Jesus  makes  them  in  a  factory'  (North  American 
girl,  5  years);  'In  mother's  tummy.  I've  been  there.  A  seed  in 
mother's  tummy  where  she  has  an  apple.  No,  it's  something  white, 
maybe  mashed  potatoes'  (Swedish  girl,  5  years);  'By  eating  good^i^' 
food.  (Q)  She  swallows  it  and  it  grows  into  a  baby,  if  it's  good  food' 
(English  boy,  7  years);  'The  father  does  it.  (Q)  He  buys  the  seed 
from  the  seed  shop  and  puts  it  into  the  mummy.  (Q)  He  pushes 
it  up  her  bum  with  his  hand'  (Australian  boy,  7  years)» 

3  Technically  feasible  but  unrealistic 

'They  are  seeds,  put  in  there.  They're  cultivated  somehow  and  grow. 
(Q)  The  father  waters  it  and  grows  like  a  plant'  (Australian  boy, 
9  years);  'The  doctor  gives  an  injection  that  starts  it  to  grow.  (Q) 
From  the  seed,  it's  a  kind  of  tube  that  grows  and  grows  until  it 
becomes  a  baby'  (English  girl,  9  years);  'It's  because  they're  marqed.-^ 
(Q)  That's  when  you  have  children.  (Q)  People  have  children  if  they 
get  married,  (Q)They  sleep  together  and  cuddle.  (Q)  The  baby  just 
grows  from  the  food  mother  eats.  (Q)  Father  warms  her  tummy  in 
bed  and  it  grows'  (North  American  boy,  1 1  years);  'By  the  woman. 
When  the  lady  likes  a  man  they  get  an  egg  in  their  stomach,  and 
then  it  goes  into  a  baby.  (Q)  He  has  to  be  by  her  side  to  help  her' 
(North  American  boy,  9  years), 

4  Physical  explanations,  technically  realistic 

'Father  has  a  little  dot,  when  they  start  to  mate  he  pushes  the  dot 
onto  her.  (Q)  He  lies  on  top.  The  fluid  goes  inside  her.  She  has  a 
tube  connected  to  the  navel.  As  the  baby's  coming  off,  the  tube  . 
comes  out  of  the  navel  and  the  baby  is  formed'  (Australian  boy, 
aged  1 1  years);  'Yes  well  they  can  lay  down  together  and  he  puts 
something  up  her.  I  can't  say  what  they  are  doing.  It  is  a  pretty  ugly 
word  "  sexual  intercourse'  (Swedish  boy,  5  years);  'The  mother's 
stomach  looks  like  elephant's  ears  inside.  Father  has  things  he  pokes 
up  with  his  cock,  like  tadpoles  and  one  gets  up  the  mother's  tube. 
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It  turns  into  a  tiny  baby*  (North  American  boy,  7  years);  'By  an 
egg  of  the  man.  It  turns  into  a  baby  inside  the  mother's  stomach. 
(Q)  It's  in  liis  winkle.  He  puts  it  in  the  lady's  vagina  and  it  [the  egg] 
goes  up  into  the  mother's  stomach'  QEn^sh  girl,  11  years);  'A  man 
and  a  woman.  He  gets  on  her  and  sticks  his  penis  up  her  slit  the 
baby  starts.  (Q)  The  goo,  the  wet  stuff  does  it.  (Q)  Don't  know  how' 
(North  American  girl,  1 1  years). 

5  Miniaturisms  and  pre-forrnations 

'The  man  and  the  woman  things  down  there  come  together  and  the 
man's  little  bodies  come  out.  Sperms  meet  in  the  mother's  tummy 
and  fertilise  the  egg  in  the  mother's  womb.  (Q)  Down  here  [points 
to  stomach]  but  towards  the  back.  (Q)  Sperm  hits  the  egg  and  sets 
it  off.  The  baby's  in  the  egg'  (English  boy,  7  years);  'A  man  and  a 
woman  go  to  spenn.  The  man's  cock  goes  into  the  woman  and  it 
(Q)  the  sperm,  forms  the  egg.  The  lady's  period  makes  blood  for  the 
baby'  (North  American  giri,  aged  1 1);  *The  man's  penis  goes  into 
the  girl's  vagina  and  he  pushes  the  seed  in  the  gid  and  the  girl  gets 
pregnant.  [Q  How  does  pushing  do  it?]  It  sort  of  removes  seed  from 
its  spot  in  a  little  corner,  pushes  it  out  and  the  spot  grows  into  a 
baby'  (North  American  boy,  13  years). 

6  Physicalisms  freed  from  pre~causality 

'A  man  and  a  woman  have  sexual  intercourse  without  contraceptives. 
There  sprouts  out  sperm  from  the  penis  into  the  vagina.  The  sperm 
cell  that  first  reaches  the  egg  fertilises  it  and  then  a  baby  is  started. 
It's  either  a  gid  ox  a  boy  depending  on  if  it  is  an  X  or  Y  chromosome 
sperm  cell  that  comes  first  into  the  egg'  (Swedish  boy,  15  years); 
'When  the  man  and  woman  have  sex,  the  sperm  from  his  penis  goes 
into  the  vagina  and  fertilises  the  egg  (Q)  it  gets  inside  and  joins  it. 
It  forms  a  cell  which  then  goes  into  two,  then  four,  then  eight  and 
so  on  and  forms  a  body.  (Q)  It's  a  kind  of  black  spot  with  a  white 
ring  round  it  and  tiny  particles  moving  inside.  It  doesn't  look  like 
a  baby  at  first'  (English  gid,  13  years). 

Some  of  the  difficulties  previously  discussed  concerning  accuracies 
of  scoring  at  the  higher  levels  can  be  seen  from  some  of  these  examples. 
A  number  in  each  cohort,  particularly  with  the  older  respondents, 
could  well  be  scored  5  rather  than  6,  or  4  rather  than  5.  This,  however, 
is  a  problem  common  to  all  tasks  where  qualitative  assessment  is  largely 
an  estimating  rather  than  a  measuring  process. 

The  distribution  of  scores  on  the  6  point  scale  is  presented  in  Table 
10.?.  The  scale  produces  a  symmetrical  distribution  6f  scores,  showing 
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TABLE  10.2  Percentages  of  children's  scores  (1-6)  on  the  'origin  of  babies'  scale  by  country  and  age-year 

(N--838) 


Age-year  Australia  England  North  America  Sweden 

1     2  3456123456123456123456 


5  25  65  10  -  -  -  37  45  18  -  -  -  17  67  17  -  -  -  37  17  23  23  -  - 

7  15  60  18     7  -  -  35  30  33  2  -  -  27  60  13  -  -  13  3  20  40  13  3 

9  13  20  27  40  -  -  18  13  15  37  15  -  33  20  30  17  -  -  3  -  10  43  40  - 

11  -      5     8  72  15  -  10  -  17  42  28  3  7  -  13  63  17  -  -  -  3  50  37  10 

13  3  -  -  57  30  10  -  -  3  47  30  20  -  -  -  36  39  24  -  -  3  43  .50  3 

15  -  30  32  38  -  -  -  7  58  35  -  -  -  13  26  61  -  -  -  27  67  7' 


(Scores  1  and  2  =  pre-operations;  4  =  concrete  operations;  6  =  formal  operations.) 
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increasing  scores  with  increasing  age,  the  higher  scores  moving  towards 
the  right  as  the  table  indicates  higher  age  in  a  typical  scale  distribution, 
with  only  one  aberration  in  the  slightly  lower  scores  of*  the  North 
American  children.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  pre-operational  level  con- 
tinues for  a  considerable  time  un^il  the  majority  cross  over  (to  score  4) 
at  the  concrete  operational  level  (9  years  in  England,  1 1  years  in  Australia 
and  North  America).  Again  the  exception  is  Sweden  where  23  per  cent 
of  5  years  have  already  achieved  indications  6f  concrete  operational 
thinking,  and  7  years  where  56  per  cent  are  concrete  operational  or 
above.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  (score  6),  the  North  American 
children  at  15  years  show  the  largest  proportion  in  achievin^a  formal 
operational  level  with  the  Australian  and  the  English  children  achieving 
nearly  40  per  cent.  The  Swedish  children,  however,  only  minimally 
achieve  the  highest  level  (7  per  cent)  but  interviewer  discrepancies  may 
account  for  this  result.  The  results  can  be  seen  more  clearly  in  graph 
form  in  Figure  10.1 . 
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Figure  10.1    Mean  scores  on  'origin  of  babies'  scale  (1-6  points)  by 
country  and  age-year 

When  die  6-point  scale  is  collapsed,  however,  (1  =0,  1,2  and  3; 
2  =  4;  3  =  5  and  6)  to  make  it  into  a  three-ppint  scale  depicting  the 
level  of  pre-operational,  concrete  operational  and  formal  operational, 
as  can  be  seen  in  Table  10.3,' these  discrepancies  are  not  as  evident. 
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TABLE  10.3   Percentages  of  scores  ( collapsed  1-3)  on  'origin  of 

babies  scale  by  country  and  age-year  (N=  838)  ^ 


Age-yw 

AustrtiHa 

1  2 

3 

England 
1  2 

3 

North  America 
1       2  3 

Sweden 

1  2 

3 

5 

100 

100 

100 

11 

23 

7 

93 

7 

97 

3 

100 

43 

40 

17 

9 

60 

40 

47 

38 

15 

83 

17 

17 

43 

40 

11 

13 

72 

15 

27 

43 

30 

20 

63 

17 

3 

50 

47 

13 

3 

57 

40 

3 

47 

50 

37 

63 

3 

43 

54 

15 

30 

70 

7 

93 

13 

87 

26 

74 

(Score  1  =  prc-opcrttions;  2  =  concrete  operitions;  3  =  formtl  operations.) 


The  Swedish  children  still  exhibit  an  earlier  maturing  of  thought  up  to 
1 1  years  of  age,  with  the  other  children  'catching  up'  at  13  and  15  years. 
This  'catching  up'  phenomenon  is  very  marked  in  the  North  American 
children  who  are  comparatively  retarded  until  1 1  years  of  age,  then  in 
a  short  period  of  one  intervening  step  only  (11  to  13  years)  move 
ahead  of  all  the  rest,  by  achieving  63  per  cent  of  highest  scores.  The 
slowest  to  move  through  the  scale  are  the  Australian  children  who  also 
achieve  the  lowest  proportion  of  formal  operational  scores. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  at  least  the  North  American  results  with 
Bernstein's  (1973).  The  scores  from  that  study  can  be  seen  on  the  6-point 
scale  in  Table  10.4.  By  comparison  with  Table  10.2  the  7-year-olds  in 
our  sample  were  well  behind  the  Bernstein  sample,  and  also  the  sample 
applied  to  the  1 1 -year-olds.  The  scaled  sequence  is  evident  in  both 
studies,  but  accelerated  in  the  Bernstein  study.  This  is  due  without  any 
doubt  to  the  different  sampling  of  the  two  studies,  since  this  present 
study  drew  upon  a  public  school  sample  representing  the  normal  range 
of  ability  and  socio-economic  status.  Bernstein's  sample  by  contrast  was 
a  self-selected  group  from  the  area  around  Ae  university  campus 
(Berkeley  Campus,  University  of  California)  and  the  fathers'  occupations, 
as  the  Appendix  on  Demographic  information  (pp.  142-4)  on  her 
sample  indicates,  were  upper  middle-class.  Practically  all  the  fathers  of 
7-  to  8-year-olds  were  graduates,  half  of  them  holding  a  higher  degree 
at  master's  or  doctorate  level,  many  of  these  being  university  teachers 
or  physicians.  The  same  is  true  of  Bernstein's  11  to  12  year  sample. 
There  was  also  an  age  discrepancy  in  both  age  groups;  Bernstein's  study 
was  composed  of  7  and  8  year  olds,  and  of  1 1  and  12  year  olds,  thus 
making  half  these. samples  on  average  one  year  older  than  those  in  this 
present  study  who  at  most  were  7  years  11  months,  and  11  years  11 
months,  in  their  respective  age  groups.  One  would  then  expect  higher 
scores  from  higher  ability,  higher  S.E.S.  and  older  children  whose 
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TABLE  1 0.4  Bermteirx  5  percentage  of  scores  ( 0-6)  on  'origin  of 
babies '  scale  by  year  (N  =  60) 


Age-year 

Percentages  of  scores 
0       12  3 

4 

5 

6 

N 

3-4 

5 

60 

30 

5 

20 

7-8 

30 

40 

20 

5 

5 

20 

1 1-12 

10 

50 

40 

20 

(Adapted  from  Bernstein,  1973,  p. 44.) 


parents  were  enlightened  enough  to  volunteer  them  for  interview  in 
their  own  homes. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  studies  do  not  provide  contradictory  results, 
but  on  the  contrary  confirm  the  presence  of  a  discernible  scale  based 
upon  preoperational,  concrete  operational  and  formal  operational 
levels.  Illustrations  from  the  two  samples  could  well  be  interchangeable 
to  illustrate  tlie  various  levels.  Furthermore,  the  six  levels  of  thinking 
about  the  origin  of  babies  described  in  a  later  pubhcation  (Bernstein, 
1978)  in  non-Piagetian  terms  is  also  confirmed  in  this  present  work, 
as  is  illustrated  in  the  final  section  of  this  chapter. 

Sex  differences  in  scoring  on  'origin  of  babies'  scale 

One  difference  in  the  results  of  the  tw6  studies  Bernstein  reports  is 
that  among  her  7-year-old  boys  the  results  were  much  lower  than  with 
the  girls  of  that  age  due,  she  hypotheses,  to  possible  embarrassment  of 
the  boys  talkJ^g  to  a  female  interviewer.  This  sex  discrepancy  of  scores 
is  not  to  be  siwn  in  the  North  American  7-year-olds  in  the  present  study, 
possibly  due  to  boys  and  girls  being  interviewed  by  same  sex  interviewers. 

T-tests  revealed  significant  sex  differences  in  scoring  on  the  'Origin 
of  babies'  scale  in  four  age  cohorts  (see  Table  B.17,  Appendix  B).  Boys 
scored  significantly  higher  than  the  girls  in  the  English  5-  and  9-year- 
olds,  and  in  the  Australian  13-year-olds.  Girls  scored  significantly  higher 
than  boys  in  the  Swedish  9-year-old  cohort.  These  in  themselves,  how- 
ever, are  insufficient  to  merit  firm  generalisations  about  sex  differences 
in  this  item  (see  also  Appendix  D,  Table  D.l). 

The  roles  of  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  origin  of  babies 

Although  the  responses  to  the  questions  'Does  a  mother  do  anything  to 
start  a  baby?'  and  'Does  a  father  do  anything  to  start  a  baby?'  were  used 
to  help  assess  the  level  of  thought  arrived  at  in  the  'origin  of  babies' 
scale,  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  responses  to  these  queries  separately. 
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Do  children  see  one  parent  or  the  other  as  vital  to  the  process,  excluding 
the  other?  Does  one  parent  p]ay  an  active  role,  and  the  other  a  passive 
role,  in  the  child's  perception  of  what  occurs  in  procreatioa?  Large 
numbers  of  children  depict  motlier  as  doing  nothing,  except  waiting 
for  the  'seed'  to  grow,  not  even  being  involved  in  its  ^planting'.  Many 
see  tlie  father  as  more  active  not  biologically,  but  as  a  manufacturer. 
Other  children  seem  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  medical  profession! 

An  analysis  of  the  responses  was  made  on  a  5-point  scale,  identified 
at  three  levels  which  we  have  labelled  asexual,  non-sexual  and  overtly 
sexual.  The  criteria  are  set  out  in  Table  10.5.  The  first  section  needs  no 
further  elaboration  but  examples  of  scores  3,  4  and  5  are  set  out  below. 

TABLE  10.5    Criteria  for  scoring  'roles  of  mother  and  father'  in 
procreation 


Level  of 
response 


Overtly 
sexual 


Score  Mother 


Asexual  0 
I 

2 

Non-sexual  3 


Father 


Don't  know  and  no  response. 

He/she  does  'nothing'. 

Does  something  but  unspecified. 

Post-conceptual  activity 


Rests,  diets,  exercise, 
special  food  or  drink; 
stops  smoking,  drink- 
ing; visits  doctor, 
hospital. 

Fre-conceptual  activity 
Eats  food  to  conceive;  Buys  special  food  or 


Drives  car,  looks  after 
children,  housework, 
pays  bUls,  takes  mum 
to  hospital. 


stops  taking  birth- 
control  pills;  receives 
seed  non-coitally  by 
operation,  through 
mouth,  kissing  or 
navel;  gets  married. 


seed;  puts  seed  in  food 
or  drink;  inserts  seed 
manually;  conveys  seed 
by  kissing  or  navel  join; 
gets  married. 


Sexual  intercourse 
Making  love,  coupling,  explicit  physical  joining; 
perceived  coital  activity  by  sex  organs 
Producing  egg.  Producing  sperm. 


Post-conceptual  activity'  (score  3) 

This  is  placed  low  in  the  scale  since  there  is  little  awareness  of  causation. 
While  some  answers,  particularly  for  father,  appear  to  be  irrelevant,  in 
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a  causative  sense  some  of  tl\e  mother's  actions  are  seen  as  essentially  pre- 
conditions for  a  healtiiy  pregnancy,  but  the  pregnancy  is  already  there. 

^Mother  doesn't  smoke.  She  stops  eating  some  foods  and  eats  others 
which  make  it  grow*  (Australian  girl,  9  years);  *Only  doctors  start 
the  baby.  If  the  baby  isn't  made  they  shut  the  stomach  back  up. 
(Q)  Like  a  zip'  (English  boy,  7  years);  *E)ad  drives  her  there,  (Q)  to 
the  hospital  in  the  car.  Mum  then  sees  the  doctor  and  arranges  a 
time  for  the  baby  to  be  cut  out'  (North  American  boy,  5  years). 


Pre-conceptual  activity  (score  4) 

This  section  is  essentially  a  repeating  of  artificialist  means  of  starting  a 
baby  or  setting  in  train  the  non-biological  antecedents.  It  also  includes 
the  'digestive  fallacy'. 

*Dad  makes  it  by  skin  and  bone  in  the  jungle.  (Q)  Mummy?'She  got 
her  gloves  on  and  then  puts  the  skin  over  her  and  puts  in  the  bones' 
(English  boy,  5  years);  *Yes,  mother's  asleep,  her  n;i,outh  open.  The 
star  comes  slowly  and  quietiy  down.  The  doctors  make  it  come 
down  into  the  right  mouth  and  it  goes  into  a  big  hole'  (Australian 
girl,  7  years);  *As  soon  as  she  eats  a  bit  more,  the  food  goes  down 
into  her  tummy  and  makes  a  baby'  (North  American  girl,  7  years); 
*Mother  and  father  get  married,  but  fathers  don't  have  babies' 
(Swedish  boy,  5  years);  *Yes,  she  finds  the  man,  gets  better 
acquainted  and  then  they'll  get  married.  (Q)  She  rests  and  the 
mother  gets  the  egg  stuck  on  the  navel  and  it  grows'  (North 
^erican  boy,  9  years);  *The  father  mixes  the  seed  in  the  cocoa 
one  night  and  she  swallows  it'  (Australian  girl,  7  years). 

Sexual  in  tercourse  ( score  5) 

This  section  includes  direct  reference  to  both  parents  involved  in  coitus 
or  specific  physical  joining  of  the  sex  organs. 

*It's  tiie  motiier  starts  it  after  the  willy  goes  in.  (Q)  It's  been  in  the 
mum  all  the  time  but  putting  the  willy  m  starts  it  to  grow,  like  water 
on  a  plant,  the  liquid  goes  in'  (English  boy,  9  years).  Some  answers 
reflect  tiie  all-powerful  medicos  helping  or  authorising  the  sex  act. 
*Yes,  I'm  not  sure,  but  they  go  to  hospital  and  ask  can  they  put  T 
tiieir  things  together  and  start  off  a  baby'  (English  boy,  7  years). 
*Yes.  They  get  put  to  sleep  by  an  injection.  The  doctor  puts  them 
togetiier  and  get  the  sperm  started'  (English  girl,  7  years).  Even  at 
this  level  the  answer  may  be  selective:  *No,  the  mother  doesn't  do 
anything.  It's  the  father  who  has  to  pass  the  sperm'  (Australian  girl, 
1 1  years). 
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TABLE  10,6   Percentages  of  children 's  scores*  on  the  ^mother's  role  in  procreation 'scale  by  country  and 
^  age-year  (N=  838) 


Age-year  Australia  England  North  America  Sweden 

1     2  3  4  5  1  2  3  4  5  1  2  3     4  5  1     2  3  4  5 

5  43   3   33  15  -  43  -  20  30  -  38  -  33    25  -  27   -  17  ^  ~2 0^ 

7  25   3  40  28  3  18  5   35  33     5  13  -  57   27  -  20   3   10  33  20 

9  23    5  M3  20  25  18  3   18  22  35  13  7  33    30  10         7   3     3  23  60 

11  10   8     5  10  60  13  5     3  10  50  17  -  13    17  40   10  87 

13  13   -    8  -  73  10  -    8  3  78  6  -    9  ,    6  70   3  93 

15   98  5-3-  92  7  -  93   3  97 


(*Zero  scores  arc  not  included  in  the  calculations.  Scores  1  and  2  =  tsexutl;  3  and  4  =  non-sexual;  5  =  overtlj?  sexual,) 
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It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  two  separate  s<jores,  one  for  aware- 
ness of  mother's  role,  and  the  other  for  awareness  of  father's  role.  In 
the  last  example,  the  mother's  role  score  is  1  and  the  father's  role  score 
is p  indicating  passivity  in  one  and  activity  by  the  other  parent. 

How  mother's  role  is  perceived 

The  scoring  of  the  responses  to  the  mother's  fole  were  made  on  the 
criteria  shown  in  Table  10.5  and  the  results  are  presented  in  Table  10.6. 
The  results  are  symmetrical  and  in  an  increasing  age  hierarchy,  the 
lowest  scores  diminishing  and  the  highest  scores  increasing  as  children 
grow  older.  Taking  the  criterion  of  50  per  cent  of  responses  in  an  age 
group  signifying  a  move  upwards  in  score,  it  will  be  seen  that  asexual 
responses  are  fairly  well  confined  to  the  5 -year-olds  and  that  by  7  years 
the  majority  have  moved  up  to  non-sexual  thinking  about  mother's  role 
in  procreation.  Overtly  sexual  answers  come  earliest  in  the  Swedish 
children  at  9  years,  and  latest  with  the  North  American  children  at 
13  years.  The  Australian  and  English  children  achieve  this  at  11  years 
although  in  the  years  preceding  an  obviously  increasing  number  of 
\children  are  approaching  this  stage.  These  results  are  roughly  consistent 
*  with  the  scores  on  the  ^origin  of  babies'  scale. 

When  the  mean  scores  for  each  age  are  calculated  a  similar  hierarchical 
trend  is  evident  in  Table  10.7  and  visually  apparent  in  Figure  10.2.  The 
Swedish  higher  scores  at  an  earlier  age,  leading  to  a  sudden  increase  at 
9  years  of  age,  with  a  sustained  high  level  of  overtly  sexual  scores  until 
the  other  countries  *catch  up',  is  a  phenomenon  previously  noted  arid 
discussed.  This  picture  of  earlier  Swedish  insights  and  hi^er  scores  is 
beginning  to  take  a  consistent  and  predictable  shape,  due  in  giwl  no 
doubt  to  the  introduction  of  compulsory  sex  education  at  8  years  of  age. 

TABLE  1 0.7  Mean  scores  on  the  ^mother's  role  in  procreation' scale 
by  country  and  age-year  (N-838) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

2.05 

2.23 

2.35 

2.97 

7 

2.73 

2.88 

2.90 

2.90 

9 

2.75^ 

3.40 

2.97 

4.21 

11 

3.80 

3.20 

3.24 

4.73 

13 

3.98 

4.30 

4.08 

4.80 

15 

4.88 

4.74 

4.97 

How  father's  role  is  perceived 

The  results  are  set  out  in  Table  10.8  shelving  the  distribution  of  scores 
on  the  'father's  role  in  procreation'  scale,  based  on  identical  criteria  to 
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TA  BLE  1 0.8   Percentages  of  children  *s  scores*  on  the  'father's  role  in  procreation '  scale  by  country  and  by 
age-year  (N-^^  838) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

12  3 

4 

5 

1     2  3 

4 

5 

2     2  3  4 

5 

2     2  3 

4 

5 

5 

60   -  23 

15 

58   -  18 

18 

50   -  29  17 

37   3  7 

20 

23 

7 

53   5  13 

18 

5 

33   8  13 

25 

5 

50   -  30  13 

13   -  10 

27 

30 

9 

20   3  8 

33 

33 

23    5  8 

15 

48 

33   3  23  13 

13 

-    7  - 

20 

86 

11 

5  3-- 

10 

83  % 

8  5- 

15 

60 

10   -    3  23 

53 

10 

90 

13 

5  3- 

93 

10  

88 

9   3  -  13 

73 

7 

93 

15 

98 

100 

100 

3 

97 

H 
X 


(*  Zero  scores  arc  not  included  in  the  table.  Scores  1  and  2  =  asexual;  3  and  4        n-sexual;  5  =  overtly  sexual.) 
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6,00 


Figure  10.2   Mean  scores  on  'mother's  role  in  procreation'  scale  by 
country  and  age-year 

that  for  the  mother's  role  as  set  out  in  Table  10.5.  The  pattern  is  again 
symmetrical  showing  a  hierarchy  of  scoring  with  increasing  age  and  is 
abnost  identical  with  the  scores  of  'mother's  role  in  procreation'  scale. 
The  Swedish  forwardness  and  the  North  American  backwardness  are 
the  same  for  perceptions  for  father's  role  as  was  evident  for  mother's 
role.  There  is,  however,  one  marked  difference.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale  children  in  all  countries  are  slower  to  leave  asexual  responses, 
seeing  no  clear  role  at  all  for  the  father  up  to  7  years  of  age,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Swedish  children  who  see  the  father  having  an  active 
if  non-sexual  role,  comparatively  earlier. 

This  may  well  be  that  the  mother's  role  is  highly  visible  in  terms  of 
increased  girth  during  pregnancy.  As  the  carrier  or  walking  incubator 
of  the  baby,  the  mother  is  probably  seen  earlier  by  the  young  children 
in  an  active  role,  albeit  non-sexual,  more  than  the  father. 

The  difference  can  be  seen  when  mean  scores  on  the  'father's  role  in 
procreation'  scale  are  set  out  in  Table  10.9  and  visually  in  figure  10.3. 
The^lower  starting  point  is  marked  on  the -graph  when  Figure  10.3  is 
compared  with  Figure  10.2,  particularly  the  discrepancy  to  be  seen 
between  7-year-olds  perceiving  mother's  and  fatheris  roles.  The  overall 
view,  when  comparing  how  children  perceive  mother's  and  father's  roles 
in  procreation,  is  that  father's  tend  to  be  seen  in  passive  or  inactive 
asexual  or  non-sexual  roles,  while  when  overtly  sexual  roles  are  described 
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Figure  10,3  Mean  scores  on  'father's  role  in  pro crea tio n* scale  by 
country  and  age-year 


TABLE  10.9  Mean  scores  on  the  'father's  role  in  procreation' scale 
by  country  and  age-year  (N=838) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

1.88 

1.80 

2.04 

2.60 

7 

1.95 

2.10 

1.90 

3.00 

9 

3.20 

3.53 

2.30 

4.40 

11 

4.68 

3.78 

3.80 

4.90 

13 

4.75 

4.48 

4.30 

4.93 

15 

4.88 

5.00 

5.00 

4.97 

the  father  is  seen  as  the  more  active  and  the  mother  more  passive  by  a 
sizeable  proportion  of  the  children>  This  may  be  explained  in  terms  of 
^receiving'  a  seed  or  sperm  being  more  passive  than  'giving'  it  as  a  more 
active  process,  since  the  coital  act  is  only  partially  und^stood. 

Sex  differences  in  perceiving  the  procreative  role  of  parents 

in  view  of  the  child-bearing  role  of  women,  it  is  interesting  to  examine 
whether  girls  score  higher  than  boys,  or  whether  there  is  any  same-sex 
alignment  in  scores,  girls  perceiving  mother's  roles  more  realistically, 
and  boys  perceiving  father's  roles  more  realistically. 
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Using  t- tests  as  indicators  ot"  significant  differences,  the  following 
results  can  be  seen  in  tabular  form  in  Tables  10.10  and  10.1 1.  It  should 
be  reiterated  that  in  all  countries  children  were  seen  only  by  same  sex 
mtervlewers  (boys  by  a  man  and  girls  by  a  woman  interviewer)  so  that 
the  factor  of  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  children  or  sex  bias  on  the 
part  of  interviewers  may  be  minimised.  Differences  in  the  reliability  of 
interviewers  may  be  a  factor  in  these  discrepancies  but  are  unlikely  in 
view  of  die  random  differences  among  the  age  groups.  We  are  inclined 
to  postulate  real  sex  differences  in  perception  of  the  mother's  role,  the 
boys  being  more  aware  and  informed.  This  fits  with  the  more  aggressive 
and  questioning  roles  of  boys  evident  in  Western-type  societies  (Torrance, 
1962  and  1963)  and  with  the  more  egalitarian  education  practised  in 
Sweden.  Boys'  donunance  is  also  evident,  but  not  as  strongly,  in  the 
perception  of  father's  role  in  procreation.  The  most  marked  differences, 
with  almost  complete  male  higher  scoring  in  all  but  the  15-year-old 
group,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  English  sample.  There  is  evidence  elsewhere 
to  indicate  that  sex  differences  in  a  more  'closed'  society  may  be  cul- 
turally induced,  and  tlie  work  cited  for  Britain  may  well  illuminate 
these  results  (Lloyd  and  Archer,  1975).  Too  much  must  not  be  made  of 
this,  however,  since  these  discrepancies  are  not  as  evident  in  the  'origin 
of  babies'  scale.  It  sliould  be  noted  that  the  main  effects  of  sex  in  an 
analysis  of  variance  w^ere^^ot  significant  in  'the  origin  of  babies'  scale, 
F(  1,790)  -  2.41,  buji  werV significant  for  both  mother's  F(  1,790)  - 
50.27,  and  father'sn^le  m  procreation,  F  (1 ,790)  =  15.06  (see  Appendix 
D).  A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  figures  reveals  that  the  dis- 
crepancies between  tlie  two  items  ('origin  of  babies'  and  'parents'  role') 
are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other. 


TABLE  10.10  Sex  differences  in  perceiving  mother 's  role  in 
procreation  by  country  and  age-year 


Age -year 

.4  ustralia 

England 

North  A  m  erica 

Sweden 

5 

Boys  + 

Girls  + 

7 

Boys  + 

9 

Boys  + 

Girls  + 

1  1 

Boys  + 

Boys  + 

13 

Boys  + 

Boys  + 

Boys  +  ^ 

15 

(Boys  +  or  Girls  +  indicates  significantly  higher  scores:  see  Table  B.17, 
Appendix  B.) 


Summary  and  discussion 

Previous  work  on  the  origins  of  babies  as  perceived  by  children  was 
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TABLE  10.1 1   Sex  differences  in  perceiving  father's  role  in  procreafidn 
by  country  and  age-year 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

7 

Boys  + 

9 

Boys  + 

Girls  + 

11 

Boys  + 

Boys  + 

13 

Boys  + 

Boys  + 

15 

(Boys  +  or  Girls  +  indicates  significantly  higher  scores:  see  Table  B.i7, 
Appendix  B.) 


reviewed  and  Bernstein's  work  (1 973)  was  noted  as  the  major  contributor 
in  this  field.  Although  questions  in  Bernstein's  investigation  were  framed 
somewhat  differently  and  sampling  differences  were  considerable,  com- 
parisons are  possible  between  Bernstein's  and  this  present  study.  On 
the  *origin  of  babies'  scale,  based  upon  Piagetian  criteria,  it  was  found 
that  operational  levels  could  be  discerned  with  increasing  age.  Bernstein's 
higher  scores  were  explained  by  marked  differences  in  age  groupings 
and  the  high  SES  composition  of  the  sample.  Nevertheless,  both  studies 
confirm  the  identification  of  an  hierarchical  scale.  In  this  present  study 
Swedish  children  were  seen  to  be  much  higher  scorers  at  a  perceptively 
earlier  age,  and  the  North  American  the  lowest.  Concrete  operational 
thinking,  afmroximatcly  equivalent  to  knowing  and  describing  the  physi- 
ological basis  of  procreation  without  being  able  to  understand  or  explain 
it,  was  not,  apart  from  Sweden,  arrived  at  until  about  11  years.  The 
Swedish  initial  high  level  was  matched  at  higher  age  groups  in  the  other 
countries,  a  ^catching  up'  phenomerion  noted  previously  as  occurring. 

The  second  part  of  the  chapter  was  devoted  to  outlining  the  results 
of  the  roles  of  mothers  and  fathers  in  procreation,  consisting  of  two 
sets  of  responses,  for  mother  and  father  analysed  separately.  Three 
levels  of  asexual,  non-sexual  and  overtly  sexual  answers  were  identified, 
the  asexual  largely  confined  to  the  youngest  age  groups,  but  only  non- 
sexual roles  were  perceived  up  to  quite  a  late  stage  (11  years)  with 
Swedish  children  well  ahead  and  North  American  comparatively  back- 
ward. The  result^  were  almost  parallel  between  children's  perceptions 
of  the  role  of  father  in  procreation  and  their  perception  of  the  role  of 
mother,  except  that  father's  role  was  not  perceived  as  active  as  the 
mother's  in  the  non-sexual  stage  of  answers.  Mothers,  however,  tended 
at  a  later  age  to  be  less  active  in  the  sex  act,  being  rather  passive  recipi- 
ents compared  with  father  actively  providing  sperm. 

Already  sex  stereotypes  appear  to  be  forming  in  late  childhood,  that 
in  coitus  mother  passively  receives  and  it  is  the  father  who  is  the  initiating 
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and  aggressive  sex  partner.  If*  this  is  so,  it  implies  that  much  more  is 
needed  in  sex  and  human  relations  education  to  emphasise  the  mutuality 
of  a  sexual  relationship  and  the  complementary  roles  of  both  sexes  in 
contributing  to  procreation.  > 


The  results  reported  also  injiicate  that  in  some  of  the  English- 
speaking  countries  boys  app^r  to  be  significantly  more  perceptive 
generally  about  the  procreitive  process  than  do  girls.  This  is  more 
evident  where  the  perceived  ro^s  of  parents  are  concerned  than  in  the 
'origin  of  babies'  item,  and  moVe  evident  regarding  mother's  role  than 
father's  role.  The  Swedish  resulw  are  reversed  in  that  girls  in  soiifc  age- 
years  appear  to  be  more  percepMve  than  their  male  peers.  Differences 
in  the  reUability  of  interviewers  nyy  be  a  factor  in  these  discrepancies 
but  are  unlikely  in  view  of  the  jrandom  differences  among  the  age 
groups.  We  are  inclined  to  postulate  real  sex  differences  in  perception 
of  the  mother's  role,  the  boys  being  more  aware  and  informed. 

Three  considerations  emerge  from  these  findings.  The  first  is  that 
the  results  from  the  Swedish  sample  displaying  much  earher  insights 
into  the  origin  of  babies  and  the  contributory  roles  of  parents  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  children,  given  an  early  sex  education  pro- 
gramme and  a  less  inhibited  social  climate,  are  able  much  earlier  than 
is  assumed  in  the  English-speaking  countries  to  understand  the  physical 
facts  of  the  origin  of  babies  without  intellectual  confusion.  In  contrast. 
North  American  children  show  a  much  slower  rate  of  cognitive  develop- 
ment in  the  area  of  birth  and  procreation  in  the  pre-teenage  years  but 
catch  up  in  the  later  teenage  years.  It  is  our  assessment  of  the  four 
samples  involved  in  this  study  that  sex  education  in  schools  is  much 
more  controversial  and  inhibited  due  to  pohtical  and  rehgious  pressures 
in  North  America  than  in  the  other  areas.  This  may  well  account  for 
the  earher  low  levels  of  sexual  thinking  in  the  North  American  sample. 
The  catching  up  of  the  North  American  teenagers  may  be  accounted 
for  by  possibly  more  intense  social  interest  and  activity,  and  earlier 
boy/girl  relationships  and  dating  habits  of  teenagers  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  It  may  also  be  that  because  information  is  received  later 
and  sexual  motivation  is  greater  with  the  onset  of  puberty  that  North 
American  teenagers  achieve  a  spurt  of  learning  about  procreation 
between  13  and  14  years  of  age.  Within  the  English-speaking  countries 
the  English  sample  reflects  the  earliest  development  in  understanding 
the  procreative  process  at  years  9  and  11  scoring  higher  on  both  scales 
'origin  of  babies'  and  'parents'  roles'.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  within  these  countries,  the  English  system  tends  to  encourage  some 
sex  education  at  the  top  end  of  the  elementary  schools.  This  earher 
differential  over  their  Austrahan  and  North  American  peers,  however, 
is  not  continued  in  the  teenage  years.  There  is  some  evidence  from  other 
sections  of  this  research  that  the  English  teenagers  are  not  as  advanced 
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socially  in  tenm  o!  heterosexual  friendships  as  their  North  American 
and  Australian  peers,  which  maybe  an  important  factor.  Early  cognitive 
stimulation  in  terms  of  sexual  knowledge  combined  with  teenage  inhibi- 
tive  behaviour  and  attitudes  in  the  British  sample  may  well  'equalise' 
the  delayed  cognitive  stimulation  in  terms  of  sexual  knowledge  and 
earlier  teenage  sexual  interests  in  the  North  American  sample. 

Tlie  Australian  sample  reveals  certain  differences  \^th  the  other 
English-speaking  samples,  closely  following  the  English  saWiple's  trends 
in  the  'origin  of  babies'  item,  and  the  North  American  sample  at  certain 
age  levels  in  tlie  parental  roles  item.  Little  sex  education  occurs  before 
the  beginning  of  secondary  schooling  in  Australia  and  may  well  explain 
this  mid-way  position  between  England  (earlier  sex  education  pro- 
grammes) and  North  American  (delayed  sex  education  programmes). 
While  sharing  closely  many  cultural  and  educational  traditions  with 
England  Australian  teenagers  tend  to  reflect  the  socio-sexual  attitudes 
and  behaviours  of  North  American  teenagers. 

The  second  consideration  from  the  results  is  that  where  ciiildren  are 
deprived  ol'  honest  answers  and  explanations,  they  will  construct  their 
own  explanations  and  mytlis.  Sexual  thinking  shares  this  inventive 
myth-making  in  common  with  cliildren's  thinking  about  religion 
(Goldman,  1964),  politics  (Connell,  1971)  and  other  areas  of  knowl- 
edge. Wliere  babies  are  concerned  new  myths  have  replaced  the  old, 
becoming  medical  in  nature,  reflecting  the  power  and  mystique  associated 
with  dcictors,  nurses,  operations,  hospitals  and  the  secrecy  surrounding 
them.  How  educators  can  utilise  these  myths  in  helping  the  child's 
cognitive  development  is  an  important  question. 

The  third  consideration,  noted  by  Bernstein,  is  the  cliildren's  capacity 
to  be  inisled  and  confused  by  analogies.  As  a  teaching  device  in  some 
areas,  analogies  have  a  useful  function  to  perform,  but  pracrically  ail 
the  biological  analogies  in  explaining  tlie  process  of  birth  and  pro- 
creation are  taken  too  literally.  Eggs  are  seen  as  brittle  encased  objects 
produced  by  hens,  geese  and  ducks.  Seed  is  seen  as  the  beginnings  of 
plants  growing  in  soil  attached  to  the  wail  of  the  mother's  stomach, 
watered  occasionally  by  the  father's  semen.  It  would  appear  to  us  that 
sex  educators,  if  they  promote  analogies  to  explain  sexual  matters, 
should  select  carefully  those  wliich  can  be  used  and  extended  towards 
a  realistic  understanding  rather  than  those  which  lead  children  into  a 
cognitive  cul  de  sac. 

Finally,  we  concur  with  Dr  Bernstein's  latest  work  (1978)  in  ident- 
ifying six  levels  of  explanations  of  children's  thinking  about  the  origin 
of  babies.  We  would,  however,  change  the  labels  somewhat,  as  in  the 
Ught  of  our  research  more  accurate  descriptions  of  children's  expla- 
nations appear  to  be  possible.  Bernstein's  labels  are  placed  in  brackets 
below:  ^hj^^^^^ 
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1  The  geographers 

2  The  manufacturers 

3  The  agriculturalists  (The  in-betweens) 

4  The  reporters 

5  The  miniaturists  (The  theoreticians) 

6  The  realists  (Putting  it  all  together) 
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Having  examined  how  children  perceive  and  explain  the  origin  of  babies, 
it  is  important  to  evaluate  how  they  perceive  the  processes  which 
follow,  particularly  the  gestation  piriod  and  the  actual  birth  event. 
These  are  difficult  processes  for  children  to  understand  because  they 
are  internal  and  invisible,  apart  from  the  external  sym^rom  of  the 
swollen  'stomach'  of  the  mother.  Some  concrete  experience  is  possible 
if  children  are  encouraged  to  feel  the  foetus  moving  or  listen  to  its 
internal  activities.  Even  so,  they  are  dependent  for  knowledge  and 
insight  upon  information  conveyed  by  the  adult  world,  either  through 
verbal  or  pictorial  descriptions.  The  verbal  descriptions  may  be  vague 
and  ambiguously  worded.  The  pictorial,  usually  two-dimensional, 
illustrations  can  also  be  confusing  since  maps  or  representations  of  this 
icind  are  something  of  a  cognitive  puzzle  not  really  approximating  to 
reality  in  the  child's  mind  until  experience  and  maturing  ability  help 
the  translation.  Alternatively,  given  no  information,  children  will 
surmise  or  invent  explanations  of  their  own  as  they  do  with  tHe  pro- 
creative  process.  ^ 

In  order  to  explore  this  the  children  were  asked  questions  in  four 
areas.  'How  long  does  it  take  to  grow  before  the  baby  is  born?'  cover- 
ing the  length  of  gestation;  *\Vhat  happens  to  the  baby  when  it's  inside 
the  mother?'  covering  the  gestation  as  a  developmental  process;  *  Where 
does  the  baby  come  out  of  the  mother's  body  (at  birth)?'  which  covers 
questions  about  the  birth  exit;  and  *Why  does  the  baby  have  to  get  out?* 
namely,  the  developmental  necessity  for  the  birth  process  to  occur  at 
a  particular  time.  These  four  areas,  length  of  gestation,  the  gestation 
and  foetal  developmental  process,  the  birth  exit  and  developmental 
necessity  for  birth  are  presented  each  in  l^n  in  this  chapter. 
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Length  of  gestation 

The  form  of  the  question  resulted  from  several  trial  versions.  Even  so, 
the  occasional  young  child  gave  a  firmly  literal  answer  to  *How  long 
does  it  take  to  grow  befor^the  baby  is  bom?*  as  Ten  inches'!  No  chil- 
dren were  asked  this  question  unless  they  had  indicated  that  the  baby 
was  somehow  produced  inside  the  mother.  The  almost  universal  assur- 
ance that  this  was  so,  ensured  that  this  question  was  put  in  almost 
every  case. 

Answers  were  classified  as  unrealistic,  semi- re  alls  tic  and  realistic, 
depending  upon  the  relative  accuracy  of  the  estimate  given  by  the 
child.  The  unrealistic  category  answers  ranged  from  *a  few  minutes* 
(after  doctors  had  unzipped  the  stomach  and  placed  the  baby  inside 
for  quick  manuring,  rather  like  a  micro-wave  oven)  to  *a  hundred  years'. 
These  were  all  in  the  5-year-old  group  or  occasionally  at  year  7.  it*s 
25  years  till  it  gets  out*  (North  American  girl,  5  years)  and  *It*s  a  very 
long  time.  Td  say  9  years*  (Australian  boy,  7  years).  The  latter  respon- 
dent had  the  right  digit  but  his  unit  of  time  was  wrong.  Wherever  time 
units  were  given,  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months  or  years  they 
were  coded  to  the  nearest  month,  for  example  *One  year*  becoming 
*12  months*.  The  results  may  be  seen  in  Table  1 1.2. 


TABLE  11.1    Criteria  for  scoring  ^length  of  gestation '  scale 


Score 

Criteria 

Category 

3 

Between  8-10  months 

Realistic 

2 

Between  6-8  months  and 
10-12  months 

'  Semi-realistic 

1 

Any  other  time  estimate 

Unrealistic 

0 

Don't  know.  No  response. 
Nonsense  answers 

Unscoreable 

Taking  all  countries  together  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  symmetrical 
pattern  of  increased  scores  from  umeahstic  to  realistic  estimates  with 
increasing  age.  The  umealistic  figures  in  the^early  years  coincide  with 
children*s  lack  of  development  in  *the  psychology  of  time*.  The  break- 
through age  to  realism  in  the  English-speaking  countries  is  fairly  uniform 
at  1 1  years,  if  50  per  cent  or  more  achieving  score  3  is  used  as  the 
indicator,  all  three  countries  developing  at  a  similar  rate  of  increase. 
The  Swedish  children  reveal  considerably  higher  realistic  estimates  at 
an  earlier  age,  a  majority  at  9  years  but  a  sizeable  33  per  cent  at  7  years. 
The  other  countries  do  *catch  up'  but  not  until  13  years.  When  only 
realistic  scores  are  plotted  on  a  graph  (see  Figure  11.1)  the  Swedish 
advance  pattern  is  obvious,  as  is  the  similarity  of  the  other  three  countries. 
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TABLE  1 1 .2   Percentage  of  chUdrens' scores*  on  'length  of  gestation ' 
scale  by  country  and  age-year  (N = 838) 


A.  tiKtmHn 

Country 

5 



1 

Unrealistic 

80 

88 

83 

60 

L 

c>onu-reaiunc 

0 

Q 

o 

n 

1 

J 

Realistic 

3 

10 

7 

1 

Unrealistic 

78 

55 

72 

40 

L 

SomHealutlc 

1 J 

o  o 
lo 

ij 

J 

Realistic 

8 

1  J 

7 

•a  1 
JJ 

9 

1 

Unrealistic 

40 

38 

43 

10 

Semi-realistic 

30 

23 

J 

KeaUsUc 

35 

30 

o7 

1 1 

1 

Unrealistic 

15 

18 

7 

2 

Semi-realistic 

23 

17 

i3 

3 

3 

Realistic 

62 

65 

80 

97 

13 

1 

Unrealistic 

7 

3 

2 

Semi-realistic 

10 

10 

3 

Realistic 

88 

83 

97 

100 

15 

1 

Unrealistic 

2 

Semi-realistic 

5 

3 

Realistic 

100 

95 

100 

100 

(*  Zero  scores  are  not  included.) 


Sex  differences  in  length  of  gestation  estimates 

When  the  realistic  scores  are  broken  down  by  sex,  as  Table  1 1.3  shows, 
it  is  evident  that  there  are  perceptible  sex  differences  in  most  age 
groups  in  the  early  years,  a  greater  proportion  of  girls  than  boys  in  all 
countries  scoring  'realistically'  at  7  and  9  years  (English  9-year-olds 
the  exception)  and  11-year-old  Australian  girls  also.  The  widest  dis- 
crepancy of  scores  is  at  9  years  in  Sweden  (girls  80  per  cent  compared 
with  boys  53  per  cent).  It  is  possible  that  girls  are  more  motivated  to 
learn  in  this  area  than  boys,  due  to  either  biological  self-interest  or 
closeness  to  mother  and  identification  with  her,  particularly  in  the 
early  years  (see  chapter  7). 

The  gestation  process 

The  question  *What  happens  to  a  baby  while  it  is  inside  the  mother?' 
invited  the  children  to  provide  descriptions  of  what  they  thinlc  hap- 
pened during  the  gestation  period.  Frequently  simplistic  responses, 
such  as  *It  kicks'  or  *It  grows'  were  given,  and  follow-up  questions  were 
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5  7  9  11  13  J5 

AGE 

Figure  1  LI    Children  scoring  realistic  levels  on  'length  of  gestation' 
scale  by  country  and  age-year 

needed  to  get  the  children  to  elaborate  and  explain  what  the  gestation 
process  was.  An  analysis  of  the  type'and  range  of  answers  indicated  that 
the  item  could  be  scaled,  both  in  Piagetian  terms  of  cognitive  levels  and 
in  terms  of  biological  realism.  The  criteria  for  scoring  are  set  out  in 
Table  11.4  with  the  Piagetian  levels  identified  and  the  descriptions 
illustrating  the  levels  of  biological  realism  achieved. 

The  gestation  period  and  what  happens  to  the  'baby'  can  be  seen  in 
several  ways.  It  can  be  seen  as  a  series  of  random  events,  as  a  purposive 
period  of  preparation  for  birth,  as  a  foetal  developmental  process  and 
as  a  nurturing-feeding  process  in  which  food  and  the  means  of  receiving 
it  become  the  major  focus  of  interest.  In  this  last  identified  area  con- 
siderable confusion  was  evident,  the  umbilical'cord  often  confused  with 
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TABLE  1 1 .3  Percentage  of  children  achieving  realistic  level  on  the 
'length  of  gestation '  scale  by  country,  age-year  and  sex 

(N=838) 

 ^-^  


A  ustralia 


England 


North 
America 


Sweden 


Age-year 

Boy 

Girl 

^oy 

Girl 

Boy 

Girl 

Boy 

Girl 

5 

5 

1 

13 

7 

5 

10 

5 

20 

14 

27 

40 

9 

25 

45 

35 

30 

20 

40 

53 

80 

11 

50 

75 

70 

60 

80 

80 

100 

93 

13 

90 

85 

75 

90 

100 

94 

100 

100 

15 

100 

100 

95 

95 

IQiO 

100 

100 

100 

TABLE  1 1 .4  Criteria  for  scoring  the  'gestation  process'  scale 


Piagetian  levels 
Pre-opcrations 


Score     Category  and  description 


Transitional 


Concrete 
operations 


Transitional 
and  formal 
operations 


0  No  response,  don*t  know,  'Nothing'  or 
nonsense. 

1  Monocentric  -  one  aspect  only.  <It  just 
grows';  end  purpose  only  seen  'It  has  to 
get  bom*;  single  activities  *It  turns  round 
on  its  back',  'It  kicks,  crawls,  cries,  tries 
to  breathe*. 

2  A%tificialisms  Digestive  artificialism,  focus 
on  receiving  food  to  make  baby  grow; 
eating  and  receiving  food;  God  cares  for  it, 
God  makes  it  grow. 

3  Semi-physical  explanations  —  some  devel- 
opmental process  grasped.  Change  occurs 
of  its  own  momentum  —  Anthropocentric. 
Two  or  three  factors  but  not  co-ordinated 
in  system. 

4  Physical  explanations  tinged  with  cgocen- 
tricisms.  More  sophisticated  'gradualism'. 
Awareness  of  a  physical  process  but 
description  is  explanation.  Need  for 
separate  food-digestive  systems  seen. 

5  Propositional  thinking  —  moving  towards  a 
less  naive  and  logically  operational  state- 
ment. Grasps  the  diffusion  process  of 
feeding  in  the  womb.  Gradual  growth  in 
cellular  division,  skeletal  growth,  embryo 
to  foetus. 
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the  windpipe,  the  spmiil  cord  and  the  falJopian  tube.  Since  the  storing  . 
of  0  and  1  are  self-evident,  our  examples  of  responses  below  start  at 
score  2. 


Score  2  Artificialisms 

'It  gets  made  and  they  put  all  the  different  parts  on  it,  the  arms 
and  legs'  (Australian  girl,  7  years);  *God  makes  it  grow  (Q)  by 
feeding  it,  by  giving  Mum  food.  The  baby  eats  it  through  the 
mouth'  (North  Anierican  boy,  5  years);  *It  eats  and  kicks.  It 
looks  at  TV  there  inside,  I  was  looking  at  Speedway  when  I 
was  in  mother's  tummy'  (Swedish  boy,  5  years).  An  English 
girl,  aged  7,  who  estimated  that  the  gestation  process  took  only 
seven  weeks,  states  a  developmental  view  but  artificialist  causes, 
*I  just  think  God  makes  it  grow.  It  gets  a  nose,  fingers  and 
fingernails'. 


Score  3  Semhphysical  explanations 

'It  grows  with  food,  milk  shakes  and  sandwiches  and  spaghetti. 
It  starts  to  crawl  through  the  tunnel'  (Australian  girl,  7  years); 
'It  grows  and  gets  bigger.  It  talks,  kicks,  eats  its  mother's  food. 
I  have  heard  that  through  mother's  navel.  It's  the  same  thing  as  for 
the  cow  mother'  (Swedish  boy,  5  years);  *The  baby  grows,  I've  seen 
disgusting  pictures  where  the  feet  and  hands  are  like  buns'  (Swedish 
girl,  7  years).  An  English  boy,  estimating  gestation  to  take  4  years 
says,  'It  grows  with  mother's  energy,  or  God's,  I  don't  know.  First 
they're  little  round  balls  then  their  legs  and  bodies  grow,  and 
their  heads'. 


Score  4  Physical  explanations 

'It  gets  more  prepared  to  go  into  the  outside  world.  It  gets  a  head, 
a  face,  then  legs,  arms,  body  and  its  insides.  It  gets  hair  and  teeth 
and  eyes'  (Australian  giil,  9  years);  'It  grows  a  tail  like  a  fish  and 
feeds  through  the  mother's  fallopian  tube.  The  tail  disappears  as 
it  grows'  (English  boy,  9  years);  'It  grows  into  a  human  baby.  It 
sucks  in  the  mother's  blood  and  uses  it  to  stay  in  the  mother's 
tummy'  (North  American  girl,  11  years);*'The  placenta  grows  to 
feed  it,  to  give  it  blood  so  it  can  live.  The  umbilical  cord  feeds  the 
baby.  It  gradually  turns  to  face  the  other  way'  (Australian  boy, 
1 1  years);  'It  starts  growing  and  feeds  on  the  mother's  milk. 
(Q)  It's  produced  in  the  mother's  breasts  and  he  sucks  it  from 
the  inside'  (English  boy,  13  years).  ^ 
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Score  5  Fropositional  thinking 

There  is  no  higher  score,  so  that  transitional  and  formal  operational 
answers  are  scored  together,  due  to  the  difficulties  in  scoring  with 
any  reliability  at  this  level.  Many  biological  inaccuracies  are  evident 
but  the  beginnings  of  a  systematic  theory  are  there.  'The  cells  join 
and  make  an  embryo,  a  big  ceU  or  lots  of  cells.  These  produce  more 
and  some  eggs  and  grows  head  and  brain  and  eyes.  It  gets  nerves, 
which  grows.  It  just  goes  on  like  that  because  of  the  cells'  (Australian 
boy,  1 1  years);  *lt  starts  forming  and  growing,  producing  cells  and 
shaping  arms,  getting  a  brain.  Hearts  and  lungs  form  and  go.into 
action.  (Q)  Its  caused  by  certain  chemicals'  (North  American  girl, 
13  years);  'It  develops  by  cells  dividing,  gradually  growing  into  a 
human.  It's  the  nutrients  it  gets  from  the  mo^ier's  blood  . .  .'  (English 
boy,  15  years);  It's  connected  to  the  mother  by  the  placenta,  wliich 
protects  it  and  gives  it  oxygen  ahd  makes  it  grow.  It  develops  its  own 
characteristics.  It  all  happens  in  the  womb  by  meiosis.  It  takes  three 
montJis  before  it  looks  like  a  baby'  (Australian  girl,  15  years). 

The  difficulty  of  this  item  is  seen  in  the  results  in  Table  11.5,  only 
one  country,  Sweden,  achieving  50  per  cent  of  its  15-year-olds  at  the 
highest  score.  There  is  a  clear  scale,  the  characteristic  move  from  low 
to  higli  scores  to  be  seen  from  left  to  right  in  each  country.  Tlie  distri- 
bution of  percentages  is  reasonably  symmetrical,  showing  Increasing 
understanding  with  increasing  age.  The  majority,  however,  except  in  the 
Swedish  results,  fail  to  achieve  transitional  to  formal  operations  (score 
5)  remaining  at  tlie  concrete  operational  level.  This  illustrates  our  com- 
ments made  earlier  about  the  invisible'  nature  of  gestation  and  how 
cliildren  must  tind  it  hard  to  understand  even  wh^tt  is  explained  in 
detail.  We  suspect,  however,  that  few  children  do  g^^fi^**^  plana  tic  n 
in  detail  or  in  sequential  descriptions.  The  low  scores  even  at  secondary^ 
school  level  would  indicate  that  biology  when  taught  may  not  cover 
human  biology  at  all  adequately.  We  shall  refer  to  this  matter  at  a 
later  time. 

The  mean  scores  for  each  age  groups  are  set  out  in  Table  11.6  and 
in  graph  form  in  Figure  1 1.2.  The  higher  scores  of  the  Swedish  cliildren 
were  at  once  evident  with  the  familiar  ^catching  up'  process  occurring, 
as  in  many  other  Items.  Overall,  the  niajority  of  children  appear  to 
achieve  concrete  operations  on  this  Item  by  the  age  of  11  (tiie  English 
do  so  marginally  but  not  clearly  until  13  years)  but  the  English-speaking 
countries  do  not  get  much  higher.  This  is  seen  clearly  in  Table  11.5. 

Sex  differences  on  the  'gestation  process'  scale  « 
T-tests  were  used  to  determine  If  there  were  significant  boys'  and  girls' 
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TAB LE  1 1 .5  Percentages  ofchUdren 's  scores  on  the  'gestation  process '  scale  by  country  and  age-year  (N  =  838 ) 
Age-year     A  ustralia  England  North  A merica 

1    2     3     4     5         1     2     3     4     5         1     2     3     4  5 


Sweden 

1     2  3 


5  58  23  5  -  -  48  35  3  10  -  67    13  8  -  ~  37  40  Vl  3^^ 

I  M  m  \\  W  ~  M  3  3^  ^3  10  -  17     7  57  20  - 

9  34  10  28  28  -  23  5  23  40  5  33     7  37  17     3  7     3  67  20  3 

\\  '0  -  38  42  10  18  7  30  40  5  10    10  16  37   27  7  -  30  57  7 

\\  17  3  23  44  13  13  13  24  35  15  6,    6  24  39   24  3  -  10  77  l2 

1^  -  5  15  62  18  3  15  13  43  28  3     3  26  29   39  7  -  7  33  50 
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Figure  11.2   Mean  scores  on  the  'gestation  process'  scale  by  country 
and  age-year 

TABLE  1 1.6  Mean  scores  of  children  on  the  'gestation  process'  scale 
by  country  and  age-year  (N  —  838) 


Age-year       Australia  England  North  America  Sweden 

5  1.18/  1.65  1.18  1.80 

7  2.03  1.90  1.90  2.80 

9  2.48  1.85  2.40  3.10 

1  1  3.43  3.08  3.60  3.57 

13  3.33  3.28  3.71  3.90 

15  3.98  3.78  3.96  4.10 


scores.  The  results  showed  that  sex  differences  were  apparent  in  ten  of 
the  eighteen  age  cohorts  within  the  English-speaking  samples,  boys 
scoring  consistently  higher  on  this  scale.  In  contrast,  the  Swedish 
sample  yields  only  one  age  cohort  at  7  years  where  there  is  a  significant 
sex  difference  in  scoring,  the  girls  scoring  higher  than  the  boys  (see 
Table  B.19,  Appendix  B).  This  is  confirmed  by  analyses  of  variance 
(see  Appendix  D,  Tables  D.l  and  D.9  especially). 

While  these  "^results  may  reflect  genuine  differences  between  boys' 
and  girls'  thinking  on  this  item,  we  conclude  that  the  differences  are 
more  satisfactorily  explained  by  less  reliable  interviewer  returns  with 
the  English-speaking  samples.  Scorer  reliabilities  on  this  item  are  high 
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(0.91)  but  in  collecting  tiie  data,  that  is  the  responses  in  the  intervjew, 
there  were  considerable  dilTerences  in  length  of  answer  received,  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  response.  This  is  reflected  in  the  lower  scores  achieved 
by  gills.  The  Swedish  exception  would  support  this  view,  particularly 
in  view  of  other  results  reported  in  this  chapter. 


*Whcrc  does  the  baby  exit  at  birth?' 

There  is  no  obvious  orifice  by  which  a  baby  may  leave  the  mother's 
'tummy\  certainly  not  in  children's  ideas  about  childbirth  until  a 
comparatively  late  stage  in  development.  When  children  were  asked 
'Where  does  the  baby  get  out  of  the  mother's  body?',  the  replies  revealed 
a  wide  variety  of  possibilities.  All  apertures  in  the  human  body  were 
suggested  -  mouth,  ears,  nose,  eyes  and  anus  —  as  well  as  what  must 
appear  as  a  semi-closed  opening,  the  navel,  popularly  referred  to  as  *the 
belly  button'.  A  large  group  of  children  scoring  no  obvious  exit  hole,  or 
hstening  to  adult  conversations,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  cutting 
the  mother  open  is  the  only  explanation.  There  were  some  difficulties 
in  clarifying  what  children  meant  when  they  referred  to  *the  bottom' 
as  the  exit  for  the  baby,  as  in  a  previous  item  (see  chapter  9),  since  it 
could  refer  to  anus,  urethra  or  vagina,  and  the  phrase  *from  between 
her  legs'  was  often  used.  Despite  this  it  was  possible  to  arrange  the  exits 
(or  caesarean  method)  in  a  hierarchical  scale  and  score  the  responses 
accordingly.  The  scoring  criteria  are  set  out  in  Table  1 1.7.  In  allocating 
scores,  correct  or  incorrect  terminology  did  not  influence  the  result, 
only  a  clarification  was  sought  about  what  was  precisely  meant  by 
'bottom'  or  'between  the  legs'  or  'the  penis  part  of  the  lady'.  Examples 
of  the  various  responses  are  given  below. 


TABLE  1 1 .7   Criteria  for  scoring  the  'birth  exit'  scale 


Score 

Descriptions 

0 

No  response,  don't  know,  nonsense  answers. 

1 

Mouth,  ears,  nose,  or  othet*  unexplained  apertures. 

Anus  or  navel. 

3 

Caesarean  always,  usually  from  'stomach'  occasionally  from 
'chest'. 

4 

Vagina,  including  Caesarean  only  in  an  emergency. 

{ 

Score  I 

'It  comes  out  of  the  mouth.  They  operate  by  a  special  machine' 
(Australian 'boy,  9  years). 
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TABLE  1 1.8   Percentages  of  scores  on  the  'birth  exit*  scale  by  country  and  age-year  (N—838) 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

13 

23 

22 

13 

3 

53 

17 

13 

5 

21 

42 

13 

43  7 

37 

7 

5 

22 

35 

28 

8 

40 

23 

23 

3 

21 

47 

20 

47  - 

40 

9 

13 

43 

8 

35 

3 

33 

8 

43 

27 

27 

23 

17  - 

73 

11 

10 

90 

3 

22 

3 

72 

13 

20 

3 

50 
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77 

13 

14 

3 

83 
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Score  2 

'The  belly  button.  It's  the  birthday  button  where  you  was  born* 
(English  girl,  7  years);  'A  special,  part  of  the  bum.  (Q)  Where  you 
get  rid  of  poo'  (Australian  boy,  7  years). 

Score  3 

They  cut  the  stomach  open.  They  Ve  got  tools  to  get  the  baby  out' 
(North  American  boy,  1 1  years);  'Doctor  cuts  Mum's  stomach  open 
and  put  a  long  Band-Aid  on.  It's  where  they  put  it  in.  (Q)  The  baby 
when  it  was  tiny'  (English  girl,  5  years). 


Score  4 

'The  opening  just  behind  the  vagina.  (Q)  Some  tubes  that  go  into 

the  vagina'  (English  boy,  1 1  years);  'The  vagina.  Sometimes  it's 

too  small  a  pelvis  and  has  to  be  cut  open.  Its  a  vasectomy'  (English 

girl,  13  years).  Most  older  children  said  the  one  word  'va^na'.  ^ 

The  scores,  set  out  in  Table  11.8,  show  a  typical  scaling  sequence, 
low  scores  predominating  in  the  earliest  ages  and  highest  scores  in  the 
oldest  age  cohorts.  The  hierarcliical  order  is  reasonably  symmetrical. 
In  the  English-speaking  countries  the  realistic  explanation  (score  4) 
occurs  in  the  majority  of  children  by  11  years,  the  Australian  children 
having  the  greater  proportion  (90  per  cent)  and  the  North  American 
the  least  (50  per  cent).  In  Sweden  the  r€?alistic  level  is  achieved  by  9 
years,  although  40  per  cent  of  children  do  so  as  early  as  7  years.  Even 
more  striking  is  that  37  per  cent  of  Swedish  5-year-olds  give  a  realistic 
answer.  There  is  a  marked  lack  of  varied  response  in  the  Swedish  chil- 
dren, only  two  children  mentioningCaesarean^^  these  are  aged  5  years, 
aU  other  age  groups  responding  by  'anus'  (scorefc)  or  Vagina'  (score  4). 
The  highest  scores  are  set  out  in  graph  form  in  Figure  1 1.3. 

Several  observations  can  be  made  about  these.  First  the  anus  response 
is  very  evident  among  5-  and  7-year-olds,  particularly  strong  in  the 
English  and  Swedish  children.  It  is  also  surprisingly  high  (43  per  cent) 
in  Australian  9-year-olds,  although  this  figure  may  be  slightly  inflated 
by  translation  of  the  term  'bottom'  or  'bum'  into  what  was  actually 
meant.  These  results  would  appear  to  support  Freud's  cloacal  theory 
of  how  children  explain  the  'birth  exit'  (see  chapter  1).  It  is  also  con- 
sistent with  tlie  'digestive  faDacy',  very  strongly  held  by  the  younger 
children,  that  the  origin  of  babies  can  be  explained  by  mother  eating 
food.  Motlier  eats  food  and  she  becomes  fat.  The  food  is  the  baby  and 
it  comes  out  where  food  normaDy  comes  out,  through  the  anus.  The 
syllogism  is  complete. 
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Figure  11,3  Percentages  of  highest  score  on  *birth  exit'  scale  by 
country  and  age-year 

The  second  observation  about  the  'birth  exit'  results  is  that  the 
Caesarean  operation  as  the  normal  process  of  delivery  is  seen  as  a  popu- 
lar explanation  particularly  in  the  North  American  responses,  among 
5-  and  7-ycar-olds.  It  is  consistent  witli  artificialist  explanations  by 
many  children  of  this  age  and  represents  a  second  operation.  The  baby 
was  put  in  by  the  doctor,  incubated  and  then  taken  out,  each  stage 
requiring  an  operation.  This  appears  to  be  a  fairly  recently  developed 
medical  myth,  'conception  and  birth  by  Caesarean'. 


Sex  differences  on  the  *birth  exit'  scale 

In  most  age  cohorts  there  were  few  discrepancies  between  boys'  and 
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girls'  scores,  but  in  separating  out  the  higliest  score  by  sex,  some  differ- 
ences were  evident.  Some  differences,  with  more  girls  scoring  at  the 
realistic  level  than  boys,  were  present  in  Swedish  5-year-olds  (54  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent),  Swedish  7-year-olds  (47  per  cent  to  33  per  cent) 
and  Swedish  9-year-olds  (87  per  cent  to  60  per  cent).  Tttty  could  also 
be  seen  in  Australian  5-year-old  girls  (20  per  cent  to  5Wr  cent)  and 
Australian  9-year-old  "girls  (45  per  cent  to  25  p^r  cent).  The  North 
American  children  showed  a  dominance  in  the  otfyer  dii^ection,  more 
American  boys  than  girls  having  a  liighest  score  at  5  years  (15  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent),  7  years  (32  per  cent  to  7  per  cent)  and  9  years  (33  per 
cent  to  13  per  cent).  The  only  other  marked  difference  is  at  11  years 
where  87  per  cent  of  Swedish  boys  have  the  highest  score  compared 
with  the  girls'  67  per  cent.  However,  only  four  age  cohorts  reveal 
statistically  significant  differenced  between  the  sexes  (see  Appendix 
B,  Table  B.18).  The  main  effects  of  sex,  as  the  ANOVA  results  indicate 
(see  Appendix  D.l),  are  not  significant. 

Explanations  of  birth  necessity 

*Why  would  the  baby  have  to  come  out  (of  the  mother)?'  was  the 
question  aslced  after  children  had  made  an  estimate  of-4he  length  of 
gestation.  Although  a  few  estimates  of  the  gestation  period  seemed  to 
be  endless  COver  a  hundred  years'),  children  recognised  that  the  process 
had  to  end.  It  was  recognised  as  'necessary'  for  the  child  to  be  born  and 
to  leave  the  mother's  body.  The  various  reasons  for  this  necessity,  how- 
ever, differed  considerably  from  mere  physical  discomfort  or  incon- 
venience to  'completion  of  time'  and  'developmental  necessity'.  The 
criteria  for  scoring  were  devised  in  terms  of  biological  realism,  the 
details  of  which  are  set  out  in  Table  11.9.  Examples  of  scores  at  each 
level  are  set  out  below.  ' 

Score  0  Nonsense  ansv^ers  * 
'So  it  win  grow     to  be  good'  (Australian,  boy,  5  years). 

Score  1  Physical  inconvenience  or  discomfort 

'I  didn't  want  to  come  out,  because  I  thought  it  was  nice  in 
mother's  tummy'  (Swedish  girl,  5  years);  'The  baby  would  get 
tired  of  being  in  there,  and  people  would  get  tired  of  waiting' 
(English  boy,  5  years);  'Mums  couldn't  walk,  she'd  be  too  fat 
and  heavy'  (North  American  girl,  7  years);  'The  nurse  and  the 
mother  want  it  out.  (Q)  They  want  to  have  a  baby  to  nurse' 
(Australian  girl,  5  years). 
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r  A  B LK  11 Oiteria  for  scoring  the  'birth  necessity '  scale 


Score     Criteria  and  descriptions  * 

0  Don't  know,  no  response.  Non-comprehension,  nonsense 
answers  or  repetition.  To  see  its  mummy'. 

1  Physical  inconvenience  or  discomfort   For  mother,  baby, 
also  nurse  or  friends.  Mother:  heavy,  kicks,  hurts,  tiring,  too 
fat,  'She  wants  a  child'.  Baby:  cramped,  hot,  bored,  squashed. 

2  Physical  impossibility   For  mother  or  baby,  can't  stay  forever, 
can't  grow  more,  too  big  to  stay  or  get  out.  Can't  breathe  or 
eat  enough  to  survive.  To  get  air  or  food. 

3  Survival  explanations   Death  danger  to  mother  or  baby  by 
suffocation,  starvation,  burst  stomach.  Danger  of  deformity. 
May  have  to  operate.  Or  Social  extension  argument  Danger 
to  civilisation.  To  experience  wider  social  experience.  To 
learn  to  live,  to  live  its  own  life,  wants  mummy  or  friends. 
Must  come  out  to  grow.  Wants  to  learn  to  talk. 

4  Completion  of  time  Full  term,  fully  developed.  Bursting  of 
sac  or  bubble.  Ready  to  come  out,  it's  due,  natural,  destined. 
It  knows  when,  instinct.  It's  finished  growing.  Can  exist  now 
outside.  Trying  to  move,  push  or  kick  its  way  out. 

5  Developmental  necessity    Foetus  development  finished. 
Labour  pains,  birth  pangs,  baby  forced  out.  Mother's  muscular 
contractions.  Message  to  brain,  *It's  progran^med'. 

 1  

Score  2  Physical  impossibility 

*It  wants  some  milk  to  dank,  more  f<lod'  (Australian  boy,  7  years); 
'He  gets  too  big  in  there.  He  can't  stay  there  forever.  He  can't 
breathe  in  there.  It  stops  growing  in  there.  There's  no  room  to 
grow'  (North  American  girl,  9  years);  *The  body  can't  take  it  any 
more,  it  can't  stretch  further'  (English  girl,  1 1  years). 

Score  3  Survival  and  social  extension  explanations 

^Mother  would  die.  Her  stomach  isn't  big,  it'd  get  too  big  and 
she'd  burst'  (Swedish  girl,  9  years);  To  see  the  world,  to  see  his 
mother  and  family.  (Q)  So  it  can  learn  to  live.  So  it  can  learn  to 
write  and  learn  how  not  to  spill  things  over  the  carpet'  (Australian 
boy,  7  years). 

Score  4  Completion  of  time 

It's  the  way  life  goes.  It  comes  out  to  start  a  new  life.  (Q)  So  it 
can  be  fully  grown.  It  forces  its  way  down,  its  ready  to  come  out' 
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'    (Australian  boy,  13  years);  *It's  in  a  big  bubble  and  itmight  break. 
It's  fully  fonned,  it's  ready  tq  live  on  its  own  aw^ly  from  mother' 
(English  girl,  15  years);  'lt*s  finished.  It's  ready  to  come  out.  It's 
functions  are  prepared  for  life  outside  the'rnother'  (Swedish  giri, 
15  years). 

Score  5  Developmental  necessity 

It's  able  to  survive  on  its  own.  It  needs  no  internal  nutrition.  It'$ 
developed  its  own  nervous  system,  to  breathe,  eat,  4igest,  every- 
thing is  ready'  (North  American  boy,  13  years);  It's  pushed  by 
the  cervix,  down  the  vagina  and  out  by  contractions.  They're  , 
called  labour  pains*  (English  girl,  15  years);  'A  message  is  sent 
somewhere  and  it's  activated.  (Q)  The  muscles  are  activated  and 
the  baby  comes  out.  The  bodyJs  rea,dy  and  can't  wait.  The  water 
in  the  sac  breaks'  (Australian  boy,  15  years). 

The  results  may  be  seen  in  Table  11.10.  Some  characteristics  of  a 
scale  are  visible  but  not  as  symmetrically  as  in  some  previous  scores. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  perceptible  move  to  higher  scores  with  increas- 
ing age.  The  difficulty  Vf  the  question  is  indicated  by  the  sparseness  of 
the  highest  level  (score  5\^However,  when  scores  4  and  5  are  combined, 
and  the  completion  of  tir^  and  developmental  necessity  categories  do 
overlap  to  some  extent,  ty  increased  proportion  of  higher  scores  with 
age  is  much  more  in  cjielence,  as  Table  11.11  indicates.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  Australian >mldren  score  earlier  and  in  greater  proportion 
later  than  the  chikfren  in  other  countries,  with  a  curious  dip  at  9  and 
1 1  years.  The  i^erican  children  after  no  highest  scores  in  the/early 
stages  develop  i^h  scores  at  1 5  years,  with  the  English  children  ycoring 
rather  high  at  Jl  and  13  years.  Curiously,  the  Swedish  children  on  this 
item  are  the  \fwesi  scorers,  revealing  an  earlier  start  but  not  the  highest 
scores  at  15  /ears.  The  general  increasing  nature  of  the  mean  scores  can 
be  seen  in  TaJle  11.12  and  in  graph  form  in  Figure  1 1 .4.  All  the  countries 
follow  each  otlier  closely,  the  Swedish  score  higher  at  5  years  but 
finishing  just  below  all  other  countries  at  15  years. 

Sex  differences  on  the  'birth  necessity'  scale 

On  mean  scores,  when  separated  by  sex,  t-tests  reveal  some  significant 
differences  between  boys' and  girls'  scores  in  several  age  cohorts,  7-year- 
old  Australian  and  English  boys  scoring  higher  ttoi  the  girls  of  that 
age.  North  American  boys  scoring  higher  at  11,  l^nd  15  years,  and 
Australian  boys  at  13  and  15  years.  There  is  one  marked  sex  difference 
in  the  Swedish  sample  at  7  years,  the  girls  scoring  significantly  higher 
than  the  boys  (see  Table  B.20,  Appendix  B).  These  do  appear  to 
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TABLE  11.10     Percentages*  of  scores  on  the  'birth  necessity '  scale  by  country  and  age-year  (N—838)  ^ 
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Age-year 

A  ustralia 

12  3 

4 

5 

England 
I  2 

3 

4 

5 

North  America 
12     3  4 

5 

Sweden 
1  2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

-     18  43 

18 

33  35 

23 
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38   29   21  - 

20  27 

53 

7 

-    23  40 

28 

5 

15^  28 

30 

20 

23   30  43  - 

30  23 

40 

3 

9 

5    32  55 

5 

3 
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23 

25 

3 

17   30  40  10 

3 

3  30 

47 

10 

11 

3   23  45 

28 

8 

35 

28 

30 

-    23   23  43 

10 

3  30 

27 

37 

3 

13 

3    13  23 

38 

23 

-  30 

20 

50 

-     18   33  49 

-  20 

30 

37 

10 

15 

5  13 

73 

10 

-  10 

30 

53 

8 

-     13    10  65 

13 

-  10 

47 

40 

3 

(♦  Zero  scores  trc  not  included.) 
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TA  BLE  i  1 ,1 1    Percentages  of  highest  scores  (4  and  5)  on  the  'birth 
necessity*  scale  by  country  and  age-year  (N—838) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

18 

3 

33 

20 

3 

9 

8 

28 

13 

10 

11 

28 

58 

53 

40 

13 

61 

50 

49 

47 

15 

83  . 

61 

78 

43 

5  7  9  11  13  15 

AGE 

Figure  11.4  Mean  scores  on  the  'birth  necessity' scale  by  country 
and  age-year 

indicate  overall  some  genuine  sex  differences  on  this  item  and  are  con- 
firmed by  ANOVA  results  as  listed  in  Appei^ix  D.  Three-way  inter- 
actions between  sex,  age-year  and  country  are  also  significant. 

Summary  and  discussion 

Children  were  asked  questions  covering  four  areas,  the  length  of  ges- 
tation, the  birth  exit  of  a  baby  from  its  mother*s  body  and  the  reasons 
for  birth  occurring  at  a  particular  time. 

Estimations  of  the  gestation  period  were  scored  on  unrealistic, 
semi-realistic  and  realistic  answers,  the  last  named  being  any  period 
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TABLE  11.12   Mean  scores  of  the  'birth  necessity' scale  by  country 
and  age-year  (N  =  838) 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Svi^eden 

5 

1.55 

1.80 

1.61 

2.33 

7 

2.05 

2.40 

2.13 

2.10 

9 

2.68 

2.80 

2.53 

2.43 

11 

2.93 

2.80 

3.40 

3,07 

13 

3.58 

3.20 

3.32 

3,27 

15 

3.88 

3.58 

3.77 

3.37 

from  8  to  10  months.  The  Swedish  children  proved  the  earlier  realistic 
scorers  at  9  years,  the  English-speaking  countries  generally  achieving 
realistic  responses  by  11  years.  Girls  were  found  in  most  groups  to 
score  realistically  at  an  earlier  age,  possibly  due  to  greater  concern  and 
interest  in  this  area. 

The  gestation  process  was  scored  on  Piagetian  criteria  with  equivalent 
biological  realism  levels,  the  Swedish  children  again  scoring  higher  on 
the  scale  at  5  years  and  finishing  higher  at  1 5  years.  Overall,  the  majority 
of  children  found  the  item  difficult,  since  it  describes  an  'invisible' 
experience  not  open  to  first-hand  exploration;  the  scores  of  transitional 
—  formal  operational  thinking  were  rarely  achieved.  Concrete  oper- 
ations were  evident  at  year  11  but  children  did  not  progress  much 
higher  than  this  area  in  the  15-year-old  groups.  Considerable  sex  dis- 
crepancies were  found  in  scores,  the  boys  tending  to  score  significantly 
higher  than  the  girls  in  the  English-speaking  samples. 

In  trying  to  determine  the  birth  exit  of  the  baby  from  its  mother's 
body,  children  chose  every  orifice  possible,  and  large  numbers  at  5  and 
7  chose  Caesarcan,  by  cutting  the  child  out  of  'the  stomach',  as  the 
normal  means  of  childbirth.  Larger  numbers,  however,  identified  the 
anus  as  the  normal  exit,  appearing  to  support  Freud's  cloaca!  theory 
and  the  'digestive  fallacy'  of  food  as  the  causative  origin  of  babies  in 
the  early  years.  At  9,  Swedish  children  tend  to  achieve  realistic  ideas 
of  the  vagina  as  the  birth  exit  whereas  in  English-speaking  countries  it 
was  1 1  years.  Girls  appear  to  be  better  informed  earlier  than  boys. 

In  reviewing  children's  explanations  of  why  birth  becomes  necessary 
after  a  certain  period  of  gestation,  these  begin  with  younger  children  in 
terms  of  physical  inconvenience  and  discomfort  and  proceed  in  middle 
to  late  childhood  in  terms  of  mother's  or  baby's  survival.  Few  older 
children  saw  developmental  necessity  in  sophisticated  or  realistic  terms, 
being  satisfied  with  the  idea  of  'readiness'  or  completion  of  time  as 
a  sufficient  explanation.  More  sophisticated  and  realistic  explanations, 
attempting  to  identify  and  describe  the  biological  process,  did  not  really 
appear  until  15  years  of  age,  the  majority  at  that  age  still  preferring 
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simplistic  explanatiotiii.  This  does  not  in  our  view  argue  for  a  level  of 
difficulty  in  posing  this  question  to  children  but  the  probable  dearth 
of  instruction  in  human  biology  and  human  procreation  in  schools, 
even  among  the  adolescent  population.  Animal  analogies  and  two- 
dimensional  illustrations  may  appear  to  present  the  facts,  but  we 
suspect  that  instruction  in  such  complex  biological  processes  is  either 
not  attempted  or  is  too  vaguely  presented. 

As  we  have  commented  earlier,  unless  mothers  during  that  period 
of  gestation  have  helped  their  children  to  understand  what  is  happening 
inside  them  by  using  pregnancy  as  an  educative  period,  children  will 
have  little  concrete  experience  upon  which  to  base  their  understanding. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  potential  for  the  best  conditions  of  educating 
children  did  exist  in  the  samples  chosen,  since  every  subject  had  a 
younger  brother  or  sister,  thus  providing  experience  of  the  gestation 
period  and  advent  of  a  new  baby  in  the  family.  From  the  results  reported 
we  would  postulate  that  few  parents  utilised  the  arrival  of  a  new  baby 
to  educate  their  children  in  these  matters.  We  would  also  suggest  that 
the  children  received  little  in  their  sex  education  or  human  relations 
courses  (if  they  had  received  any  such  instruction^t  school  by  the  time 
they  were  interviewed)  to  help  them  develop  an  understanding  of  birth 
processes,  except  in  the  case  of  children  in  the  Swedish  sample. 

The  fact  that  most  Swedish  children  had  attained  realistic  perceptions 
of  the  gestation  period  and  the  birth  exit  by  9  years  of  age  is  probably 
an  indicator  of  the  advantage  they  experienced  in  a  compulsory  sex 
education  programme  from  the  age  of  8  years  (linner,  1978).  Evidence 
taken  in  aU  the  areas  from  which  the  English-speaking  samples  were 
chosen  indicated  that  sex  education  was  a  contentious  matter,  and 
school  authorities  tended  to  limit  most  of  this  instruction  to  the  sec- 
ondary or  high  school  age  groups;  and  then  often  when  parental  per- 
mission had  been  secured.  It  is  clear,  tlierefore,  that  Swedish  children 
had  an  advantage  in  addition  to  a  wider  societal  tolerance  of  sexual 
matters  and  less  inhibition  in  discussing  such  matters  with  children. 
The  effectivism  of  Swedish  school  poUcy  in  introducing  such  courses 
in  the  pre-pubertal  period  is  well  illustrated  in  most  of  the  results 
reported  in  this  chapter. 

^On  the  'birth  necessity'  scale,  however,  the  Swedish  results  are  lower 
than  the  English-speaking  samples  and  no  such  early  advantage  appears. 
^  The  best  indicator  is  that  of  mean  scores  in  ^^ch  age  cohort  (Table  1  LI  2) 
and  shows  the  Swedish  children  only 'a  Little  behind  their  Enghsh- 
speaking  peers.  We  would  posit  two  .possible  reasons  to  explain  this 
difference.  The  first  is  that  the  answers  in  the  English-speaking  cohorts 
were  much  fuller,  the  interviewers  having  acquired  more  experience 
through  the  pilot  interviews  and  in  formulating  the  final  interview 
schedule.  In  providing  explanations  for  why  babies  are  bom  after  a 
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certain  pewi>d  >?estation,  lufleT  aliswers  tend  to  be  scored  slightly 
luglier,  since  ambiguities  in  nuances  can  be  used  to  deterniine  scores 
more  accurately.  Tlie  Swedish  interviewers,  trained  by  the  authors,  did 
not  generaUy  ehcit  responses  aii  full  as  those  Tor  the  other  countries, 
and  therefore  poorer  interviewer  reUability  intervened  to  obscure  the 
real  results.  A  second  reason  may  have  been  in  the  translation  of 
responses,  a  common  difficulty  in  cross-cultural  studies,  wliich  would 
hnut  accurate  scoring  of  the  item.  The  two  reasons  together  compound 
the  problem. 

Such  difficulties  did  not  appear  to  alTect  the  first  two  items,  the 
length  of  gestation  and  identifying  the  birth  exit,  since  terse,  mono- 
syllabic, ont^-word' factual  answers  were  more  easily  and  more  accurately 
scored.  From  this  it  can  be  inferred  not  that  the  Swedish  teenagers  in 
fpartiCular  were  backward  in  'birth  necessity'  explanations,  but  that 
their  advantage  on  this  item  of  an  earlier  systematic  sex  education  pro- 
gramme cannot  be  cJfhionstrated. 

On  the  'biith  exit'  item  tlie  results  proVoke  two  observations.  The 
first  Is  that  the  comparative  frequency  of  younger  cliildren's  klentifi- 
cation  of  'birth  exit'  as  the  anus  tends  to  support  Freud's  theory  that 
young  children  generahse  dn  tliis  way  (Freud,  1963),  known  as  the 
cltiacal  theory.  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  'digestive  fallacy',  very 
strongly  held  by  the  younger  children,  that  the  origin  of>babies  can  be 
^  explained  by  mother  eating  food.  Mother  eats  food  and  she  becomes 
fat..  The  food  is  the  baby  and  it  comes  out  where  food  normally  comes 
out,  througlY^the  onus.  The  syllogism  is  complete  (Bernstein,  1973, 
Bernstein  and  Cowan,  1975). 

The  second  obser\-ation  about  the  'birth  pxit'  result?  is  that 'the 
Caesarean  operation  as  the  nonnal  process  of  delivery  is  also  seen  as  a 
popular  explanation  among  5-  and  7-year-olds,  It  is  consistent  with 
artificiahst  expl^anations  (Piaget,  1930)  by  many  children  of  this  age 
and  represents  a  second  operation.  The  baby  was  put  in  by  the  doctor, 
incubated  and  then  token  out,  each  stage  requiring  an  operation.  This 
appears  to  be  a  fairly  recently  developed  medical  myth,  'conception 
;irnd  birth  by  Cac%arean\ 

Overall,  the  impression  is  reinforced  tliat  children  not  instructed  in 
this  topic  of  gestation"  and  birth  find  its  invisible'  nature  difficult  to 
comprehend.  They  frequently  resort  to  explanations  by  mytliology,  as 
they  do  so  in  explaining  the  origin  of  babies,  the  medical  mytlis  of 
hospitals,  operations  -  particularly  the  cutting  open  of  mother  to  insert 
and  withdraw  a  baby,  which  is  strongly  held  in  the  early  years.  The 
doubt' remains  whether  this  topic  is  covered  adequately  in  biology  or 
human  relations  courses  in  the  countries  from  which  these  samples 
are  drawn. 
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12  Coitus  and  the  sex  determination 
of  babies 


Two  areas  are  closely  linked  with  the  previous  biologically  IrasCd  ques- 
tions, najnely  the  function  of  coitus  in  human  life,  and  how  a  baby's 
sex  is  determined.  Botli  areas  appear  to  be  difficult  for  children  to 
grasp,  not  ordy  because  of  strong  taboos  on  these  subjects  but  also 
because  they  are  by  their  nature  intrinsically  obscure.  Coitus  is  a  p'rivate 
activity,  especially  where  children  are  concerned,  parents  usually  taking 
carefully  thought-out  measures  to  prevent  children  witnessing  it,  even 
by  accident.  It  is  not  normally  a  matter  to  be  discussed  when  the 
family  is  together  and  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  reluctance 
of. children  to  recognise  parents  as  sexually  active  adults.  Nevertheless, 
the  majority  of  children  between  the  ages  of  9  and  11  years  are  begin- 
ning to  be  aware  of  coitus  as  a  causative  factor  in  the  making  of  babies, 
however  confused  and  unsophisticated  their  perceptions  are.The  authors 
were  interested  and  intrigued  to  find  out  if  children  perceived  any  func- 
tion beyond  the  progenitive  one  for  coitus. 

if  coitus  and  its  purposes  or  functions  are  a  mystery,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  sex  of  a- baby  appears  to  be  an  even  greater  one' for  chil- 
dren. How  it  is  determined  or  ^decided'  that  a  particular  baby  isHo  be 
a  boy  or  a  girl,  and  who  or  what  decides  it,  are  questions  rarely  asked 
by  children  themselves,  and  when  faced  with  the  problem  they  .reveal 
considerable  cognitive  difficulties.  If  the  antecedents  of  making  a  baby, 
coitus  itseli\  is  only  partially  comprehended,  the  connecting  of  this 
with,  the  sex  determination  of  babies-at  conception  is  viewed  and  ex- 
plained only  in  the  crudest  and-'  confused  terms  well  into  the  teenage 
years.  This  chapter  is  concerned  with'  two  basic  questions.  First;  do 
children  having  ideatified  coitus  as  a  necessary  process  in  making  a 
baby,  see  sexual  intercourse  as  having  other  purposes  or  functions? 
Second,  what  do  children  perceive  to  be  the  cause  or  d^terpiining 
factor  in  the  sex  identity  of  a  baby? 
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The  purposes  and  functions  of  coitus 

In  the  trial  interviews  it  became  apjiarent  that  cliildren  are  well  aware 
ot  some  activity  going  on  between  men  and  women  of  an  intimate 
nature.  Referring  to  sexual  intercourse  by  various  names  in  addition 
to  the  correct  ones,  such  pseudonyms  as  screwing,  humping,  rooting, 
having  contraceptions,  having  it  off»  or  even  more  vaguely  as  'doing  it', 
cliildren  revealed  this  awareness  increasingly  with  age.  Consequently, 
towards  the  end  of  the  interview  a  question  was  added  asking  those 
whre  had  already  made  reference  to  coitus,  'Apart  from  wanting  a  baby, 
,w#iy  do  people  want  to  make  love  (have  sex,  sexual  intercourse,  screw, 
hump)?'  Two  points  should  be  emphasised  about  this  question.  First, 
it  was  put  to  onJy  those  children  who  were  aware  of  coitus  and  had 
made  a  direct  reference  to  it  already  in  the  course  of  the  interview. 
It  came  under  tlie  lieading  of  a  'contingent'  question  and  was  asked 
subject  *only  to  certain  prior  responses.  The  second  point  to  note  is 
that  the  questioT^  was  franked  in  the  child's  actual  terminology,  the 
mterviewer  using  such  words  as  'sexual  intercourse'  only  if  the  child 
had  used  tliem.  For  example,  one  child  was  asked,  'Apart  from  wanting 
a  ba^y,  why  is  it  a  mum  and  dad  will  have  a  you-know-what  together 
in  bed'^'     the  exact  form  of  words  previously  used  by  the  boy  himself. 

The  number  of  children  asked  this  question  in  these  circumstances 
can  be  seen  in  Table  12.1  in  terms  of  the  percentages  of  each  age  cohort. 
In  practically  all  cases  the  reference  to  coitus  was  made  in  tlie  origin  of 
babies  discussion,  with  an  occasional  reference  when  sexual  differences 
between  men  and  women,  and  between  newborn  babies  were  discussed. 
From  the  age  of  7  years  tliose  chil-dren  who  made  this  reference  had 
dcjne  so  in  tlie  origin  of  babies  context.  Nevertlieless,  when  the  question 
was  put  to  them,  practically  all  the  English-speaking'^-  and  7-year-olds 
responded  with  'I  don't  know'  type  of  responses  or  Were  plainly  too 
perplexed  to  formulate  a  reply.  A  few  at  tliis  age  Itvel  rephed  in  a 
repetitive  view  'just  to  have  babies'  or  'They  wouldrv't  want  to  do  it 
unless  they  wanted  a  baby'.  Those  responding  in  this  way  are  presented 
in  Table  12.2.  It  wiU  be  seen  in  the  previous  table  (12.1)  that  the 
^  -y hunger  age  cohorts  in  Sweden  had  a  much  higher  incidence  since 

y  many  more  of  the  Swedish  5-  and  7"yeaf|plds  (50  per  cent  each)  had 

mxde  previous  reference  to  sexual  intercoufse. 

A  consequence  of  the  limited  replies  at  5  and  7  years,  pointing  out 
the  purposes  or  functions  of  coitus  in  addition'to  begetting  cliildren,  is 
that  we  shall  present  the  results  only  from  9  onwards,  except  that  some 
later  discussio^n  of  the  Swedish  younger  age  years  will  provide  some 
further  details. 

The  majority  of  children  who  replied  with  an  additional  purpose  or 
function  of  coitus  (see  Table  12.3)  gaye  only  one  reply,  sometimes  a 
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r  A  B  L  E  12.1   Percen  tages  o f  responden  cs  asked  the  coitus  question 
by  country'  and  age-year  (N  —  838) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

10 

3 

'  4 

50 

7 

22 

3 

7 

50  • 

y 

40 

48 

17 

100 

11 

95 

80 

50 

100 

13 

100  / 

97 

94 

100 

15 

100 

100 

100 

100 

TABLE  12 

.2    Percentages  responding  To  have  babies*  to  coitus 

question  by  country  and  age-year  (N  =  838) 

Age -year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

3 

3 

1 

,7 

6 

1 

y 

18 

20 

6 

1 

n 

18 

10 

18 

13 

8 

3 

18 

15 

5 

9 

TABLE  123    Percen tages  o f  child ren  provid ing  additional  purpose 
for  coitus  other  than  begetting  children  by  country 

Australia  England  North  America  Sweden 

54  42  52  87 


single  word  or  phrase.  About  a  quarter  gave  two  additional  purposes, 
and  a  handful  of  children  mentioned  three.  Since  all  were  legitimate  or 
correct  'alternatives'  to  the  progenitive  purpose,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  score  or  scale  the  responses  on  a  hierarchy.  Instead  the  responses 
were  classified  into  seven  groups  and  examined  in  terms  of  their  distri- 
bution. The  ot4er  in  which  they  are  set  out  below  indicates  the  fre- 
quency or  'popCilarity'  of  the  type  of  response,  beginning  with  the 
category  most  frequently  used  down  to  the  category  least  frequently 
used.  The  quotations  are  in  the  children's  words. 

Enjoyment  The  most  frequent  response  was  in  terms  of  coitus 
as  enjoyment,  pleasure  or  fun.  'It  makes  you  feel  good,  happy, 
excited';  'It's  nice';  'They  may  like  having  sex.  They  may  not 
want  a  child,  and  they  may  not  want  to  be  married'. 
Expression  of  love  The  most  frequent  category  asserted  coitus 
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io  be  an  exprc^don  of  love,  or  the  proof  of  love,  it  stems  from 
likijig,  loving  or  being  warm  to  a  person.  It  is  a  symbol  *of 
compiete  trust',  ^something  special  between  two  people';  *It 
helps  people  to  come  closer  emotionally/ 

3  It's  natural  Much  lower  in  frequency  is  the  view  that  coitus  is 
instinctive:  *it's  based  upon  sexual  attraction';  It's  natural  if 
you're  married';  *it*s  natural  if  you're  in  love'  and  *for  men  and 
women'.  *y  ^ 

4  Experin^ient  The  remainder  of  responses  are  much  fewer  in 
frequency,  including  this  suggestion  that  people  engage  in 
coitus  *to  see  what  it's  lika^;  *a  new  experience  they've  never 
had  before';  or  'yo^Ve  got  to  try  it  out  sometime'.  Several 
stated  'they'd  like  to  know  they're  capable'. 

5  It*s  binding  A  few  children  see  coitus  as  an  act  which  strengthens 
a  bqpd  between  people.  *It  consolidates  a  marriage'  or,  as  one 
13-year-old  put  it,  *it's  a  bondage  in  marriage'. 

6  Necessity  A  very  few  saw  coitus  as  necessary  not  because  of 
instinct,  desire  or  passion  but  *being  forced  to  do  it  for  money'> 

7  Peer  pressure  Only  three,  all  boys,  gave  this  as  a  purpose  of 
coitus,  'so  they  can  brag  about  it'  and  *so  they  can  seem  [to  be] 
like  everyone  else'. 

One  unclassifiable  response  is  worth  quoting:  *They  wouldn't  want  to 
unless  they're  sex  mad  like  The  Sex  Pistols.  At  25  you  start  going  off 
it'  (English  boy,  1 1  years). 


Coitus  as  enjoyment 

Apart  from  two  5-year-olds  and  five  7-year-olds  in  Sweden,  no  children^ 
earlier  than  9  years  responded  in  this  category.  At  9  years  it  is  the  most 
frequent  of  all  responses,  as  indicated  by  Table  12.4.  In  the  hght  of 
books  such  as  Masters  and  J^knson  (1975),  The  Pleasure  Bond  ^nd 
more  popular  pubhcations  such  as  Alex  Comfort's  (1972)  The  Joy  of 
Sex  the  results  under  this  category  are  interesting.  There  is  a  clear 
progressio^  with  age  of  those  who  see  the  function  of  coitus  to  be 
enjoyment.  More  Swedish  children  express  this  earher  at  9  years,  com- 
pared with  the  majority  of  English-speaking  13-year-olds  who  do  not 
achieve  this  view  until  that  age.  It  is  noticeable  in  most  age  groups  (in 
ten  out  of  the  sixteen  cohorts)  that  considerably  more  boys  express 
this  function  of  coitus  than  do  giris.  It  is  understandable  that  girls,  who 
may  face  more  serious  consequences  if  a  pregnancy  should  occur,  are 
more  reluctant  to  see  it  in  this  way.  Nevertheless,  a  sizeable  and  increas- 
ing proportion  of  teenagers  of  both  sexes  see  enjoyment  as  the  major 
purpose  of  sex  apart  from  the  procreation  of' children. 
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by  country  and  sex  from 

9-15  years  (N=^ 

564) 

North 

Age-year 

Sex 

A  ustralia 

Engla  nd     Am  erica 

Sweden 

9 

  - 

Boys 

6 

20 

8 

73 

Girls 

6 

47 

Totals 

6 

10 

4 

60 

11 

Boys 

Jo 

25 

33 

73 

Girls 

35 

80 

.  Totals 

30 

30 

17 

77. 

13 

Boys 

80 

60 

75 

100 

Girls 

30 

30 

41 

47 

Totals 

55 

45 

58 

73 

15 

Boys 

65 

90 

81 

100  * 

Girls 

60 

60 

47 

100 

Totals 

63 

75 

67 

100 

Coitus  as  an  expression  of  ^ve 

Not  as  frequent  as  pleasure  is  the  response  that  coitus  is  part  of  a  love 
relationship,  and  a  physical  expression  of  love.  The  total  figures  in 
Table  12.5  show  an  increase  with  age  of  this  response,  but  also  reverses 
the  emphasis  seen  in  'the  enjoyment'  responses  in  terms  of  sex  differ- 
ences. In  the  great  majority  of  age  groups  (in  thirteen  out  of  the  sixteen 
cohorts)  considerably  more  girls  respond  in  terms  of  'love'  than  boys. 
This  romantic  emphasis  is  most  marked,  particularly  in  thfli  teenage 
years,  with  the  curious  exception  of  15-year-old  Australian  boy^.  The 
sex  bias  of  boys  in  terms  of  pleasure,  and  girls  in  terms  of  love,  ^^herf 
discussing  the  purpose  of  sexual  intercourse,  is  we  believe  of  consider- 
able social  significance.  It  is  interesting  to  see  this  in  all  countries, 
including  Sweden.  The  cohorts  showing  significant  sex  differences  in 
frequency  of  responses  oC*enjoyment'  and  'love'  reveal  this  very  clearly 
(s^e  Table  B.8,  Appendix  B), 

Other  purposes  of  coitus  i 

The  remaining  categories  of  Responses  are  so  infrequent  as  not  to  merit 
further  analysis.  'It's  natural'  purpose  is  given  by  only  4  per  cent  of  the 
whole  sample  and  is  expressed  mainly  at  15  years;  'experimental'  pur- 
pose forms  only  3  per  cent  of  responses  and  again  is  mainly  at  15  years; 
'it's  binding'  is  expressed  by  1  per  cent  and  'necessity'  by  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  whole  sample. 
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TA  BLE  1 2,5  Percentages  of  'love ' responses  to  coitus  question  by 
country  and  sex  from  9-15  years  (N  —  564) 


Age-year 


Sex 

A  ustralia 

Boys 

30 

Girls 

15' 

Totals 

23 

Boys 

30 

Girls 

25 

Totals 

28 

Boys ' 

10 

Girls 

50 

Totals 

30 

Boys 

60 

Girls 

35 

Totals 

48 

North 

Engla  nd      Am  erica  Sweden 


6 

g 

20 

10 

47 

8 

4 

33 

6 

8 

20 

20 

27 

47 

13 

17 

33 

10 

19 

7 

35 

41 

53 

28 

30 

30 

5 

'31 

33 

50 

73 

60 

28 

52 

47 

The  sex  determination  of  babies 

Despite  the  previous  section,  most  children  still  regard  coition's  main 
purpose  to  be  procreative.  They  do  not,  however,  necessarily  see  it  as 
the  context  for  sex  determination.  How  that  foetal  being  becomes  a 

^boy  or  a  girVat  what  stage  its  sex  identity  is  determined,  at  conception 
or  later,  must  be  related  to  the  vagueness  with  which  children  view 
gender  stability  and  gender  constancy  (Slaby  and  Frey,  1975).  As  some 
younger  children  assert,  all  babies  are  horn  the  same  s^x  and  only  later 
it  is  decided  what  sex  they  will  be.  Change  of  sex  appears  possible  in 

Jihe  early  years,  everyone  bom  as  girls,  some  then  being  ^changed  by 
medicine'  to  boys,  or  on  the  Freudian  hypothesis  all  are  born  as  boys 
and  some  have  their  penis  removed  to  become  girls.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  5-  and  7-year-olds  interviewed  had  achieved 
gender  .stability  and  constancy,  at  what  point  sex  identity  is  Tixed'  or 
'determined'  is  almost  an  unanswerable  question  for  them,  as  is  al^ 
who  or  wh^t  determines  it.  Add  to  this  the  'invisible'  nature  of  the 
process  and  thfe  fact  thatjt  is  not  taught  in  schools  until  the  later  years, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this'  topic  posed  the  most  difficult  question  of 
the  \yhole  interview. 

'What  decides  whether  a  bab.y  is  going  to  be  a  boy  or  a  girl?'  was  the 
first  wofding  of  the  question.  The  word  ^determines'  was  used  only 
with  older  respondents.  A-  variant  was,  'How  is  it  decided  whether  a 
baby  is  going  to  be  a  boy  or  a  girl?'  Another  was,  'When  a  biby  is 
started,  how  does  it  become  a  boy  or  a  girl?'Jhe  worA^who'  was  never 
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asked  lest  it  suggested  autl\orilarian  or  artificialist  answers.  Even  so, 
many  children  changed  the  'what'  to  a  'who'  signifying  Got,  Jesus, 
doctors  and  parents  as  the  deciders.  Occasionally  it  was  the  child  itself 
in  the  womb  exerting  a  will. 

It  is  not  surprising  in  the  light,  or  rather  dark,  of  this  confusion  that 
the  responses  contain  a  liigh  proportion  of  'don't  know',  *can't  say'  and 
'1  haven't  the  faintest  idea'  type  of  answers,  which  could  be  scored  only 
as  i6ro.  In  the  English-speaking  countries  these  zero  scores  were  in 
particularly  high  proportions  among  die  girl  respondents,  the  impli- 
cations of  which  will  be  discussed  later  under  *sex  differences'. 

The  criteria  for  scoring  what  we  call  the  'genetic  determination  of 
sex'  scale  are  set  out  in  Table  12.6.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  Piagetian 
categories  are  included  but  tliese  are  used  only  descriptively.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  justify  these  as  Piagetian  criteria,  although  it  was  originally 
planned  that  way.  Examination  of  the  results  led  to  a  biological  realism 
scale,  with  seven  scores  seen  at  three  levels,  non-sexual,  sexual  trans- 
mission and  genetic  transmission  type  answers.  Examples  of  these 
scores  and^levels  are  given  below. 

Score  1  No  causality 

'It's  just  so.  It's  one  or  the  other.  (Q)They  can  tell  by  taking 
photos'  (English  boy,  5  years);  'You  can't  tell  till  it  comes  out.  ,-0. 
(Q)  No  one  knows,  till  it  comes  out'  (Australian  girl,  7  years). 

Score  2  Artificialisms 

'God  decides  what  is  best  for  the  mother  and  father'  (North 
American  boy,  5  years);  'The  clergyman  decides  at  the  baptism 
or  perhaps  the  father  decides,  probably  father'- (Swedish  boy, 
7  years);  'It's  the  nurse  or  the  doctor'  (Australian  ^1,  7  years); 
'Its  own  body,  the  body  asks  to  be  a  boy  or  a  girl'  (Australian 
boy,  9  years). 

Score  3  Semi-physical,  semi-psychological,  zooisms 

'Ah  the  seeds  have  a  little  boy  or  girl  in  them'  (Australian  girl, 
7  years);  'Only  the  doctor  knows.  (Q)  It's  what  you  think  it  is.  I 
thought  it  was  a  boy,  and  so  did  my  Dad,  and  it  was'  (Austrahan 
boy,  5  years);  'If  you  eat  a  little  it  will  be  a  boy.  If  you  eat  a  lot  it 
will  be  a  girl'  (Swedish  boy,  7  years);  *It's  decided  by  the  egg,  if 
it's  a  boy  egg  it  will  be  a  boy,  and  if  it's' a  girl  egg  it  will  be  a  girl' 
(English  girl,  9  years);  *It's  Like  those  minnows.  If  it's  a  girl  minnow 
withiji  the  shell  it's  a  girl.  If  it's  a  boy  minnow,  it's  a  boy'  (English 
boy,  9  years);  'Dad  decides  it's  going  to  have  boys;  Mum  decides 
it's  going  to  have  girls'  (North  American  girl,  11  years). 
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TABLE  1 2,6   Criteria  for  scoring  the  'genetic  determination  of  sex ' 
scale 


Score     Category  and  description 


Non-sexual 


Sexual 
transmission 


Genetic 
transmission 


0  Unscoreable   Don't  know,  no  response,  lack 
of  comprehension.  Nonsense  answers, 

1  No  causality  Confusion  of  prediction  with 
causality.  Finalism:  'It's  just  so',  They  can 
X-ray',  Tell  by  the  hair'. 

2  Artificialisms  The  manufacturer  decides; 
medicine,  chemists  decide,  seed  makers;  baby 
itself  decides. 

3  Semi-physical,  semi-psychological,  *zooisms\ 
There  are  boy  or  girl  seeds,  sperm,  eggs.  The 
internal  organs  decide  —  womb,  stomach,  tubes. 
Parents  wish,  desire,  will  it. 

4  Concretely  physical  and  psychological 
Quantifiable  judgment.  Previous  analogies  used 
as  fact;  size  and  shape  of  sperm  or  egg;  the  one 
with  most  cells;  longest  tailed,  strongerj-bigger, 
faster  'seed';  angle  of  impact  of  sperm  on  egg, 
speed  or  impact;  position  in  womb  —  higher 
(girl)  or  lower  (boy).  Accuracy  of  terms  used 
not  considered. 

5  Nature  of  sexual  intercourse   Sex  decided  by 
sex  Joining;  egg  and  sperm,  one  or  other 
dominant  i.e.  the  stronger  (as  opposed  to  one 
sperm  being  stronger  than  another,  or  one  egg 
than  another). 

6  Miniaturism  or  preformation    Ovist  —  male  or 
female  latent  in  mother's  egg.  Animalculist  — 
male  or  female  latent  in  sperm.  Sex  is  invariable, 
fixed  in  either  and  non-interactive. 

7  Physiological  interfusion   lAteractivism  — 
perception  of  chromosomes,  genetic  contri- 
bution of  both  parents  at  conception;  XX  and 
XY  combination;  DNA.  Accuracy  of  terms 
used  not  considered.  , 


Score  4  Concretely  physical  and  psychological-quantifiable 

.    'Idon't  know.  The  way  the  cells  join.  They  might  join  in  different 
places.  That's  just  a  guess'  (Australian  boy,  9  years);  'It  depends  on 
the  side  of  the  egg  it  gets  in.  If  on  the  right  it  might  be  a  boy,  and 
so  on'  (North  American' boy,  13  years). 
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Score  5  The  nature  of  sexual  hi  tercoune 

it's  the  sperm,  the  one  that  gets  there  fastest,  the  one  with  the 
largest  tail  'cos  it  can  swini  faster.  (Q)  Because  when  it  meets  the 
egg  it  depends  which  is  strongest'  (English  boy,  13  years);  The  egg 
and  the  squirm  when  they  meet,  kind  of  fight  it  out.  The  bossier 
one  wins.  If  the  egg  wins,  it's  a  girh  If  the  squirm  wins,  it's  a  boy' 
(Australian  girl,  1 1  years).  ^ 

Score  6  Miniaturism  or  preformation 

*lf  it's  a  boy  egg  or  a  gul  egg,  a  girl  sperm  or  a  boy  sperm.  (Q)  It's 
got  a  chance  of  two  out  of  four  what  it's  to  be'  (North  American 
boy,  15  years);  'Sperm  and  egg.  When  they  meet  one  is  dominant 
and  becomes  the  baby.  (Q)  Don't  know  how'  (Australian  girl, 
13  years);  'I  think  it's  the  amount  of  hormones,  if  it's  51  per  cent 
male  hormones  then  it's  going  to  be  a  male.  (Q)  like  a  sperm; 
hormones  make  up  the  sperm'  (Australian  boy,  15  years). 


Score  7  Physiological  interfusion 

There  are  XY  boy  chromosomes  and  XX  girl  chromosomes  and 
depending  on  which  meets  which  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl'  (English  boy, 
15  years);  it's  D.N.A.  and  that  stuff.  (Q)  When  an  egg  with  an 
X  thing  is  fertilised  by  a  sperm  with  a  Y,  the  baby  is  male,  X  and 
X  make  a  female'  (Swedish  boy,  15  years);  'Both  parents  decide. 
(Q)  Through  their  genes.  Their  chromosomes  mix.  It's  really 
chance,  depending  on  the  dominant  chromosomes'  (Australian 
girl,  15  years). 

Table  12.7  shows  the  distribution  of  scores  on  the  7  point  scale.  It 
is  immediately  obvious  that  while  the  scores  are  reasonably  symmetrical, 
increasing  gradually  with  increasing  age,  and  move  from  left  to  right  in 
a  scaling  hierarchy,  the  lower  Sf:ores  dominate  and  continue  f or ^  con- 
siderable period,  indicating  the  difficulty  of  the  question.  No  majority 
of  children  in  any  age  group  achieve  the  highest  score  of  7,  except  the 
Swedish  (50  per  cent)  and  North  American  (almost,  at  48  per  eent) 
15-year-olds.  Since  scores  6  and  7  are  the  only  types  of  realistic  answers, 
the  sparsity  of  higher  scores  can  be  seen  in  Table  12.8,  where  scores  6 
and  7  are  combined  to  mak<^  a  'highest  score'.  This  'highest'  scoring 
becomes  apparent  in  any  real  percentage  terms  at  1 1  years  in  Sweden 
only,  and  13  years  generally.  The  Swedish  pattern  of  scoring  higher  and 
earlier  is  obvious,  althou^  the  familiar  catching  up  at  15  years  is 
evident,  with  the  Australians  having  the  greatest  proportion.  What  this 
means  is  that  while  non-sexual  explanations  have  given  way  to  sexual 
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15 

3 

18 

5 

48 

23 

3 

18 

3 

40 

1 5 

Age-year 

North  America 

Sweden 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

5 

8 

21 

17 

50 

13 

33 

7 

3 

20 

23 

10 

33 

10 

20 

3 

9 

10 

7 

30 

10 

50 

3 

17 

3 

3 

1 

.."3   •   ■  s 

7 

7 

30 

27 

1 

10 

20 

10 

17 

17 

17 

13 

12' 

33 

21 

6 

3 

17 

3 

23 

47 

15 

y 

16 

1 

19 

48 

10 

17 

13 

10 

50 

(♦  Zero  scores  arc  not  Included.  Scprcs  1-3  =  non-sexuaJ;  4-5  =  sexual  transmission;  6-7  =  genetic  transmission.) 
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TABLE  12.8  Percentages  of  highest  scores  ( 6  and  7)  on  the  'genetic 
determination  of  sex'  scale  by  country  and  age-year 


(N=838) 


Age-year  Australia  England  North  America  Swe(;ien 

5  -  -  - 

9  -  5  ^  10  ' 

11  -  8  7  34 

13  25  30  27  70 

15  71  55  67  60 


TABLE  12.9  Mean  scores  on  the  'genetic  determination  of  sex*  scale 
by  country  and  age-year  (N=  838) 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

1.40 

1.10 

0.97 

7 

1.60 

1.18 

1.47 

1.27 

9 

2.07 

2.17 

1.54 

2.00 

11 

1.87 

2.07 

2.07 

4.10 

13 

3.02 

3.23 

3.35 

5.60 

15 

5.45 

4.35 

5.60 

5.73 

transmission  answers,  genetic  transmission  of  sex  identity  is  not  really 
grasped  until  15  years,  Sweden  being  earlier  at  13  years. 

The  mean  scores  shown  in  Table  12.9  indicate  the  depression  of 
scores  generally  until  13  years  in  the  case  of  the  English-speaking 
countries  and  1 1  years  in  the  case  of  Sweden.  When  one  considers  th'at 
score  2  is  only  at  the  artificialist  stage  of  thought,  one  can  realise  how 
depressed  these  scores  are.  The  mean  scores  can  be  seen  graphically  in 
Figure  12.1  with  the  Swedish  sudden  increase  at  11  years  and  the  13- 
year  'spurt'  in  the  other  countries  very  visible. 

Sex  differenced  on  the  'genetic  deteimination  of  sex'  iscale 

A  factor  which  grossly  depresses  scores  on  this  scale  is  the  very  high 
proportion  of  zero  scores,  signifying  *I  don't  know',  *I  can't  say'  and 
*I  haven't  a  clue'  responses.  These  were  very  marked  in  the  girls'  re- 
sponses, the  result  being  that  in  almost  every  age  cohort  of  the  English- 
speaking  samples  the  boys  score^  significantly  higher  (see  Table  B.21, 
Appendix  B).  The  size  of  this  discrepancy  can  be  seen  in  Table  12.10 
where  the  percentages  of  zero  scores  are  presented  and  confirmed  as 
highly  significant  in  terms  of  main  effects  of  sex  (see  Table  D.l). 
Several  reasons  may  be  advanced  to  explain  these  marked  discrepancies. 
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AGE 

figure  12.1   Mean  scores  on  the  'genetic  determination  of  sex'  scale 
by  country  and  age-year 

TABLE  1 2.10  Percentages  of  zero  scores  on  the  'genetic 

determination  of  sex' scale  by  country,  age-year 
and  sex  (N^  838) 

North  * 


Age- 

Australia 

England 

America 

Sweden 

year 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls  St 

/ 

5 

10 

50 

10 

85 

39 

73 

^  7-. 

-  V 

7 

10 

45 

20 

90 

13 

79 

33 

33  * 

9 

15 

45 

5 

75 

20 

67 

13 

13 

11 

25 

65 

75 

47 

20 

13 

5 

50 

10 

55 

53 

7 

7 

15 

5 

5 

5 

40 

13 

The  fust  is  that  girls  do  score  lower  perhaps  because  they  are  less 
motivated  and  less  knowledgeable  in  this  area.  In  other  words  boys 
are  more  scientifically  orientated  particularly  in  the  teenage  years. 
The  Swedish  returns  would  not  support  this  explanation  up  to  13  years 
but  may  well  do  so  at  15  years.  The  second  is  that  girls  were  less  willing 
to  giiess  at  an  answer  or  explore  the  question,  preferring  to  be  more 
honest  than  attempt  a  speculative  reply.  While  this  is  a  possibility,  the 
Swedish  scores  do  not  indicate  this  to  be  the  case  unless  Swedish  girls 
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are  different  troni  tiieir  reinalc  peers  in  other  countries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  resultsmay  well  indicate  a  culturally  different  response 
level,  less  prone  to  guess  at  answers  and  more  inhibited  in  answering. 
The  third  explanation  is  that  it  could  be  due  to  interviewer  discrepancies 
on  this  particular  item  solely  in  the  English-speaking  countries,  one 
interviewer  not  pursuing  the  respondents  to  make  some  kind  of  positive 
response  after  an  initial  zero  response.  Wjc  postulate  that  the  second  and 
third  reasons  together,  a  mixture  of  cultural  differences  and  interviewer 
unreliability  on  this  item  combine  as  major  factors  to  depress  the  scores. 

Should  this  be  the  case  we  can  hypothesise  that  if  the  scores  of  the 
girls  had  been  equal  to  the  higher  levels  achieved  by  the  boys,  the 
results  would  resemble,  at  the  highest  levels,  the  figures  in  Table  12.11. 
When  these  hypotlietical  results  are  compared  with  the  actual  results  on 
Table  12.8  there  is  some  increase  in  the  proportion  of  those  scoring 
higher,  but  the  differences  between  'hypothetical'  and  ^actual'  are  not 
markedly  higher.  The  increases  are  only  marginal  at  the  15-year  level 
in  the  Australian  and  North  American  samples,  and  the  only  marked 
increases  are  seen  In  the  English  sample.  Since  the  same  calculation  was 
done  with  the  Swedish  sample,  the  percentage  of  15-year-olds  scoring 
high  is  greater,  because  it  was  the  only  Swedish  age  group  in  which 
the  proportion  of  high  scoring  boys*(80  per  cent)  exceeded  the  girls 
considerably  (40  per  cent).  The  hypothetical  figures  are,  of  course, 
those  for  boys.  ^ 

TABLE  12.11    Hypo  the  tical  percen  tages  of  high  est  scores  (6-7)  on 
the  'genetic  determination  of  sex'  given  equal  scoring 
of  boys  and  girls 


Age-year  ^ 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 
7 

9 

5 

13 

11 

5 

13 

26 

13 

40 

40 

38 

74 

15 

75 

75 

69 

80 

The  first  reason,  genuine  sex  differences  in.  tliat  boys  are  more 
scientifically  orientated  than  ^rls  at  the  age  of  15  years,  may  well 
explain  the  discrepancies  at  that  age. 

Overall,  the  results  appear  to  indicat'e  that  up  to  15  years  the  area  of 
genetic  detem\ination  of  sex  at  the  time  of  fertilisation  is  intrinsically 
difficult  in  cognitive  terms,  requiring  a  high  level  of  formal  operational 
thinking  in  addition  to  formal  scientific  instruction  in  that  particular 
area. 
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Suinmaiy  and  discussion  ^ 

Twi)  areas  were  explored  in  this  section,  how  do  cliildren  perceive  coitus  - 
in  terms  oT  its  purpose  and  function  apart  tVoni  procreation,  and  how 
do  children  explain  tJie  origins  of  their  sex  identity?  In  the  first  section, 
the  question  was  asked  only  of  children  who  had  indicated  earlier  in  the 
interview  that  tJiey  knew  of  coitus  as  a  sexual  j>)ining  of  woman  and 
man.  Children  who  had  revealed  no  awareness  of  tliis  were  nofasked 
tlie  question.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  Australian  cliildren,42  per  cent 
of  the  Enghsh,  52  per  cen^  of  the  North  American  and  87  per  cent  of 
the  Swedish  children  revealed  awareness  of  other  purposes  than  pro-  ^ 
creation  in  sexual  intercourse.  These  were  seen  in-order  of  importance 
as  enjoyiTient,  an  expression  of  love,  a  natural  activity,  an  experiment, 
a  bond,  a  necessity  or  .to  satisfy  peer  pressures.  Tlie  two  dominant 
responses  were  coitus  as  an  enjoyable  fulfilling  activity  and  coitus  as 
an  expression  of  love.  Botli  responses  increased  frt>tn  9  to  l5  years  but 
the  most  interesting  feature  is  t|^  bias  of  boys  towards  sexual/ inter- 
course as  pleasure,  and  the  bias  of  girls  towards  it  as  a  romantic  ex- 
pression of  love.  This  dichotomy  between  the  sexes  was  marked  in  all 
countries  includmg  Sweden.  Only  in  Sweden  did  the  younger  children 
respond  in  any  number,  the  5-  and  7-year-olds  providing  answers  of 
enjoyment  and  love,  whereas  they  were  absent  at  these- ages  in  the 
tngUsh-speaking  countries. 

[low  children  understand  ()r  perceive  the  origin  of  sex  identity  in  a 
baby  was  then  explored,  by  asking  the  question.  'What  decides  whether 
a  baby  is  gouig  to  be  a  boy  or  a  girH'  The  responses  to  this  question 
were  scored  on  a  'genetic  determination'of  sex'.scaJe,  three  levels  being 
identified  as  non-sexual,  scxuaJ  transmission  and  genetic  transmission' 
answers.  Non-sexual  responses  were  dominant  up  to  9  years,  and  sexual 
transmission  answers  were  dominant  up  to  \^  years  in  all  countries 
except  Sweden  where  higher  scores  tended  to  Be  seen  eadier.  C^enetic 
transmission  answers,  reveaUng  some  kind  of  integrated  realistic  system 
for  explaining  sc^eterniination,  were  evident  only  at  I  5  years  generally, 
and  at  13  years  in  Sweden. 

Considerable  sex  differences  were  seen  in  the  con  lasting  higlier 
scores  of  hoys  m  the  English-speaking  ct)untnes,  and  reasons  were 
explored  for  these  discrepancies.  These  were  not  thouglu  to  reflect 
genuine  sex  differences  except  in  the  year  15.  where  it  was  felt  boys 
may  be  demonstrating  a  greater  scientific  interest  and  orientation  than* 
the  girls. 

The  total  picture  is  one  of  very  slow  development  on  the  topic  of 
sex  determination,  due  possibly  to  se^^eral  factors.  It  would  appear  that 
the  task  of  providing  explanations  in  this  are  intrinsically  difficult  since 
it  requires  also  a  higlier  level  of  formal  operational  thinking  in  order  to 
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hypothesise.  CllUdren  appoar  to  require  also  sequental  lessons  in 
human  biology  to  be  equipped  to  develop  scientific  realism.  Few  of 
them  would  appear  to  have  expenenced  such  teaching- before  the  age 
of  15  years.  ^ 

This  underscores  the  dominance  of  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences  taught  in  secondary  schools  to  the  detriment  of  the  biological 
sciences.  If  cliildren  and  adolescents  are  to  understand  their  own 
growth  and  development,  including  their  own  biological  origins  and 
sexuality,  some  corrective  in  the  balance  of  biological  science  teaching 
would-^seem  to  be  indicated. 
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'  Resea-rch  has  indicated  the  awareness,  knowledge  and  usage  of  contra- 
ceptives by  young  people  often  based' upon  samples  of  students  in 
their  last  years  at  school.  Examples  are  Schofield  (1968)  in  England, 
Venner  (1972)  in  the  USA,  Collins  (1974)  in  Australia,  and  Sundstrom 
,  (1976)  Iji  Sweden"  There  is, little  research,  however,  about  this  area  in 
the  earlier  years  and  a  sparsity  of  information  about  the  whole  area  of 
children's  perceptions  of  what  we  call  *not  having  babies'.  *Not  having 
babies',  as  we  define  it,  involve^  ideas  of  preventing  which  children 
may  have  before  contraceptive  devices  and  even  coitus  are  known  to 
them.  This  includes  also  birth-control  practices  of  various  kinds,'' post- 
conceptual  means  available  to  people  who  do  not  wish  to  have  babies, 
and  post-natal  means  of  disposing  of  unwanted  babies. 

Events  stenyning  from  these  happenings  in  the  adult  world  are 
wibely  publicised  in  the  media  and  children  are  daily  exposed 
reports  such  as,  *Dead  baby  found  in  dustbin',  ^Attendance  at  abortion 
.^^dijiic  rises',  'Schools  fight  for  contraceptive  machines'  and  'Family 
adopts  Vietnam  baby',  events  often  described'  in  sensational  terms. 
Even  though  many  ctuldren  may  not  know  what  they  mean,  the  words 
abortion,  contraception,  'bipth-eofrtfol,  the  piU,  adoption,  fostering, 
orphanages  are  in  common  usage  and  overheard  ffCJJh  adults'  conver- 
sations, referring  to  outcomes  af  sexuality  as-  practised  by  'grown  ups'. 

The  authors  decided  in  planning  "the  interviews  to  follow  through 
questions  about  the  origin  of  babies  (conception),  what  happens  inside 

•  the  mother  (length  of  gestation  and  the  gestation  process),  the  birth 
process  (birth  exit  and  the  birth  necessity)  and  related  questions,  with 
enquiries  about  children's  understanding  of  the  'not  having  babies'  area. 
Two  questions  were  asked.  'What  do  people  do  if  they  don't  want  to 
have  a  baby?';  often  this  was  answered  in  post-conceptual  terms  such 
as  abortion  methods,  or  in  post-natal  terms  such  as  adoption, or  other. 
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disposal  methods.  In  these  cases  a  contingency  question  wajs  asked, 
*What  do  people  do  if  they  don't  want  to  start  a  baby?'  The  tAvfc  ques- 
tions, with  supplementary  probing,  provided  through  most  children's 
responses  the  'not  having  babies'  universe  of  thought. 

To  retain  the  open-ended  non-suggestive  approach,  the  words  contra- 
ception and  abortion  were  not  used,  the  children  leading  the  inter- 
viewers, the  children's  vocabulary  being  used  in  follow-up  dfscussion.^ 
Only  after  this  exploration  was  fmished  were  two  questions  On  vocabu- 
lary asked,  'Have  you  heard  the  word  "abortion"?'  and  'Have you  heard^ 
the  wo^rd  "contrace^ption"?/  If  the  answers  were  affirmative  the  children 
were  then  asked  ^o  describe  what  they  thought  the  word  meant.  An 
analysis  and  presentation  of  the  vocabulary  results  are  made  in  chapter 
16.  In  this  chapter  three  sections  are  covered,  knowledge  of  and  insights 
into  birth-control,  abortion,  and  post-natal  disposal  of  unwanted  babies. 

Children's  perceptions  of  birth-control 

The  majority  of  chUdren  responded  to  the  questions  'What  do  people 
do  if  they  don't  want  to  have  a  baby?'  and  'What  do  pe(|ple  do'if  they 
'don't  want  to  start  a  baby?'  with  indications  of  some  kind  of  awareness 
of  methods,  however  crudely  or  partially  expressed,  by  wliich  humans  * 
try  to  control  the  situation.  If  they  had  nCt  reached  the  stag^  of  being 
aware  of*sfXual  intercourse  as  the  cause  or  origin  of  babies^  then  some 
attempt  to  control  the  c^use  was  made  by  reversing  or  avoiding  arti- 
ficialist  origins,  such  as  'tell  the  Doctor  or  Jesus  not  to  do  it'. 

Criteria  for  scoring  the  responses  are  set  out  in  Ta^le  13.1  and  the 
categories  arranged  in  an  hierarchy.  The  hierarchy  is  not  intended  to  ^ 
place  the  responses  in  a  value  judgment  order,  showing  progress  from 
'good'  to  'bad'  metliods  of  bi^th-control  but  on  what  we  perceive  to  be 
a  natural|md  widening  awareness  of  knowledge.  While  it, may  be  argued 
that  the  ^Knowledge  of  contraception'  scale,  which  results  from  this 
ordpring  of  categories,  reflects  a  value  judgment  order,"itis  difficult  to 
hnagine  a  hierarchy  very  different  from  the  one  devised. 

The  categories,  and  descriptions  given  in  Table  13^.1  are  self-explana- 
tory and  require  httle  further  illustration.  A  few  responses  often  of 
mixed  levels  may  be  of  interest.  'The  pill  goes  down  the  "stomach  and 
dissolves  the  baby  and  ^t  goes  out  in  the  bowels.  You  should  take  three  , 
pills  a  da>W;  a  confusion  of  contraception  and  abortion  by  a  North 
American  b(3y,  aged  7  years.  'They  ask  the  doctor  and  he  tells  them 
how  to  doit',  says  an  English  7-yeaf-old  girl;  'If  you  don'^t  want  to  start 
one  you  don't  get  married.  There's  no  other  way'.  'They  don't) take  the 
pregnant  pills',  says  a 'North  Ajnerican  7-year-old  girl.  'The  (ubes  are 
tied,  the  vocal  cords',  says  a  15-year-old  Australian  girl,  'And  you  go  on 
the  pill.  I  don't  know  how  it  works'.  'You  have  vasectomies',  says  an 
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TABLE  13.1   Criteria  for  scoring^  'knowledge  of  contraception  *  scale 


Score     Levels        Categories  and  d escrip tions 


Don't Icnow,  no  ansNver,  nonsense 


6  ^ 


Nothing  iffjscorable 

answers.  '  | 

Nothing  can  be  done  Except  the  reverse  of 
.  ,        artificialiSms,  'God,  Jesus,  Doctor  don*t  do  it' 
Causal  agent  takes  no  action. 

Natural      Abstention  methods  Avoidance  of  abstention  of 
eausal  act,  *Don*t  get  married, 'don't  swallow  seed, 
don't  get  too  close  in  bed,  don't  eat  special  food, 
kiss,  have  intercourse'.  Get  divorced. 

No  interference  with  nature  methods  Withdrawal 
or  *safe  periods'  (even  if  factually  incorrect,  *it's 
O.K.  just  after  menstruation').  Masturbation  or 
oral  sex.  > 

Surgical      Surgical  methods  -  one  partner  only 

Hysterectomy     vasectomy,  castration;  use  of 
sterilisation,  rieuteririg  -  ignore  terminology. 

Surgical  methods  -  both  partners  Both  do  not 
have  to,  but  either  may! 

Devices  Use  of  device(s)  ~  one  sex  only  Include  any 
chemical,  pill,  tablet,  spermicide,  lUD  (coil), 
condom,  cap. 

Use  ojfdevice(s)  -  l;)oth  sexes  At  least  two  must 
be  named,  one  ^r  each  sex.  Both  do  not  have  to, 
but  either  may. 


English  13-year-old,  *cut  the'  fallopian' tubes. ^  Or  use  male  or  female 
condoms.  Some  people  arj>  naturallyjterile'.  A  comprehensive  answer 
comes  from  a  North  American  15-year-old  girl,  'Use  contraceptives. 
These  are  methods  to  make  sure  the  sperm  won't  enter  the  woman. 
JeUies  kill  it.  Or  you  have  oral  sex  called  something  beginning  with 
C  . . . ,  you  use  the  tongue  or  mouth  on  the  genital  are^.  Or  masturbating, 
self  induced  when  you  have  an  orgasm.  Someone  could  do  it  to  you  or 
you  do  it  to  yourself.  Compare  this  with  the  simplistic  statement  by  a 
Swedish  7-year-old  girl,  *They  get  divorced',  or  another  by  an  Australian 
13-year-old  girl,  *They  just  can't  fuck  each  other.  No  other  way'. 

'  "Nothing  can  be  done'  responses  (Score  1)  ' 

The  heading  is  slightly  misleading  since  it  includes  not  only  'nothing 
can  be  done'  responses,  but  also  those  which  refer  to  non-sexual  causal 
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agents,  that  is  not  taking  any  action,  or  a  reversal  or  abstention  by 
artificialist  agents.  However,  the, general  impact  of  all  these  responses 
is  one  of  inevitability,  it  happens  or  it  doesn't,  and  the  decision'  is 
fundamentally  out  of  the  hands     {ht  parents,  ^ 

/  As  one  would  expect  this  category  of  answer  is  largely  the^province 
.  of  the  youngest  age  groups  as  Table  13.2  indicates,  iffere  are  no  re-' 
sponses  in  this  category  after  year  11. *What  is  surprisingls  its  continu- 
ance quite  strongly  up  to  9  years  of  age  in  the  English-speaking  countries. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  this  response  is  hardly  in  evidence  in  the  Swedish 
sample.  In  practically  every  age  groug  within  the  English-speaking 

r  countries  boys  outnumber  the  girls:*  in  this  category  by  2  to  1;  for 
^xahiple,  7-yeajffOld  Australian  boys  30  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  girls, 
and  9-year-old  North  Americfan  boys  30  per  cent  to  no  girls*responding. 
Plainly,  girls  aie  somewhat  more  aware  of  alternatives  to  'Nothing  can 
be  done'  than  are  the  boys.  ^' 

TABLE  13.2  Percentages  of  children  responding  ^Nothing  can  be 
done' on  the  ^knowledge  of  contraception'  scale 
fN=554J 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sw^eden 

5 

23 

28 

-  ---  -~ 

1 

7 

23 

13 

28 

1 

9 

20 

15 

20 

11 

8  i 
 ■  ^ — 

3 

4 

Abstention  methods  (Score  2)  . 

Tl^ese  res|5onses*include  nori-sexual  assumptions,  as  when  the  causative 
agent  is  actively  avoided  or  abstention  from  the  causative  *speciaUfood' 
'  is  suggested.  The  distinction  with  the  previous  category,  in  this  respect, 
is  th^t  something  can  be  do%e  aiW  parents  are  not  passive  recipients  of 
the  inevitable.  The  category  also  includes  answers  based  upon  sexual  or 
partial  sexual  assumptions,  and  it  is  the  sexual  (or  transitional  sexual) 
behaviour  which  fias  to  be  abstained  from.  With  increasing  age  an^ 
awareness  this  ty^e  of  response  predominates  within  this  category.  By 
/  9  years  abstinence  is  seen  in  sexual  or  near  sexual  terms.  In  viewing  the 
results  in  Table  13.3,  these  shbuld  be  compared  with  Tahjes  10.6  and 
1D.8  on  the  moth^er's  and  father's  rol^  in  the  origin  of  babies.  Sexual 
type  answers  here  are  appearing  in  sorj[ie  magnitude  by' the  age  of  9, 
earlier  in  the  casf;  of  Swedish-  children,  arid  by  1 1  years  the  majority 
in  each  country  hive  arrived  at  sexually  causative  factofs^in  the  origin 
of  babies. 

In  the  English-speaking  countries  absention  appears  to  reach  its  peak 
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TABLE  13.3  Percentage  of  children  responding  with  abstention 
methods  on  the  'knowledge  of  contraception' scale 

.    '(N-=^838)  ^ 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America  ... 

S'y^eden 

5 

10 

25 

35 

17 

7 

28 

33 

14 

37 

9 

38 

38 

17 

23 

11 

53 

38 

30 

20 

..13 

33 

20  , 

33  ^ 

15 

20 

18 

7 

m 

as  a  response  at  9  and  1 1  years,  then  declining  in  the  teenage  years.  The 
decrcasing^number  at  13  years,  and  particularly^n  the  Australian  (20 
per  cent)  and  ftie  English  (18  per  cent)  samples  at  15  years  reflecting  a 
corresponding  ignorance  of  alternatives.  The  high  percentage  of  Swedish 
children  at  7  years  (37  per  cent)  reveals  an  earlier  awareness  of  coitus 
as  the  cause  of  babies,  with  a  correspondingly  earlier  decline  in  abstention, 
methods  from  coitus,  as  Swedish  cljildren  become  aware  of  birth  con- 
trol alternatives.  While,  in  this  category,  one  may  see  the  20  per  cent  of 
Swedish  1  l-year-old,s  compared  with  the  20  per  cent  of  Australian 
children  as  indicative  of  a  four  year  retardation,  the  gap  is  somewhat 
narrower  than  this,  as  later  evidence  reveals.  \ 
There  are  some  sex  differences  concealed  within  the  total  results  of 
those  who  see  abstention  as  the  only  method  of  birth-control,  faking 
•'the  sexual  based  answers  from  9  years,  Australian  girls  at  9, 13  and  15 
give  more  frequent  ^abstention'  responses,  as  do  13-year-oM  North 
American  girls  (47  per  cent  to  17  per  cent).  In  the  English  sample 
9-year-old  boys  (50  pe:  cent  to  25  per  cent)  and  11-year-old  boys  (60 
per  cent  to  15  per  cent)  are  more  frequent  'abstention  responses'. 
There  are  no  discrepancies  visible  in  the  Swedish  sample  between  the 
boys  and  girls.  From  this  no  sex  differences  of  a  universal  nature  can  be 
deduced  on  abstention  methods,  but  it  may  be  that  there  are  differing 
cultural  factors  operating  between  the  Enghsh  spealdng  countries; 'self- 
contror,  for  example,  taught  as  a  means  of  *keepmg  out  of  trouble^ 
may  be  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  English  boys  than  upon  English 
girls,  while  the  reverse  may  be  so  in  Australia.  The  evidence,  however, 
is  too  sUght  to  lead  to  any  firm  conclusions. 

o  interference  with  nature  methods  (Score  3)  ^ 

The  withdrawal  method,  the  'safe  period'  and  rhythm  methods  were 
included  in  this  section,  as  distinct  from  abstention.  So  also  were  mastur- 
>ttation  and  oral  sex,  whether  defined  as  being'  done  solp  of  in  sexual 
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partnership.  These  were  included  in  view  of  evidence  such  as  Schofield's 
(1968)  that  genital  apposition  may  be  a  fairly  widespread  practice 
among  adolescents  who  as;Q  sexually  active.  One  Australian  7-year-old) 
boy  ^id,  *That  mother  sleeps  with  her  husband,"  but  keeps  her  leg? 
straight  so  the  seed  can't  get  in'.  / 

The  results  to  be  seen  in.Table  13.4  present  the  figures  for  teenagers, 
since  only  3  individual  children  scattered  through  3  different  countries 
gave  this  response  before  13  years/The  sparse  responses  at  all  ages  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  respondents  were  drawn  from  public  school 
systems  and  therefore  will  tend  to  be  prisdominantly  npn-Catholic; 
Our  assumption  is  that  any  Roman  CathT)lic  children  nnterviewed  may 
have  parents  w^ho  do  not  feel  sufficiently  committed  to  send  them  to 
a  Roman  Catholic' school,  and  therefore  these  children  may  not^be 
aware  o^ 'natural'  methods  taught  by  certain  rehgious  groups.  The 
figures  may  be  low  also  because  genital  apposition  may  not  be  thought 
of  by  teenagers  as  a  form  of  coitus  interruptus  or  withdrawal  and  so 
may  be  voiced  as  'Don't  do  it',  that  is,  don't  penetrate.  Their. responses 
would  then  be  classified  under  the  abstention  category  and  the  two 
sets  of  scores  may  therefore  have  a  slight  overlap.  * 

T A  BLE  1 3 ,4  Percentages  of  teenagers  giving  'No  interference 

methods'  on  the  'knowledge  of  contraception '  scale 

(N=284) 


Age-year       Australia       'England^      North  America  Sweden 

13    ^      '    -  f  y^--^^- 

S  20*  13  .  10 

( — ^  

(*  The  distribution  is  5  per  cent  of  boys  and  35  per  cent  of  girls.) 

The  only  group  showing  any  magnitude  in  'no  interferenjge'  response 
i^s  the  English  15-year-old  cohort.  The  20  per  cent  response  in  this  group 
consists  of  35  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  only  5  per  cent  of  the  boys,  the 
difference  being  statistically  significant  (p  <  .05)  as  table  B.23  in 
Appendix  B  indicates.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  imbalance  is  idiosyn- 
cratic of  this  particular  group  due  to  a  higher  proportion  of  girls  from 
committed  Roma^i ^Catholic  families  or  some  other  social  factor.  The 
overall  result  under  this  category  is  that  these  particular  aspects  of 
natural  birth  control  appear  to  be  little  known. 

Surgical  methods  of  birtJ^^ontroI  (Scores  4  and  5)  \ 

Responses  included  under  'surgical'  ranged  from^tright  castration  to 
the  more  accurately  described  hysterectomy  and  vasectomy  operations. 
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There  was  some  confusion  evident  about  abortion  operations,  but  only 
*  pre-conception  operations  were  included  here.  There  was  also^some 
confusion  about  what  sterilisation  surgery  involved,  being  sometimes 
seen  as  the  tying  or  cutting  of  vocal  cords,  umbilical  cords  and  sundry 
named  internal  tubes. 

Originally  the  analysis  tabulaled  those  who  responded  in  terms  of 
one  sex  *having  the  operation  separately  from  those  who  saw  it  as 
'"'"-^'applicable  to  both  sexes,  principally  to  see  if  children  were  aware  only 
of  'own  sex'  operations,  rather  than  both  sexes  being  surgical  candidates. 
'  No  such  distinctions  were  fountl,  except  that  boys  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  mother  sterilisation  rather  than,  father  sterilisation..  Scores  4  and  5 
are  combined  and  are  set  out  in  Table^l3.5.  They  reveal  a  generally., 
increasing  awareness  with  age  of  surgical  methods  of  birth  control,  the 
greatest  awai^ness  being  evident  among  .North  American  15-year-olds 
(55  per  cent)  and  the  least  among  the  Swedish  children.  It  may  be  that . 
in  Swedei^  tl;ie  awareness  and  availability  of  contraceptive  devices, 
certainly  included  in  tlie  edu^:ational  syllabus  in  Swedish  schools, 
overwhelms  the  possibility  of  surgical  methods  in  their  thinking.  It 
is  curious  that  so  few  Swedish  'children  (4  out  of  180)  list  this  in 'their 
responses.- 

TABLE  13.5   Percen tqges  of  ch ildren  responding  with  surgical  ^ 
methods  on  the  'knowledge  of  contraception'  scale 

^(N^838J 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

3 

7 

5 

3 

7 

9 

13 

10 

13 

11 

23 

18 

23 

3 

13 

35 

30 

34 

15 

28 

28 

55 

10 

The  ijse  of  contraceptive  devices  (scores  6  and  7) 

Birth-control  devices  were  defined  as  aU  'artificial'  pbjects,  c<&jistructions 
or  ch^^cal  substances  used  for  preventing  conception,  during  sexual 
■  interccmrse,  as  distinct  from  aH^e  other  methods  previously  listed. 
In  scoring  these  incorrect  terms  were  disregarded,  provided  the  devices 
described  could  be  identified.  The  word  'artificial' is  not  used  in  any 
pejorative  sensevj  The  scoring  was  divided  into  two  categories,  those 
responses  where  only  one  sexual  partner  was  seen  as  the  preventive 
agent  and  those  responses  where  both  sexes  were  seen  as  potential 
preventive  agents.  The  second  category  did  not  mean  both  sexes  had  to 
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use  devices  together,  but  that  each  sex  had  one  or  more  devices  available 
from  which  <to  choose.  As  the  criteria  list  notes,  'Both  do  not  have  to, 
but  either  may'.  '  * 

In  the  En^sh-speaking  samples  the  pattern  to  be'seen  in  fable  13.6 
is  very  similar,  awareness  of  a  one-sex  device  increasing?  with  age  to 
13  years  then  decreasing  at  15  years,  presumably  as  knowledge  of  both- 
sex  contraceptive  devices  increases  (see  Table  1 3 .7).  The  earlier  awareness 
of  the  Swedish  children  is  seen  in  this  trend  occurring  sooner,  peaking 
at  1 1  years,  decreasing  at  1 3  and  with  an  increase  again  at  1 5  years. 

TABLE  13.6  Percentages  of  children  responding  by  'use  ofone-se^ 
only  devices' on  the  'knowledge  of  contraception'  scale 

(N=838) 


< 

North 

Age- 

-  A  ustralia 

England 

America 

Sweden 

year 

Boys 

Girts 

Boys 

Girjs 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys  Girls 

5 

5 

1 

7 

10 

25 

10 

25- 

.  6 

40  7 

9 

20 

10 

10 

45 

33 

33 

40  27 

11 

35 

25 

25 

40 

33 

27 

27  47 

13 

35 

60 

30 

40 

44 

53 

7 

15 

15 

45 

10 

25 

40 

33 

There  is  no  'own-sex  device'  which  dominates,  but  the  pill  is  seen  by 
bt)th  boy^  and  girls  as  the  dominant  one-sex  device.  Boys'  second  most 
frequent  choice  is  the  condom,  rubber,  wetcheck  or  other  name  used, 
obviously  ^an  'own-sex'  device.  Girls  in  this  response  Category  (score  6) 
rarely  mentioned  the  condom,  since  it  tends  to  be  included  by  girls  in 
both-sex  devices  (score  7)  when  listed  at  all.  In  fact,  in  the  only  three 
age  cohorts  shovying  statistically  significant  differences,  English  9-year- 
olds,  Australian  and  Swedish  15-year-olds,  it  is  the  girls  who  score 
highest  on  'one-sex'  devices  (see  table  B.23,  Appendix  B). 

Some  .marked  sex  differences  are  apparent  in  the  Australian  13  and 
15  years,  in  the  English  9  and  1 1  years,  in  the  North  American  1 5  years 
»  and  the  Swedish-^1 1  and  15  years;  where  girls  have  a  greater  proportion 
of  scores.  Only  two  age  cohorts  show  marked  sex  differences  the  other 
way,  the  Swedish  7  and  9  years,  where  boys  are  the  more  numerous. 
This  weighting,  at  lea^  in  the  English-speaking  countries,  may  reflect 
the  'leave  it  to  the  woman'  attitude  alleged  to  be  a  male  characteristic 
in  some  cultures'  approach  to  birth-control,  an  attitude  accepted  or 
rejected  by  females.  Too  much,  however,  should  not  be  read  into  these 
results  because  of  the  small  numbers  involved. 

Table  13.7  indicates  the  percentages  of  respondents  aware  of  both-sex 
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devices  on  the  criterion  'Both  do  not  have  to,  but  either  may'.  Th^ 
overall  totals  a/e'^very  low  until  the  age  of  15  and  even  at  that, age  the 
figures  for  boys  and  girls  combined  are  only  63  per  cent  and  64  per  cent 
respectively  for  the  Australian  and  North  American  15-year  cohorts, 
The'  English  15-year-olds  achieve  93  per  cent  and  the  Swedish  98  per 
cent,  the  English  girls  and  the  Swedish  boys  scoring  significantly  higher 
in  these  age  groups. 

TABLE  13,7  Percentages  of  children  responding  by  'uses  ofboth-sex 
devices*  on  the  'knowledge  of  contraception*  scale' 
^{N=838J 


'Age- 


North 

Australia  England  America  Swfeden 


RJC 


year  ,  Boys    Girls      Boys      Girls      Boys    Girls       Boys  Girls 

7    ^  _         _           _  ^           _  -  7  7 

9---  5~  -  20  33 

11          5         5      •    -f^  10           7         7  ,^  73  40 

13        40         5          45  40          31  24  "lOO  ^3  ^ 

15        75      ■>  50         90  95          75  53  -  100  97 

When  separated  by  sex,  the  picture  show§  girls  in  the  Australian  and 
North  American  samples  markedly  fewer  in  number  than  the  boys  at  all 
ages.  While  there  are  discrepalicies  between  the  sexes  in  Swedish  9-  and 
11-year-olds,  the  girls  being  more  numerous,  the  results  are  more  equal 
at  13  and  15  years.  In  terms  of  awareness  and  knowledge  of  both-sex 
devices,  Swedish  and  English  15-year-olds  are  the  most  numerous  with 
the  North  Americarwand  Australian  the  least,  the  15-year-old  girls  in 
both  countries  in  particular  having  less  knowledge  at  this  level.  This 
finding  does  not  necessarily  inflict  with. the  'leave  it  to  the  woman' 
stereotype,  since  this  is  only  expressive  within  a  one-sex  device  response^ 
Indeed,  almost  all  girls  in  the  13-  and  15-year  cohorts  listed  *the  pill' 
the  first  and  obviously  prime  njethod  of  control. 

-  It  sheds  more  hght  on  the  ^details  to  analyse  the  15-year  cohorts  by 
number  of  contraceptive  devices  named,  since  nearly  all  revealed  not 
only  knowledge  of  the  pill  and  condom,  but  dfuite  range  of  devices. 
These  details  are  shown  in  Table  13.8.  The  range  of  knowledge  is  greater 
among  both  sexes  in  Sweden  compared  with  the  English-speaking 
countries,  since  the  vast  majority  of  Swedish  15-year-alds  are  able  to 
name  and  describe  4  or  more  contraceptive  devices.  Th^majority  in  the 
other  countries  tend  to  know  a  much  narrower  range,  particularly  the 
Australian  and  korth  American  15-year-oids.  Of  , these  countries,  the 
English  1 5  years  appear  the  most  knowledgeable.  ^ 
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TABLE  13.8  Percentages  of  IJ-year-oids  with  knowledge  of 

contraceptive  for  both-sex  devices  by' sex  and  number 
named  (N^  838)  >  • 


Number  of  devices  kn 

own, 

at  least  one  fo'r  other-sex  use 

Country 

Sex 

All  ^ 

^  2 



3 

4 

5 

totals 

totals 

Australia 

Boys 

1  0 

on 

20 

1 9 

75 

Girls 

14 

26 

— 

50 

63 

England 

a 

Boys 

46 

20 

20 

4 

90 

Girls 

14 

46 

25 

10 

95 

93  . 

North  America 

Boys 

-  56 

14 

5 

75 

Girls 

20 ; 

14 

6 

13 

^53 

64 

Sweden 

.  Boys 

12 

42 

42 

100 

'  Girls 

'6 

21 

44 

26 

97 

98 

Overall  trends  in  contraceptive  knowledge 

The  mean  scores  on  the  'knowledge  of  contraception'  scale  were  calcu- 
lated and  the  results  are  seen  in  graphic  form  in  Figure  13.1.  The  ad- 
vanced scores  of  tlie  Swedish  children  are  evident  from  9  years  onwards, 
and  the  similarities  between  the  English-speaking  countries  are  very 
close.  The  'catching  up'  of  Swd'de'n  process  is  again  observable  but  the 
levelling  off  of  Swedish  scores  at  13  years  is  misleading.  If  the  scale  had 
been  extended  to  8  ^  9  points,  on  more  sophisticated  and  discriminating 
cilteria,  it  is  our  estimate  that  the  'catching  up'  process  rnay  not  have 
occurred. 

Trends  may  be  observed  in  'different  countries  when  the  highest 
score  for  each  respondent  was  taken  and  -the  modal  characteristic 
calculated  by  identifying  in  each  age  cohort  the  largest  number  grouped 
in  any  one  score.  The  results  are  set  out  in  a  matrix  (Table  13.9),indi- 
^  eating  the  characteristic  level  at  .each  year  separately  for  boys  and  girls.  - 
Taking  Australia  first  the  trend  is  to  say  initially  'Nothing  can  be 
done',  then  with'/Ab^tention'  added,  'Devices'  not  bemg  dominant  until 
13  years.  Devices  for  both  sexes  are  not  identified^y  both  boys  and 
girls  until  15  years.  From  7  to  11  the  girls'  trend  is'solely  'Abstention',  • 
showing  earlier  awareness  of  coition  as  the  origin^of  babies. 

The  English  children  show  an  earlier  awareness  than  the  Australians 
the  girls  at  7  years  revealing  a  knowledge  of  one-sex  devices,  the  boys 
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Figure  13.1    Mean  scores  on  the  'knowledge  of  contraception' scale 
by  country  and  age-year 

however  from  7  to  11  years' still  voicing  ^Abstention'.  Devices  for  both 
sexes  are  the  trend  for  the  English  children  at  13  years. 

The  North  American  trend  is  ^Nothing  can  be  done'  and  ^Abstention' 
until  9  years,  when  one-sex  devices  predonjiinate,  giving  way  to  both-sex 
devices  at  13  years.  There  is  a  close  similarity  between  boys  and  girls  in 
the  North  American  sample. 

The  Swedish  trend  shows  a  similar  pattern  to  the  North' American, 
with  boys  naming  one-sex  devices  earlier  at  7  years  and  two-sex  devices 
showing  the  earliest  appearance  of  all  country  age  cohorts  with  9-year- 
old  girls.  From  1 1  years  onwards  the  trend  is  for  both  boys  and  girls  to 
know  both-sex  devices.     •  ^ 

^  Concerning  knowledge  of  both-sex  devices,  the  comparative  trend 
appears  to  be  that  the  Swedish  girls  (9  years)  are  earliest;  then  the 
Swedish  boys  (1 1  years);  the  Australian  boys  and  English  boys  and  girls 
(13  years);  and  the  AustraliW  girls (15  years).  Significant  sex  differences 
-  overall  (see  -Appendix  B,  Table  B.23)  are  so  scattered  through  various 
ages  and  countries,  they  do  not  appeaf  to  indicate  a  general  pattern  of 
sex  differences. 
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TABLE  13.9   Trends  In  the  'knowledge  of  contraception*  scale 


Age-year 

Sex 

A  ustralia 

England , 

North 
A  rn  erica 

Sweden 

c 

J 

Boy 

Girl 

Nothing 

Nothing 
vAbstain 

Nothing 
Abstain 

Nothings 
Abstain  ^~ 

1 

Boy 
Gill 

Nothing 
Abstain 

Abstain 
Devices  ( 1 ) 

Nothing 
Abstain 

Devices  ( 1 ) 
Abstain 

n 

Boy 
Girl 

Nothing 
Abstain 

Abstain 
Devices  ( 1 ) 

Devices  ( 1 ) 

Devices  ( 1 ) 
-  Devices  (2)  • 

1 1 

Boy 
Girl 

Abstain 

Abstain 
Devices  ( 1 ) 

Devices  ( 1 ) 

Devices  (2) 

13 

Boy 
Girl 

Devices  (2), 
Devices  ( \  \ 

Devices  (2) 

Devices  (2) 

Devices  (2) 

15 

J 

BQy 
Girl 

Devices  (2) 

Devices  (2) 

Devices  (2) 

Devices  (2) 

(The  terms  used  aie  defined  in  Table  13.1  more  fully.  Devices  (1)  is  where  only  a 
one-sex  aid- is  iden-tified  (score  6)  arf3l)evices  (2)  is  where  both-sex  aids  are 
identified  (score  7).) 


Chfldren's  perceptions  of  abortion 

During  the  often  extensive  discussipns  with  the  children  which  followed 
from  the  question  'What  do  people  doMf  they  don't  want  to  have  a 
baby?'  practicaily  ail  children,  directly  Or  indirectly,  referred  to  disposal 
of  a  cliild  after  birth  if  unwanted.  Most  older  children  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  pre-conceptual /prevention,  and  pre-natal  and  post- 
natal disposals,  althougli  not  in  these  sophisticated  terms.  The  younger 
children  did  not  see  the  differences  so  clearly  between  birth-control, 
abortion  and  adoption,  but  aH  three  were  explored  in  the  interview  by 
contingency  questions.  Some  children  showed  confusion  between  the 
words  'abortion'  and  'adoption',  saying  the  one  word  and  by  the  con- 
text clearly  meaning  the  other.  A  few,  such  as  the  ^3-year-old  English 
boy,  coi^use  desertion  with  abortion,  as  'When  the  man  has  it  off,  the 
woman  has  a  baby  and  thp  man  runs  off  and  leaves  her'. 

The  criteria  for  scoring  what  we  have  caUed  the  'knowledge  of 
abortion'  scale  is  set-  out  in  Table  13. iO.  The  scores  were  arranged 
similarly  to  the  'knowledge  of  contraception'  scale  in  what  we  perceive 
to  be  an  orderly  progression  from  limited^ to  wider  knowledge,  and  are 
notin  tended  to  be  seen  on  a  scale  of  moral  values.  Wliere  the  respondent 
gives  more  than  one  answer  with  different  scores,  the  liighest  score  is 
recorded.  Examples  of  scores  2,  3  and  4  are  given  below. 
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TABLE  13.10    Criteria  for  scpring  the  ^knowledge  of  abortion'  scale 

Score     Category  and  descriptions 

0  Unscoreable    Don't  know,  no  response,  nonsense. 

1  Unspecified  methods  of  abortion    *Stop  the  baby  growing'; 
'Don't  go  to  hospital';  'Doctor  don't  do  nothing'. 

2  Abortion  by  non-medical  means    By  exercise,  by  smoking  or 
drinking  a  lot:  'She  diets';  'She  plays  lots  of  tennis';  'Drinks 
wine  every  night';  'Falls  down  the  stairs'. 

3  Abortion  by  medical  means   By  tablet,  pill,  medicine,  drug 
injection  -  often  used  'to  make  baby  cpme  out  in  the  toilet'. 

4  Abortion  by  surgical  means   Operation,  cu'tting,  scraping, 
vacuuming:  'Doctor  cuts  her  open  and  kills  it';  'Nurse  cuts  the 

 cord';  'They  kill  it  with  a  knife';  'They  vacuum  it  away'. 


Abortion  by  non-medical  means  (score  2) 

They  get  rid  of  it.  (Ho"W?)  By  rnotlier  doing  a  lot  of  running  and 
jumping  up  and  down.  (What  does  that'do?)  It  loosens  the  baby  and 
it  falls  out'  (North  American  boy,  9  years);  'My  mum  drinks  wine 
every  night  and  goes  and  sits  in  a  hot  bath'  (Australian  girl,  1 1  y^ars). 

Abortion  by  medical  non-surgical  means  (score  3) 

'She  takes  a  tablet.  It  puts  the  baby  to  sleep  in  the  mother.  (Q)  It 
probably  disintegrates'  (Australian  girl,  13  years);  'Yes  one  can 
kill  tlie  baby  before  the  12tJi  week.  (Q)  One  can  use  a  saline 
solution'  (Swedish  boy,  15  years). 

Abortion  by  surgical  means  (score  4) 

They  operate  away  the  foetus  at  a  hospital,  wher(^it's  yery  little. 
I  think  its  disgusting  to  throw  small  babies  in  the  paperbaskets' 
(Swedish  girl,  1 1  years);  These  people  who  say  they  are  nurses  and 
doctors,  they  cut  tlie  eggs  out'  (English  boy,  13  years);  'You  more  or 
less  kill  the  baby.  You  take  it  out  of  the  body.  (Q)  The  doctor  puts 
up  a  hook  into  the  vagina  and  pulls  it  out'  (North  American  girl,  15 
years);  'In  an  abortion,  the  baby  is  taken  out.  The  doctor  puts  his 
hand  into  the  womb  and  disconnects  the  baby.  There's  an  injection 
then  to  cause  the  baby  to  come  out'  (Australian  boy,  15  years). 

The  results  can  be  seen  in  Table  13.11.  Although  in  the  English- 
speaking  countries  knowledge  is  very  sparse  at  5  and  7  years,  the  results 
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T  A  BJ^E  13.11    Percentages  of  scores  on  khe  'knowledge  of  abortion ' 
scale  by  country  and  age-year  fN=838) 


Age- 

North 

^Sweden 

year 

~^Score 

Australia 

England 

A  m  erica 

5  ' 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1  n 

1  u 

2 

— 

3 

4 

7 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3  (9) 

-  (9) 

-  (8) 

-  (17) 

7 

1 

5 

5 

J 

2 

3 

\  - 

3 

3 

.5 

8 

*  10 

13 

4 

-  (13) 

8  (21) 

-  (13) 

7  (43) 

9 

1 

5 

o 

/ 

40 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

10 

17 

10 

4 

20  (36) 

15  (36) 

3  (40) 

17  r<^7) 

11 

1 

20 

13 

/I  "3 

2 

5 

3 
4 

20 

20  (60) 

13 

3  5^66) 

20 

10  (53) 

20 

33  (96) 

13 

1 

38 

35 

55 

37 

2 

3 

5 

20 

15 

4^ 

45  (88) 

25  (80) 

18  (88) 

63  (100) 

15 

1 

55 

43 

36 

50 

2 

3 

3 

15 

20 

29 

^  3 

4 

27  (100)  ' 

35  (98) 

29  (94) 

47  (100) 

(1  =  Abortion  unspecified;  2  =  by  non-medical  means;  3  =.  medical  non-surgical 
means;  4  =  surgical  means.  The  figures  in  brackets  are  the  total  percentages  of 
respondents  with  some  knowledge  of  abortion  in  each  "age  cohort  ) 


for  these  age  groups  are  included  since  Swedish  7-year-olds  are  becoming 
aware  of  abortion  at  that  age.  In  the  EngUsh-speaJdng  countries  the 
results  are  very  comparable,  the  total  percentages  signifying  some 
awareness  of  each  age  cohort  being  very  similar.  Apart  from  knowledge 
of  non-medical  means  of  abortion  (score  2)  which  is  limited,  most 
children  seem  aware  of  abortion  as^ik'possibility,  however  vague,  by 
11  years  in  these  countries.  The  AustraUan  and  EngHsh  children' are 
roughly  comparable  in  becoming  aware  of  medical  methods  of  abortion, 
both  surgical  and  non-surgical,  with  the  North  American  chOdren  ap- 
pearing to  be  aware  of  these  methods  much  later,  catching  up  by  the 
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age  of  1^3.  By  contrast  the  Swedish  figures  show  a, greater  general  aware- 
ness of  abortion  even  in  the  youngest  age  group,  the' majority  being 
aware  by  9  years.  More  Swedish  children  also  are  knowledgeable  about 
medical,  surgical  and  non-surgical  methods,  earlier  than  the  English- 
speaking  childre^n. 

One  interesting  feature  of  Table  13.11  is  the  sudden  increase  in 
'unspecified  means  of  abortion'  (score  1)  at  13  and  15  years.  One 
would  expect  these  figures  to  diminish  with  age,  as  more  specific 
methods  of  abortion  become  known.  This  apparent  regression,  however, 
can  be  explained  by  an  examination  of  the  percentage  scores  of  boys 
and  girls  separately,  as  set' out  in  Table  13.12.  Since  they  reveal  a  regular 
pattern  and  the  score  discrepancies  between  the  sexes  are  common 
across  all  countries,  we  would  suggest  that  these  reflect  genuine  sex 
differences  in  responses,  and  are  not  due  to  interviewer  differences.  By 
examining  the  verbatim  responses  of  girls,  we  postulate  that  not  oniy 
are.  these  genuine  sex  differences  but  may  be  due  to  feelings  of  revulsion 
on  the  part  of  girls  abput  abortion.  Their  unwillingness  to  specify  the 
methods,  we  interpret  as  demonstration  of  inhibitioAS,  induced  by 
revulsion  or  at  least  by  moral  disapproval.  It  is  natural  that  girls,  being 
the  future  child-bearers,  may  feel  this  revulsion  or  disapproval  more 
than  boys  and  for  it  to  be  reflected  in  the  scores. 


TABLE  13.12   Percentages  of  teenage  'unspecified  method^  of^ 
abortion*  responses  by  country^  age-year  and  sex 

(N  =  284) 


Age- 
year 

Sex 

A  ustraiia 

England 

North 
A  m  erica 

Sweden 

13 

Boys 
Girls 

-    20  " 
^55 

15 
55 

50 
59 

1 
67 

15 

Boys 
Girls 

5 
70 

35 
50 

31 
40 

'20 
80 

It  is  a  consequence  of  these  sex  differences  that  when  the  mean 
scores  are  se,t  out  (see  Table  13.13),  from  9  years  onwards  the  rne^ 
scores  of  the  girls  tend  to  depress  the  overall  results.  In  the  Swedish  an& 
Australian  samples  the  girls'  scores  actually  decline,  from  13  to  15  years, 
leading  to  the  drop  Dn  the  graph,  as  can  be'seen  clearly  in  Figure  13.2. 
Teenagers  are  probably  well  aware  of  the  controversies  centred  on 
abortion  and  their  responses  are  therefore  explicable  in  these  terms. 

Children's  perceptions  of  other  baby  disposal  methods 

No  direct  questions  were  asked  about  institutionalising,  fostering  or 
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Sw«d.  0.55 
Ausi.  0.30 

N.Ani.  0.20  = 
Eng.  0.15 


"■■•'T- 
IS 


Figure  13.2   Mean  scores  on  the  'knowledge  of  abortion'  scale  by 
country  and  age-year 

adopting  unwanted  babies,  but  many  children  volunteered  informati6n 
on  these  means  of  disposing  of  unwanted  babies/ We  report  here  the 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  samjii^b  out  equal  percentages  in  each  country 
who  made  such  responses.  The  large  majority  of  these  scored  also  on 
the  two  other  scales  on  contraception  and  abortion.  In  some  age  groups 
the  percentages  ranged  from  zero  to  53  per  cent.  They  are  too  smaU  in 
number  to  make  anything  more  than  a  descriptive  presentation,  but 
they  do  provide  suggestive  material  for  further  research. 

Scoring  was  tabulated  on  the  criteria  set  out  in  Table  13.14  which 
we  have  termed  the  'post-natal  disposal'  scale.  The  range  of  examples 
IS  seen  in  the  table  Itself.  It  is  obvious  from  these  that  many  children 
are  aware  of  others  solutions  to  unwanted  babies  than  pre-conception 
prevenUon  and  post-conception  disposal.  The  scores,  on  this  post-natal 
disposal  scale,  set  o\x\  in, Table  ^13.1 5,  indicate  overall  that  a  reasonably 
large  proportion  of  5-year-olds  see  giving  the  baby  away  rather  like  an 
unwanted  parcel.  Say^  an  Australian  5-year-old  boy,  'They  ring  up  and 
say  they  don't  want  it^and  they  take  it  next  door  and  if  they  don't 
want  It  they  send  it  back';  an  Australian  girl  of  7  years  says,  'When  it's 
born  they  give  it  away  to  somebody.  I  had  a  friend  in  England  like 
that.  She  has  brown  skin  and  her  . family  had  white  skin'  There  are 
some  who,  rather  than  give  the  baby  away,  see  its  commercial  value 
and  would  seU  it.  These  crude  disposal  methods  decline  after  5  years 
althougli  it  is  of  interest  the  50  per  cent  of  Swedish  children  who 
mention  this  kind  of  disposal  as  a  possibUity.  The  small  figures  for 
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^TABLE  13.13  Mean  scores  on  the  'knowledge  of  abortion*  scale  by  country^  age-year  and  sex  (N—838)  ^ 
  > 

H 

—  3 

5 
o 


^  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

Age-year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys  Girls 

Total 

Boys  Girls 

Total 

Boys  Girls 

Total 

5 

'  0.25 

0.15 

0.30 

0.30  0.00 

0.15 

0.31  0.09 

0.20 

'    0.40  0.07 

0.55 

'  7 

0.30 

0.20 

0.25 

0.80  0.35 

0.58 

0.38  0.29 

0.36 

1.00  0.87 

0.94 

9 

0.70 

1\5  5 

1.18 

1.65*  0.40 

1.03 

1.27*  0.27 

0.77 

1.47  1.27 

1.37 

11 

1.55 

1.65 

1.60 

2.40  1.60 

2.00 

1.73  0.73 

1.23 

2.20  2.53 

2.37 

13 

2.70 

1.95 

233 

2.30.  1.60 

1.95 

2.06  1.4,1 

1.74 

3.80*   2.00  ' 

2.90 

15 

2.50 

1.8.0 

2.15 

2.60  2.25 

2.43 

2.56  2.20 

2.38 

3.33*  1.60 

2.47 

(*  Statistic*Uj>significant  differences,  with  boys  scoring  higher,  sec  Table  B.24,  Appendix  B.) 
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TABLE  13.14    Criteria  for  scoring  'post-natal  disposal'  siale 
,   *— Ci- 
sco re     .Criteria  and  descriptions                               ^  ^ 

1  Simple  methods  of  disposal   'Give  it  away';  'Sell  it,  it's  worth 
at  least  $  1 ,000';  'Send  it  back  to  the  hospital';  'Kill  it  and  * 
hide  it'away'.  -  . 

2  Institutional  methods   'Send  to  an  orphanage  or  children's 
home';  'Give  to  the  nuns'. 

3  Adoption  or  fostering  methods.  'Give  it  to  people  whoVe 
been  wanting  a  baby  andcan't';  'Pay  for  it  to  be  looked  after*. 
Adoption  (abortion  often  cqnfused  but  context  makes  clear  ' 
the  meaning);  fostering. 

 \  ^  ^  ' 

TABLE  13.15    Percentage  of  scores  on  the  'post-natal  disposal"  scale 
by  country  dhd  age-year  (N  =  838) 


North 

Age-       Australia  England  America  Sweden 

y^""'       1     2     3         1     2     3       .12     3^  123 


5  33  -  5  18  -  5  17  4  8  50  -  17 

7  28  3  5  20  13  20  3  7  20  -  10 

9  13  15  8         3  20  15  3  13  10  3  7  7 

n  -  10  8         3  13  23  3  27  17  3  3  13/ 

13  3  5  8         3  10  8  6  -  18  -  3  la 

15  _  10  _  _  30  -  3  16  _  -  ^ 

7 

(1  =  Giving  or  selling;  2  =  Institutionalising;  3  =  Adopting  or  Fostering.)  / 

institutionalising  (the  highest  is  27  per  cent  in  North  American  1 1-year- 
olds)  perhaps  reflect  the  decline  in  orphanages  and  other  institutions. 
Adoption  outnumbering  fostering  by  5  to  1  is  obviously  known  about 
with  increasing  age.  The  curious  sudden  increase  at  15  years  in  the 
Swedish  and  English  samples  (33  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  respectively) 
is  interesting.  ia 

Overall  the  figures  cannot  be  used  as  indiqators  of  any  kind,  except 
to  illustrate  that  about  a  third  of  the  total  sample  demonstrate  aware- 
ness of  the  full  lange  of  solutions  to  an  unwanted  baby  problem,  how- 
ever limited  and  confused  their  perception  of  the  original  cause  of  the 
problem  may  be. 

Summary  and  discussion  , 

» =/' 

'Not  having  babies',  an  area  comparatively  unresearched,  covers  what 
are  children's  perceptions  of  birth-control,  abortion  and  other  disposal!^ 
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methods  of  unwanted  babies.  The  problem  of  unwanted  babies  is 
known  to  cliildren  froni  an  early  age  through  watching  programmes  on 
television  and  overhearing  adult  conversations.  Two  questions  were 
asked,  'What  do  people  do  if  they  don't  want  to  have  a  baby?'  and  - 
'Wliat  do  people  do  if  they  don't  want  to  start  a^  baby?'  From  this 
ensuing  discussion  tliree  scales  were  devised:  the  'knowledge  of  contra- 
ception' scale,  the  'knowledge  of  abortion'  scale  and*the  'post-natal 
disposal'  scale. 

Children's  perceptions  of  birtli-control  as  a  fact  of  life  and  the- 
methods  used  were  scaled  at  7  levels,  with  four  major  categories: 
'Nothing  can  be  done',  natural,  surgical,  and  devices-type  methods  of 
contraception.  'Nothing  can  be  don^'  responses  tended  to  be  non- 
sexual and  dominant  in  the  years  5  to  9  but  with  little  evidence  of  it 
by  Swedish  children.  Natural  methods  of  birth-control  Were  analysed 
at  two  levels,  abstention  from  the  causative  act  and  what  we  classified 
as  non-interference  methods,  such  as  withdrawal  or  rhythm  methods. 
The  latter  type  of  response  was  almost  entirely  absent,  the  former 
dominant  through  the  years  7  to  11  as  cliildren  became  increasingly 
aware  of  coitus  as  the  major  causative  factor  of  pregnancy.  Similar  to 
other  Swedish  results,  Swedish  children  arrive  at  this  stage  earlier  and 
leave  it  behind  earlier  than  the  English-speaking  children. 

Surgical  metliods*of  birtli-control  were  scored  at  two  levels,  one 
where  children  saw  an  operation  on  one  sex  as  the  prevention  process, 
and  the  other  where  botli  sexes  could  have  an  operation.  Mother  sterilis- 
ation seemed  to  be  known  more  by  boys,  but  generally  awareness  of 
^surgical  metliods  increased  with  age,  the  greatest  amoi^g  North  American 
children  and  tlie  least  in  Swedish  children.  It  was  postulated  that  contra- 
ceptive education  in  Swedish  schools  and  easier  availability  of  birth- 
control  devices  accounted  for  this. 

The  category  of  contraceptive  devices  was  also  scored  at  two  levels, 
where  children  listed  one-sex-only  devices  and  where  tl>ey  listed  both- 
sex  devices.  Older  boys  generally  were ^ore  aware  of  both-sex  devices, 
particularly  the  condom  and  the  pill,  than  the  older  girls,  except  in  the 
case  of  Swedish  children  with  both  sexes  tending  to  know  a  greater 
number  of  devices  much  earlier  for  use  by  both  sexes.  The  range  of 
devices  known  by  15-year-olds  varies  by  country,  the  earlier  and  wider 
knowledge  shown  by  boys  and  girls. in  Sweden,  the  later  and  more 
restricted  knowledge  shown  by  Australian  and  North  American  15-yeai;- 
old  girls. 

Overall  trends  in  the  varying  countries  were  compared  revealing 
abstention^ method  dominant  with  Australian  and  English  boys  until 
jf  1  years,  with  devices  known  earlier  in  other  countries.  In  knowledge 
of  both-sex  devices  the  trend  appears  to  be  Swedish  girls  at  9  years, 
Swedish  boys  at  11  years,  Australian  boys  and  English  boys  and  girls 
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at  13,  and  Australian  girls  at  15  years.  North  American  1  S-year-olds  of 
both  sexes  develop  their  contraceptive  knowledge  late,  the  girls  particu- 
larly. Curiously  this  is  one  of  thfe-^w  items  in  the  study  which  indicate 
socio-economic  status  apparently  influencing  the  results.  As  is  seen  in 
the  ANOVA  results  (in  Appendix  D)  the  main  effects  oji  contraceptive 
knowledge  scores  of  father'^  occupatio'ttis^significant  (at  the  .05  level). 
That  is  to  say  the  higher  father's  socio-economic  status  the  more  con- 
traceptive knowledge  his  chi^d  will  tend  to  have.  V 

Childreii's  perceptions  of  abortion  were  classified  at  fo\k  levels: 
unspecified},  nwi-medical',  medical,  medical  non-surgical  and  medical 
surgical.  Descriptions  overall  increased  with  age  almost  uniformly  in 
the  English-speaking  countries  with  the  majority  at  11  years  of  age, 
contrasting  with  much  larger  proportions  of  Swedish  children  at  7  and 
9  years.  A  major  sex  difference  was  identified  in  the  teenage  .years, 
\more  girls  giving  'unspecified'  abortion  methods  than  boys,  revealing 
increasing  awareness  bui  reluctance  to  voice  the  methods  or  describe 
them.  It  was  postulated  that  this  reflected  revulsion  or  at  least  moral 
disapproval  of  abortion  as  they  perceived  their  approaching  role  as 
child-bearers. 

Although  only  30  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  provided  solutions 
for  the  unwanted  baby  problem  in  terms  of  post-natal  disposal  methods, 
it  was  evident  that  children  were  increasingly  aware  of  child  disposal 
by  selling,  institutionalising,  adopting  and  fostering. 
♦  The  most  significar^t  evidence  in  this 'chapter  emerges  from  the 
analysis  of  scores  on  the  'knowledge  of  cbntraception'  scale.  Whether^ 
1  the  age  at  which  children  are  aware  of  various  methods  is  soon  enough 
for  them  to  face  their  earlier  maturing  is  a  matter  to  be  discussed  in 
the  final  chapter.  ^ 
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14  Children's  perceptions  of  sex 
education 


Sex  education,  alongside  religious  education,  is  among  thie  most  conten- 
tious issues  facing  puMlc  school  systems  in  the  English-speaking  world. 
There  is  evidence  that  this  is  a  world-wide  phenomenon  (Fraser,  1972) 
and  that  even  in  Sweden,  despite  a  widely  accepted  thorough-going  sex 
education  programme  in  schools,  there  is  stiU  some  opposition  voiced 
by  certain  community  groups.  The  major  controversies  centre  round 
three  issues:  whether  schools  should  be  educating  in  this  area  rather 
than  parents,  at  what  age  should  formal  sex  education  begin,  and  what 
should  be  the  content  of  any  programme,  whether  taught  by  parents 
or  teachers. 

Theje  is  no  shortage  of  polemical  writings  9/  all  these  matters  but 
little  hard  evidence  as  the  outcome  of  research.  In  ihe  USA  Spanier 
(1977)  has  investigated  the  injluence  of  parents,  Gebhard  (1977)  the 
effectiveness  of  school  programmes,  Monge,  Dusek  and  Lawless  (1977) 
particular  groups  of  9th  graders,  15  to  16  years,  and  Dickinson  (1978) 
adolescent  sex  information  sources.  In  Britain  Schofield  (1968)  indi- 
cated the  number  of  teenagers  who  had.not  received  any  sex  education, 
and  Farrell  (1978)  reports  on  the  sources  of  sex  education  for  1,556 
16  to  19-year-olds.  Since  television  has  produced  several  sex  education 
programmes  for  children  in  Britain,  some  evaluation  of  these  has  been 
attempted  (Rogers,  1974)  and  in  Sweden  a  current  evaluation  of  their 
programmes  is  being  conducted  and  assessments  by  outside  observers 
have  been  attempted  (McConaghy,  1979).  In  Australia  there  is  no 
comparable  evaluative  research,  nor  even  basic  surveys  of  children's 
accessibility  to  sex  information. 

This  study  did  not  set  out  to  fiM  these  gaps  but  sought  to  look  at 
three  questions:  at. what  age  and  by  whom  do  the  children  themselves 
think  sex  education  should  be  conducted?;  whom  would  they  trust  to 
ask  questions  about  sex,  and  what  have  been  their  major  sources  of 
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information?;  what  do  they  consider  the  most  important  aspects  of  sex 
tliey  need  to  know,  and  how  does  that  compare  with  what  they  actually 
did  learn?  This  chapter  reports  on  the^  three  questions  under  tHe 
sections  headed,  'Children's  )^ews  on  sex  education',  'Sources  of  sex 
education',  and  'What  childre^want  to  know'. 

Children's  views  on  sex  education 

'rte  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  interview  was  to  discover  in  sequence 
whether  children  'should  be  taught  about  their  own  bodies,  and  babies, 
and  things  like  that?'  (other  children  who  knew  the  vocabulary  and  had 
used  it  were  a'sked  if  they  'should  be  taught  about  sex?'),  and  about 
'what  age  Ihey-^ould  be  taught?'  Since  this  was  a  general  question  and 
did  not  raise  the  identity  of  who  should  teach  such  matters,  parents  or 
school  teachers,  questions  focussed  more  upon  school  lessofis  were 
asked  a  httle  la^  in  the  interview  -  'Should  there  be  lessons  at  school 
(relating  to  sex)?'  and  'What  age  did  you  have  such  lessons  (if  any)?' 
It  is  of  interest  in  comparing  these  two  approaches,  the  broader  and 
the  narrower,  also  to  compare  what  the  children  thought  to  be  an 
appropriate  agency  and  age,  and  what  they  actually  got.  *^ 

Some  caution  should  be  exercised  in  accepting  reports  of  children 
in  this  and  later  sections  in  the  chapter,  as  to  what  actually  happened 
in  schools,  since  the  young  are  notoriously  vague  in  recollecting  what 
happened  and  when.  Their  reports  are  often  partial  and  distorte.d  by 
various  factors.  Nevertheless,  if  children  have  reported  that  they  have 
received  no  sex  education,  even^f  they  have  done  so  at  various  times  in 
school  or  at  home,  it  is  an  indicator  that  such  experience  may  have 
made  neghgible  impact. 

'Should  children  be  taught  about  sex.?' 

Allowing  for  a  looser  phrasing  of  this' question  with  younger  children, 
so  they  could  understand  it  in  their  own  terminology,  the  results  are 
set  out  in  Table  14.1.  The 'overwhelming  majority  of  children  are  posi- 
tive in  their  response,  increasing  with  age  to  almost  universal  approval 
by  9  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reasons  of  those  who  were 
negative.  Many  of  the  younger  ones  show  hmited  understanding  of  the 
question.  'No.  (Q)  Because  children  hurt  babies'  (N.  American  boy, 
5  years);  'No.  (Q)  Because  children  don't  have  babies,  only  Mummies 
do'  (Enghsh  girl,  5  years);  'No.  (Q)  Because  they  might  be  frightened 
in  case  anyone  steals  the  baby'  (Austrahan  girl,  5  years).  Other 
answers  at  this  age  were,  'It's  too  hard  for  kids';  'Theyll  get  to  know 
when  they're  bigger';  'They  migjjt  already  know,  they  can  see  their 
own  body'  and  the  perceptive  child  who  reports,  'No.  Because  they 
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TABLE  14.1  Percentages*  of  responses  ir)J^es/No  categories  to 

'should  children  be  tau^t  about  se%?'  by  country  and 
age-year  (N  =  838)  ^ 


Age-year 


A  ustralia 


Yes  No 


North 
England  ^j^America 
Yes   No         Yes  No 


Sweden 


Yes  No 


^  80  15  78  22  )       67  33  73  23 

7  85  15  95  3  '       87  13  77  20 

9  97     3  ^       90  IjD  97  3  97  3 

1  1  97     3  100  -  97  3  *  100  ^ 

13  100  -  100  -  ,        97  3  97  3 

15  100  -  100  -  100  -  100  - 


(♦The  very  small  number  of  *Don't  know2  responses  are  not  included.) 


might  forget  what  they  are  taught  and  if  they  learn  themselves  they 
might  remember'  (English  girl,  5  years). 

While  some  7-year-olds  give  similar  responses,  others  reveal  an  aware- 
ness of  sex  taboos  beginning^The  mother  may  not  want  the  child  to 
know'  (English  boy,  7  years)?^f  you  look  at  pictures,  you  might  kiss 
it'  (En^ish  boy,  7  years);  'No,  becau'se  if  they  do  they'd  tell  others' 
(Swedish  girl,  7  years).  Another  Swedish  girl  of  this  age  says,  *No, 
because  boys  thiftirit  dirty,  but  I  think  it's  fun'.  At  9  years  this  is  more 
in  evidence,  although  fewer  children  voice  a  negative  reason:  *No, 
because  I  think  it's  rude'  (English  boy,  9  years);  'No,  my  mother^ 
m>uldn't  let  me  know  about  babies.  And  I've  never  Jcnown  and  not 
yet-  found  out'  (North  American  boy,  9  years);  'It  seems  ridiculous' 
(Swedish  boy,  0  years). 

Among  those  who  had  responded  positively  there  appeared  to  be  no 
sex  differences;  the  overwhelming  number  agreeing  that  children  should 
be  taught.  When,  however,  the  question  was  asked  'should  there  be 
lessons  at  school  (about  sex)?'  not  only  does  there  appear  to  be  ajittle 
more  reluctance  earlier,  but  some  sex  differences  begin  to  emerge.  In 
Table  14.2  the  number  of  negatives  are  much  greater,  although  the 
majority  in  any  age  cohort  support  school  lessons  in  this  subject.  The 
negativisms  continue  quite  strongly  until  9  years  and  even  as  high  as 
30  per  cent  among  Australian  11-year-olds.  Negativisms  about  scl^ol 
lessons  are  evident  between  35  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  in  all  5-year- 
olds,  the  number  diminishing  with  age.  Sweden  still  has  27  per  cent 
negativisms  at  9  years  but  these  have  practically  disappeared  by  1 1  years. 

The  greater  negativisms  to  school  lessons  in  sex  is  to  be  seen  among 
5-year-old  boys  (Australia  45  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  North  America' 
46  per  cent  to  27  per  cent  and  Sweden,  53  per  cent  to  27  per  cent  of 
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T  A  B  L  E  1 4 ,2  Percen  tages  *  of  responses  in  Yes/No  categonfsto 
^'Should  there  be  lessons  about  sex  at  school?'  by 
country  and  age-year  (N~838l 


-iAge-year 

North  , 

A  Ustralia 

^England* 

America 

•  Sweden 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No  ^ 

Yes 

No  , 

Yes  No 

5 

60 

35 

60 

40 

56 

36 

^  57  40 

1  •• 

70 

28 

87 

13 

"^~84^ 

60    27'  ' 

9  ' 

75 

25 

65 

33 

73 

20 

70.  27  ' 

/I 
13 

70 

30 

90 

10  \ 

87 

13 

97  3 

90 

10 

97 

3 

94 

6 

100  - 

15 

100 

90 

10 

'97 

100  - 

(*' Don't  know' 

responses  are  not  included.) 

,  girls)  and  7-Vaar-oid  girls  (Australia,  40  per  cfent  to  15  per  cent  boys 
and  20  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  boys).  9-year-old^orth  American  girls 
(33  per  cent)  and  11-year-old  Australian  girls  (^|^er  cent)  also"show' 
a  greater  proportion  of  negative  responses  to  sex  education  at  schoql 
than  do  boys  in  tKese  cohorts. 

"  '  Overall  we  interpret  these  results,  when  com  [taring  Tables'^4.1  and 
14.2,  as  indicating  overwhelming  support  by 'chMiren  for  a  6road 
concept  of  sex  education,  negativism  almost  non-existent  by  9  years, 
but  when  asked  to  narrow  the  agency  down  to  the  school  there  are 
more  negativisms  to  be.  seen.  The^e  continue  longer  but  are  largely 
dispersed  by  11  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  Australian,  children. 
The  pattern  of  negativisms  about  school  lessons  is  ao  different,  interest- 
ingly, for  Sweden,  although  a  greater  proportion  of  9-year-olds  in 
Sweden  will  have  had  such  lessons.  Comments  made  by  Swedish  children, 
given  later  in  the  next  section,  may  explain  this  result.  We  infer  that 
more  children  would  be  happier  to  receive  sex  education  from  parents, 
but  that  nevertheless  reluctance  to  accept  it  at  school  is  not  marked 
after  9  years  of  age.  Some  children  around  this  age  commented  that  it 
was  all  right  at  school  if  the  parents  were  agreeable.  ^ 


'At  what  age  should  sex  be  taught?' 

Immediately  after  the  broader  question  of,  shouTd  children  be  taught 
about  their  bodies, , about  babies,  aboiit  sex  (the  terminology  used  to 
help  the  child  understand  what  was  ijT^^flved),  they  were  asked  at  what 
age  children  should  be  taught,  or  at  what  age  should  they  learn  about 
such  matters.  The  results  can  be  seen  in  Table  14.3.  The  children  with 
few  exceptions  understood  the  question  to  mean,  when  should  it  begin, 
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TABLE  14.3  Percentages  of  estimated  ages  at  which  sex  should  be  taught  by  country  and  age-year 

(N=838) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

Ert gland 

North  America 

Sweden 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

5 

23 

28 

13 

3 

18 

43 

8 

8  , 

33 

25 

4 

4 

17 

50 

3 

7 

3 

30 

35 

13 

3 

48 

33 

13 

7 

50 

20 

10 

3 

70 

3 

9 

55 

30 

13 

73 

15 

3 

40 

37 

20 

3 

67 

17 

11 

53 

43 

3 

3 

65 

27 

5 

57 

40 

83 

10 

13 

53 

45 

40 

60 

55 

42 

87 

3 

15 

53 

45 

3 

50 

50 

39 

61 

13 

77 

7 

(1  =^  1-4  years;  2  =  5-11  years;  3  =  12-16  years;  4  =  17  plui) 
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or  the  rangfr  of  age  in  which  such  information  should  be  taught  or  be 
available.  If  they  gave  only  a  beginning  age  it  was  taken  to  mean  that 
from  that  age  onwards  sex  information  should  be  given.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  scripts  made  this  clear.  The  estimated  ages  reported, 
are  the  beginning  ages  for  being  taught  about  sex,  as  the  children  see  it. 
For  the  purpose  of  categorising  we  haveloughly  categorised  the  choices, 
as  pre-school,  primary  school,  secondary  and  post-secondary. 

Firstly,  it  should.,  be  noted  that  there  is  almost  no  support  for  this 
to  be  left  until  after  17  years  (post-secondary)  except  for  20  per  cent 
of  North  American  children  at  9  years.  This  is  an  age  group  who  would 
have  experienced  no  sex  education  in  school  at  that  age.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  age  cfstimates  1  to  4  years  is  seen  as  appropriate  by  a  number 
Qf  5-year-olds,  possibly  reflecting  egocentric  considerations.  The  support 
among  older  children  for  starting  early  comes  solely  from  the  Swedish 
1 1-  and  13-year-olds,  who  comment,  'At  4  years  when  they  are  wonder- 
ing. It's  important  not  tQ  lie  about  anything*;  'When  they  start  asking 
questions';  'yery  early  on.  Afterwards  it*s  so" embarrassing'.  A  Swedish 
15-year-old  say«,  'They  are  all  ready  at  2  years,  when  they  ask  "What 
has  father  got  there?"  ' 

The  Swedish  results  generally  differ  from  the  English-speaking  results 
since  from^  years  onwards  a  majority  voice  the  5-  to  1 1-year-olds  as 
needing  to  know  about  sex.  Many  had  experienced  some  teaching  in 
Swedish  pre-sch oof  (which  includes  the  equivalent  of  early  primary 
school  ill  other  countries)  or  earlier  than  the  age  of  8,  cited  as  the 
compulsoTry  age  for  sex  education  in  schools.  Taking  the  11-  and  13- 
year-olds  as  expressing  1  to  4  years  as  the  initial  age  for  sex  teaching, 
the  Swedish  children  see  the  primary  years  as  the  appropriate  time. 
Few  wish  to  see  it  d^ayed  until  the  secondary  years,  that  is  after  il. 
There' is  considerable  variety  among  those  who  support  a  5  to  11  years 
beginning:  'Yes,"  a  little  older  than  now,  11  years;  now  they're  just 
silly*  (Swedish  girl,  9  years);  '7  years,  when  you  can  understand  it* 
(Swedish  boy,  1 1  years);  *Yes,  9  years  not  sooner,  you  must  know  a 
little  first'  (Swedish  girl,  11  years);  'Yes  at  10.  Otherwise  you  know 
nothing  when  you  menstruate.  You  need  to  go  carefully  in  2nd  grade 
(8  years)'  (Swedish  ^1,  11  years);  'You  should  start  at  5  years  old. 
Then  give  them  the  facts  at  about  10  years'  (Swedish  boy,  13  years); 
At  10  in  school,  but  mother  and  father  must  certainly  tell  about  it 
earlier  at  about  7  or  8  years'  (Swedish  girl,  11  years);  *7  or  8  or  when 
they  start  asking  questions,  about  4  to  5  years  of  age'  (Swedish  girl, 
15  years);  *At  5  to  6  years.  It  varies  with  the  child's  maturity'.  This 
Swedish  15-year-old  girl's  reply  was  frequent  among  the  15-year-olds 
in  all  four  countries. 

The  English-speaking  children  also  tend  to  support  teaching  in  the 
primary  school  years  (5-11),  but  in  sfomc  age  cohorts  the  percentages 
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are  evenly  divided  between  primary  and  secondary,  and  in  a  few  the 
secondary  years  get  the  major  emphasis.  Table  14.4  indicates  these 
trends,  where  50  per  cent  or  more  support  one  age  span  rather  than 
another  (pre-school  and  primary  year  are  merged  if  together  they  form  50 
per  cent  or  more).  It  should  be  made  clear  tliat  the  cliildren  have  not 
stated  that  they  should  be  taught  about  sex  in  tliese  institutions  named, 
but  within  the  years  roughly  covered  by  tliese  institutions.  It  is  the  North 
American  and  English  teenagers  who  opt  for  tlie  secondary  school, 
either  dominantly  or  marginally,  as  tlie  appropriate  age.  The  Australian 
7-year-olds  and  Nortli  American  9-y'ear-olds  share  this  view.  Over- 
whelmingly, children  generally  see  the  need  for  some  information, 
answers  to  questions,  teaching  by  parents  or  teachers,  some  time  during 
the  years  5  to  11.  The  vast  majority,  as  is  reported  in  the  previous 
section,  wish  to  see  something  available  in  school  lessons. 

TABLE  14.4  An  interpretation  of  Table  14.3  in  terms  of  trends  chosen 
by  age  cohorts  in  four  countries 


Age -year 

A  ustralia 
Pri^nary 

England 

North  A  nierica 

Sweden 

5 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

7 

Primary 
Secondary 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

9 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 
Secondary. 

Primary 

I  1  ' 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Pre-school 

13 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Pre-school 

15 

Primary 

Primary 
Secondary 

Secondary 

Primary 

At  what  age  is  sex  education  taught  in  schools? 

The  children  report  a  quite  different  picture  in  how  they  perceive  the 
ages  at  which  they  first  received  any  instruction  at  school.  The  figures 
can  be  seen  in  Table  14.5.  Those  who  reported  such  lessons  in  the 
primary  schools  frequently  described  them  in  different  terms  to  formal 
sex  education:  'We  did  a  project  on  babies  just  four  of  us,  and  made  a 
picture  book  for  the  class  (English  boy,  7  years);  'We  were  doing 
families,  and  we  were  shown  a  film  about  mothers  and  fathers,  and  how 
they  have  children'  (Australian  girl,  1 1  years). 

In  Table  14.5  the  age  groups  have  been  categorised  a  little  differently, 
where  to  use  the  British  and  Australian  terminology  the  5  to  7  years  are 
roughly  'infants'  (pre-school  in  Sweden),  the  8  to  11  years  are  roughly 
'primary'  and  the  12  to  15  years  are  roughly  secondary. 
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TABLE  1 4.5  P^^'j^'^^tage  of  estimated  age  at  which  sex  education  was  first  given  at  school  by  country  and  age-year  g 
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The  con^ast  in  the  English-speaking  countries  with  the  previous 
Tables  14.3  and  14.4  is  marked.  The  actual  teaching  age  lags  far  behind 
the  time  the  children  say  they  would  wish  to  receive  some  help.  Although 
most  voice  the  need  in  terms  of  the  primary  school  years,  the  earliest 
most  receive  any  assistance  is  in  secondary  school  (12  to  15  years). 
The  Swedish  children,  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  expectations 
satisfied  by  9  years  of  age,  a  sizeable  group  claiming  some  instruction 
in  the  years  5  to  7  years,  i.e.  Swedish  pre-school. 

It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  claims  by  many  adolescents  who  have 
left  school  to  have  receive^o  sex  education  during  their  schooling 
(Schofield,  1968  aod  l976T^ational  Council,  1979;  Holmes  et  al., 
1968),  to  see  these  clairns  ma&e  by  a  sizeable  proportion  of  teenagers 
in  this  study  (see  Table  14.6).  As  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  what  children  recognise  or  identify  as  sex 
education  in  school,  and  the  process  of  selective  memory  has  to  be 
considered  in  viewing  these  figures.  Nevertheless,  in  the  English-speaking 
countries  sizeable  groups  claimed  to  have  received  no  sex  education  by 
the  age  of  13  years,  and  by  15  years  there  were  23  per  cent  of  the 
Australians  and  15  per  cent  of  the  English  making  such  claims.  This 
^may  indicate  several  factors,  apart  from  the  operation  of  selective 
memory.  The  first  is  that  these  cliildren's  parents  may  not  have  granted 
permission  for  their  children  to  attend  sex  education  classes.  The  second 
is  that  the  Jessons  were  so  few  in  number  -  a  single  film  or  a  few  talks 
by  a  visiting  doctor  or  nurSe  educator  that  these  children  were  un- 
intentionally absent.  The  third,  reflecting  a  common  practice  in  many 
English-speaking  school  systems,  of  having  sex  education  competing  as 
an  option  with  other  attractive  activities  such  as  sport,  home  economics 
or  craft  work.  ' 


TABLE  14.6  Percentages  of  those  claiming  to  have  received  no  sex 
education  at  school  by  country  and  age-year  (N=838) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  A  m  erica 

Sweden 

 - 

5 

95 

95 

84 

87 

1 

87 

95 

93 

87 

9 

67 

65 

97 

43 

11 

67 

63 

90 

13 

13 

53 

30 

46 

3 

15 

23 

15 

7 

When  these  figures  in  Table  14.6  are  compared  with  previous  responses 
over  the  whole  sample,  81  per  cent  of  all  cliildren  (the  figures  for  each 
country  were  almost  identical)  wanted  sex  education  at  schools  but 
only  41  per  cent  claimed  to  have  received  it,  39  per  cent  in  Sweden 
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and  England,  35  per  cent  in  Australia  and  30  per  cent  in  tlie  North 
American  sample.  These  overall  figures,  however,  are  misleading  since 
they  include  younger  age  groups  most  of  whom  had  little  opportunity 
to  receive  sex  education.  When  the  years  9  to  15  only  are  taken  the 
following  contrasts  are  evident  in  Table  14.7.  These  figures  indicate  a 
serious  gap  between  what  these  children  feel  is  desirable  and  what  they 
claim  to  have  received.  It  reinforces  what  is  evident  in  Table  14.4.  The 
ordy  country  near  to  tlie  ^get,  as  it  were,  set  by  the  children,  is 
Sweden.  Tliis  is  even  mor^ obvious  when  in  Table  14.8  the  teenage 
figures  are  separated  from  the  rest.  Swedish  teenagers'  target  generally 
is  in  step  witli  what  is. provided,  with  Australia  the  least  satisfactory, 
and  in  the  English-speaking  countries  the  English  teenagers  being 
somewhat  more  generously  catered  for. 


TABLK  14.7    Comparative  percentages  between  9  to  15 years  who 

state  sex  education  should  be  taught  in  school,  and  those 
claiming  to  have  received  it  by  country^  (N-564) 


Statement 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

Sex  education  should  be 
taught  in  school 

84 

86 

88 

92 

Mave  received  some  sex 
education  in  school 

47 

57 

40 

85 

T A  B  LK  14.8    Comparative  percentages  between  teenagers  who  state 

sex  education  should  be  taught  in  scliool  and  those  claim- 
ing to  have  received  it  by  country  (N  —  284 ) 

^1^^^^.^ .    Australia       England     North  America  Sweden 

Sex  education  should  be  ^ 

taught  m  school  '^95  94  96  100 

Have  received  some  sex 

education  in  school  62  77  73  98 


Nevertheless,  whatever  the  explanations  for  the  incongruent  percent- 
ages between  what  children  want  and  what  they  claim  to  receive,  the 
facts  do  not  appear  to  fit  weil  with  the  factor  of  earlier  sexual  maturing 
reviewed  in  chapter  2.  In  this  respect  the  children  appear  to  have  a  more 
realistic  grasp  of  what  is  needed  than  those  "who  provide  sex  education. 

Sources  of  sex  education 

In  trying  to  discover  what  were  the  main  sources  of  sex  information. 
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two  ,types  of  questions  were  asked.  The  fust  type  concerned  specific 
persons,  wo^ld  you  ask  your  parents,  a  teacher,  and  friends  about  sex? 
The  second  series  of  questions  covered  a  more  general  range  of  sources, 
'Where  did  you  learn  most  of  these  things,  about  sex,  for  yourself?'  and 
the  result  was  a  much  wider  range  cited  than  the  three  kinds  of  persons 
explored  in  the  first  question.  The  results  tlierefore  had  two  dimensions, 
one  specific  and  the  otlier  much  broader.  ' 

Asking  parents  about  sex  "  . 

These  questions  about  parents,  teachers,  and  friends,  often  thought  to 
be  the  most  common  source  of  sex  infonnation  or  instruction  (see 
Farrell,  1978)  were  asked,  to  see  what .  confidence  children  had  in 
eliciting  information  they  felt  they  needed,  from  those  adults  and 
cliildren  with  whom  they  most  frequently  associated.  It  takes  some 
confidence  and  a  sense  of  trust  to  ask  questions  about  sex  from  any- 
one, as  the/ children  frequently  testified.  Many  tempered  their  remarks 
with  anji/depends'  qualification,  suggesting  innocuous  or  safe  questions 
were  acceptable  but  that  they  would  hesitate  to  ask  itiore  serious 
questions.  'My  dad  will  kill  me  if  I  asked  him  about  sexual  intercourse', 
said  an  11-year-old  Australian  boy,  'but  asking  about  babies  is  O.K.'. 


TABLE  14.9   Percentages  of  responses  to  'Would  you  ask  your 

parents  about  sex?'  by  country  and  age-year  (N=838) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes  No 

5 

85 

15 

92 

8 

87 

4 

70  23 

1 

87 

13 

90  > 

10 

97 

3 

80  13 

9 

87 

13 

77 

23 

80 

20 

80  20 

11 

87 

13 

82 

18 

87 

13 

83  17 

13 

77 

23 

77 

23 

94 

6 

87  13 

15 

75 

25 

80 

20 

84 

16 

80  20 

Consequently  the  answers  to  the  general  question  about  parents  (see 
Table  14.9)  may  be  miskacUri^g.  The  proportion  is  very  large  of  those 
who  would  appear  to  have  enough  confidence  in  parents  to  ask  questions 
about  sex,  but  more  than  half  of  them  expressed  reservations  indicating 
some  diffidence  and  inhibitions.  'Sometimes  they  get  very  nervous  about 
it',  says  a  perceptive  7^year-old  (North  i^^erican  boy);  'I  wouldn't  tell 
anyone,  or  ask  anyone,  'cos  it's  supposed  to  be  a  secret.  They  don't 
want  to  tell  anyone'  (Australian  5-year-old  girl);  Td  rather  not  tell 
them.  It'd  be  rude'  (English  boy,-  7  years);  'They  wouldn't  tell  you. 
You're  too  young  to  know  this.  You'd  get  a  smack'  (Australian  boy, 
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9  years);  'My  mum  won't  teU  me.  She  says  I'm  too  young  and  she  won't 
tell  me  until  I'm  13'  (English- girl,  9  years);  ^My  dad  hasn't  got  time. 
He's  always  listening  to  the  radio  and  we're  not  allowed  to  talk'  (Nofth 
American  boy,  11  years);  'No.  (Q)  They'd  probably  ask.me  why.  Dad 
would  probably  go  against  it  until  I'm  older'  (Australian  boy,  13  years); 
*Not  usually.  We  don't  talk  about  it  in  the  family.  It  would  have  to  be 
very  serious'  (North  American  girl,  13  years);  'They'd  not  reaDy  listen, 
even  if  we  did  ask,  and  we'd  all  be  embarftssed'  (English  boy,  15  years); 
'No.  I've  got  to  live  witli  them.  What  will  t\\ey  think  of  me  if  I  ask  these 
questi9ns?'  -  yet  this  North  American  boy  aged  15  can  talk  about  sex 
to  his  girlfriend  and  ^  motherl 

A  truer  picture  emerges  when  the  question  is  asked,  'Which  parent 
would  you  ask  (about  sex)?'  Very  few  insisted  both  parents  could  be 
asked  but  named  one  or  the  other.-The  totals  of  those  selecting  mother 
are  presented  in  Table  14.10.  These  are  overwhelmingly  girls  in  the 
English-speaking  countries,  at  all  age  levels.  The  figures  for  boys  are  no 
greater  than  56  per  cent  (North  American  7-year^olds),  but  more  often 
as  low  as  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  English  boys  tended  to  have  some 
confide^ce  in  asking  mother  up  to  13  years  of  age.  The  Swedish  pattern 
is  very  different,  the  5-year-old  boys  actually  more  mother-confident 
than  the  girls  at  that  age,  but  the  picture  is  then  reversed  in  all  other 
age  groups  to  a  marked  degree,  although  the  disparity  is  not  usually 
so  great  between  the  sexes  as  in  the  English-speaking  countries. 

TABLE  14.10  Percentages  of  children  stating  they  would  ask  mother 
Questions  about  sex  by  country,  age-year  and  sex 

fN=838) 


Age- 
year 

A  u  St  r  alia 
Boys  Girls 

England 
Boys  Girls 

North 
America 

Boys  Girls 

Sweden 
Boys  Girls 

5 

50 

85* 

50 

80 

31 

73 

40 

27 

1 

15 

80* 

45 

95* 

56 

100* 

20' 

40 

9 

50 

75 

40 

90* 

20 

93* 

20 

60 

ll 

20 

85* 

40 

90* 

27 

93* 

40 

67 

13 

10 

80* 

35 

85*' 

25 

94* 

20 

93* 

15 

15 

80* 

80* 

31 

100* 

33 

47 

(*  The  frequencies  are  statistically  significant  for  girls,  see  Table  B.9  Appendix  B.) 


The  reasons  given  are  varied:  'Your  mum  has  babies  and  dads  don't. 
Doctors  ogi^talk  to  Mum.  Dads  don't  know  much'  (Australian  boy, 
5  years);  'My  mum's  a  nurse,  so  she  knows  all  about  it'  (North  American 
girl,  7  years);  'My  mum  would  know.  She's  had  babies  and  gone  through 
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having  periods.  She's  more  reasonable  aiid  takes  it  seriously'  (English 
girl,  11  years);  'Mum's  more-ojnderstanding.  She  listens.  I'd  be  a  bit 
jumpy  but  I  think  she'd  understand.  Dad  would  just  think  I'd  been 
mucking  around'  (Australian  boy,  13  yea^i/Some  children  report  that 
their  mothers  are  pregnant  and  they  are  allowed  to  feel  the  baby  as  it 
moves  inside  the  motlaer. 

In  contrast  Table  14.11  reveals  widespread  lack  of  confidence  in 
asking  fathers  questions  about  sex,  almost  entirely  among  girls  of  all 
ages  in  all  countries.  But  the  number  of  boys  opting  to  ask  their  fathers 
is  also  low,  increasing  in  a  few  countries  in  the  teenage  years;  for  example, 
40  per  cent  of  AustralianOWear-old  boys  and  45  per  cent  English  15- 
year-old  boys.  If  less  tlian  halnthe  boys  can  ask  their  mothers,  and  less 
than  a  quarter  their  fathers,  wnom  can  tliey  ask?  The  Swedish  boys  in 
particular  have  little  confidence  in  asking  tlieir  fathers.  A  naive  5-year- 
old  boy  (American)  says,  'My  dad  makes  babies  at  tlie  factory.  He's 
older  and  he  knows  more  about  babies.  (Q)  Because  he  can  make  a 
banana  split'.  Some  judiciously  say:  *You  ask  father  about  men  and 
mother  about  women'  (Australian  boy,  9  years);  *My  dad's  not  so  keen 
on  sex,  he'd  tell  us  off.  My  brotlier,  he's  doing  sex  lessons  at-  school, 
and  he  tells  me.  He  says,  "Ask  me,  it's  natural"  '  (English  boy,  9  years); 
'I'd  feel  it  not  right  to  ask  iiim.  Too  scared.  I'm  not  sure  what  he'd 
say'  (Australian  boy,  13  years);  'We've  talked  quite  frequently,  Dad 
and  I,  ever  since  the  first  sex  education  film  at  school.  But  he  didn't 
Uke  it  when  I  did  ask'  (English  boy,  15  years). 


TABLE  14.11    Percentages  of  children  stating  they  would  ask  father 
questions  about  sex  by  country,  age  and  sex  (N=  838) 


North 

Age- 

Australia 

Engknd 

America 

Sweden 

year 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys  Girls 

Boys 

dirls 

Boys  Girls 

5 

25  ^ 

5 

15  10 

15 

9 

13 

7 

15 

5 

15 

13 

20 

9 

10 

15 

7 

11 

25  . 

10 

27 

7 

13 

40 

15 

25 

15 

15 

45  5 

13 

Asking  teachers  about  sex 

In  replying  to,  'Would  you  askvyour  teacher  about  sex?'  most  younger 
children  would  have  experienced  only  one  class  teacher  with  them  most 
of  the  day,  whereas  at  12  or  after  most  of  the  older  ones  had  moved 
into  a  more  subject-oriented  curriculum  with  specialist  teachers  in 
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greater  numbers  in  the  various  subjects.  Many  of  tlie  older  children 
therefore  qualified  tlieir  answers  in  tenns  of  what  subject  the  teacher 
taught.  Hygiene,  science,  and  physical  education,  or  if  sex  education 
is  taught  these  kinds  of  teachers  miglit  be  asked.  But  the  major  doubt 
is  whether  teachers  can  be  trusted  not  to  gossip'or  joke  about  you  with 
other  teachers  in  the  school  if  you  do  ask  sex  questions.  Table  14.12 
gives  the  figures.  In  the  English-speaking  countries  the  response  is 
more  positive  in  the  early  years  but  then  declines  after  7  or  9  years 
witli  a  little  gain  at  13  and  15  years,  presumably  as  more  specialist 
teachers  are  encountered.  The  Swedish  figures  are  consistently  negative, 
'  wliich  is  surprising  whbn  sex  education  is  so  universal.  But  one  Swedish 
boy  reports,  'In  the  sex  classes  everyone  sits  qul^y.  There's  a  silence 
at  the  end.  No  one  asks  questions'.  \ 

TABLE  14.1 2   Percentages  of  children  responding to  'Would  you  ask 
a  teacher  questions  about  sex?'/6y  country^  and 


age-year  (N  = 

838) 

Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

Nor 

th  America 

Sweden 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes  No 

5 

33 

67 

52 

48 

54 

33 

10  50 

7 

45 

53 

43' 

57 

56 

37 

17  67 

9 

13 

87 

33 

67 

27 

73 

20  60 

1  1 

28 

70 

28 

70 

23 

11 

27  63 

13  ^ 

28 

72 

33 

67 

24 

16 

23  63 

15 

32 

68 

33 

67 

39 

61 

20  70 

There  are  no  wide  se;c  differences  except  at  9  years  in  all  countries; 
the  boys  in  Australia  and  Nortli  America  are  more  trusting  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  girls  in  England  and  Sweden  less  so.  The  younger 
cliildren's  reasons  generally  reveal  monocentric  and  limited  perceptions: 
'Teachers  don't  know  about  babies'  (English  girl,  5  years);  They  don't 
work  at  hospitals,  so  they  don't  know  about  it'  (English  girl,  7  years); 
'Sometimes  they  don't  answer,  or  say  "No"'.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
teacher  is  known  to  have  had  a  baby,  she  will  be  asked  by  5-year-olds, 
while  other  5-  and  7-year-olds  think  'they  know  everything,  so  I'd  ask 
them'  (Australian  boy,  7  years);  'Only  if  it  was  a  nurse  teacher',  says  a 
North  American  7-year-old  girl,  in  a  system  where  nurse  educators  are 
employed;  'She  might  get  angry  and  put  you  in  a  corner',  says  another 
7-year-old  (Australian  boy);  'If  I  were  a  teenager  I'd  ask  in  special 
classes'  (North  American  boy,  7  years);  'It's  not  the  thing  teachers 
want  to  tell  people.  They're  a  bit  strict  and  teachers  are  too  busy  any- 
way' (English  gid,  7  years). 

The  older  age  groups  reflect  increasing  awareness  of  taboos  and 
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limited  views  of  teachers:  'It's  too  personal  and  some  would  object  to 
it.  You  might  get  the  strap  for  being  rude'  (Australian  boy,  9  years); 
'That's  not  what  she's  supposed  to  be  doing.  She's  supposed  to  be 
helping  children  work'  (North  American  girl,  9  years);  'I'd  ask  if  we 
were  being  taught  about  it  in  class,  or  after  seeing  a  TV  film,  or  if 
they're  talking  about  sex  in  animals.  If  it  comes  up  naturally'  (English 
boyi  1 1  years);  'Only  a  Guidance  teacher.  He'd  not  avoid  questions  and 
he'd  be  free  and  candid,  not  like  most  teachers'  (North  American  boy, 
11  years);  'They  might  accidentally  slip  it  out  at  staff  meetings  and  it 
/  gets^out  to  other  kids'  (Australian  boy,  13  years);  'I  don't  like  teachers. 
_y  I  don't  trust  them,  they  tell  other  teachers'  (English  girl,'  13  years);  'It 
w^ld  be  kind  of  weird,  them  knowing  about  you  and  seeing  you  every 
day'  (North  American  boy,  15  years);  'Teachers  can't  handle  it  either, 
like  parents.  If  you  ask  in  class  they  call  you  an  idiot  and  treat  you  as 
one'  (Australian  girl,  15  years);  'So  many  teachers  don't  seem  to  be 
human.  Maybe  younger  teachers;  student  teachers  are  easier  to  talk  to' 
(English  girl,  15  years). 

The  overall  picture j^dnted  by  the  children  is  one  of  naive  ideas  of 
teachers'  limited  roles,  reflections  of  fierce  or  overbusy  teachers,  and 
later  of  suspicion  that  sex  is  too  personal  to  be  trusted  to  teachers  who 
might  gossip.  The  older  the  children  the  more  important  trusting 
becomes,  very  few  in  the  teenage  years  willing  to  trust  teachers,  unless 
they  are  specialists  in  some  way. 

Asking  your  friends  about  sex 

Children  who  would  not  ask  their  friends  about  sex  give  two  major 
reasons,  'They  wouldn't  know  either'  and  'They'd  laugh  at  me,  and 
tell  it  all  round  the  school'.  These  negative  responses  are  in  the  majority 
(see  Table  14.13)  in  the  English-speaking  countries,  declining  somewhat 
during  the  teenage  years  but  with  50  per  cent  still  negative  among  the 
English  15-year-olds.  The  Swedish  picture  shows  more  positive  responses 
from  11  years  onwards  with  73  per  cent  of  15-year-olds  having  no 
hesitation  in  asking  their  friends  about  sex. 

Dickinson  (1978)  observed  from  his  study  of  Texan  teenagers,  that 
while  parents  were  still  the  preferred  source  of  sex  information,  friends 
as  a  preferred  source  increased  in  frequency  during  adolescence.  His 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  this  for  North  American  boys  is  supported 
in  part  by  our  study. 

Many  children  with /positive  answers  qualified  their  replies:  'Only 
the  question  I  think  they'd  know'  (Australian  boy,  5  years);  'Only  if 
they  were  girls.  Girls  know  more  stuff  (North  American  girL  7  years); 
'I'd  only  ask  older  ones  about  10,  there's  no  point  in  asking^little 
children'  (English  gifl,^7_years).  The  9  to  11  year  groups  refer  to  trust 
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TA  BLE  14.13   Percentages  of  children  responding  to  'Would  you  ask 
your  friends  questions  about  sex?' by  country  and 
age-year  (N^  838) 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

Yes  No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes  No 

5 

40  58 

40 

60 

17 

63 

7  53 

7 

18  80 

30 

70 

30 

70 

43  53 

9 

23  77 

20 

78 

13 

83 

17  73 

11 

38  58 

30 

65 

23 

11 

57  33 

13 

45*  55 

48 

52 

46 

54 

60  27 

15 

68  32 

50 

50 

58 

42 

73**  10 

(*Boys'  responses  significantly  more  frequent:  **  Girls'  responses  significantly 
more  frequent:  see  Appendix  B,  Table  B.9.) 


and  best  friends  and  not  feeling  silly  talking  with  someone  of  the  same 
age.  The  teenagers  have  developed  more  intense  and  personal  friendships 
which  are  reflected  in  their  Veplies:  'They're  the  next  most  important 
people  to.  me  after  my  parents'  (North  American  girl,  13  years),  'Not 
s.trajght  out  but  bring  it  up  in  conversation  and  see  what  they  say.  You 
stand  the  -risk  of  getting  laughed  at,  but  that's  where  you  find  out 
most'  (Australian  boy,  15  years  who  was  negative  regarding  parents 
and  teachers).  An  English  15-year-old  boy  whoM  responded  negatively 
to  parents  and  teachers  also,  reports  'As  long  as  I  did  it  in  a  joking  way, 
but  there'd  not  be  anyone  if  I  wanted  serious  advice';  'I  wouldn't  be 
embarrassed'  (she  had  said  'No'  to  parents  and  teachers)  'Because  they 
might  have  had  sexual  intercourse'  (Swedish  girl,  15  years). 

English  5-  and  7-year-old  boys  were  more  inclined  to  ask  their 
friends  than  girls  in  their  age  cohorts,  but  13- and  15-year-old  Swedish 
girls  (73  per  cent  and  93  per  cent  respectively)  and  15-year-old  English 
girls  (65  per  cent)  and  North  American  girls  (67  per  cent)  are  much  more 
inclined  to  ask  friends  of  their  own  sex,  than  do  the  boys.  The  intensity 
of  teenage  girl  friendship  shows  through  in  many  of  their  answers. 

'Where  did  you  learn  most  of  these  things  for  yourself?' 

The  previous  section  explored  whom  children  would  feel  confident  in 
asking  questions  about  sex.  This  was  followed  by  a  much  wider  query, 
since  asking  questions  is  only  a  part  of  any  person's  sex  education. 
Comparing  both  sets  of  responses,  the  more  specific  with,  the  broader 
'sources'  below,  little  correspondence  can  be  seen  in  some  areas  be- 
tween questions  asked  and  major  sources  of  information.  Indeed,  by 
listening  carefully  and  by  overhearing adnlt  conversations  many  children 
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appeared  to  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  information  as  well  as  misinfor- 
mation. The  children  were  encouraged  to  answer  this  question  in  terms 
of  receiving  'the  most  information'.  Less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
sample  failed'  to  respond,  many  children  giving  more  than  one  source  of 
sex  infonn^tion.  In  all,  805  out  of  838  children  gave  1,351  responses, 
about  equal  propojt^ems  in  each  country,  covering  about  12  different 
categorfes.  These  were  combined  to  make  7  major  categories.  Tlie 
results  in  each  category,  arrang^L  in  order  of  choice  frequency,  are 
set  out  in  Table  14.14.  These  resuns  are  not  strictly  comparable  with 
Farrell  (1978,  p.  56),  Gagnon  and  Simon  (1973)  and  others  since  our 
question  was  on  source*  of  'most  information',  ratlier  than  source  of 
'first  learning'.  The  results,  however,  appear  to  bB  somewhat  similar, 
with  parents,  especially  mother,  being  the  prime  source.  Two  categories, 
teachers  and  lessons  at  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  media  sources  on 
the  other  provide  tlie  remaining  major  sources  of  sex  information. 
Parents,  teachers  and  media  between  them  supply  about  80  per  cent  of 
children  with  their  major  sources. 

TABLE  14.14    Percen  tages  of  responses  '  Wh  ere  did  you  learn  most 
^  about  sex  [  by  country  (N  —  838) 


North 

Sources  of  information  Australia      England     AmeHoa  Sweden 

 '  -i  

Parents 


Mothers 
Fathers 
Both  parents 

23.2 
2.8 
8.8 

22.3 
3.6 
5.2 

32.3 
2.2 
8.6 

15.1 
0.3 
19.6 

Teachers 

and  school  lessons 

19.f 

28.1 

19.4 

31.6 

Media 

TV,  films,  books, 
encyclopedias,  magazines 

26.8 

20.0 

17.6 

20.6 

Friends 

8.3 

8.8 

7.9 

8.2 

Siblings 

Brothers  and  sisters 
(including  oilier  family) 

4.8 

< 

6.8 

5.0 

1.4 

Picked  it  up 

The  street  and  playground 

5.1 

4.9 

6.5 

3.1 

Medical 

Medical  and  others 

1.0 

0.3 

0.7 

The  figures  in  Table  14.14  were  consistent  in  some  measure  v/ith  the 
three  questions  asked  previously,  but  illuminate  how  misleading  Table 
14.9,  about  asking  sex  questions  of  parents  can  be.  While  parents, 
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particularly  mothers,  are  the  major  source,  others  are  almost  as  import- 
ant (if  the  frequency  of  response  is  a  reliable  indicator).  Father's  role 
as  information  giver  is  seen  in  perspective  when  the  figures  are  compared 
with  Table  14.11  and  teachers  when  compared  ^with  Table  14.12. 
Friends  and  siblings,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  play  a  very  minor 
role  as  agents  for  most  information'.  It  is  of  interest  to  look  at  mothers, 
teachers  and  media,  the  three  major  sources,  separately  in  a  little  more 
detail. -Table  14.15  giving  'mother'  responses,  when  analysed  by  age- 
year  ajid  in  terms  of  sexrdifferences,  indicates  the  same-sex  bias  towards 
mother  on  the  part  of  girls,  evident  in  Sweden  although  not  as  strong 
as  in  the  English-speaking  countries,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  14.10. 


TABLE  14.15   Percentages  of  responses  giving  mother  as  a  major 

source  of  sex  information  by  country,  age-year  and  sex 

(N  =  838) 


.  North 

Age- 

A  us tr alia 

England 

A  m  erica 

Sweden 

year 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys  Girls 

5 

30 

26 

46 

56 

42 

50 

34  30 

7 

40 

50 

36 

50 

60 

46 

14  7 

9 

30 

50 

"20 

46 

60 

60 

7  34 

1 1 

26 

52 

10 

56* 

34 

80* 

14  34 

13 

6 

80* 

20 

56* 

20 

66* 

14    *  46 

15 

10 

66* 

40* 

12 

76* 

26  ^26 

(*GiTls'  responses  significantly  more  frequent  Uian  boys';  see  Table  B.lO, 
Appendix  B.)  '  ' 


Choice  of  teachers,  including 'lessons  at  school' (seen  in  Table  14.16), 
increases  with  age  in  all  countries.  This  is  to  be  expected  as  sex  edu- 
cation programmes  are  introduced  year  by  year.  North  American 
children  respond  rather  later,  reflecting  the  later  introduction  of  sex 
education  in  schools.  But  this  response  also  includes  other  teachers, 
such  as  physical  education  teachers,  not  only  those  taking  official  sex 
education  classes.  The  discrepancy  with  Table  14.12  can  be  explained 
by  tiie  difference  between  willing  to  ask  sex  questions  of  teachers,  and 
receiving  sex  information  from  them;  one  is  active  and  the  other  may 
be  passive. 

The  category' of  media,  which  children  ci^as^ television  and  films 
in  most  responses,  also  includes  books,  ijfagazines  and  encyclopedias. 
One  boy  (North  American,  1  l-year:old)  kid  his  father  ga^ve  him  old 
copies  o{  Playboy  magazine  to  \odk\.  Wkil&^he  totals  in  Table  14.17 
show  more  Australian  children  using  this  source  anduhe  North  American 
children  least,  when  broken  down  by  age  and  sex  the  picture  is  somewhat 
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TABLE  14.16  Percentages  of/esponses  giving  teacher  as  a  major 
source  of  sex  information  by  country, 'age-year  and 
sex  (N  =  838)  . 


Nqrth 

Age- 

A  ustralia 

England 

America 

Sweden 

year 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys  Girls 

5 

6 

6 

8 

8 

7 

6  , 

20 

6 

10  14 

9 

30 

20 

46 

40 

6 

6 

40  54 

.1  1 

46 

36 

36 

3^^ 

6 

6 

86  67 

13 

12* 

26 

70 

100 

48 

60 

100  86 

15 

61 

80 

^92 

92 

100 

100 

94*  44 

(♦Boys'  responses  significantly  more  frequent  than  girls*:  see  Table  B.lO, 
Appendix  B.) 


TABLE  14.1 7   Percentages  of  responses  giving  media  as  a  major  source 
of  sex  information  by  country,  age-year  and  sex 

(N  =  838) 


North 

Age- 

Australia 

EngloTid 

A  m  erica 

Sweden 

year 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys  Girls 

5 

6 

10 

6 

16 

28  10 

7 

6 

6 

30 

16 

40* 

28  33 

9 

66 

56 

46 

40 

48 

26 

28  34 

1  1 

66 

86 

76* 

20 

60 

20 

20  46 

13 

86 

50 

36 

26 

48 

24 

74*  20 

15 

60* 

20 

50 

26 

20 

12 

20  20 

(♦Boys*  responses  more  significantly  frequent  than  girls':  see  Table  B.lO, 
Appendix  B.) 


more  complex  as  Table  14.17  indicates.  Boys  appear  to  report  media 
sources  as  a  major  origin  of  sex  information  in  the  English-speaking 
countries  more  than  girls,  particularly  from  9  to  13  years,  AustraUan 
and  English  boys  continuing  to  15  years.  This  male  emphasis  is  not 
seen  in  Sweden  except  among  13-year-old  boys  (74  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent),  compared  with  Swedish  girls  of  that  age.  These  are  probably  the 
peak  years  for  using  school  and  public  libraries  and  for  parents  to  buy  ^ 
books,  especially  encyclopedias  for  their  children.  Many  television 
programmes  watched  by  children,  as  their  comments  indicate,  are  not 
designed  as  sex  education  pro^amrnes  for  the  young,  but  often  infor- 
mation is  received  when  watching  soap  operas  (*I  learned  about  having 
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babies  from  **Days  of  Our  Lives'*')  and  police  series  (*"Police  Story'' 
is  when  I  fust  heard  about  rape').  Children  hear  the  words  and  try  to 
understand  tlieir  meaning  and  the  situations  they  portray  in  such 
programmes.  Filnis  and  film-strips  are  sometimes  used  at  school,  often 
at  PTAs  (Parent-Teacher  Associations)  where  parents  are  asked  to  bring 
their  children,  a  familiar  pattern  in  some  American  schools. 

The  overall  picture  shows  the  home  as  the  dominant  and  most  cited 
major  source  of  information,  with  mother  as  the  main  informant,  but 
as  children  grow  older  this  is  supplemented  by  the  school,  but  not 
replacing  the  home  as  a  major  source  of  information.  Media  sources, 
however,  appeal  tQ  be  as -important  as  school,  with  so^ie  overlap  be- 
tween tlie  two  since  television  films  and  books  are  frequently  available 
in  home  and  school.  Although  questions  and  discussions  do  occur  on 
sex  topics  between  children  and  their  friends  and  siblings,  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  children's  minds  as  major  sources  from  which  they  learn. 

When  results  of  the  *Would  you  ask  your  Mother  (Teacher,  Friends)?' 
questions  are  compared  with  these  three  persons  cited  as  a  major  source 
of  information  about  sex,  by  means- of  a  chi-square  test,  some  interesting 
facts  emerge.  There  is,  not  unexpectedly,  a  close  correspondence  be-^ 
tween  willingness  to  ask  mother  questions  about  sex  and  mother  cited 
as  the  major  source  of  sex  information.  The  results  are  highly  significant 
in  Australia,  England  and  Sweden  (p  <  .001)  and  markedly  similar  in 
North  America.  By  contrast  there  is  no  apparent  correspondence 
between  asking  father  questions  about  sex  and  citing  him  as  the  major 
source  of  sex  information. 

In  the  remaining  persons  (teachers  and  friends)  there  was  considerable 
discrepancy  between  those  who  were  willing  to  ask  sex  questions  and 
those  citing  the  questioned  persons  as  a  major  source  of  sex  information. 
For  example,  of  the  88  English  children  who  were  willing  to  ask  teachers 
sex  questions,  only  44  cited  them  as  major  sources  of  sex  information. 
Of  the  92  Australian  children  who  said  they  would  ask  their  friends 
questions  about  sex,  only  23  cited  friends  as  a  major  source  of  sex 
information.  We  postulate  that  this  infers  that  q^uestions  might  be 
asked  of  teachers  and  friends,  but  the  feedback  is  disappointing  in 
most  cases.  Otherwise  we  presume  the  matching  of  both  ^asking'  and 
'sources'  would  be  roughly  similar. 


What  children  want  to  know  about  sex  and  what  they  receive 

Two  fmal  questions  were  asked  about  sex  education  to  compare  what 
it  was  the  children  wanted  to  know  about  sex,  and  what  they  recalled 
having  received.  The  first,  not  set  within  a  school  context,  was  the 
general  question,  'What  is  the  most  important  thing  a  boy(giri)  needs 
to  know  about  sex?'  The  a^al  phrasing  was  adjusted  to  the  respondent's 
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sex,  age  and  previous  terminology  used,  so  that  older  respondents 
were  asked  in  relation  to  sex,  and  younger  ones  usually  about  babies, 
your  own  body,  girls  and  boys,  and  growing  up. 

The  second  question,  asked  only  of  those  who  reported  some  kind 
of  school-based  sex  education  was,  *What  are  the  most  important 
things,  about  sex,  you  learned  from  these  lessons?'  The  intention  was 
to  discover  not  only  what  the  cliildren  themselves  felt  to  be  important 
but  to  compare  these  items  with  what  they  recollected  of  importance 
received  in  sex  education  at  school.  While  the  first  question  included 
most  children,  tlie  second  included  only  41  per  cent  of  the  whole 
sample,  57  per  cent  of  the  9-  to  15-year-olds,  and  78  per  cent  of  the 
teenagers  (13- and  15-year-olds). 

No  hierarchy  of  scores  was  devised  since  there  was  no  purpose  in 
producing  a  scale  on  this  type  of  item.  Instead  the  responses  were 
coded  into  5  categories  and  13  sub-categories  set  out  in  Table  14.18. 
These  were  applicable  to  responses  from  both  questions,  *  What  is  the 
most  important  thing  (about  sex)  a  boy(girl)  needs  to  know?'  and, 
'What  are  the  most  important  things  you  actually  learned  in  sex  edu- 
cation at  school?'  In  the  following  discussion  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  emphasis  in  the  second  question  was  what  is  'the  most 
important'  knowledge  about  sex,  rather  than  what  has  been  learned. 
For  example  when  'birth  control'  is  cited  as  the  most  important  sex 
information  a  boy  should  know,  the  boy  concerned  may  not  cite  it 
among  the  most  important  information  actually  learned.  That  is  to  say, 
birth  control  may  have  been  taught  in  some  manner,  but  the  same  boy 
may  not  have  rated  it  as  'the  most  important  thing  (about  sex)'  he  had 
learned.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  probability  that  he  would  rate  it 
as  'most  important'  in  answer  to  both  questions  if,  in  fact,  in  his  view 
he  has  been  taught  about  it  adequately.  Another  point  to  be  considered 
in  examining  answers  to  the  second  question  is,  are  the  absences  of 
many  topics  due  to  a  respondent's  selective  memory,  due  to  teachers' 
inability  to  teach  certain  topics  either  through  lack  of  knowledge  or 
inhibitions,  or  is  it  that  the  teaching  has  been  haphazard,  unsystematic, 
irregular  and  non-sequential? 

Whatever  the  explanations,  we  shall  look  in  turn  at  the  categories 
mentioned  by  the  majority  of  the  children.  The  pre-sexual  answers  are 
excluded  as  irrelevant  to  this  discussion  due  largely  to  younger  children's 
generalised  interpretations  of  learning.  These  kinds  of  answers  are 
largely  confined  to  the  5-  and  7-year-olds. 

How  the  body  develops 

How  the  body  works  and  develops,  and  how  it  grows  differently  for 
the  sexes  is  covered  by  Table  14.19.  (Menstruation  is  treated  as  a 
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TABLE  14.18    Categories  of  responses  to  "most  important  thing  to 
know  about  sex' and  'have  learned  about  sex* 

Category  Sub-category  and  descriptions 

Generalised  answers    'What's  bad  for  your  teeth?'; 
'About  faith  in  God';  'How  strong  my  arms  are'. 

Domestic  answers    'How  to  get  married';  'How  to 
help  your  wife';  'What  to  eat'. 

How  the  body  works   'How  it  develops';  'What  to 
expect  and  when';  'The  sex  organs'. 

Differences  in  bodies  of  both  sexes  'How  sex  organs 
develop';  ^Keeping  clean  and  healthy'. 

Menstruation   'What  to  expect  and  what  to  do'>, 
reason  for  periods;  personal  hygiene  for  girls. 

Breasts    'How  they  develop';  'What  to  expect'; 
'What  are  they  for?' 

Sexual  intercourse    'What  to  expect  and  what  to  do'; 
'How  to  do  it';  'The  role  of  each  sex';  masturbation 
and  wet  dreams;  risk  involved  with  coitus;  venereal 
diseases. 

Birth-control   'What  to  do  and  when';  'How  to  take 
care';  'Abortion'. 

Conception    'How  the  seed  comes';  'Where  to  buy 
the  seed'; 'How  it  happens'. 

Pregnancy  'What  happens?';  'What  to  do';  gestation; 
how  to  ensure  a  healthy  baby. 

Birth    'How  it  happens';  'What  to  do?';  'What  to 
expect?';  'Does  it  hurt?'. 

Behaviour  Parenthood   Responsibilities  and  skills  in  parenting; 

what  being  a  mother  or  father  involves. 

Courting  and  Premarital   'What  to  do  and  not,  on 
dates';  'How  to  keep  out  of  trouble';  'How  to  remain 
a  virgin'. 


separate  section  as  can  be  seen  bplow.)  Responses  in  this  category  as 
the  most  important  thing  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  learn  are  present  from 
11  years  onwards.  Totals  are  rather  similar  across  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  the  North  American  15-year-olds  (55  per  cent).  There  is 
some  disparity  in  interest  between  the  sexes  on  this  item.  When  ^actually 
taught'  is  considered,  most  age  groups,  except  in  Sweden  and  Australia, 
experience  a  considerable  ^shortfall'.  The  most  marked  deficiencies  are 
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TABLE  14.19   Percentages  of  responses  in  the  body  development 
category  by  country  age-year  and  sex  (N=424) 


North 


Category 

Australia 

England 

America 

Sweden 

year 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

11 

Need  to  know 

30 

25 

15 

40 

20 

40 

33 

47 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

5 

15 

10 

15 

7 

7 

33 

47 

13 

Need  to  know 

30 

30 

40 

25 

19 

12 

53 

*  7 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

25 

20 

30 

19 

26 

40 

27 

15 

Need  to  know 

25 

30 

20 

40 

69 

40 

20 

27 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

20 

35 

25 

20 

38 

27 

27 

40 

in  the  English  11-year  girls,  13-year  boys  and  15-year  girls,  and  the 
North  American  11  years  of  both  sexes,  and  15-year  boys.  In  these 
countries  and  age  groups  there  is  a  gap  between  what  these  children 
want  and  what  they  feel  they  received. 

Menstruation 

The  majority  of  girls  in  all  countries  felt  it  most  important  that  they 
should  be  instructed  about  menstruation  (see  Table  14.20),  when  to 
expect  it,  what  to  do  when  it  does  occur  and  why  it  happens.  Australian 
girls  were  somewhat  less  concerned  with  its  importance.  However,  by 
contrast,  in  all  countries  httle  seems  to  have  been  taught  in  this  area, 
or  it  arrived  too  late,  perhaps  after  menstruation  had  begun,  that  they 
no  longer  thought  it  important.  Only  a  few  boys  thought  it  important 
to  mention;  most  of  them,  Swedish  boys  at  13  years  (27  per  cent), 
rated  menstruation  as  the  most  important  thing  they  learned  in  sex 
education.  Only  a  few  girls  felt  breast  development  to  be  of  any  import- 
ance (20  per  cent  of  Swedish  11-year-olds  were  the  largest  number)  to 
know  about,  and  only  one  reported  this  as  the  most  important  thing 
she  learned  in  sex  education.  Consequently  no  separate  section  is 
included  here. 

Sexual  intercourse 

In  contrast  to  menstruation  it  is  boys  who  rate  sexual  intercourse  as 
the  most  important  topic  they  need  to  know  about.  There  is  a  very 
pronounced  sex  difference  in  the  Australian -  and  English  samples,  a 
marked  difference  in  the  North  American  sample,  except  at  13  years 
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TA^BLE  14.20   Percentages  of  responses  in  the  menstruation  category 
by  country  age-year  and  sex  (N^424) 

North 

Age-  Australia      England       America  Sweden 

Soys  Girls  Boys  GiHs  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 

11  ~ 


13 


15 


Need  to  know 

-       55  - 

70 

7  53 

* 

47 

Most  important, 

actually  taught 

-       10  - 

15 

20 

Need  to  know 

-       55  - 

60 

65 

7 

73 

Most  important, 

actually  taught 

10 

6 

27 

^  7 

Need  to  know 

-       50  - 

70 

67 

20 

80 

Most  important. 

actually  taught 

5      10  - 

20 

20 

20 

(*  Sec  Table  B.ll,  Appendix  B  for  significant  sex  differences.) 

T  A  B  LE  1 4.2 1    Percentages  of  responses  in  the  sexual  intercourse 
category  by  country  age-year  and  sex  (N==  424 J 


North 

Age-    ^tegory  Australia      En^nd       America  Sweden 


year 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Gir 

11      Need  to  know 

30 

5 

50* 

5 

53* 

1 

47 

33 

Most  important. 

actually  taught 

10 

15 

7 

40 

13 

13    •  Need  to  know 

60* 

15 

60* 

5 

31 

6 

53 

27 

Most  important, 

actually  taught 

30 

25 

20 

13 

47 

27 

15       Need  to  know 

60* 

20 

55* 

10 

38 

20 

53 

13 

Most  important. 

actually  taught 

15 

5 

25 

15 

38 

20 

73 

33 

B*  T°bf  g^^]'^^"^^'  of  response  are  significantly  more  than  girls':  see  Appendix 


where  it  is  pronounced,  and  least  discrepancies  in  the  Swedish  sample, 
although  there  are  some  marked  differences  at  15  years. 

Discrepancies  between  what  is  considered  they  need  to  know  and 
what  was  most  important  and  actually  taught,  is  again  considerable  in 
all  English-speaking  countries;  in  all  ages  in  Australia  for  both  sexes 
among  1 1-,  13-  and  15-year-old  English  boys;  and  among  North  Ameri- 
can 11-  aird  13-year^olds  of  both  sexes.  The  Swedish  expectations  and 
realisations  are  well  balanced. 
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Birth-control 

Since  there  are  only  a  handful  of  responses  in  this  category  at  1 1  years, 
the  figures  in  Table  14.22  covering  this  category  give  only  the  teenagers' 
results.  The  figures  of  what  they  need  to  know  at  13  years  are  too  small 
to  merit  comment,  except  the  Swedish  sample  is  somewhat  higher  for 
boys.  The  15-year-old  boys  in  the  English-speaking  countries  seem  more 
concerned  than  girls  about  birth-control  except  that  Australian  15-year- 
old  girls  seem  more  concerned  than  their  male  peers.  These  figures, 
however,  are  not  statistically  significant. 

TABLE  14.22   Percentages  of  responses  in  the  birth-control  category 
by  country  age-year  and  sex  (/^=284) 


North 

Category  Australia      England       America  Sweden 


year 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

13 

Need  to  know 

5 

10 

6 

12 

20 

13 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

6 

13 

15 

Need  to  know 

10 

25 

35 

15 

25 

47 

47 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

10 

35 

25 

13 

13 

60 

53 

There  appears  to  be  litde  provision  at  13  years,  except  in  Sweden, 
of  information  about  birth-control.  In  Australia  and  North  America 
there  is  a  shortfall  at  15  years,  with  apparentiy  provision  meeting 
expectation  with  the  English  of  both  sexes,  a  slight  shortfall  for  15- 
year-old  American  boys,  and  a  small  *overkill'  in  Sweden  at  15  years. 
Apart  from  Sweden  there  appears  overall  to  be  little  expectation  and 
litde  consequent  teaching  on  birth-control,  perhaps  a  realistic  recog- 
nition of  social  taboos  operating  very  effectively  for  both  students 
and  teachers. 

.  Conception 

There  is  no  clear  pattern  of  trends  with  country,  age  or  sex  in  this 
category  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  14.23.  Children  do  express  a  need  to 
know  about  conception  —  the  origin  of  babies  —  well  before  13  years, 
when  the  expectation  generally  is  matched  by  what  is  actually  taught. 
This  balance  is  beginning*  to  be  apparent  at  9  years  in  Sweden  and 
clearly  so  at  1 1  years,  well  ahead  of  the  English  speaking  countries. 

Pregnancy  and  gestation 

Interest  in  what  happens  during  pregnancy  and  how  the  process  of 
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TABLE  14.23    Percentages  of  responses  in  the  conception  category 
by  country  age-year  and  sex  (N=  704) 


North 

Age-   ^tegory  Australia      EngUmd      America  Sweden 


year 

 _.. 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

Need  to  know 

5 

10 

30 

5 

6 

— 

1 

40 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1 

9 

Need  to  know 

25 

45 

20 

40 

20 

33 

1 

33 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

15 

5 

20 

5 

7 

43 

11 

Need  to  know 

20 

35 

55 

20 

40 

7 

40 

60 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

5 

10 

35 

15 

13 

60 

40 

13 

Need  to  know 

25 

25 

30 

15 

50 

24 

27 

20 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

35 

20 

50 

30 

25 

24 

27 

27 

15 

Need  to  know 

25 

30 

5  ' 

13 

27 

20 

13 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

25 

10 

25 

30 

44 

40 

40 

20 

gestation  affects  mother  and  baby  is  viewed  in  all  countries  as  essential' 
knowledge  by  a  fair  proportion  of  children  (see  Table  14.24).  In 
Australia  girls  evince  much  more  concern  overall  than  boys,  but  only 
English  9-year-old  girls  reveal  this,  at  other  ages  both  sexes  beipg- 
equal.  At  13  North  American  boys  appear  more  coijcemed  than  girls, 
whilst  in  Sweden,  apart  from  a  discrepancy  at  11  years,  both  sexes 
appear  equally  concerned.  The  only  difference,  however,  which  is 
statistically  significant  is  Australian  11-year-olds,  where  girls  more 
frequently  show  a  need  to  know  about  what  happens  during  pregnancy. 
At  other  ages  both  sexes  are  about  the  same  in  the  frequency  of  their 
responses. 

Boys'  expectations  appear  to  be  met  generally  except  13-year-old 
North  American  boys,  and  9-year-old  North  American  and  Swedish 
boys.  Australian  girls  at  9  and  11  years  appear  to  experience  a  shortfall, 
as  do  English  and  North  American  girls  at  9.  Apart  from  9  years  the 
Swedish  expectations  and  what  is  provided  seems  well  matched. 

The  birth  process 

Children's  curiosity  ab^ut  how  a  baby  is  actually  bom  is  infrequent, 
until  about  9  years  (see  Table  14.25)  but  the  interest  is  not  sustained 
in  terms  of  rating  it  as  important  knowledge.  Australian  girls  are  much 
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TABLE  14.24   Percentages  of  responses  in  the  pregnancy-gestation 
category  by  country  age-year  and  sex  (N=564)  . 

North 

^gg^    Category  Australia      England       America  Sweden 


year 

Soys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Boys 

9 

Need  to  know 

25 

45 

20 

40 

20 

27 

20 

20 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

1 J 

1  n 
lU 

15 

7 

27 

11 

Need  to  know 

10 

60 

25 

10 

20 

13 

40 

60 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

15 

10  ■ 

25 

15 

13 

40 

47. 

13 

Need  to  know 

15 

25 

10 

15 

36 

18 

27 

27 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

15 

20 

45 

30 

6 

26 

27 

27 

15 

Need  to  know 

5 

25 

5 

15 

19 

20 

13 

27 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

15 

20 

15 

35 

38 

40 

53 

27 

more  concerned  than  any  other  group,  apart  from  the  Swedish  children, 
but  there  is  a  sharp  decline  with  age  in  voicing  this  as  an  important  area 
to  know.  The  need  therefore  appears  to  be  met,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  North  American  children  who  receive  little  sex  education  before  12 
years.  The  most  consistent  picture  is  the  Swedish  sample  from  1 1  years 
onwards  when  expectations  appear  to  match  achievement. 

Pre-marital  and  courting  behaviour 

So  few  children  remarked  on  the  importance  of  parentirtg  skills  and 
having  received  any  instruction  in  this  area  that  the  results  do  not  merit 
presentation.  However,  some  responses  under  the  pre-marital  and 
courting  behaviour  category  were  evident  from  11  years  onwards.  One 
would  expect  teenagers  to  consider  this  area  as  of  some  importance  but 
there  is  little  evidence  of  this  in  Table  14.26,  except  for  a  sizeable 
proportion  of  American  11-  and  13-year-old  boys  and  English  15 -year- 
old  boys.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  majority  of  any  age 
group  thought  it  worthy  of  mention  as  the  most  important  item  learned 
at  school  in  sex  education.  ^ 

No  children  seemed  aware  of  the  importance  of  knowing  about 
venereal  diseases,  perhaps  of  some  weight  in  view  of  the  figures,  for 
gonorrhoea  reviewed  in  chapter  2.  The  major  concern  of  boys  is  how 
to  do  *it',  namely  sexual  intercourse,  and  that  of  the  girls  to  be  informed 
about  menstruation  before  it  happens.  These  expectations  like  many 
others  did  not  appear  to  be  met  if  recollection  is  a  guide.  Overall,  the- 
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TABLE  14.25   Percentages  of  responses  in  the  birth  process  category 
by  country  age-year  and  sex  (N-564) 

North 

Category  Australia      Engiand       America  Sweden 


year 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Gir 

9 

Need  to  know 
Most  important, 
actually  taught 

20 
10 

30. 
0  ' 

15 
5 

20 

27 

27 

13 

1 
13 

11 

Need  to  know 

5 

40 

15 

33 

40 

Most  Important, 
actually  taught 

15 

5 

15 

10 

40 

'33 

13 

Need  to  know 

10 

25 

5  . 

10 

6 

20 

27 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

10 

5 

25 

25 

6 

12 

27 

40 

15 

Need  to  know 

5 

10 

6 

7 

13 

13 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

15 

10  " 

6 

13 

40 

13 

TABLE  14.26   Percentages  of  responses  in  the  pre-marital  and 

courting  behaviour  category  by  country  age-year  and 

sex(N-=424) 

North 

^^g.    Category  Australia      England       America  Sweden 


year 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls  Boys  Girls 

11 

Need  to  know 
Most  important, 
actually  taught 

10 

10 

5 

5 

33 

13      -  - 

13 

Need  to  know 

15 

5 

5 

25 

12      -  - 

Most  important, 
actually  taught 

5 

10 

6 

18  7 

15 

Need  to  know 
Most  important, 
actually  tauent 

10 

5 
5 

25 
5 

10 
10 

13      -  - 

picture  would  be  characterised  as  too  little  given  too  late.  Where  sex 
education  is  concerned,  the  programmes  may  be  geared  to  what  adults 
consider  suitable  for  children  rather  than  what  children  consider  they 
need  to  know. 

Summary  and  discussion 

Children's  views  were  sought  on  whether  sex  education  should  occur, 
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where  and  at  what  age  it  should  take  place.  Whafwere  their  sources  of 
sex  information  and  in  whom  they  had  confidence  to  ask  questions 
about  sex  were  also  investigated.  Finally,  what  children  wanted  to 
know  about  sex  was  compared  with  what  they  recollected  receiving. 

The  great  majority  of  children*  in  all  countries  felt  they  should  be 
taught  about  sex,  a  slightly  smaller  proportion,  but  still  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  children,  asserting  that  sex  education  should  take  place  at 
school.  Opposition  was  voiced  mainly  by  the  very  young)  Most  of  the 
children  wanted  sex  education  to  be  given  in  the  primary  school  years 
(5  to  1 1).  Some  age'-^oups  of  Swedish  children  asserted  it  should  begin 
in  pre-school  but  many  English  and  North  American  teenagers  felt  it 
should  be  deferred  until  secondary  schooling  (12  to  16).  When  this  was 
compared  with  the  age  at  which  they  had  received  sex  education  in 
school,  a  considerable  gap  was  evident,  with  less  than  50  per  cent  on 
average  having  received  any  instruction  at  school  on  sexual  matters 
before  the  age  of  12.  In  contrast  the  figures  for  Sweden  were  85  per 
cent.  Even  . a  sizeable  proportion  of  teenagers  claimed  to  have  had  no 
sex  education  in  school,  ranging  from  38  per  cent  in  Australia  to  27 
per  cent  in  North  America.  Sweden  by  comparison  had  2  per  cent. 
These  claims  may  be  due  to  selective  memory,  absenteeism,  lack  of 
parental  permission  to  attend  classes,  no  systematic  provision  of  sex 
education  or  sex  education  as  a  school  option.  'I  never  took  human 
relations.  I  did  ball  games  instead'  (Australian  boy,  15  years)  illustrates 
the  last  point. 

Confidence  in  asking  questions  about  sex  was  very  strong  towards 
mothers,  especially  among  girls,  less  so  among  boys,  and  very  weak 
towards  fathers,  few  girls  daring  to  ask  their  fathers,  and  only  slightly 
more  boys.  From  9  years  on  children  have  developed  a  marked  reluc- 
tance to  ask  teachers  about  sex,  including  Sweden  with  formalised  sex 
instruction  at  a  much  earher  age.  Girls  generally  had  less  hesitation  in 
asking  their  friends  about  sex  than  boys.  Children  had  mixed  feehngs 
about  asking  friends,  fearing^them  as  a  source  of  ridicule  or  gossip. 
Overall,  large  numbers  mirrore^d  an  awareness  that  even  with  those 
most  trusted,  caution  had  to  be  exercised.  A  sizeable  proportion, 
particularly  boys,  felt  they  could  not  ask  parents,  teachers  or  friends. 

Mothers,  teachers  and  the  media  were  named  by  80  per  cent  as  the 
major  sources  of  'most  sfex  information'  children  had  received,  in  that 
order  of  frequency.  The  home  is  still  the  dominant  source  of  sex  infor- 
mation, mothers  in  particular,  with  schools  gradually  supplementing 
this  source  and  the  media  a  strong  third. 

What  children  thougiit  the  most  important  areas  of  sex  they  should 
know  about  was  compared  with  what  they  recollected  having  received. 
What  they  'need  to  know'  covered  a  wide  range  but  did  not  include 
knowledge  of  venereal  diseases  or  parenting  skills  and  only  minimally 
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courtship  behaviour.  High  on  the  list  for  girls  was  menstruation,  and 
for  boys,  how  to  perform  coitus.  There  was  a  contrast  between  what 
they  wanted  and  what  the  provision  appeared  to  be.  Apart  from  Sweden, 
most  age  groups  experienced  a  ^shortfall'  of  information  the  children 
wanted  in  most  areas,  the  greatest  deficiency  being  birth-control 
information.  In  view  of  the  earlier  maturing  of  teenagers  the  picture  in 
the  English-speaking  countries  appears  to  be  characterised  by  too  little 
too  late. 

Whatever  the  explanations  for  the  incongruent  percentages  between 
what  children  want  and^  what  they  claim  to  receive,  the  facts  do  not 
appear  to  fit  well  with  several  well-established  developments  in  the 
sexual  life  and  behaviour  of  the  young  in  the  English-speaking  countries 
included  in  this  study.  These  are  the  secular  trend  in  physical  growth 
(Tanner,  1978;-Ljung  et  al.,  1974),  the  earlier  sexual  activity  of  the 
young  (Schofield,  1968;  Venner,  1972;  Collins,  1974),  and  the  greater 
risk  of  pregnancy  and  of  venereal  infection  by  young  adolescents 
(National  Council,  1979;  Hunt,  1976). 

In  the  light  of  children's  needs,  expressed  by  themselves,  however  im- 
perfectly, it  is  evident  to  us  that  home,  school  and  media  co-operatively 
should  provide  clear  information,  within  the  context  of  human  need 
and  human  relations,  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  practised  currently. 
Parent  education  in  how  to  be  sex  educators  of  their  own  children, 
especially  fathers,  should  be  a  community  concern.  Perhaps  the  media 
is  the  most  available  and  effective  means  in  modem  society- for  helping 
educate  parents  and  their  children.  One  fact  is  abundantly  clear.  Chil- 
dren perceive  it  is  the  adults  who  have  hang-ups  about  sex,  and  adults 
who  deliberately  or  unconsciously  withhold  the  information  and 
knowledge  the  children  seek. 
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i 

Obscured  in  the  mists  of  prehistory,  humans  long  ago  be^gan  to  wear 
clothes,  first  by  adapting  vegetation  and  later,  as  an  adjunct,  of  hunting, 
using  the  hides  or  skins  of  animals.  There  are  two  possible  explanations! 
instrumental  and  expressive  (Roach  and  Eicher,  1965).  The  first  is  that 
in  colder  climates  the  printipal  reason  was  pr,otectioTi  front  cold,  and 
in  any  climate  possible  protection  from  injury  or  disease,  such  ks  wounds 
from  thorns  and  insects.  In  this  instrumental  theory,  as  humans  became 
less  hairy,  by  necessity  they  had  to  find  substitute  protection.  The  second 
theory,  involving  an  expressive  function, is  that  the  origins  of  hiiman  life 
possibly  beginning  in  warmer  climates,  clothing  was  initially  Used  for 
decorative  purposes  with  some  ancillary  protective  use, '^becoming 
ritualised  and  used  as  recognition  signals  of  rank  or  tribal  membership. 
Whatever  the  theory,  at  some  period  clothing  took  on  sexual  significance 
(Flugel,  1930;  Frazer,  1936).  In  the  'attraction'  hypothesis  adornment 
was  used  to  emphasise  the  sexual  parts  and  enhance  the  sexual  attractions 
of  the  wearers  (Cordwell  and  Schwarz,  1979).  It  is  postulated  that  only 
in  later  .civilization  and  in  some  cultures  nakedness  was  seen  |to  be 
sexuaUy  provocative  and  so  was  discouraged  by  social  taboos  and  their 
accompanying  sanctions.  Thus  as  social  restraints  about  nakddness  ' 
developed,  becoming  part  of  the  mores  and  folkways,  they  were 'often 
justified  by  myths,  such  as  Adam  and  Eve  hiding  their  nakedness.  Shame 
and  guilt  about  sexual  nakedness  consequently  became  linked  to  morality 
and  religion,  a  powerful  authoritarian  link.  Humans  in  modem  Welstern 
societies  have  ac(fffired  such  associations  and  certainly  children  reflect 
them  in  their  behaviour  and  sexual  thinking.  i 

It  was  interesting  in  the  light  of  racial  recapitulation  theories  ofjchild 
development  to  explore  what  5-easons  children  might  advance  for  the 
wearing  of  clothes,  to  see  what  moral  levels  of  reasoning  were  used  to 
justify  it,  and  to  discover  particularly  children's  view  on  nakedness. 
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In  their  survey  of  American  mothers  and  the  patterns  of  child- 
rearing  observed  in  American  families,  Sears,  Maccoby  and  Levin 
(1957)  illustrate  the  key  position  of  the  mother  enforcing  'modesty,, 
training',  their  term  for  nudity  taboos  (p.  181).  When  mothers  ex- 
plained why  running  around  nude  was  forbidden,  they  often  referred 
to  the  danger  of  catching  cold  (p.l88)>  In  other  words  the  moral 
reasons  were  not  given  to  the  children,  but  borrowed  sanctions  were 
used.  Another  characteristic  of  mothers  noted  was  how  many  families 
seemed  to  cope  without  using  any  names  for  the  sexual  organs,  using 
vague  terms  like  'it'  or  'there',  so  avoiding  labelling  of  parts  of  the 
body  which  should  be  covered. 

Evidence  of  these  taboos  has  been  also  illustrated  from  British 
society  in  the  study  by  Newson  and  Newson  (1968)  where  mothers 
by  varied  sanctions  saw  themselves  as  regulators  of  acceptable  socio- 
sexual  behaviour,  particularly  in  the  area  of  nudity.  Such  widely 
accepted  authorities  as  GeseU  and  Spock  have  for  thirty  years  urged 
greater  tolerance  in  such  matters  as  nudity  in  rearing  children,  to  Uttle 
effect  as  Finkelhor  (1980)  points  out.  Around  40  per  cent  of  the 
American  coUege  students  interviewed  by  Finkelhor  recall  warnings, 
scoldings  and  punishments  by  their  parents,  mother  in  particular,  about 
nudity.  He  also  reports  considerable  conflict  of  over  65  per  cent  of  the 
students  with  their  mother  about  nudity,  and  over  70  per  cent  with 
their  father.  The  result  was  that  by  the  age  of  twelve  86  per  cent  of 
boys  reported  being  embarrassed  at  being  seen  naked  by  a  sister,  and 
58  per  cent  of  girls  being  seen  naked  by  a  sister.  While  40  per  cent  of 
boys  of  that  age  were  embarrassed  at  being  seen  naked  by  a  brother, 
94  per  cent  of  girls  reported  embarrassment  at  being  seen  naked  by  a 
brother  (p.  17).  Since  familial  conflict  and  embarrassment  about  nudity 
would  appear  to  be  so  evident,  in  our  study  the  children  were  asked 
three  questions:  'Suppose  we  all  lived  in  a  nice  warm  place  or  climate, 
should  we  need  to  wear  clothes?';  *Why  should  this  be  so?'  (What  are 
the  reasons  for  saying  Tes'  or  'No');  *Some  people  feel  shy  or  funny 
about  (revealing)  certain  parts  of  the  body,  why  should  this  be  so?' 

As  in  all  previous  questions  there  were  variations  of  wording  for  tlie 
younger  or  slower  children,  but  after  the  trial  interviews  the  questions 
formulated  above  appeared  to  have  little  ambiguity  for  children  of  all 
ages.  In  the  third  question,  for  example,  there  was  no  need  to  mention 
sexual  parts  by  name  or  even  by  inference,  since  very  few  children  did 
not  make  the  identification  or  inference  for  themselves. 

'Should  people  wear  clothes,  even  in  warm  cUmates?' 

The  simple  positive  and  negative  answers  to  this  question  are  tabulated  in 
Table  15.1  and  reveal  some  interesting  differences.  The  North  American 
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.  TABLE  15.1  Percentages*  of  'Yes/No' responses  to  'Do  we  need  to 
wear  clothes  in  a  warm  climate?' by  country  and 
age-year  (N=  838) 


Age-year     Australia       England       North  America  Sweden 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

5 

60 

40 

40 

60 

71 

29 

23 

73 

'7 

60 

40 

43 

57 

50 

50 

27 

73 

9 

58 

42 

40 

60 

83 

17 

37 

^0 

11 

43 

57 

50 

50 

73 

27 

33 

67 

13 

53 

47 

60 

40 

73 

27 

53 

40 

15 

50 

50 

55 

45 

81 

19 

40 

53 

i*  Zero  scores  are  not  included.)  * 


children  appear  to  be  most  adamant  about  the  wearing  of  clothes  and 
the  Swedish  children  the  least,  both  interestingly  living  in  very  cold 
winter  climates.  Only  at  13  years  is  the  need  to  wear  clothes  affirmed 
by  most  children  (53  per  cent)  but  in  a%  other  Swedish  age  groups  the 
majority  respond  negatively.  The  majority  of  English  children  move 
from  negative  to  positive  at  the  age  of  11  years,  reflecting  growing 
awareness  of  the  implications,  whereas  the  Australian  children  are 
fairly  evenly  balanced  between  positive  and  negative.  Overall  there 
appears  to  be  a  move  towards  the  more  positive  need  to  wear  clothes 
by  the  teenage  cohorts  across  all  countries,  perhaps  reflecting  awareness 
of  pubertal  growth  and  its  sexual  significance.  This  is  apparent  from 
most  of  the  answers  of  the  13-  and  15-year-olds. 

These  figures,  however,  obscure  sex  differences,  the  differentiated 
responses  being  evident  in  Table  15.2.  The  Australian  boys  arc  the  more 
consistently  positive  than  Australian  girls  about  the  need  to  wear  clothes. 
English  boys  show  a  similar  pattern  until  9  years  but  the  girls  are  more 
positive  at  11  and  15  years.  The  girls  in  the  North  American  sample 
are  more  dominant  from  9  years  on,  with  teenage  girls  in  particular, 
more  than  82  per  cent  affirming  the  need  to  wear  clothes.  Apart  from 
the  5-year-olds  there  are  few  major  sex  differences  in  the  Swedish 
responses  but  67  per  cent  of  Swedish  IS-year-old  girls  assert  the  need 
to  wear  clothes  compared  with  40  per  cent  of  boys.  If  these  figures  can 
be  taken  as  an  indicator  of  sexual  inhibitions  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  not 
necessarily  assumed  that  they  are,  then  the  North  American  children 
are  the  most  inhibited  about  nakedness  and  Swedish  children  the  least, 
with  certain  sex  differences  occurring  particularly  in  some  teenage 
girls*  cohorts. 
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TABLE  15.2  Percentages  of  'Yes' responses  to  'Do  we  need  to  wear 
clothes  in  a  warm  climate?*  by  country  age-year  and  sex 

(N=^838) 


North 


Age- 

Australia 

England 

America 

Sweden 

year 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

5 

80 

40 

45 

35 

85 

55 

47 

7 

65 

55 

55 

30 

56 

43 

33 

20 

9 

80 

35 

45 

35 

73 

93 

33 

40 

11 

40 

45 

45 

55 

67  ^ 

80 

33 

33 

13 

60 

45 

65 

55 

63 

82 

40 

67 

15 

70 

30 

40 

7(5V 

75 

87 

40 

40 

Reasons  for  people  wearing  or  not  wearing  clothes 

To  see  whether  or  not  racial  recapitulation  theories  were  reflected  in 
the  reasons  given,  the  responses  were  examined  to  discover  if  they 
could  be  scored  on  some  kind  of  evolutionary-social  realism  scale. 
Various  categories  were  tried  and  eventually  this  concept  was  rejected, 
because  while  ^recapitulatory'  answers  were  clearly  in  evidence  they  did 
not  fit  any  hierarchical  order.  Kohlberg's  (1969)  three  levels  and  six 
stages  of  moral  thinking  did,  however,  with  some  adaptation,  appear 
•  to  provide  a  suitable  framework  for  scoring  the  two  remaining  questions 
which  covered  why  people  need  to  wear  clothes  (in  a  warm  climate), 
and  why  some  people  feel  shy  or  funny  about  (revealing)  certain  parts 
of  the  body.  The  criteria  for  scoring  both  these  questions  are  set  out 
in  Table  15.3. 

The  criteria  actually  cover  both  kinds  of  reasons  for  'Yes'  and  'No' 
answers,  reasons  for  wearing  and  not  wearing  clothes,  since  the  same 
levels  of  thought  are  employed  to  justify  positive  and  negative  answers. 
Tliere  were  few  'don't  know'  answers  because  once  they  had  responded 
'Yes'  or  'No'  to  the  first  question,  the  children  felt  the  need  to  defend 
their  choice.  A  few  were  conditional  in  their  replies,  'It  depends  on  the 
people,  and  how  cold  it  is  at  nights'.  Some  switched  their  position  from 
*No'  to  'Yes',  not  thinking  that  wearing  shorts  or  a  bikini  could  be 
classified  as  clothing.  Examples  of  some  responses  to  the  question  on 
clothes  are  given  below. 

Pre-conventional  answers  (scores  1  and  2) 

'Yes,  because  policemen  might  lock  you  up,  and  your  father  would 
give  you  a  hiding.  At  home  it's  O.K.  in  the  bath  when  you  want  to 
get  clean'  (English  boy,  5  years);  'My  mom  says  you  shouldn't  do 
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TABLE  1 5.3    Criteria  fqr  scoring  'Why  should  people  wear  clothes?' 

and  "Why  should  people  be  embarrassed?' (adapted  from 
L.  Kohlberg,  1969) 


Levels 


Stages    Category  and  description 


0 


Pre-conventional  1 


Conventional  3 


Post-conventional,  5 
autonomous  or 
principled 


Unscoreable   Don't  know,  no  response, 
'just  so'  or  nonsense. 

Punishment  and  obedience  Avoid 
punishment  and  defer  to  power.  Physical 
consequences  decide  regardless  of 
meaning  or  value. 

Instrumental  relativist   What  instrum en- 
tally  satisfies  one's  own  needs;  hedonistic 
dominated  by  self-centred  pragmatism. 

Good  boy;  nice  girl  What  pleases  or  is 
approved  by  others;  conformity  to 
stereotypes  of  majority  or'natural 
behaviour;  living  in  others'  expectations. 

Law  and  order   Authority  fixed' rules 
and  maintenance  of  social  order  for  their 
own  sake;  doing  one's  duty;  showing 
respect  for  authority. 

Social  contract  by  consensus  Utilitarian 
overtones;  awareness  of  relativism  of 
personal  values;  law  may  be  changed  on 
rational  considerations  of  social  utility; 
free  agreement  is  binding. 

Universal  ethical  principle  Conscience; 
self-chosen  principles  appealing  to  con- 
sistency, universality  and  comprehensive 
application;  reciprocity  and  equality  of 
individuals. 


that.  She  says  it's  not  right  to  go  around  with  nothing  on'  (Australian 
girl,  7  years);  'Yes,  because  you'd  get  badly  sunburnt.  You  need  to 
wear  T  shirts.  You'd  go  black  after  two  or  three  years.  (Q)  Then 
you'd  be  mistaken  for  an  aborigine  and  you  couldn't  get  a  job  then. 
Then  there  are  the  mossies  (mosquitoes)'  (Australian  boy,  9  years); 
'No,  it'd  be  too  hot  and  sweaty  to  wear  anything.  We  could  have 
our  paddling  pool  filled'  (North  American  girl,  7  years);  'Yes,  they'd 
get  dirty  and  scratched  and  maybe  get  an  infection'  (Swedish  boy, 
7  years). 
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Conventional  answers  (scores  3  and  4) 

*You  i^n't  go  around  bare  naked.  YouVe  got  to  wear  bathers. 
It's  mdt,  and  people  would  laugh'  (Australian  boy,  7  years);  *You 
couldn't  walk  up  the  street  naked.  I  mean,  everyone  would  stare 
at  you.  It's  not  nice.  It  wouldn't  matter  if  there  were  only  girls. 
If  there  were  boys  they'd  be  rude  about  it'  (English  girl,  9  years); 
*No,  if  you're  a  baby,  it's  ail  right  to  be  naked.  But  if  it  were  hot' 
and  you  had  to  go  to  school,  you'd  need  to  wear  clothes.  (Q)  The 
others  would  laugh.  It's  just  normal  to  wear  clothe^.  Everyone  does' 
(North  American  girl,  11  years);  *Yes,  if  they  weren't  wearing 
clothes,  crowds  would  come  to  watch.  (Q)  It's  self-respect,  when 
you  see  natives  running  around  with  no  clothes  on,  they  don't 
know  any  better.  We  do'  (North  American  boy,  13  years);  *Yes, 
you  can't  simply  be  all  naked.  That  is  not  educated'  (Swedish  boy, 
13  years);  Tes,  because  we  wouldn't  dare  show  our  genitals  to  each 
other'  (Swedish  girl,  13  years);  *It's  rude.  You  can  go  only  to  certain 
beaches  so  they  can  get  tanned  all  over.  They're  showing  all  their 
personal  things.  It's  got  to  be  kept  under  control'  (Australian  boy, 
15  years). 

Post-conventional  answers,  autonomous  or  principled  responses 
(scores  5  and  6) 

*No.  Because  everyone's  the  same.  If  it  was  hot,  you  wouldn't  need 
to  wear  clothes,  because  everyone's  the  same.  (Q.  Men  and  women?) 
It  wouldn't  matter  if  everyone  agreed  to  it'  (Australian  girl,  9  years); 
*We  didn't  use  to  wear  clotlies  because  it  was  so  hot.  Then  the  ice 
age  came  and  people  invemed^othes  to  keep  warm  and  keep  our 
privacy'  (English  boy,  1  l^ears)KYes,  but  not  if  everyone  agreed  to 
be  naked'  (Swedish  boyfiS  years);  *Some  believe  y^^  shouldn't 
wear  clothes,  like  nudists,  and  some  believe  you  should.  People 
should  be  free  to  choose'  (North  American  boy,  13  years);  *I  don't 
think  you  should  be  ashamed  of  your  bodies.  They  are  all  the  same. 
Adam  and  Eve  didn't  wear  clothes.  (Q)  That's  an  old  fashioned 
story'  (North  American  girl,  13  years);  ^Everyone's  the  same,  and  it's 
no  use  hiding  it.  The  only  reason  for  clothes  is  warmth,  so  they 
could  be  discarded  if  it's  warm.  It  depends  on  what  sort  of  person 
you  are.  If  you  don't  want  to  show  your  body  off,  it's  up  to  you' 
(Australian  girl,  15  years);  *Most  moral  laws  would  inhibit  it.  The 
concept  of  shame  has  been  put  in  people's  minds,  and  this  has 
restricted  them'  (English  boy,  15  years);  *It's  not  shameful  to  be 
naked,  but  it's  usually  wise  to  wear  clothes'  (English  girl,  15  years). 
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TABLE  15.4   Percentage  scores  on  'Why  should  people  w^ear  clothes?*  scale,  Kohlberg's  6  stages  by  country  and 
age-year  (N=  838) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

I  2  0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  6 

5 

2 

66 

15 

3 

3 

3 

90 

5 

-  75 

17 

3 

87 

3 

7 

55 

30 

10 

3 

85 

8 

3 

3 

-  57 

30 

3 

70 

13 

3 

1  - 

9 

72 

20 

3 

5 

85 

13 

-  70 

20 

3 

3 

80 

13 

7 

11 

52 

5 

10 

15 

13 

52 

18 

7 

15 

7 

-  40 

13 

17 

23 

1 

33 

40 

3 

20  - 

13 

36 

10 

.  8 

23 

23 

62 

10 

13 

10 

5 

~  24 

24 

15 

30 

1 

30 

50 

3 

3  - 

15 

5 

5 

10 

52 

28 

50 

17 

5 

18 

10 

--  29 

16 

10 

26 

19 

2Q 

23 

7 

47  3 

c 
> 

r  ■  \  ,   H 

Age-year  Australia  England  North  America  Sweden  2 

2 
o 


(*  Zero  scores  not  included.) 
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The  scoring  on  the  Kohlberg  six  stages  is  set  out  in  Table  15.4.  The 
difficulties  of  scoring  are  reflected  in  these  resuhs  since  very  few  chil- 
dren conveyed  punishment  and  obedience  meanings  in  their  responses 
and  it  \Vas  difficult  to  differentiate  at  the  top  end  of  the  scale  between 
scores  5  and  6,  the  social  contract  by  consensus  category  and  the  uni- 
versal ethical  principle  category.  Large  numbers  of  older  children  often 
inferred  universalisms  but  these  were  not  easy  to  identify.  Scorer 
reliability  at  0.81  reflected  this  scoring  problem.  While  the  results  are 
reasonably  symmetrical,  revealing  a  scaled  sequence  of  scores  with 
increasing  age,  the  distribution  of  scores  is  not  clear  enough  to  see  a 
hierarchy  in  six  sequential  stages.  The  highest  scores  are  not  achieved 
by  the  majonty  of  IS-year-olds,  so  that  universal  principles  are  not 
sufficiently  grasped  in  relation  to  the  reasons  why  people  wear  clothes. 
It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  area  is  so  new  and  unexpected  that  it 
raises  cognitive  problems.  While  clones  and  nakedness  are  familiar  to 
children  as  an  area  of  experience,  toWplore  reasons  for  their  manife^ 
tation  may  be  so  unfamiliar  that  chilAen  regress  cognitively  in  order  to 
solve  the  problem  presented.  HoweveV  Table  15.5  presents  a  clearer 
picture,  when  -the  six  stages  are  reduled  to  the  three  levels  of  prtf- 
conventional,  conventional  and  post-conventional  thinking. 

TA  B  LE  1 5.5    Percentage  scores  on  'Why  should  people  wear  clothes?' 
scale,  Kohlberg 's  3  levels  by  country  and  aze-vear 

(N=838j 


Age-year 

North 

A  ustralia 

England 

A  m  erica 

Sweden 

i 

2  3 

I  2 

3 

1  2 

3 

1  2 

3 

5' 

68 

18  3 

90  5 

75  17 

90  3 

7 

55 

40  3 

85  10 

3 

57  33 

70  17 

1 

9 

62 

23  5 

85  13 

70  23 

3 

80  20 

11 

53 

15  28 

52  25 

23 

40  30 

30 

33  43 

20 

13 

37 

18  45 

62  23 

15 

24  39 

37 

30  50 

7 

15 

5 

15  80 

50  22 

28 

29  29 

42 

20  30 

50 

(Zero  scores  not  included:  1  =  pre-conventional;  2  =  conventional-  3  =  post- 
conventional.)  * 

The  Australian  scores  scale  in  reasonable  symmetry,  pre-conventional 
thinking  giving  way  to  conventional  at  about  1 1  years  and  post-conven- 
tional thinking  dominating(80  per  cent)  at  15  years.  The  North  American 
scores  foUow  a  similar  pattern.  The  English  scores,  however,  continue 
to  reflect  pre-conventional  thinking  throughout  all  age  levels  and 
only  28  per  cent  achieve  post-conventional  thinking  at  15  years.  The 
Swedish  scores  show  a  symmetrical  pattern,  pre-conventional  to  9  years. 
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conventional  thinking  at  1 1  years  and  post-conventional  thinking  at 
15  years,  although  barely  achieved  as  a  trend  at  50  per  cent.  In  com- 
parative terms  it  is  evident  that  in  the  ranking  o£  post-conventional  think- 
ing at  15  years  in  highest  scores,  Australia  (80  per  cent)  is  highest, 
Sweden  (50  per  cent)  and  North  America  (42  per  cent)  are  motiera^e 
and  England  (28  per  cent)  is  the  lowest. 

The  mean  scores  for  each  country  set  out  in  Table  15.6  reveal  this 
differentiation,  only  Australian  15-year-olds  achieving  a  mean  score  of 
4.93  on  a  6-point  scale.  The  differences  can  be  seen  clearly  on  the 
graph  (Figure  15.1)  of  mean  scores  for  this  item. 


TABLE  15.6  Mean  scores  on  "Why  should  people  wear  clothes?*  scale, 
Kohlberg's  6  stages  by  country  and  age-year  (N=  838) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

^  Sweden 

5 

2.08 

1.95 

2.00 

1.87 

7 

2.52 

2.15 

2.16 

2.27 

9 

2.45 

2.08 

2.30 

2.27 

ii 

3.10 

3.08 

3.44 

3.00 

13 

3.83 

2.85 

3.71 

2.47 

15 

4.93 

3.20 

3.88 

3.90 

These  mean  scores,  however,  obscure  several  differences  between 
the  sexes.  Swedish  girls  of  7  years,  Australian  girls  of  11  years  and 
Enghsh  girls  of  15  years  score  much  Mgher  than  the  boys  in  the  same 
age  cohorts;  while  English  7-year-old  boys,  and  North  American  and 
Swedish  15-year-old  boys  score  much  higher  than  the  girls  in  the  same 
age  cohorts.  Across  countries  differences  are  therefore  mainly  visible 
at  the  15  year  level.  Only  two  of  these  differences  are  statistically 
significant,  as  Appendix  B,  Table  B.25  indicates.  There  are  no  main 
effects  of  sex  resulting  from  ANOVA  (see  Appendix  D,  Table  D.l). 

Reasons  for  some  people  feeling  embarrassed 

The  third  question  put  to  the  children  about  clothes  and^nakedness 
raised  the  question  of  embarrassment  about  revealing  sexual  parts  of 
the  body,  when  naked.  The  exact  question  was,  'Some  people  feel 
shy  or  funny  about  certain  parts  of  the  body.  Why  should  this  be  so?' 
We  have  aheady  indicated  that  'certain  parts  of  the  body'  did  not  need 
to  be  named,  since  children  knew  what  was  meant  immediately.  In  fact, 
answers  to  the  previous  question  normally  provided  an  opportunity  to 
ask  this  foHov^up  question  naturally.  The  word  'e'mbarrassment'  was 
not  understoQoby  many  younger  children,  the  words  'shy'  or  'funny' 
being  substituted  as  more  appropriate.  The  words  'some  people', was 
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Figure  15.1   Mean  scores  of  responses  to  'Why^should  people  wear 
^lothes?'  scale  by  country  and  age-year 

also  a  deliberate  phrasing  after  the  trial  interviews,  since  older  children 
would  argue  that  not  all  people  are  shy  about  these  matters.  The 
question  put  in  its  final  fom  calls  for  some  generalisations  about 
personal  motives,  social  pressures  and  conventional  practices,  so  that 
the  Kohlberg  criteria,  as  set  out  in  Table  15.3,  were  thought  to  be 
appropriate  in  scoring  these  responses.  Some  answers,  based  upon 
these  criteria,  are  set  out  below.  While  many  are  similar  to  responses 
to  the  previous  item,  there  are  some  marked  differences,  particulariy 
in  reference  to  modesty,  privacy  and  exposure  of  the  sex  organs. 

Pre-conventional  answers  (Scores  1  and  2) 

'They  don't  know  people.  Visitors  come  to  my  house  and  Tm  shy* 
(Australian  girl,  5  years);  'Because  windows  might  be  showing 
and  some  people  might  see  you,  and  mummy  might  smack  you* 
(North  American  boy,  7  years);  'They  don't  want  to  be  seen. 
They'd  n>aybe  get  into  trouble  with  mum  or  dad.  Anyway,  they 
might  get  hurt'  (English  girl,  9  years). 

Conventional  answers  (Scores  3  and  4) 

They  don't  want  to  show  them.  (Q)  Those  parts  are  smeUy  and 
ugly.  And  you'd  be  showing  off.  You'd  wear  something  over  them. 
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arjd  age-year  (N=838) 


1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

5 

3 

40 

13 

20 

38 

38 

25 

~  26 

30 

3 

.7 

23 

40 

13 

20 

40 

3 

3 

23 

53 

-  20 

40 

13 

:i 

.,9" 

15 

40 

28 

5 

3 

10 

45 

20 

5 

3 

20 

40 

23 

3 

-  10 

63 

10 

11 

8 

23 

35 

23 

3 

10 

18 

30 

23 

3 

13 

1,7 

47 

17 

-  3 

50 

27 

17 

3 

13 

13 

23 

30 

23 

10 

18 

58 

10 

3 

18 

24 

30 

27 

-  3 

43 

30 

23 

15 

8 

18 

38 

23 

10 

3 

23 

53 

18 

3 

7 

10 

45 

27 

3 

37 

27 

33 

(*  Zero  scores  are  not  m eluded.) 
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TABLE  15.7  Percentage*  scores  on  'Why  should  people  be  embarrassed?* scale,  Kohlberg's  6  stages  by  country  a 
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CLOTHES  AND  NAKEDNESS 
(Q)  They'd  not  like  to  show  their  dinkle'  (English  boy,  7  years); 
^Because  others  would  laugh  at  them.  It's  not  funny  to  me.  Why, 
my  mum  takes  her  clothes  off  and  I'm  taking  a  nap  and  I  peep 
and  I  don't  laugli'  (North  American  boy,  7  years);  'Maybe  they 
don't  like  their  body^^^y  think  they  look  awful.  They  have  lots 
of  freckles  on  them,  andmaybe  their  bust  is  too  small  or  too  large* 
(English  girl,  1 1  years);  *Girls  and  boys  are  different  and  they'd 
be  shy  at  seeing  each  ojher.  If  it's  just  men  its  O.K.'  (Australian 
boy,  9  years);  'It's  in  the  interests  of  privacy.  You  don't  show  your  sex 
.  organs.  (Q  Why  not?)  We  like  to  reserve  certain  things  to  ourselves' 
(Australian  girl,  13  years);  'Everyone  wears  clothes  now  and  they 
think  it's  rude  to  show  the  privates.  They  probably  a  long  time  ago 
made  a  rule  which  spread.  (Q)  Don't  know  the  original  reason,  but 
-  you've  got  to  accept  it'  (EngUsh  boy,  1 1  years);  'No^.  I'm  not 
beautiful  enough  and  I  feel  safer  with  clothes  on.  You  may  have 
too  big  breasts  and  be  an  early  maturer,  and  you  don't  want  to 
be  teased'  (Swedish  girl,  15  years). 

Post-conventional  (Scores  5  and  6) 

'After  several  generations,  people  wouldn't  be  embanassed,  like 
the  Africans  they're  not'  (English  boy,  1 1  years);  'You  were  born 
with  nothing  on.  There's  no  reason  to  be  embarrassed.  But  if  people 
haven't  gone  naked  for  a  long  time,  since  civilisation,  it  could  be 
regarded  as  wrong'  (Australian  boy,  11  years);  'They're  ashamed 
because  they  are  taught  it's  rude  to  show  the  parts  of  a  man  and 
woman.  They're  told  they  are  private  parts.  And  many  people 
don't  understand  their  sex  organs  and  won't  show  them'  (North 
American  girl,  1 5  years);  'Boys  might  have  an  erection  or  girls 
might  have  a  period.  It  would  be  embarrassing,  l^ormally  we,  don't 
go  to  a  formal  dance  with  nothing  on.  But  it's  been  going  on  so 
long,  because  Europeans  started  in  a  cold  place'  (Australian  boy, 
1 5  years).  ^ 

The  results  of  the  scoring  on  this  item  are  set  out  in  Table  15.7.  The 
same  problems  of  scoring  were  evident  here  as  for  the  previous  question, 
since  only  a  few  scored  in  the  lowest  category,  and  the  highest  scores  of 
universalisms  were  difficult  to  detect,  even  by  inference.  There' is  no 
clear  scaling  on  a  symmetrical  pattern  although  scores  do  increase 
perceptibly  with  age.  In  the' English-speaking  countries  stage  4  appears 
to  be  achieved  by  the  largest  percentage  at  1 5  ye^rs  -  the  law  and 
order  argument  -  with  Sweden  shovmig  the  highest  scores  at  15  years, 
33  per  cent  at  the  social  contract  by  consensus  stage. 

However,  when  the  scores  are  collapsed  from  the  six  stages  to 
Kohlberg's  three  levels  the  pattern  is  much  clearer  (see  Table  15.8). 
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The  conventional  arguments  dominate  in  all  countries  from  7  years 
onwards,  very  markedly  from  9  years  of  age,  with  a  much  lower  pro- 
portion of  high  scores  than  in  the  previous  question.  What  depresses 
the  scores  is  the  large  number  of  'don't  knows'  at  the  younger  age 
levels,  and  also  an  unusual  proportion  at  other  ages.  Again,  one  may 
argue  that  this  is  one  indication  of  level  of  difficulty;  the  question  may 
be  too  unfamiliar  and  children  either  camiot  answer  or  regress  cogni- 
tively  in  order  to  resolve  the  problem  at  a  lower  level.  It  is  probable  in 
these  circumstances  that  conventional  thinking  will  tend  to  dominate. 

TABLE  1 5 .8    Percen  tages  *  of  responses  on  'Why  sh  ould  people  be 

embarrassed?' scale,  Kohlberg's  three  levels  by  country 
and  age-year  (N~  838) 

North 

Age-year     Australia         England  America  Sweden 


1 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 

5 

38 

15 

20 

38 

33 

25 

4 

27 

33 

7 

25 

50 

20 

40 

3 

20 

53 

20 

53 

9 

15 

68 

5 

10 

65 

8 

20 

63 

3 

10 

73 

1 1 

8 

58 

25 

10 

48 

25 

13 

63 

17 

3 

73 

23 

13 

12 

53 

23 

10 

73 

15 

18 

55 

26 

3 

73 

23 

15 

8 

53 

35 

3 

75 

20 

7 

55 

26 

63 

33 

(*Zero  scores  are  not  ijicluded.  1  =  pre-conventionai;  2  =  conventional; 
3  =  post-conventional.) 

This  is  evident  when  the  mean  scores  are  examined  (see  Table  15.9 
and  its  graphic  presentation  in  Figure  15.2).  Since  tliis  is  based  upon  the 

6-  point  scale  (Kohlberg's  6  stages),  no  age  group  in  any  country,  not 
even  at  the  15  year  level,  attains  a  mean  score  of  4.00.  The  nearest  is 
the  Australian  15-year-olds  (3.90)  with  the  North  American  15-year- 
olds  at  3.53  mean  score.  The  difficulty  of  the  item  may  well  also  be 
related  to  the  influence  of  sexual  inhibitions  in  discussing  matters 
directiy  relating  to  the  sex  organs. 

Considerable  sex  differences  are  evident  in  practically  every  age 
group  in  the  English-speaking  countries  where  boys  consistentiy  and 
markedly  achieve  higher  scores  than  the  girls  (the  exception  is  the 
Australian  15-year-old  where  boys  and  girls  score  equally).  These  sex 
differences  are  evident  also  in  the  Swedish  sample  where  13-  and  15- 
year-old  boys  achieve  markedly  higlier  scores  than  the  girls  in  those  age 
groups.  The  one  exception  in  Sweden  is  the  opposite  direction  where 
the  7-year-old  Swedish  girls  score  significantiy  higher  than  Swedish 

7-  year-old  boys.  We  would  identify  these  as  genuine  sex  differences, 
confirmed  by  ANOVA  results  (see  Appendix  D)  not  apparently  affected 
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TABLE  1 5.9  Mean  scores  on  'Why  should  people  be  embarrassed?* 
scale  by  country  and  age-year  (N=8S8) 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

1.18  ' 

1.53* 

1.44* 

1.57 

7 

2,15*. 

1.73*  ' 

2.04* 

2.13* 

9 

2.85* 

2.75* 

2.70* 

2.50 

11 

3.50*. 

3.20* 

3.47* 

3.67 

13 

3,25* 

3.68* 

3.69* 

3.73 

15 

3.90 

3.85* 

3.53 

3.83 

(*Signiricant  sex  differences:  see  Table  B.26,  Appendix  B.) 


Figure  15.2  Mean  scores  on  'Why  should  people  be  embarrassed?' 
Kohlb erg's  6  stage  scale  by  country  and  age-year 


by  interviewer  differences,  revealing  we  believe  a  greater  willingness  by 
boys  to  explore  the  problem  of  why  nakedness  would  embarrass  some 
people.  Even  so,  male  mean  scores  in  only  a  few  age  cohorts  achieve 
more  than  4.00  (the  highest  is  4.20  scored  by  15-year-old  Swedish  and 
English  boys)  drawing  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  this  item  for  even 
the  oldest  children  in  the  sample. 
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Summary  and  discussion 

Three  areas  were  explored  in  relation  to  the  wearing  of  clothes  and 
nakedness,  to  see  what  proportions  of  children  would  regard  clothing 
as  necessary  in  a  very  warm  climate,  what  reasons  they  would  advance 
to  justify  the  wearing  or  not  wearing  of  clothes,  and  to  explore  children's 
explanations  of  feelings  of  embarrassment  or  guilt  in  revealing  sex 
organs  when  in  a  state  of  nakedness.  Kohlberg's  three  levels  of  pre-, 
conventional,  conventional  and  post-conventional  thinking  were  used 
as  scoring  criteria.  Most'-q^dren  in  the  English-speaking  countries 
asserted  that  clothes  were  necessary,  even  in  very  warm  climates,  the 
most  insistent  being  the  North  American  children  and  the  least  being 
the  Australian.  The  majority  Swedish  children  from  5  to  11  asserted 
that  clothing  would  not  be  necessary  in  such  circumstances.  Some  sex 
differences  were  noted  Ln  some  countries. 

Both  questions  involving  the  giving  of  reasons  for  the  wearing  of 
clothes  and  why  people  felt  shy  or  embarrassed  at  being  naked,  were 
difficult  for  ciiildren,  scores  being  low  on  the  first  question  and  even- 
lower  on  the  second.  While  Kolilberg's  six  sjtages  were  not  seen  in 
sequential  stages,  his  three  levels  were  quite  clearly  in  evidence;  on  the 
wearing  of  clothes  post-conventional  thinking  became  evident  at  15 
years  with  Australian  ciiildren  the  highest  (80  per  cent).  On  the  embar- 
rassment at  nakedness  question  those  achieving  post-conventional 
thinking  at  15  years  were  much  lower  at  15  years;  the  highest  being 
Australian  children  (35  per  cent)  and  the  lowest  the  English  (50  per 
cent).  When  .subjected  to  Pearson's  product-moment  correlation,  the 
correlation  between  the  two  sets  of  scores  was  significant  ^at  0.85, 
despite  a  large  number  of  zero  scores  in  the  second  question.  The 
modal  score  for  all  countries  from  7  years  was  that  of  conventional 
thinking.  Genuine  sex  differences  were  in  evidence,  boys  of  practically 
all  ages  scoring  significantly  higher  than  girls  on  the  embarrassment' 
question  in  English-speaking  countries,  and  also  at  the  Swedish  13- 
and  15-year  levels. 

Several  interesting  issues  are  raised  by  the  results  reported.  The  first 
is  that  the  opinions  of  the  EngUsh-speaking  children  differ  considerably 
from  the  Swedish  ciiildren  in  asserting  clothes  are  necessary  even  in  very 
warm  climates.  The  most  insistent  are  the  North  American  children, 
the  least  being  the  Australian.  The  rank  order  of  opinions  —  North 
America,  England,  Australia  —  reflect  a  gradation  of  cliir.ate,  especially 
in  winter,  among  the  5-  to  11 -year-olds  possibly  indicating  a  'protection- 
ist theory'  for  tlie  wearing  of  clothes.  The  Swedish  exception,  where 
winters  are  as  severe  and  mild  summers  are  relatively  short,  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  cultural  influence  may  be  stronger  than  climate, 
supporting  current  anthropological  theories  (CordweU  and  Schwarz, 
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1979).  In  Sweden  sex  education  is  compulsory  in  all  schools  from  the 
age  of  8,  and  the  social  acceptance  of  a  more  open  approach  to  sex, 
illegitimacy  and  related  matters  may  well  influencd-children's  judgments. 

This  cultural  difference  is  not  so  evident  when  the  reasons  for  wear- 
ing clothes,  and  why  people  should  feel  embarrassed  when  naked,  are 
examined.  In  all  four  countries  reasons  are  dominantly  'protectionist' 
and  in  terms  of  Kohlberg's  stages  dominantly  conventional.  It  is  clear 
that  the  questions  were  difficult  for  children,  scores  being  low  on  the 
first  question  and  even  lower  on  the  second.  While  Kohlberg's  six  stages 
were  not  seen  in  sequential  stages,  his  three  levels  were  quite  clearly  in 
evidence;  on  the  wearing  of  clothes  post-conventional  thinJcing  became 
evident  at  15  years  witii  Australian  children  the  highest  (80  per  cent) 
and  tlie  English  the  lowest  (28  per  cent).  On  the  embarrassment  at 
nakedness  question  those  achieving  post-conventional  thinking  at  15 
years  were  much  lower;  the  Iiighest  being  Australian  children  (35  per 
cent)  and  the  lowest  the  English  (20  per  cent).  When  subjected  to 
Pearson's  product-moment  correlation  the  correlation  between  the 
two  sets  of  scores  was  significant  at  ^.85,  despite  a  large  number  of 
zero  scores  in  the  second  question.  The  modal  score  for  all  countries 
from  7  years  onwards  was  that  of  conventional  thinking.  Interestingly 
this  is  one  of  the  few  items  where  the  main  effects  of  country  are  not 
significant  (see  ANOVA  results.  Table  D.3).  This  low-level  thinking 
about  sexual  dilemmas  has  been  noted  in  other  studies  (Gilligjm  etaL, 
1971)  and  is  evident  in  otlier  sections  of  tliis  current  study.  f 

The  picture  revealed  by  the  children's  perceptions  in  this  area 
illustrates  societies  where  the  wearing  of  clothes  is  rationllised  on 
moral  grounds,  and  nakedness,  particularly  sexual  nakednJs,  is  still 
strongly  tinged  with  guilt.  While  younger  children  do  reflect  an  inno- 
cence about  the  issues  raised,  older  children  are  well  aware  of  the  need 
for  conformity  and  the  social  sanctions  to  be  faced  if  the  'natural' 
naked  state  were  to  be  taken  too  far.  Teenagers,  particulariy,  show 
sensitivity  to  physical  and  sexual  abnormalities,  sometimes  imagined, 
and  reflect  an  overwhelmingly  conventional  law-and-order  morality^ 
with  a  poor  grasp  of  universal  ethical  principles  even  at  15  years  of  age! 
While  Swedish  children  appear  to  be  less  inhibited  about  nakedness, 
their  thinJdng  levels  in  matters  relating  to  clothes  and  nakedness  show 
no  higher  scores  than  the  children  in  the  English-speaking  samples. 

It  was  obvious  from  many  children's  responses  that  low-level  thinking 
was  conveyed  primarily  througli  parents'  modesty  training,  and  that 
the  need  for  personal  body  privacy  is  a  strongly  inducted  value  in  the 
four  societies  in  this  study.  Finkelhor's  (1980.)  findings  and  those  of 
other  studies  cited  are  substantiated  by  these  results.  Whether  children 
are  less  embarrassed  by  nakedness,  or  even  the  thought  of  it,  than 
previous  generations,  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  evidence  produced 
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here.  It  does  indicate,  however,  that  the  sex  education  process  in  home 
OT  school  has  to  overcome  well-entrenched  adult  mythologies  and 
rationalisations  which  prevent  children  from  understanding,  accepting 
and  even  enjoying  the  physical  body  and  its  sex  organs  as  natural  and 
normal. 
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16  Children's  understanding  of  sexual 
vocabulary 


As  has  been  noted  in  chapter  9,  children  do  have  a  sexual  vocabulary 
of  their  own,  whose  terms  are  not  'clinically  correct'  words,  to  identify 
in  particular  the  sex  organs.  The  anatomically  accurate  vocabulary  is 
often  regarded  as  'rude',  so  substitute  words,  which  we  have  called 
sexual  pseudonyms,  are  invented  for  private  conversation  presumably 
allowable  in  restricted  circles.  As  Wilson  has  pointed  out  so  succinctly, 
"The  domination  of  language  in  this  sphere,  as  in  others,  cannot  be 
overestimated,  we  can  only  think  and  talk  in  available  words .  .  (1965, 
p.  1 1 1).  Recognising  the  distinction  just  outlined  as  *an  appalling  fission 
in  our  language',  Wilson  comments  (ibid.). 

On  the  one  hand  there  exist  clinical  words  or  polite  euphemisms 
Canus',  Vagina',  'sleeping  with',  'orgasm'):  on  the  other  there  exist 
the  words  in  common  usage  (the  reader  may  supply  these  for 
himself).  The  former  are  totally  unreal  to  anyone  except  a 
biologist£r  doctorahe  latter  are  forbidden  in  public  usage.  This 
means,  vmuaH^Tthat  it  is  impossible  to  talk  straight.  ^ 

During  the  trial  interviews,  whilst  the  interview  schedule  was  being 
revised,  the  factor  of  sexual  vocabulary  was  evident  to  the  investigators. 
It  became  very  clear  that  unless  a  common  vocabulary  can  be  used  in 
thinking  about  and  discussing  sexual  matters,  then  communication  in 
this  area  is  bound  to  be  limited.  Ten  important  sexual  words  were 
therefore  added  to  the  interview,  to  see  if  the  children  were  familiar 
with  them  ('Have  you  heard  the  word .  .  .?')  and  understood  their 
meaning  ('Can  you  teH  me  what  it  means?').  The  choice  of  this  vocabu- 
lary list  may  well  be  criticised^  since  many  important  words  were 
excluded  because  of  limitations  '<3f  time.  Some  were  excluded  because 
they  would  be  covered  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  and  some  because 
in  the  investigators' judgment  they  transgressed  what  might  be  acceptable 
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to  parents.  Among  these  were  words  involving  homosexuality  and 
masturbation,  the  latter  causing  such  embarrassment  during  the  trial 
interviews  when  added  to  that  vocabulary  list,  it  had  to  be  excluded,  a 
sad  indication  in  itself  of  the  state  of  communication  about  sexuality. 
The  authors  recognise  that  another  ten  words  could  be  justified  for 
inclusion  and  do  not  claim  their  list  to  be  comprehensive  or  exhaustive, 
but  it  is  sufficiently  wide  tcT  test  out  children's  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  attached  to  'key'  words.  One  major  purpose  was  to  see  what 
differences,  if  any,  there  were  between  the  various  countries,  particularly 
Sweden  where  most  of  the  words  listed  are  used  as  part  of  the  accepted 
vocabulary  in  sex  education  programmes. 

The  children,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  interview,  were  told,  *Here 
are  some  words  children  (students)  are  sometimes  taught  about  in 
lessons.  For  each  word  tell  me  if  you've  ever  heard  it  before,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  it  means.'  The  words  were  then  read  out  one  at>a 
time,  the  interviewer  writing  down  verbatim  the  response,  encouraging 
the  children  to  attempt  a  defmition  or  enlarge  upon  their  response  if  it 
was  not  clear.  The  vocabulary  list  is  set  out  below: 

Pregnancy 
Conception 
Stripping 
Rape 

Venereal  disease 
Uterus 
Puberty 
Virgin 

Contraception 
Abortion 

To  help  the  children,  without  providing  clues,  some  slight  variations 
were  given  such  as  'pregntint',  or  'to  conceive'.  Only  the  first  two  words 
were  asked  of^e  5-  and /7-year-olds,  since  an  increasing  level  of  diffi- 
culty was  observed  after  pe  first  two  , words  which  the  younger  children 
could  not  deal  with  at  any  meaningful  level.  Children  from  9  to  15 
were  asked  all  10  woi^ds;  with  the  Australian  sample  there  was  one 
additional  word  'rooting'  which  wiil  be  discussed  towards  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

The  criteria  for  scoring  the  words  were  standard,  outlined  in  Table 
16.1.  Each  word,  however,  hadits  own  criteria  for  scores  3  and  4,  which 
were  drawn  up  after  discussions  with  biologists  and  sexologists.  The 
general  descriptions  are  set  out  in  Appendix  B,  and  the  specific  criteria 
are  discussed  as  each  word  in  the  vocabulary  is  introduced. 
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TABLE  16.1 

Criteria  for  scoring  sexual  vocabulary  items 

Score  Code 

Cn  tpvn  rv 

0 

Not  asked  (younger  children  were  asked  only  limited 

vocabulary). 

J  — 

Don't  knpw;  no  response;  can't  remember. 

2  TI 

Totally  inappropriate,  including  all  'nonsense' 

answers. 

3  PA 

Partially  appropriate;  not  meeting  all  criteria  required. 

4  FA 

Fully  appropriate,^  Meets  all  required  criteria. 

The  meaning  of  pi^niancy  ^' 

The  criteria  for  score  3  was  'the  physical  state  of  a  mother  carrying  an 
embryo,  foetus  or  baby'  and  criteria  for  score  4  would  include  one  of 
the  following  features:  location  in  the  womb,  reference  to  the  gestatio^i 
period  of  approximately  nine  months,  foetal  growth,  or  the  outcome  of 
a  fertilised  egg.  Technically  correct  terms  were  not  taken  into  account 
as  long  as  the  meaning  was  clear.  Also  included  in  the  FA  (Fully  Appro- 
priate answer -score  4)  was  any  literal,  non-sexual  meaning,  'being 
full'  or  'satiated'.  Below  sofne  examples  are  given  to  Ulustrate  the 
categories.  ^ 

Totally  inappropriate  ansv^ers  (TI:  Score  2) 

'It's  like  a  place,  like  a  restaurant'  (Australian  boy,  7  years);  'It's 
when  you  pray  to  God  to  give  you  a  baby'  (North  American  giri, 
5  years);  'A  Gerrxian  word  for  saying  "Be  Quiet!"  '  (English  boy,' 
5  years). 


Partially  appropriate  answers  (PA:  Score  3) 

'Mum's  going  to  have  a  baby  real  soon.  You're  pregnant,  the  baby's 
expected'  (North  American  boy,  9  years);  'When  your  stomach  gets 
bigger  and  there's  a  baby  inside'  (Swedish  giri,  1 1  years);  'To  carry 
a  baby,  that's  all'  (English  boy,  9  years). 

Fully  appropriate  answers  (FA:  Score  4) 

'When  the  lady  is  in  the  9  months  carrying  a  baby'  (Australian  boy, 
13  years);  'The  period  when  the  sperm  and  egg  unite  until  the  baby 
is  bom'  (EngUsh  girl,  15  years);  'The  baby  is  carried  by  the  mother, 
a  baby  is  started.  Literally  it  means  something  is  full  of  something' 
(North  American  boy,  15  years). 
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The  scores  for  pregnancy  are  set  out  in  Table  16.2.  OnJy  partially 
and  fully  appropriate  percentages  of  scores  are  included,  to  obtain  a 
clearer  picture.  At  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  most  children  in 
the  English-speaking  countries  seem  to  have  a  general  idea  of  what 
pregnancy  means  at  7  years  in  tlie  English  and  North  Ajnerican  and  at 
9  years  in  the  Australian  sample,  whereas  in  the  Swedish  sample  this 
generalised  meaning  is  never  present  in  any  substantial  proportion, 
except  at  11  years  (33  per  cent).  The  Swedish  cliildren  clearly  move 
to  a  fully  appropriate  meaning  at  the  age  of  1 1  years,  whereas  this  is 
only  attained  by  about  50  per  cent  at  15  years  of  age  in  the  English 
and  Nortli  American  samples.  In  tlie  Australian  sample  only  38  per 
cent  at  15  years  achieve  a  fully  appropriate  meaning  compared  with 
Sweden's  87  per  cent.  The  time-lag  in  tlie  Swedish  sample  may  be 
explained  by  official  school  age  not  beginning  until  7  years  and  the 
subsequent  increase  due  to  continued  usage  of  the  word  'pregnancy' 
during  sex  education  lessons.  The  results  are  surprisingly  low  in  view 
of  the  fact  tliat  all  children  in  tlie  sample  had  at  least  one  younger 
sibling  and  had  been  present  in  the  family  situation  when  mother  was 
pregnant. 


TABLE  16.2    Percen  tages  o f  partially  and  fu lly  appropriate  responses 
on  'meaning  of  pregriancy '  by  country^  and  age-year 

(N--838) 


Age -year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

PA 

FA 

PA 

FA 

PA 

FA 

PA  FA 

5 

30 

3-5 

21 

7 

37 

3 

60 

8 

60 

1 

9 

77 

18 

11 

13 

87 

3 

1  20 

11 

80 

20 

82 

18 

83 

13 

33  50 

13 

73 

27 

55 

45 

70 

30 

17  77 

15 

62 

38 

48 

50 

48 

52 

13  87 

(Only  scores  3  and  A 

axe 

included: 

PA  - 

paitially  appropriate;  FA 

=  fuOy 

appropriate.) 


Tlie  mean  scores  for  each  age  cohort  are  set  out  in  Table  16.3  wliich 
clearly  illustrates  the  Swedish  'catching  up'  at  1 1  years,  and  their  liigher 
scoring  at  13  and  15  years.  Tliere  are  no  marked  sex  differences  in  scores 
except  among  the  English  7-year-olds,  where  girls  in  this  cohort  score 
significantly  higher  than  boys.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  girls  as  future  child-bearers  may  be  more  motivated  than  boys, 
although  one  would  expect  this  to  be  so  across  all  age  cohorts  if  it 
represented  a  genuine  sex  difference. 
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TA  B  LE  1 6.3    Mean  scopes  on  "meaning  of  pregnancy '  responses  by 
country^  and  age-year  (N-  838) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

f^S-th  America 

Sweden 

3^ 

1.45 

1.73 

1.60 

1 

1.85 

2.48* 

2.19 

0.27 

9 

3.10 

2.95 

2.84 

1.04 

11 

3.20 

3.18 

3.07 

3.03 

13 

3.28 

3.45 

3.30 

3.70 

ys 

3.38 

3.48 

3.52 

3.87 

(♦Girls  score  significanUy  higher:  see  Table  B.26,  Appendix  B.) 


The  meaning  of  conception  ^ 

The  criterion  for  partially  appropriate  answers  (score  3)  was  'When  a 
baby  is  started'  and  seen  as  related  to  sexual  intercourse.  Fully  appro- 
priate answers  (score  4)  were  scored  on  more  specific  terms;  'the  act 
of  fertiUsation  of  the  mother's  egg  by  father's  sperm'  or  'the  implan- 
tation of  a  fertilised.^egg  in  the  wall  of  the  womb'.  Also  included  in  the 
highest  score  was  the  non-sexual  intellectual  concept,  rarely  given  by 
respondents,  of  'thinking  up  an  idea'.  Some  examples  of  scoring  at  the 
three  levels  (TI,  PA  and  FA  levels)  are  given  below: 


Totally  inappropriate  answers  (Score  2) 

'Is  it  a  fluoride?'  (English  boy,  9  years);  'Is  it  to  tell  the  future?' 
(North  American  girl,  1 1  years);  'I  think  it  means  "instead  of"  ' 
(Australian  boy,  1 1  years);  'It  sounds  like  contraception,  but  I 
don't  really  know'  (English  girl,  15  years). 

Partially  appropriate  answers  (Score  3) 

'Actually  having  sex,  what  you've  done  before  to  make  the  baby  . 
come'  (Australian  boy,  13  years);  men  the  mother  just  starts 
to  have  a  baby,  or  is  it  stopping  the  baby?  No  that's  contraception' 
(North  American  girl,  13  years);  'Something  to  do^th  having  sex 
and  getting  a  baby'  (English  girl,  1 1  years);  'Yes,1Hl^ething  to  do 
with  the  flowers  and  the  bees,  beginning  a  new  life'  (Swedish  boy, 
9  years). 


Fully  appropriate  answers  (Score  4) 

'Where  the  actual  baby  is  made,  when  the  sperm  and  egg  meet' 
English  boy,  15  years);  'Fertilisation,  the  moment  the  baby  is 
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started  during  sexual  intercourse'  (North  American  girl,  15  years); 
*It's  when  the  man  fertilises  the  woman's  egg  with  liis  sperm' 
(Swedish  girl,  15  years). 

Table  16.4  sets  out  the  results  and  uidicates  how  limited  knowledge 
of  the  meaniiigVf  tliis  word  is  in  tlie  English-speaking  samples.  Partially 
appropriate  answers  marginally  begin  to  occur  only  at  11  years  but  are 
very  sparse  even  among  the  teenagers.  At  15  years  the  Australian  sample 
have  the  liighest  proportion  (40  per  cent)  with  the  North  American  and 
English  samples  27  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  respectively  of  fully  appro-' 
priate  answers.  The  Swedish  children  are  much  further  aliead  at  every 
age  from  7  years  on,  almost  all  (93  per  cent)  acliieving  full  understanding 
of  the  word  by  15  years. 


TABLE  1 6 .4    Perc  en  mges  o f  partially  and  fu  lly  tip  propria  te  responses 
on  'meaning  of  conception '  by  cowitr}>  and  age-year 
(N  =  838J 


Age -year 

A  Listralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

PA 

FA 

PA 

FA 

PA 

FA 

PA  FA 

5 

1 

10  20 

9 

3 

3 

13  23 

1  1 

10 

8 

3 

3 

27  57 

13 

13 

3 

8 

6 

37  53 

15 

5 

40 

25 

25 

13 

27 

3  93 

(Only  scores  3  and  4  aie  included;  PA  =  partially  appropriate;  FA  =  fully 
appropriate.) 


This  can  be  seen  more  clearly  when  the  mean  scores  are  examined 
(see  Table  16.5).  In  the  English-speaking  countries  sex  differences  are 
noted  in  the  Australian  9-  and  1 1-year  cohorts,  in  the  North  American 
11-year  cohort,  and  the  EngHsh  13-year-old  cohort,  where  the  boys 
score  significantly  higher  tlian  the  girls.  In  the  Swedish  sample  the  9-, 
11-  and  13-year  cohorts  show  the  girls'  scores  significantly  liigher  than 
the  boys'.  This  may  reflect  some  cultural  differences  in  understanding 
the  word  'conception'  on  tlie  part  of  the  sexes  but  the  evidence  is 
inconclusive. 


The  meaning  of  stripping 

Vocabulary  from  tills  word  onwards  were  asked  only  of  the  9-  to  15- 
year-olds,  as  explained  previously.  The  criterion  for  a  general  but 

partially  appropriate  score  on  stripping  was  'the  removing  of  apparel 

t 
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TABLE  1 6 .5,    Mean  score  ^  on     eaning  of  conception '  responses  by 
country  and  age-year  fN=838) 


Age-year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

0.30 

7 

1.37 

9 

1.13* 

1.03 

1.14 

1.84** 

11 

1.30* 

1.33 

1.27* 

3.30** 

13 

1.45 

1.43* 

1.25 

3.30** 

15 

2.55 

2.48 

2.22 

3.84 

(*  Boys  score  significantly  higher;  **  Girls  score  significantly  higher:  see  Table 
B.27,  Appendix  B.) 

to  be  naked  or  partially  naked'.  To  qualify  for  score  4,  fuDy  appropriate, 
an  added  feature  had  to  be  present  Such  as  'removing  in  a  sexually 
provocative  manner',  or  'the  forcible  removal  of  clothing  for  sexual 
stimulation'.  The  common  usage  for  stripping,  removing  a  covering 
from  an  object,  such  as  paint  or  the  bark  of  a  tree,  was  included  in  the 
definition.  Some  examples  of  answers  at  the  various  levels  (TI,  PA  and 
FA)  are  given  below: 

Totally  inappropriate  answers  (Scote  2) 

'It's  when  you  strip  on  a  sheet  of  ice  or  in  the  mud  and  fall  over' 
(North  American  boy,  9  years);  'When  you  use  the  wrong  word 
by  mistake'  (English  girl,  1 1  years). 

Partially  appropriate  answers  (Score  3) 

'Taking  off  all  your  clothes'  (Australian  boy,  9  years);  'Take  off 
your  clothes  and  get  into  other  clothes  or  get  into  the  bath'  (English 
girl,  9  years);  'When  a  man  strips  clothes  off  a  lady.  (Q)  Don't  know' 
(North  American  boy,  1 1  years);  'Taking  all  your  clothes  off  and 
walks  around  outside'  (Australian  girl,  13  years). 

Fully  appropriate  answers  (Score  4) 

'A  stripper.  A  lady  is  fuDy  dressed  and  starts  taking  things  off 
slowly  'til  it's  rude'  (English  boy,  1 1  years);  'When  you  take  your 
clothes  off,  girls  that  is,  men  get  thrills  of  it'  (Australian  girl, 
15  years);  'A  girl  that  undresses  in  a  teasing  way,  on  a  stage, 
accompanied  by  music.  In  a  sex  club'  (Swedish  boy,  15  years); 
'A  man  and  a  woman  undress  each  other  before  sex,  it's  kind  of 
exciting'  (North  American  boy,  13  years). 
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The  results  are  set  out  in  Table  16.6.  While  the  more  generalised  ' 
meaning  is  understood  by  most  9-year-olds,  its  sexual  meaning  in  the 
English-speaking  countries  is  not  fully  grasped  by  many  of  the  respon- 
dents even  at  15  years.  The  highest  proportion  of  scores  are  the  English 
(23  per  cent)  and  the  lowest  the  North  American  (10  per  cent)  among 
15-year-olds.  Xhe  latter  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
blocks  from  some  of  ttie  schools  used  in  this  study  were  well  advertised 
(with  neon  signs)  lunch-time  strip  clubs  for  workers  from  the  nearby 
factories.  Tlie  proportions  of  Swedish  9-year-olds  with  an  understanding 
of  the  word's  sexual  meaning  at  9  years  (27  per  cent)  exceeds  that  of 
older  age  groups  in  the  English-speaking  countries,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  highest  scores  is  over  70  per  cent  among  Swedish  13-  and  1^- 
year-olds. 


TABLE  16.6    Percen  tages  of  partially  and  fully  appropriate  response^ 
on  'meaning  of  stripping'  by  country  and  age-years 
9  to  I5(N=-564J  X 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

PA  FA 

PA  FA 

PA  FA 

PA  FA 

9 

90  5 

75  8 

61  1 

21 

1  1 

82  18 

92  8 

11  20 

40  40 

13 

82  18 

77  23 

76  18 

3  77 

15 

80  20 

77  23 

87  10 

23  73 

(Only  scores 

3  and  4  are  included:  PA  = 

partially  appropriate;  FA 

=  fuUy 

appropriate 

) 

TABLE  16.7    Mean  scores  on  'm can ing  of  s tripping '  respon ses,  by 

country  and  age-years  9  to  15  (N  —  564) 

Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  A  merica 

ISweden 

9 

2.93 

2.68 

2.56 

1.20 

1  1 

3.18 

3.07 

3.14 

2.87 

13 

3.18 

3.23 

3.06  V. 

3.20 

15 

3.20 

3.18 

3.03 

3.64* 

(*  Boys  score  significantly  higher  than  girls:  see  Table  B.27,  Appendix  B.) 


The  higher  scoring  by  Swedish  children  is  again  illustrated  in  Table 
16.7.  When  the  mean  scores  are  perused  the  Swedish  slower  start  is 
obvious  as  is  also  the  catching  up  and  higher  scores  in  the  later  age 
groups.  The  only  significant  sex  differences  in  scoring  are  in  the  Swedish 
15-year-old  sample  where  the  boys  acliieve  much  liigher  scores  than  the 
girls.  This  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  boy's  awareness  that  the  word 
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is  related  to  sexual  excitement,  and  thus  may  be  'more  'motivated  to 
retain  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  majority  of  both  boys  and'  girls 
in  Sweden  tended  to  associate  stripping  as  a  female  activity  for  the 
purposes  of  exciting  the  male. 

The  meaning  of , rape 

Rape  may  be  defmed  as  the  forcing  of  a  person  for,  the"*  purpose  of 
sexual  intercourse  or  penetration"  against  his  or  her  will.  In  scoring 
partially  appropriate  (PA)  answers,  the  criterion  used  was  if  the  answer 
^contained  one  of  the  following:  seizure  of  a  person  by  violence  or  the 
act  of  carnal  knowledge  or  sexual  intercourse.  Fully  appropriate  (FA) 
answers  included  seizure  by  violence  and  a  sexual  act  committed  against 
the  victim's  will.  Total  or  partial  removal  of  clothing  may  be  included, 
but  were  not  counted  as  an  integral  part  of  an  FA  answer.  Some  exr 
amples  of  the  scoring  are  given  below: 

Totally  inappropriate  answers  (Score  2) 

To  go  into  someone's  house,  take  "all  the  clothes  off  the  dresser, 
and  steal  them'  (Australian  boy,  9,.years);  'If  a  child  is  asleep  inside 
the  house,  someone  can  go  in  and  take  the  child'  (English  girl, 
9  years);  'When  someone  makes  someone  pregnant'  (North 
American  boy,  9  years). 


Partially  appropriate  answers  (Score  3) 

'Taking  off  your  clothes,  like  it's  a  fight.  Like  a  guy  does  it  to 
anyone'  (North  American  boy,  9  years);  'When  a  drunk,  a  boy, 
tries  to  take  a  girl's  clothes  off  and  she  doesn't  want  to'  (English 
girl,  1 1  years);  'A  man  ties  up  ladies  and  stabs  them  or  mainly 
beats  them  or  rips  their  clothes'  (Australian  boy,  9  years);  'When  . 
someone  tries  to  mjaJce  you  pregnant'  (Swedish  girl,  1 1  years). 

J 

Fully  appropriate  answers  (Score  4) 

'Like  a  peeping  Tom,  a  sex  maniac  grabs  a  girl  and  makes  her  do 
things  she  don't  want  to,  like  sex.  I  seen  it  on  TV'  (Australian  boy, 
9  years);  'When  a  man  sexually  abuses  a  lady  and  she  doesn't  want 
to.  It  was  in  "All  in  the  Family"  '  (North  American  girl,  11  years); 
'When  a  man  forces  a  woman  to  take  off  her  clothes,  and  tries  to 
make  love.  He  doesn't  know  her.  He  might  hit  her'  (English  boy, 
15  years);  *When  a  strange  man  forces  someone  to  have  sexual 
intercourse.  It  needn't  be  a  stranger'  (Swedish  girl,  15  years); 
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'When  a  guy  has  sex  with  a  lady  who  doesn't  want  to,  or  a  guy 
doing  it  to  another  guy  -  it's  in  the  paper  a  lot.  (Q)  Ladies  don't 
'  rape  guys.  They  aren't  strong  enough'  (North  American  boy, 
13  years). 

The  results  of  the  scoring  are  set  out  in  Table  16.8.  In  the  English- 
speaking  samples  partially  appropriate  answers  are  given  by  the  majority 
by  11  years  and  at  13  years  the  majority  move  up' to  fully  appropriate 
responses.  The  Australian  samples  show  the  greater  proportion  of 
teenagers  scoring  at  the  fully  appropriate  level.  The  Swedish  sample 
at  1 1  years  indicates  47  per  cent  fully  appropriate  level  of  answers  and 
8'^  per  cent  at  this  level  by  13  years.  By  15  years  the  English-speaking 
countries  have  caught  up  with  Sweden,  and  Australian  15-year-olds 
are  at  the  fully  appropriate  level  of  answer.  We  would  postulate  that 
this  fairly  high  level  of  knowledge  in  all  countries,  compared  with  other 
words  on  the  vocabulary  list,  is  largely  due  to  widespread  publicity  in 
the  media,  not  only  in  news  items  but  in  TV  drama  series,  as  some  of 
the  responses  suggest.  There  were  clearly  significant  sex  differences  in 
the  English-speaking  countries  in  that  all  boys  in  the  teenage  groups 
scored  significantly  higher  than  teenage  girls,  in  addition  English  9- 
and  North  American  11-year-old  boys  scored  significantly  higher  than  v 
the  girls  in  those  cohorts  (see  Table  B.27,  Appendix  B). 

TABLE  16.8    Percentages  of  partially  and  fully  appropriate  responses 
on  'meaning  of  rape' by  country  and  age-y^H^9  to  15 

(N^564) 


Age -year 

Australia 

England 

North  A  (n erica 

Sweden 

FA 

FA 

PA 

FA 

PA 

FA 

PA  FA 

9 

43 

5 

28 

3 

10 

1 

3  10 

11 

60 

25 

45 

38 

63 

10 

23  47 

13 

23 

73 

33 

65 

30 

64 

13  87 

15 

100 

13 

87 

13 

87 

13  86 

(OnJy  scores  3  and  4  are  included:  PA  =  partially  appropriate;  PA  =  fully 
appropriate.) 


To  determine  if  any  respondents  realised  that  rape  could  be  com- 
mitted by  either  sex  on  tlie  other,  by  homosexuals  or  lesbians  on  a 
member  of  the  same  sex,  or  if  multiple  gang  rape  existed,  as  distinct 
from  the  'man  on  woman'  stereotype,  an  additional  question  was 
asked  of  those  who  gave  a  fully  appropriate  answer.  (This  additional 
question  was  not  asked  in  Sweden.)  The  results  are  set  out  in  Table 
16.9  showing  the  percentage  of  all  responses  made  wliich  conveyed 
additional  understanding  beyond  the  stereotyped  'man  on  woman' 
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TABLE  16.9   Percentages  of  those  who  define  'rape' as  not  confined 
to  man  on  woman  by  country  and  age-years  9  to  15 
(N=444) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

9 

3 

3* 

3 

11 

3 

10 

3 

not 

J3 

28* 

20* 

27* 

asked 

15 

40* 

23* 

26* 

(*  Boys  score  significantly  higher  than  girls.) 


concept.  By  the  teenage  years  about  1  in  4  had  gained  this  more  inclusive 
concept,  the  highest  proportion  (40  per  cent)  among  Australian  15- 
year-olds. 

The  mean  scores  are  not  included  since  they  were  somewhat  distorted 
by  the  omission  of  Sweden.  However,  in  the  English-speaking  countries 
in  all  age  groups  with  two  exceptions,  boys  score  significantly  higher 
than  girls  in  understanding  the  full  meaning  of  rape.  The  two  exceptions 
are  North  Aiperican  9-year-olds  and  Australian  1 1 -year-olds,  where  the 
boys  exceed  the  girls'  scoring  but  not  significantly.  In  the  Swedish 
sample,  boys  score  significantly  higher  than  gjrls.at  11  years  and  exceed 
girls'  scores  at  13  and  15  years.  We  postulate  genuine  sex  differences 
in  the  understanding  of  the  word  rape.  This  may  be  explained  in  terms  of 
girls'  repugnancy  and  natural  unwillingness  to  recognise  an  event  which 
might  happen  to  them.  In  tliis  sense  a  boy  may  be  more  detached  and 
less  inhibited  to  learn  and  retain  thfe  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  meaning  of  venereal  disease 

The  initials  VD  were  used  in  putting  the  questiorS  first,  the  fuU^words 
'venereal  disease'  being  then  added  if  there  was  no  comprehension.  The 
singular,  'disease',  was  used  as  the  popular  form,  although  the  plural 
'diseases'  is  more  technically  correct. 

Partially  appropriate  answers  were  scored,  if  they  described  sexual 
intercourse  as  the  cause,  or  if  'uncleanness',  'too  much'  sex  or  'too  many' 
sexual  partners  were  cited  as  causes.  If  they  named  the  major  diseases, 
syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  these  alone  constituted  only  a  partially  appro- 
propriate  answer.  Similarly  scored  were  answers  describing  VD's  effects 
on  babies  or  future  fertility.  A  fully  appropriate  answer  had  to  include 
the  following:  VD  is  caused  by  sexual  intercourse  with  an  infected 
person  and  in  addition  either  the  symptoms  are  usi^y  on  or  in  the  sex 
organ(s)  or  the  major  diseases  are  named.  Some  examples  of  responses 
are  given  below: 
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Totally  inappropriate  answers  (Score  2) 


*rve  heard  of  disease  where  you  cough  a  lot  and  have  the  measleS* 

(English  boy,  9  years);  *It*s  an  affection  [sic]  disease.  (Q)  HavingV^  . 

a  baby  they  get  sick  and  have  a  disease'  (Australian  girl,  9  years). 

Partially  appropriate  answers  (Score  3) 

*A  type  of  cancer  caused  by  sex  at  too  young  an  age*  (North 
American  boy,  13  years);  *A  disease  you  get  from  dirty  toilets, 
that's  what  my  Mum  says.  At  school,  in  an  English  language  class  . 
on  "Abbreviations"  a  boy  asked  what  VD  was  and  the  teacher 
got  cross  and  wouldn't  tell  him'  (English  girl,  1 1  years);  *A  disease 
so  you  can't  wee  wee'  (Swedish  boy,  9  years);  *It's  an  inflammation 
in  the  sex  organs'  (Swedish  girl,  11  years);  *A  disease  you  can  get 
through  sexual  intercourse  or  through  petting'  (Swedish  girl, 
15  years). 

Fully  appropriate  answers  (Score  4) 

*When  men  and  women  have  a  disease  after  sexual  intercourse  with  / 
several  men  and  women  who've  got  the  germs.  It's  a  disease  on  the 
sex  parts  of  the  body'  (Australian  boy,  11  years);  *Vagina  diseases 
which  a  woman  has  when  an  old  man  has  sexual  intercourse  with 
her  and  passes  it  on  to  her.  (Q)  Syphilis  and  gonorrhoea'  (North 
American  girl,  13  years);  'Diseases,  for  instance,  syp^hilis  and 
gonorrhoea.  You  only  get  it  through  sexual  intercourse  with 
someone  infected'  (Swedish  boy,  15  years). 

The  results  are  to  be  seen  in  Table  16.10  which  indicates  a  paucity 
of  knowledge  by  the  age  of  13  years  and  only  a  generalised  partially 
appropriate  knowledge  at*  15  years.  There  is  little  difference  between 
countries,  with  a  slightly  greater  proportion  of  Swedish  13-year-olds 
scoring  at  the  partially  appropriate  level  (57  per  cent)  and  a  slightly 
higher  proportion  of  English  15-year-olds  at  the  partially  appropriate 
level  (85  per  cent).  The  mean  scores  illustrate  the  similarities  between 
countries  (see  Table  16.11).  There  are  some  differences  between  the 
sexes,  the  English  9-year-old  boys  and  Australian  boys  at  15  years 
scoring  significantly  higher  than  the  girls.  Ch'erall,  however,  there 
appears  to  be  no  genuine  sex  differences,  the  boys  and  girls  equally 
sharing  ignorance.  In  view  of  the  high  incidence  of  gonorrhoea  in  aU 
four  countries,  reported  in  chapter  2,  this  lack  of  knowledge  appears 
to  be  quite  serious.  It  confirms  other  research  findings,  particularly 
reports  of  infected  young  persons  interviewed  (Holmes,  Nicol  and 
Stubbs,  1968). 
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TABLE  16.10   Percentages  of  partially  and  fully  appropriate  responses 
on  'meaning  of  venereal  disease  *  by  country  and 
age-years  9  to  15  (N=564) 


Age  year 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

PA  FA 

PA  FA 

PA  FA 

PA  FA 

9 

3  ~~ 

3  - 

11 

15  - 

3  - 

17  - 

33  - 

13 

43  3 

53  - 

52  - 

57  3 

15 

70  20 

85  10 

77  20 

70  20 

(Only  scores  3  and  4  are  included.  PA  = 

partially  appropriate;  FA 

=  fuUy 

appropnate.) 

TA  BLE  16.11    Mean  scores  of  responses  on  "meaning  of  venereal 

disease  *  by  country  and  age-years  9  to  15  (N=564) 

Age -year 

A  ustraiia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

9 

1.13 

0.98* 

1.10 

0.30 

11 

1.35 

1.10 

1.47 

1.34 

13 

2.00 

2.13 

2.06 

2.14 

15 

3.03* 

3.00 

3.13 

2.97 

(*Boys  scoring  significantly  higher  than  girls:  see  Table  B.27,  Appendix  B.) 


The  meaning  of  uterus 

Partially  appropriate  scores  were  given  where  one  of  the  following 
answers  was  given:  a  female  organ,  another  name  for  'womb',  an 
organ  which  receives  sperm  following  coitus,  or  any  vague  description 
of  where  the  baby  is  during  a  pregnancy.  A  fully  appropriate  answer 
had  to  contain  the  two  facts  that  the  uterus  is  a  female  organ  and  it 
accommodates  the  embryo  during  pregnancy.  Although  other  factors 
may  be  included  in  the  definition  both  these  two  basics  had  to  be 
included.  Examples  of  the  various  levels  of  responses  are  presented 
below: 


Totally  inappropriate  answers  (Score  2) 

'It's  something  in  your  body.  (Q)  The  boy's  body.  Is  it  the  sacks?' 
(North  Airierican  boy,  1 1  years);  'It's  a  tunnel  somewhere  in 
Switzerland'  (English  girl,  9  years);  'Something  to  do  with  your 
penis  or  something'  (Australian  boy,  11  years).. 
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Partially  appropriate  ans\Kfers  (Score  3)  ^ 

'Where  the  baby's  developing'  (Australian  boy,  1 1  years);  *One  of 
the  places  in  a  girl  near  your  ''wound"  '  (Australian  girl,  1 1  years); 
'It'sjDart  of  a  lady's  body'  (North  American  girl,  13  yeiirs);  The 
tube  leading  from  the  womb  to  the  ovaries'  (English  girl,  13  years); 
'In  the  lady  between  tl^e  hips,  it's  in  the  opening  of  the  female's  ^ 
vagina'  (EngUsh  boy,  13  years);  '^Thp  textbook  word  for  womb.^ 
It's  in  th^  woman  isn't  it?'  (Swedish  boy,  15  years). 

Fully  appropriate  ans\^ers  (Score  4) 

The  place  inside  tlie  female.where  the  egg  develops  into  a  child. 
The  womb'  (AustraHan  girl,  15  yeaxs);  'Wliere  the  baby  lies  in  the 
mother's  stomach.  It's  just  above  the  vagina.  Where  the  foetus 
develops'  (Swedish  boy,  15  years). 

Tlie  results  of  tlie  meaning  of  the  word  'uterus'  are  to  he  seen  in 
Table  16.12.  In  the 'Engiish-speaJcing  countries  there  is  no  real  grasp  of 
its  meaning  until  1'3  years  and  then  only  at  the  partially  appropriate 
level.  Tliere  is  Little  progress  to  fully  appropriate  answers  by  15  years. 
lx^  cor\trast  tlie  Swedish  sample  reveals  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
partially  appropriate  and  fully  appropriate  answers  from  the  age  of  9 
years  with  almost  a  n?!ljority  understanding  the  word  by  13  yeaxs?  This 
probably  reflects  the  use  of  tlie  word  over  seVeraJ  yeaxs  of  sex  education 
in  school,  but  even  in  describing  it  many  Swedish  children  stiQ  use  the 
word  'stomach'  to  describe  the  uterus..  Ninety-three  per  cent  of  Swedish 
children  at  15  years  understand  its  full  meining. 

T  A  B  I.  K  16.12    Percentages  of  partially  ahd  fully  appropriate  responses 
to  'meaning  of  uterus' by  country  and  age-years  9  to  15 


J 

564) 

Age  war 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

S\\feden 

PA  FA 

PA 

FA 

PA 

FA  . 

PA  FA 

9 

3 

13  23 

1  1 

15 

10 

33  43 

13 

35     '  5 

48 

3 

27 

12 

7  73 

15 

70  13 

68 

'  13 

23 

3  93 

(Only  scores 
appropna-te.) 

3  and  4  are  included. 

PA  - 

partially  appropriate;'!^  A 

=  fully 

The  high  scoring  contrast  can  be  seen  in  the  mean  scores  (see  Table 
*16,13)  at  the  13-year  level  and  again  at  the  15-year  level.  There  is  only 
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TABLE  16.13    Mean  scores  of  responses  on  'meaning  of  u  terus '  by 
country  and  age-years  9  to  15  (N  -  564) 


Age  year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden  ^ 

9 

1.08 

'0.93 

1.23 

1.77 

1  1 

1.3^ 

1.23 

1.50 

3.13 

13 

1.85 

2.18 

2.00 

3.44 

15 

2.78 

2.75 

3.09 

^  3.90 

one  age  group  where  the  scores  differ  between  the  sexes,  the  Swedish 
11-year-olds  where  girls  score  higher  than  boys  but  not  significantly. 
This,  however,  is  insufficient  to  establish  any  overall  sex  differences  in 
understanding  the  word  uterus,  although  one  might 'expect  girls  to 
know  the  name  of  a  vital  part  of  their  own  anatomy  more  than  the 
boys.  It  is  astonishing  tliat  so  many  15-year-old  girls  in  particular,  in  the 
English-speaking  countries,  are  so  vague.about  the  meaning  of  *uterus^ 

The  meaning  of  puberty 

'Puberty'  was  scored  as  partially  appropriate  when  any  primary  or 
secondary  characteristics  were  described  as  indicating  a  time  when  the 
body  or  person  matured.  These  descriptions  alone  were  not  enoygh  to 
qualify  for  a  fully  appropriate  score.  The  criteria  for  this  were  both  the 
description  and  the  biological  significance  of  puberty,  namely  'The  age 
or  period  of  growtli  at  which  tlie  sex  organs  in  both  male»and  female 
mature  to  make  reproduction  possible'.  Tlie  latter  part  emphasising 
puberty  as  the  time  when  reproduction,  procreation,  mating  becaine 
possible  was  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  definitions,  however  imper- 
fectly expressed.  Some  examples  of  the  scoring  on  these  criteria  can 
be  seen  below: 

Totally  inappropriate  answers  (Score  2) 

'Is  ifsomething  to  do  with  eggs?'  (AustraHan  girl,  1 1  years);  'It's 
something  to  do  with  pregnancy,  the  time  of  the  year  the  m'an 
releases  the  eggs'  (English  boy,  13  years). 

Partially  appropriate  answers  (Score .3) 

'When  people  get  hairs  on  their  vagina  and  penis'  (North  American"^ 
girl,  1 1  years);  'When  you  become  a  teenager  and  quarrel  with  your 
parents'  (Swec^  girl,  9  years);  'When  a  child  becomes  a  teenager,- 
and  you  start  to  take  on  adult  features'  (AustraHan  boy,  13  years); 
'Growing  from  cliild  into  adulthood,  the  physical  and  mental  changes 
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from  13  years  to  18  years.  (Q)  You  get  hair  on  sex  parts'  (English 
boy,  13  years); ;Your  fust  period,  when  you've  reached  woman- 
hood' (Australian  girl,  15  years). 


Fully  appropriate  answers  (Score  4) 

'I  think  it's  at  ll,  12  or  13.  It's  tlie  time  you  could  have  babies. 
Before  that  kids  could  have  intercourse  but  no  sperm  and  no  eggs' 
Australian  boy,  13  years);  'The  age  of  biological  change  when  you 
can-  have  babies'  (North  American  girl,  iV  years);  'The  age  when 
you  are  sexually  mature,  grfls  menstruate  and  boys  produce  sperm' 
(Swedish  girl,  15  years). 

The  distribution  of  scores  can  be  seen  in  Table  16.14.  In  the  English- 
speaking  countries  there  is  no  real  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  puberty 
until  13  years  and  then  oaly  at  the  partially  appropriate  level.  Progress 
to  fully  appropriate  answers  does  not  occur  even  at  15  years.  In  contrast 
Che  Swe|Hsh  sainple  reveals  a  much  greater  proportion  of  partially  and 
fully  appropriate  answers  from  the  age  of  11  years,  with  almost  a 
majority  understanding  the  word's  meaning  by  15  years.  This  probably 
reflects  the  use  of  the  term  puberty'  over  several  years  of  sex  education 
in  school.  The  high  scoring  contrast  can  be  seen  in  the  mean  score  table 
(Table  16.15)  partj^cularly  at  the  13-year  level  and  again  at  the  15-year 
level.  There  is  one'age  group  where  the  scores  differ  between  the  sexes: 
the  Swedish  15-year-olds  where  the  girls  have  significantly  higher  scores 
^  than  the  boys.  It  is  odd,  to  say  the  least,  that  so  few  teenagers  in  the 
English-speaking  countries  can  identify  correctly  the  period  of  life 
they  are  passing  tlirough  and  voice  its  biological  significance. 


The  meaning  of  virgin 

Partially  appropriate  answers  were  scored  where  there  was  a  general 
meaning  given,  where  Virgin'  was  vaguely  seen  as  an  unmarried  person, 
or  where  it  describes  only  a  female  who  has. not  had  sexual  intercourse. 
This  was..a  quite  frequent  assertion  despite  follow-up  questioning.  A 
fully  appropriate  answer  was  scored  where  either  sex  couldvbe  clearly 
identified  ai  sexually  inexperienced,  that  is,  not  to  have  htd  sexual 
intercoursey  Included  in  this  fuller  meaning  was  any  answer  indicating 
inexperience  in  any  activity  such  as  Virgin  soldier'  or  Mr^|i  land', 
eygn  if  there  was  no  sexual  connotation  involved.  Some  illustrations 
of  typical  responses  are  given  below: 

%^ 

f  Totally  inappropriate  answers  (Score  2)  ^ 

'I  think  it's  a  story,  a  tale  or  something'  (Australian  boy,  1 1  years); 
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TABLE  16.14    Percentages  of  partially  and  fully  appropriarh^esponses 
on  "meaning  of  puberty '  by  country  and  age-years 
9  to  15  (N  =  564) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

PA 

FA 

PA 

FA 

PA 

FA 

PA  FA 

9 

3  - 

1  1 

8 

5 

37  17 

13 

43 

3 

63 

3 

55 

9 

77  20 

15 

88 

5 

88 

3 

94 

3 

57  43 

(Only  scores  3  and  4  axe  included;  PA  =  partially  apprbpriate;  FA  =  fully 
appropriate.) 

TABLE  16.15    Mean  scores  of  responses  on  'meaning  of  puberty '  by 
countryf  ijnd  age-years  15  to  19  (N=564) 


Age -year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  A  rn  erica 

Sweden 

9 

1.03 

0.93 

1.10 

0.27 

1 1 

1.23 

1.13 

1.23 

2.17 

13 

1.93 

2,35 

2.39 

3.17 

15 

2.90 

2.83 

2.97 

3.44* 

(*  Girls  scoring  significanLly  higher  than  boys:  see  Table  B.26,  Appendix  B.) 

'A  woman  who  believes  in  God,  Isn't  her  name  Mary?'  (English  girl, 
9  years);  'A  little  boy  that's  been  looked  after  by  parents'  (North 
American  girl,  9  years);  'I  think  it's  the  nationality  of  a  person' 
(Australian  boy,  1 1  years);  'Two  ladies  who  get  together'  (North 
American  boy,  13  years);  'There's  a  song  ".  .  ..she  sailed  a  virgin, 
she  sailed  the  sea".  It's  about  love  and  sex'  (English  girl,  1 1  years); 
Is  it  a  religion?  Some  people  are  virgins,  they  believe  in  what  they 
^  want  to  beiievr  (North  American  boy,  13  years);  *Like  a  prostitute, 
she  seils  sex'  (Australian  girl,  13  years). 


Partially  appropriate  ans^vers  (Score  3) 

'When  a  lady  hasn't  made  love'  (Australian  girl,  1 1  years);  'When  a 
Woman  hasn't  had  sexual  intercourse.  (Q)  I  don't  think  it  could  be 
a  man'  (EngUsh  boy,  13  years);  'In  the. Bible  it  says  the  baby  was 
born  to  a  virgin,  probably  someone  who's  not  married'  (North 
American  girl,  iXyears);  'A  girl  with  her  hymen  intact'  (Swedish 
girl,  15  years). 
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Fully  appropriate  answers  (Score  4) 

'Wlien  a  boy  or  girl  has  not  had  sexual  intercourse  with  someone' 
(Swedish  girl,  15  years);  'If  you've  never  had  a  root.  (Q)  A  guy  or 
a  girl'  (Australian  girl,  1 1"  years);  'A  man  who's  always  looicing  for 
a  lady,  and  a  lady  who's  always  looking  for  a  man.  They  haven't 
had  it  off  with  anyone  yet'  (English  boy,  13  years). 

The  distribution  of  scores  on  tlie  meaning  of  Virgin'  can  be  examined 
in  Table  16.16.  This  is  clearly  a  word  more  understood  tlian  most  otlier 
words  in  the  sexual  vocabulary  list  by  the  English-speaking  groups.  Even 
so,  tlie  majority  achieve  the  full  both-sex  meaning  only  by  15  years. 
The  contrast  with  Sweden  is  again  noticeable,  the  total  percentage  at 
13  years  with  fully  appropriate  answers  (70  per  cent)  being  greater  than 
the  English  (63  per  cent)  and  North  Americans  (61  per  cent)  at  15  years. 
With  93  per  cent  of  Swedish  15-year-olHs  acliieving  the  highest  score 
the  disparity  with.the  English-speaking  groups  is  very  apparent. 


TABLE  16,16    Percentages  of  partiSly  and  fully  appropriate  responses 
to  meaning  of  virgin 'by  country  and  age-years  9  to  15 


Age  year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  A  m  erica 

Sweden 

PA 

FA 

PA 

FA 

PA 

FA 

PA  FA 

5 

3 

3  3 

I  1 

10 

8 

8 

15 

13 

20  13 

13 

20 

48 

35 

38 

27 

39 

3  70 

15 

17 

83 

28 

63 

29 

61 

3  93 

(Only  scores  3  and  4  are  included:  PA  -  partially  appropriate;  FA  ~  fully 
appropriate.) 


This  is  also  evident  when  examining  the  mean  scores  in  Table  16.17, 
particularly  when  comparing  the  teenage  groups  by  country.  Hh^e  are 
no  sex  differences  to  report  in  mean  scores  except  in  Sweden,  the  11- 
year-old  girls  scoring  noticeably  liiglier  than  the  boys,  Lhe  13-year- 
old  boys  scoring  noticeably  higher  than  the  girls  but  the  results  are 
not  statistically  significant.  Tliere  are  no  general  sex  differences  across 
countries. 

The  meaning  of  abortion 

Although  this  irea  was  explored  earlier  in  the  interview  in  the  section 
'Not  having  bam^'  and  reported  in  chapter  13,  and  the  meanings  of 
'abortion'  and  'contraception'  were  asked  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
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TABLE  16.17   Mean  scores  of  responses  on  'meaning  of  virgin '  by 
country  andage-years  15  to  J9{N=564J 


Age  year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

9 

1.08 

1.38 

1.34 

0.70 

11 

1.70 

1.83 

•  1.60 

1.67 

13 

2.95 

2.90 

2.86 

3.17 

15 

3.87 

3.50 

3.49 

3.90 

discussion,  the  results  are  reported  here  since  exactly  the  same  questions 
were  asked  as  for  the  other  words  on  the  sexual  vocabulary  list. 

'Abortion'  was  scored  as  a  partially  appropriate  answer  when  a  vague 
explanation  was  given  that  it  was  something  to  do  with  ending  a  preg- 
nancy; the  defmition  given  not  meeting  the  tliree  criteria  for  scoring  a 
fully  appropriate  response.  A  partially, appropriate  response  may  meet 
one  or  two  of  these  criteria  but  does  not  meet  all  of  them.  A  fully 
appropriate  response  had  to  have  all  of  the  foUowing  ingredients:  the 
termination  of  a  pregnancy  before  it  reached  fuU  term,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  the  embryo,  foetus  or  baby.  The  method  used,  if  described,  was 
disregarded.  Some  examples  of  the  types  of  answers  are  presented  below. 

Totally  inappropriate  answers  (Score  2) 

'Yes,  you  adopt  one'  (Australian  girl,  9  years);  'It's  something  to 
do  witli  a  cliild  after  it's  born'  (English  boy,  15  years);  'Maybe 
when  the  baby's  at  a  certain  stage,  they  call  it  that  word'  (Nortli 
American  girl;  1 1  years);  'It'slvhen  you  going  to  have  a  baby' 
(North  American  boy,  9  yearjl). 


Partially  appropriate  answers  (Score  3) 

|An  operation  to  dispose  of  a  baby'  (Australian  boy,  13  years); 
'The  baby's  lolled.  A  needle  piercing  it  kills  it'  (English  girl, 
15  years);  'Have  an  operation  -  the  woman  has  -  to  stop  eggs 
her  womb'  (North  American  boy,  13  years);  'When  the  foetus  is 
removed'  (Australian  girl;  15  years);  'The  doctor  does  something 
so  you  can't  have  the  baby.  (Q)  Don't  know'  (English  boy,  1 1 
•  years);  'It's  an  operation.  The  girl  is  cut  like  a  cat  being'neutered, 
to  take  out  the  eggs'  (North  American  boy,  1 1  years). 

Fully  appropriate  answers  (Score  4) 

Tes.'One.can  kill  the  baby  before  the  12th  week.  One  can  use  a 
saline  solution'  (Swedish  girl,  15  years);  'When  the  foetus  is  taken 
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out  of  the  placenta  before  it  reaches  3  months.  They  suck  it  out 
with  a  vacuum.  It  dies'  (Australian  girl,  15  years);  'Speeding  up 
the  birth  process  long  before  it's  due,  so  the  baby  is  bom  dead' 
(English  boy,  13  years);  'Abortion  is  to  kill  the  baby  before  it 
comes  out.  They  give  it  a  drug.  They  say  ladies  fall  over  and  that 
can  kill  the  baby  before  time'  (North  American  girl,  1 1  years). 

The  scores  as  set  out  in  Table  16.18  show  that  the  generalised  mean- 
ing of  abortion  at  a  partially  appropriate  level  is  achieved  in  the  English- 
speaking  samples  by  13  years  ai>d  earlier,  at  11  years,  in  the  Swedish 
sample.  Little  more  than  20  per  cent  achieve  the  highest  score  at  15 
years  in  the  English-speaking  countries,  wliile  at  the  same  age  in  Sweden 
57  per  cent  score  at  the  highest  level.  This  topic  is  included  in  the 
syllabus  in  Sweden  and  pupils  will  have  become  famUiar  with  the  word 
and  presumably  more  aware  of  its  meaning. 


T  A  B  L  H  16.18    Percen  tages  of  partially  and  fidly  appropriate  responses 
to  'meaning  of  abortion '  by  country  and  age-years 
9  to  15(N=-564) 


Age  year 

A  ustralia 

England        North  America  Sweden 

PA  FA 

PA     F/1       PA     FA                PA  FA 

9 

5 

3  33 

33  3 

38       5        40       3                60  30 

73    '  5 

60      10        67      15          '      77  20 

15 

75  20 

75      20        71      23                43  57 

(Only  scores  3  and  4  axe  included;  PA  ~  partially  appropriate;  P'A  —  fully 

appropriate.; 

tablk  16 

1 9    Mean  scores  of  responses  on  'fneaning  of  abortion '  by 

country^  and  age  years  15  to  19  (N~  564) 

Age -year 

A  ustralia 

England        North  America  Sweden 

9 

1.3  5 

1.10*            1.14  U24 

1  1 

1.85 

2,03             2.13  3.10 

13 

2.75 

2.70             2.92*  3.13 

15 

3.15 

3.10             3.16  3.57 

(*  Boys*  score  significantly  higher  than  girls\) 
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The  figures  giving  mean  scores  in  Table  16,19  Illustrate  this  higher 
scoring  from  11  years  onwards,  and  the  English-speaking  15-year-olds 
beginning  to  catch  up.  There  are  two  age  groups  where  scores  differ 
significantly  on  tliis  item,  ail  in  favour  of  boys,  these  being  9-year-old 
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English  boys  and  13-year-old  North  American  boys.  These  do  not, 
however,  constitute  a  sufficient  number  to  generalise  about  sex  differ- 
ences in  response  to  this  question. 

When  we  compare  these  observations  with  the  results  of 'knowledge 
of  abortion'  scale  in  chapter  13,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  children's 
awareness  of  the  possibility  and  process  of  abortion  is  in  advance  of  their 
understanding  of  the  vocabulary  ofabortion.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that 
knowledge  of  a  process  is  not  dependent  upon  knowing  the  correct  words, 
a  truism  apt|y  illustrated  in  this  case.  In  other  words,  children  know 
about  the  abortion  process  at  1 1  years  whereas  their  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  itself  was  barely  achieved  by  15  years. 

The  meaning  of  contraception 

This  term  was  chosen  rather  than  *birth-contror  because  birth-control 
in  itself  is  descriptive.  It  was  also  noted  in  the  trial  interviews,  and 
subsequently  in  the  later  interviews,  that  in  discussing  *not  having 
babies'  that  the  children  rarely  used  'birth-control'  voluntarily  to 
describe  the  means  taken  to  prevent  the  'starting'  of  a  baby.  Conse- 
quently 'contraception'  was  selected  as  more  suitable  for  inclusion  in 
the  sexual  vocabulary  Hst. 

Partially  appropriate  answers  were  scored  when  only  a  generalised 
statement  was  made  about  preventing  a  baby  from  starting,  or  where 
mention  was  made  only  of  one  method  or  device  for  preventing  con- 
ception. The  fully  appropriate  answers  were  judged  on  the  meeting  of 
the  three  following  criteria:  tliat  before  or  during  sexual  intercourse 
the  prevention  of  pregnancy  or  conception  occurs  by  any  practice, 
method  or  device.  All  three  criteria  had  to  be  met.  If  only  one  or  two 
were  met  then  a  partially  appropriate  response  was  scored.  Some 
examples  are  set  out  below. 

Totally  inappropriate  answers  (Score  2) 

'It's-a  washing  powder,  isn't  it?'  (Austrahan  boy,  9  years);  'It  means 
Joining  or  something,  joining  cells  together  when  the  baby  gets 
bigger'  (English  girl,  9  years);  'I've  heard  of  "ception"  and  "cont" 
but  not  both  together.  Is  it  the  name  of  the  doctor  who  brought  it?' 
(North  American  boy,  1 1  years);  'A  tube  of  sperm  and  a  woman 
can  start  a  family  without  a  man'  (Austrahan  girl,  13  years);  'Is  it 
the  food  that  goes  in  a  baby?^^It  might  mean  male  or  female  organs' 
(English  boy,  13  years).^  «r 

Partially  appropria  te  answers  (Sc  o re  3  )  ^ 

To  stop  a  baby  being  born'  (Australian  boy,  9  years);  'It's  the  same 
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as  a  Durex  or  the  pills'  (English  boy,  13  years);  *Use  constraptions 
to  stop  the  man's  penis  getting  up  the  vagina'  (North  American 
girl,  13  years);  'Something  mother  or  father  takes  if  they  don't 
want  to  have  a  baby'  (North  American  girl,  15  years). 

pully  appropriate  answers  (Score  4) 

'Mother  takes  pills  to  stop  the  production  of  the  eggs  in  the  ovaries, 
so  it's  safe  for  sperm  to  come  in  and  to  have  sex'  (English  boy, 
13  years);  'Durex  for  men,  a  kind  of  rubber  thing  he  puts  on  his 
penis,  so  it  stops  the  sperm  readying  the  egg  during  intercourse. 
There's  a  pfll  for  women.  It  kills  the  sperm  as  they  enter  the 
vagina*  (Australian  boy,  15  years);  'Cut  off  the  opening  in  a 
woman,  at  a  certain  point,  so  there's  a  blockage  the  sperm  can't 
get  through  in  making  love'  (North  American  girl,  15  years). 

The  results  of  scoring  on  the  meaning  of  contraception  can  be 
examined  in  Table  16.20.  Understanding  of  the  word  is  poorly  grasped 
even  at  15  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  English  sample  (83  per  cent) 
and  the  Australian  (60  per  cent)  in  acliieving  most  fully  appropriate 
answers.  The  lowest  scores  are  in  the  Nortli  American  sample  at  32  per  \ 
cent,  although  Sweden  is  surprisingly  low  at  40  per  cent.  The  North 
American  figures  are  also  surprising  in  the  light  of  results  on  the  'not 
having  babies'  discussion  and  scores  on  the  'knowledge  of  contraception' 
scale.  This,  however,  did  not  score  vocabulary  meaning,  but  focussed 
upon  what  people  could  do  if  they  did  not  want  to  start  a  baby.  The 
children  were  not  asked  the  generic  name  of 'not  having  baby  activities' 
or  its  meaning.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  have  knowledge  of  practice- 
without  knowledge  of  Jabels  or  their  meanings. 

The  Swedish  results  we  suspect  may  be  affected  by  translation,  the 
high  figures  at  13  years  signifying  a  high  proportion  of  those  with 
partially  appropriate  answers,  which  in  the  normal  Swedish  distribution 
would  yield  a  progressively  higher  score  as  in  Figure  13.1.  Table  16.21 
gives  the  mean  scores  for  the  meaning  of  contraception.  Within  these 
three  discrepancies  of  scores  between  the  sexes  can  be  seen,  English 
13-year-old  boys  scoring  significantly  higher  than  the  girl^,  and  English 
and  Swedish  15-year-old  girls  scoring  significantly  higher  than  the  boys. 
There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  deduce  any  general  sex  differences 
on  this  item. 

The  meaning  of  rooting  ^ 

This  word,  an  Australian  colloquial  term  or  pseudonym  for  sexual 
intercourse,  was  given  to  only  the  Australian  respondents  to  see  how 
widespread  its  use  was,  and  also  to  ascertain  how  Australian  teenagers 
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TAB  LE  16.20    Percentages  of  partially  and  fully  appropriate  responses 
to  'meaning  of  contraception  'by  country  and  age-years 

9  to  15(N=564) 


Age-year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

PA 

FA 

PA 

FA 

PA 

FA 

PA  FA 

9 

3 

3  7 

11 

3 

23  23 

13 

23 

3 

8 

28 

53  40 

15 

28 

60 

10 

83 

23 

32 

57  40 

(Only  scores  3  and  4  aie  included:  PA  =  partially  appropriate;  FA  =  fully 
appropriate.) 


TABLE  1 6.2 1    Mean  scores  of  responses^n  'meaning  of  contraception ' 
by  country  andage-yem  15  to  19  (N~564) 


Age -year 

A  ustralia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

9 

1.13 

1.05 

1.07 

0.40 

11 

L23 

1.10 

1.10 

1.70 

13 

1.58 

2.03* 

1.03 

3.22 

15 

3,40 

3,70* 

2.45 

3.30* 

(♦Significant  differences  in  mean  scores  between  the  sexes;  see  Table  B.27 
Appendix  B.)  * 


in  particular  defined  it.  It  was  impossible,  when  devising  the  interview 
schedule  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  coEoquial  terms  in  the 
other  countries,  to  fmd  the  English,  American  or  Swedish  equivalents. 
Consequently,  no  equivalent  question  was  asked  in  the  non-AustraBan 
samples,  and  'rooting' scores  are  not  included  in  the  total  sexual  vocabu- 
lary scores,  presented  in  the  next  section. 

Partially  appropriate  answers  were  scored  where  there  was  a  botanical 
reference  to  trees  or  plants,  or  vaguely  connected  with  sexual  intercourse. 
A  fully  appropriate  answer  was  where  it  is  seen  as  a  slang  or  synonym 
for  sexual  intercourse,  even  if  another  slang  term  is  used.  Some  answers 
at  the  three  levels  are  given  below. 

Totally  inappropriate  answers  (Score^2)  ji' 

'When  you're  growing  up'  (boy,  9  years);  men  someone's  dirty. 
(Q)  Don't  know'  (girl,  9  years);  'Undressing  and  that,  showing 
your  roots'  (boy,  1 1  years). 
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Partially  appropriate  angers  (Score  3) 

'When  teenagers  kiss'  (boy,  9  years);  'Flowers  roots  and  plants  root, 
pulling  out  rootsrfrom  the  ground'  (girl,  9  years);  'You're  taking 
off  a  girl's  clothes  and  kissing  her  and  that'  (boy,  1 1  years);  'When 
a  lady  and  a  man  want  to  have  a  baby'  (girl,  1 1  years). 

Fully  appropriate  answers  (Score  4)  r. 

'Mating.  They  all  say  it  in  our  grade  4'  (boy,  9  years);  'Having  a 
baby  by  putting  the  penis  in  the  vagina'  (girl,  11  years);  'How  they 
have  the  baby.  The  lady  sticks  the  vagina  in  the  man's  penis'  (girl, 
9  years);  'Yes  [lauglis]  It's  having  sex,  placing  joey  in  lady^s  hole' 
(boy,  13  years);  'Slang  forhaving  sex'  (girl,  15  years). 

Growing  sexual  awareness  at  1 1  years  is  seen  in  the  results  (Table 
16.22)  where  53  per  cent  grasp  its  full  meaning,  increasing  to  95  per 
cent  who  get  the  highest  score  by  15  years.  This  is  very  evident  in  the 
mean  scores  set  ouT^  Table  16.23,  where,  more  boys  in;  the  earlier 
years  appear  to  have  greater  knowledge  of  the  word  'rooting'  than  do 
the  girls.  By  15  years  there  is  no  sex  difference. 


TABLE  16.22   A  ustralian  scores  in  percen  tages  on 'm  eaii  ing  o f 
rooting '  by  age-years  (9  to  15)  (N=  1 60) 


Age- 

Don't  know 

Totally 

Partially 

Fully 

^  can't  say 

inappropriate 

appropriate 

appropriate 

9 

55 

3 

20 

20 

1 1 

32 

5 

10 

53 

13 

13 

1 

10 

77 

15 

5 

95 

There  is  insufficient  evidence  here  to  discuss  any  significance  between 
understanding  of  sexual  pseudonyms  and  correct  or  clinical  terms.  It  is 
»  ojDvious,  however,  that  whatever  word  is  used  it  is  capable  of  being 
misunderstood  or  partially  misunderstood  in  terms  of  meaning.  This 
Would  appear  to  be  particularly  true  of  sexual  words. 

Total  vocabulary  scores 

The  scores  of  all  ten  words,  excluding  the  word  'rooting',  were  added 
together  to  form  a  total  vocabulary  score,  since  each  word  was  scored 
on  generally  standard  levels  (see  Figure  16.1)  with  the  major  categories 
and  scores  being  equivalent  for  each  word.  In  the  case  of  one  word, 
'rape',  where  a  score  of  more  than  4  had  been  added  to  indicate  a  more 
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I  \  \  \  

9  11  13  15 

AGE 

Figure  16.1   Meanscoresfrom  9  to  15  years  of  age  on  sexual  vocabulary 
totals  by  country 

comprehensive  meaning  than  'man  raping  woman*,  the  scores  in  excess 
of  4  were  not  added  to  the  totals.  The  scores  of  aU  ten  words  were 
equivalent  in  the  level  of  understanding  and  could  therefore  be  totalled 
and  the  aggregates  used  statistically. 


TABLE  1 6.23   Australian  mean  scores  on  'meaning  of  rooting '  by 
age-years  (9  to  14)  and  sex  (N=  160) 


Age-year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  mean 

scores 

9 

2.20 

1.80 

2.00 

1  1 

3.15 

2.50 

2.88 

13 

3.90 

3.15 

3.53 

15 

3.85 

3.85 

3.85 

The  mean  scores  of  the  totals  are  tabulated  in  Table  16.24,  where 
the  maximum  total  possible  was  40  points  (10  words  with  maximum 
score  of  4  for  each  wo/d).  The  low  scores  at  5  and  7  years  are  explained 
by  the  fact  that  only  the  scores  of  two  words,  ^pregnancy'  and  'concep- 
tion', were  used  for  these  age  groups,  compared  with  the  full  ten- used 
for  the  9^  to  15-year  cohorts. 

In  the  English-speaking  countries  the  mean  scores  from  9  years 
onwards  are  very  similar,  with  the  Australian  sample  scoring  the  highest 
of  the  9-  and  15-year-olds,  and  the  English  sample  at  13  years.  The 
Swedish  mean  scores  by  contrast  start  very  low  at  9  years,  move  ahead 
of  the  English-speaking  countries  at  1 1  years,  roughly  approximate  to 
the  15-year  mean  scores  of  tlie  others  at  13  years,  and  are  clearly 
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TABLE  16.24  Mean  scares  on  the  total  vocabulary  by  country  and 
age-year  (N=  838) 


Age-year 

A  us tr alia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5 

1.45 

1.73 

1.60 

0.57 

7 

1.90 

2.48 

2.19 

1.97 

9 

16.03 

14.63 

14.94 

9.54 

11 

19.37 

19.18 

19.37 

25.33 

13 

25.20 

26.30 

24.95 

32.50 

15 

32.95 

32.25 

31.52 

36.34 

(The  maximum  in  the  total  vocabulary  score  is  40.) 


significantly  higher  at  15  years.  This  picture  can  be  seen  visually  in 
Figure  16.1  for  ages  9  to  15  years.  The  overall  higher  scores  in  Sweden 
may  be  explained  by  longer  and  mor€  sustained  use  of  correct  termin- 
ology in  sex  education  programmes  from  the  age  of  8  years.  The  time 
lag  at  9  years  is  possible  while  Ihis  process  has  not  yet  taken  effect  but 
is  plainly  visible  by  the  age  of  11.  An  added  reason  may  be  a  wider  and 
more  open  use  of  correct  sexual  words  in  Swedish  society  generally. 
The  low  scores  by  the  younger  age  groups  in  Sweden  may  be  explained 
by  the  age  of  compulsory  schooling,  beginning  later  than  the  English- 
speaidng  countries,  at  7  years  and  that  children  in  that  year  will  have 
received  little  or  no  systematic  sex  education. 

Certain  sex  differences  are  discernible  when  boys'  and  girls'  mean 
scores  are  separated,  as  in  Table  16.25.  Boys  score  significantly  higher 
thaiff  girls  in  five  of  the  English-speaking  cohorts  as  indicated  in  the 
table.  The  incidence  is  high  enough,  however,  to  postulate  significant 
sex  difference  in  the  understanding  of  key  words  on  a  total  vocabulary 
score,  and  is  confirmed  in  ANOVA  results  (see  Appendix  D,  Tables  D.l, 
D.5  and  D.6).  In  the  Swedish  sample  girls  at  9  and  11  years  score  higher 
than  Swedish  boys  in  those  cohorts,  but  the  results  are  not  statistically 
significant.  Both  sexes  in  Sweden  achieve  similar  mean  scqres  at  13  and 
15  years,  with  boys  slightly  but  not  significantly  higher.  There  may  be 
cultural  differences  to  explain  this,  between  Sweden  and  the  English- 
speaking  countries,  the  latter  countries  perhaps  still  reflecting  male 
dominance  and  perpetuating  the  stereotype  of  males  as  the  main 
initiators  of  sex  activity. 

Socio-economic  status,  as  assessed  by  the  children's  father's  occu-- 
pation,  reveals  main  effects  at  a  significant  level  (see  Table  D.4  in 
Appendix  D),  although  only  at  the  .05  level.  This  is  also  confirmed 
from  a  three  way  interaction  analysis  between  S.E.S.,  age  year  and 
country  (Table  D.IO).  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  in  all  countries, 
including  Sweden,  class  ma^^  affect  an  understanding  of  the  sexual 
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TABLE  16.25   Mean  scores  of  9  to  15 years  on  total  vocabulary  by 
coun  try  sex  and  age-year  (N  =  564 ) 


North 

Age- 

Australia 

England 

America 

Sweden 

year 

Boys  Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

9 

16.90*  15.15 

15.75* 

13.50 

15^60 

14.27 

7.67 

11.40 

11 

19.50  19.25 

19.80 

18.55* 

20.67 

18.07 

23.33 

27.33 

13 

27.35*  23.05 

28.20* 

24.40 

26.25 

•23.65 

32.60 

32.33 

15 

33.95*  31.95 

32.50 

32.00 

32.63 

30.40 

36.60 

36.07 

(*  Boys  score  significantly  higher  than  girls:  see  table  B.27,  Appendix  B.) 

vocabulary  listed,  the  scores  indicating  the  higher  the  socio-economic 
status  the  higher  the  scores.  The  significance  noted,  however,  is  some- 
what marginal  and  no  firm  conclusions  can  be  made  on  this  point. 

Summary  and  discussion 

In  the  context  of  comparing  correct  clinical  sexual  terminology  with 
words  in  common  usage,  the  meanings  of  t\yo  sexual  words  were  asked 
of  all  respondents,  and  ten  were  asked  of  the  9-  to  15-year-olds.  The 
limitation  of  two  words  to  the  younger  age  levels  was  justified  in  terms 
of  ascending  order  of  difficulty.  The  responses  were  scored  in  three 
major  categories  -  totally  inappropriate,  partially  appropriate  and  fully 
appropriate  answers.  All  words  were,  carefuUy  defined  and  scored  in 
terms  of  insight  into  their  sexual  meaning. 

Overall,  Swedish  children  scored  significantly  higher  than  their 
English-speaking  peers,  their  total  vocabulary  score  revealing  much 
greater  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  except  in  the  two  words 
'VD^  (vener&al  disease)  and  'contraception\  This  higher  scoring  from 
9  years  onwards  was  attributed  to  systematic  usage  of  these  correct 
words  m  a  suitable  context  of  meaning  during  sex  education  in  school, 
and  possibly  more  open  use  of  these  terms  in  Swedish  society. 

The  words  most  widely  grasped  in  terms  of  meaning  were  *rape'  and 
^virgin',  those'' moderately  grasped  were  'pregnant'  and  'conception', 
although  the  latter  was  grasped  by  only  40  per  cent  of  Australia^n  and 
25  per  cent  of  English  15-year-olds.  'Contraception'  was  an  in-between 
with  83  per  cent  of  Enghsh  and  60  per  cent  of  Australian  15-year-olds 
graspmg  its  full  meaning,  but  only  32  per  cent  of  North  Americans 
and  40  per  cent  of  Swedes  in  that  age  group.  The  latter  group  may  be. 
explained  by  translation  difficulties  or  interviewer  differences. 

Lowest  of  all  were  understanding  ofthe  meaning  of 'uterus', 'puberty', 
VD',  'abortion'  and  'stripping'.  It  was  surprising  to  discover  how  many 
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15-year-old  girls  did  not  know  the  correct  name  for  a  vital  part  of  their 
own  anatomy,  and  how  few  teenagers  understood  the  name  for  the 
cifrrent  period  of  tlieir  development.  Lack  of  insight  into  venereal 
disease  was  universally  eWdent  in  ail  countries,  a  serious  indicator  in 
view  of  its  dangers  for  earlier  maturing  teenagers. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  How  imoortant  is  the  correct,  usage  or 
understanding  of  sexual  vocabulary?  Tke  results  do  report  in  the  case 
ot 'contraception'  that  cliiidren  understand  the  profcess  earlier  witli out 
being  able  to  define  tJ-fc*  meaning  of  the  word.  We  would  suggest  that 
the  use  ofcorrect  vocabulary  from  the  beginnmg,  and  some  explanations 
of  meaning  will  help  tlie  young  to  understand  the  'processes'  earlier. 
Linguistically,  it  surely  retards  development  to  use  'bow-wow'  instead 
of  'dog\  when  the  correct  term  can  be  used  in  tlie  first  instance.  Much 
sexual  vocabulary  used  by  children  and  adults  is  equivalent  to  this  baby 
language.  If  'penis'  ratlier  than  'joey\  and  Vagina'  instead  of  'beaver' 
are  used  from  the  begiiining  of  learning  about  the  hupan  body,  the 
words  are  seen  in  context  and  can  develop  furtlier  meaning  over  the 
years.  More  importantly,  correct  usage  can  minimise  the  aura  of  taboo 
and  'dirty  talk'  associations  children  have  when  judging  what  words  to 
use.  To  suggest  that  the  correct  words  are  rude  is  absurd  and  a  distorted 
outcome  of  years  of  adult  prevarication  and  inhibition. 

Our  interpretation  of  the  much  higher  scores  on  total  sexual  vocabu- 
lary', acliieved  at  an  earlier  age  by  Swedish  cliiidren,  is  that  if  the  correct 
words  are  constantly  used  in  a  meaningful  context,  tlley  are  more  likely 
to  be  sequentially  and  consistently  part  of  the  adult's  way  of  communi- 
cating sexual  matters  to  children  and  school  programmes  provide  a 
systematic  exposure  to  tlieir  meaning  over  the  years  of  schooling, 
Swedish  educators  seem  to  have  overcome,  atjeast  partially,  what  Delys 
Sargeant  m  her  Investigation  into  Australian  sex  education  provision 
(1975)  points  out  as  'The  difficulty  of'  teaching  a  subject  in  which  the 
valid  living  language  may  be  interpreted  as  offensive,  or  may  be  for- 
bidden'^. 1  1 7). 
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17  Summary  and  discussioii  of  the 
results  '  , 


'The  aims  of  this  study,  as  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  3,  were 
to  estimate  the  extent  of  children's  sexual  knowledge  in  four  countries, 
to  assess  their  sexual  understanding  at  various  ages,  and  to  identify  and 
examine  what  processes  of  thought! they  use  in  trying  to  expLadn  bio- 
logical functions,  their  own  gro\ying  bodies  and  varying  aspects  of 
sexuality  which  impinge  upon  their  experience.  Whether  these  aims 
have  been  realised  and,  if  they  have,  to  what  extent,  is  for  the  reader 
to  decide.  It  may,, however,  be  better  decided- by  examining  a  summary 
of  the  results  and  trying  to  gain  an  overview  of  some  kind  of  the  total 
picture. 

A  useful  beginning  is  to  examine  ttie  three  scales  devised  —  the 
Piagetian  Scales,  the  Biological  Realism  Scales  and  the  Sexual  Vocabu- 
lary scales  — and  to  see  what  variables  appear*  to  have  affected  the 
results.  Then,  since  a  large  number  of  areas  are  not  covered  by  the 
scales,  we  shall  try  to  present  an  overview  of  children's  sexual  thinking, 
looking  at  the  main  contradictions,  problems  and  issues  wriich  arise 
from  the  fmdings.  Finally,  we  shall  summarise  what  appears  to  us  to 
be  ihe  major  fu^iings  of  the  research. 

T    '  ■ 

Interpreting  the  combined  scales 

«• 

One  of  the^major  interests  in  interpreting  the  results  has  been  to  make 
comparisons  between  the  countries  involved  in  the  study,  particularly 
within  the  English-speaking  countries  and  between  these  and  Sweden. 
The  comparison  with  Sweden  is  especially  valuable  since  a  firmly  estab- 
lished system  of  compulsory  sex  education  from  the  age  of  8  years  is  a 
distinct  feature  of  that  country's  provision  for  it$  children,  fhe  com- 
bined scales  specifically  lend  themselves  to  these  comparisons  and  it  is 
appropriate  that  they  are  presented  first. 
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Three-  combinations  of  scQreS  were  made  to"  devise  three  major 
,  groups  of  questions  which  were  designated  as  three  scales  -  The  Piagetian 
scales,  thq,  Biological  Realism  scales,  and  the  Sexual  Vocabulary  scales. 
The  items  making  up.  each  scale  afe  set  out  below  and  the  scales  .are 
discussed  in  turn.  By  presenting  these  three  scales  of  combined  items 
it  is  possible  to  discern  differences  Between  countries  and  to  show  how 
certain  variables -appear  to  have  affected  the  results  much  more  effec- 
tively .than  examining  individual  items. 


Piagetian  scales 

Biological  Realism  scales 

Sexual 

Vocabulary  scales 

Best  time  to  be^ 
alive. 

Body  differences 

baby 

Pregnancy 

Why  people  marry 

Body  differences  — 
Origin  of  babies 

puberty 

Conception 

Origin  of  babies 

Stripping 

Ges^^^on  process 

Birth  exit 

Rape  i' 
VD 

Wearing  clothes 

Reasons  for  birth 

Uterus 

Puberty 
Virgin 

Contraception  ' 
Abortion  , 

Nakedness  and 
embarrassment 

Gestation  process 

There  were  two  requirements  necessary  to  justify  the  combining  of 
items  to  make  up  the  three  scales.  The  first  was  that  the  scores  in  all 
items  should  be  structured  similarly  so  that  the  totals  were^not  affected 
by  one  score  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  than  others.  Since  initially 
some  of  these  items  had  scores  of  shghtly  different  value,  these  had  to 
be  'collapsed'  so  that  equivalence  was  achieved.  For  exam*ple,  the 
Piaget  items  were  collapsed  to  three,  the  Biological  Realism  items  to 
five  and  all  Sexual  Vocabulary  items  to  four  levels.  The  second  require- 
ment was  that  they  covered  the  same  ^universe',  either  in  criteria  for 
scoring  or  in  .the  content  covered  overall  by  the  items  in  the  scale,  in 
the  Piagetian  scale  tl^-cOT!TJTtDn  'universe'  was  the  ^operational'  frame- 
work for  evaluating  the  levels  of  thinking  demonstrated.  On  the  other 
two  .scales,  the  'universe'  was  the  biological  content  of  the  Biological 
Realism  scales,  and  the  meaning  of  sexual  words  for  the  Sexual  Vocabu- ' 
lary  scales. 

Examining  the  mean  scores  and  reliability  coefficients  in  Table  17.1 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  ^gh  reliability  for  all  the  combined  scores 
in  every  country.  The  lowest  alpha  of  0.78  for  Sweden  on  the  Piagetian 
scales  and  the  highest  of  0.96  in  all  countries  on  the  Sexual  Vocabulary 
scales  are  within  an  acceptable  range  of  reliabihty.  Overall  the  Sexual 
Vocabulary  scales  have  the  highest  reliability. 
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8       SUMMARY  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  RESULTS 
TABLE  17.1    Combined  scales:  mean  scores  and  reliability  coefficients 


- 

A  ustralia 

England 

 i_ 

PiOTtfl 

kJ  rVCUCrl 

Piagctian 

X  =  10.73 

X  =  10.51 

>?  =  11.15 

X  =  10.94 

scales  (6) 

Alpha  =  0.82 

Alpha  =  0.8^2 

Alpha  =  0.83 

Alpha  =  0.78 

Biological 

X  =  18.81 

Realism 

X  =  18.60 

X  =  18.3r 

5(  =20.03 

scales  (6) 

Alpha  =  0.86 

Alpha  =  0.86 

Alpha  =  0.87 

Alpha  =  0.87 

Sexual 

Vocabulary 

X^  23.38 

X  =-23.34 

X  =22.69 

X=  25.93 

scales  (10) 

Alpha  =  0.96 

^  Alpha  =  0.96 

Alphti  =  0.96 

Alpha  =  0.96 

examining  the  mean  scores,  the  order  of  higlvest  to  lowest  scores 
on  the  Piagetian  scales '  are  North  America,  Sweden,  Australia  and 
England,  the  two  latter  countries  being  very  close  together.  The  order 
for  the  Biological  Realism  scales  is  Sweden,  Australia,  England  and 
North  America,  again  ^ith  the  Australian  and  English  scores  very  close 
together.  The  order  f6rthe  Sexual  Vocabulary  sc^es  is  Sweden,  England, 
Australia  and  North  America,  the  two  middle  countries  once  njore  with 
mean  scores  ahno^t  identical.  Although  the  mean  score  differences 
appear  to  be  small,,  they  represent  quite  considerable  disparities  when 
the  number  of  items  and  the_uumber  of  children  involved  in  each  of 
'the  combined  ^|||les  are  considered. 

The  order  from  highest  to  lowest  is  interesting.  Sweden  is  consistently 
high,  coming  second  highest  on  the, Piagetian  scales  and  highest  on  the 
>other  two  scales.  The  North  American  scores  vary,  highest  on  the 
Piagetian  scales,  and  lowest  both  on  the  Sexual  Vocabulary  scales  and 
on  the  Biological  Realism  scales:.  The  very  close  similarity  in  all  three 
combined  scales  of  the  Australian  and  English  scores  is  most  noticeable 
and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  closer  educational  and  cultural  tra- 
ditioi>8^orthese  two  countries.  \ 

_  ons  to  account  fo^  the  order  of  mean  scores,  presented 
bove,  ,are  not  self  evident.  Ve  would  postulate  that  Sweden's  consist* 
ently  higher  resuhs  may  well  be  due  to  familiarity  with  the  content  of 
he  items  and  with  the  correct  language  used,  due  to  a  much  longer  and 
more  sustained  sex  education.  The  more  open  attitudes  to  sexuality  in 
Swedish  society  permeating  families  as  well  as  schools  may  also  be  an 
important  factor.  These  overall  results  are  consistent  with  the  earlier 
and  higher  scoring  of  Swedish  children  seen  in  evaluating  many  of  the 
items  in  previous  chapters. 

The  North  American  children  appear  to  have  the  least  and  the  longest 
delayed  sex  education  provision  of  all  the  four  countries  in  the  study. 
Since  they  may  be  least  famiHar  with  the  content  of  the  questions  on 
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the  Piag5jJi**f^ales7Sj^J^  interesting  that  the  North  American  scores 
5S.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
Jes  are  the  least  S;?xual  in  content,  <5onfaining  three  out  of  the  six 
items  not  overtly  sexual  to  thethild,  namely  '.The  best  time  to  be  alive', 
'Why  people  marry'  and  'W^y  pdpple.lWear  clothes'.  It  may  be  that  the 
I  answers  to  these  relatively  less  sexual  questions  were  noft  lielped  by 
hfamiiiarity  with  sexiid  matters,  or  understanding  of  biological  process  or 
^vocabulary.  On  the  other  hand  the  Biological  Realism  scales  do  appear 
to  depend  heavily  upon  familiarity  with  content  and  may  so' account 
for  the  North  American  lowest  scores  in  this  area. 

The  catching  up  of  the  North  American  teenagers  in  many  items 
may  be  accounted  for  by  possibly  more  intense  social  interest  AJ^id^ 
activity,  and  earlier  boy/girl  relationships  and  dating  habits  of  teenagers 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  an  earlier 
chapter  (10),  itonay  also  be  that  because  information  is  received  later 
and  sexual  motivation  is  greater  with  the  onset  of  puberty  that  North 
American  teenagers  achieve  a  spurt  of  sexual  learning  between  13  and^ 
14  years  of  age.  Within  the  English-speaking  countries  the  English 
sample  reflects  uneven  results  in  the  development  of  sexual  thinking. 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  within  these  countfles  the 
English  system  tends  to  encourage  some  sex  education  at  the  top  end 
of  the  elementary  schools.  Earlier  differential  scores  over  their  Australian  . 
and  North  American  peers,  however,  are  not  cx)ntinued  in  the  teenage 
years.  There  is  some  evidence  from  other  chapters  that  the  English 
teenagers  are  nol^as  advanced  socially  in  terms  of  heterosexual  friend- 
ships as  their  North  American  and  Australian  peers,  which  may  be  an 
'  important  factor.  Early  cognitive  stimulation  in  terms  of  sexual  knowl- 
edge combined  with  teenage  inhibitive  behaviour  and  attitudes  in  the 
British  sample  may.  well  'equalise'  the  delayed  cognitive  stimulation  in"~' 
^terms  of  sexual  knowledge  and  earlier  teenage  sexual  ^interests  in  the 
North  American ^sard pie.  These  explanations,  however,  are  advanced  ^ 
only  tentatively  and  need  to  be  pursued  by  more  comparative  studies 
of  the  kind  conducted  by  the  authors. 

The  Australian  and  English  scores  are  consistent  in  two  ways,  being 
closely  similar  in  all  three  combined  scales  ^d  occupying  a  low  position 
together  on  thS  Piagetian  scales  and  the  sexual  vocabulary  scales.  The 
close  similarity  between  tht  two  samples'  scores  his  been  posited  as  due 
to  the  close  educational  and  cultural  traditions  of  Australia  and  England. 
The  relatively  higher,  second  placei,  scores  on  the  Biological  Realism 
scales  may  reflect  their  order  of  earlier  sex  education  provision, than  is 
apparent  in  the  North  American  schools.  The  similar  placing  "  for  the  . 
Australian  and  English  children,  on  the  Sexual  Vocabulary  scales  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  same  reasons  as  those  for  the  Biological  Realism 
scales. 
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Differences  between  Sweden  and  the  English-speaking  countries 
should  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  differential  refusal  rate  of  parents 
to'  have  their  childrQn  interviewed,,  nifentioned  previously.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  English-speaking  parents  refused,  compared  with  only  5  per 
cent  of  tlie  Swedish.  This  may  not  only  be  an  indicator  of  a  more 
permissive  and  open-minded  society  on  sexual  matters,  but  the  higher' 
refusal  rate  probably  lOads"  the  samples  in  favour  of  the  English-speaking 
groups.  The  Australian,  English  and  North  Americans  would  tend  to  be 
self-selected  more  in  favour  of  open-minded  families  prepared  to  have 
their  children  questioned  and  rnore  accessible  to  sex  information,  with 
a  greater  proportion  of.  negative,  inhibited  and  non-communicative 
families  excluded  than  in  Sweden.  Thus  the  discrepancies  between 
Sweden  and  the  other  countries  may  well  be  much  greater  than  is 
reported  by  these  resuhs.  In  this  sense  the  earlier  and  higher  scores  by 
Swedish  children  would  appear  to  vindicate  the  earlier  introduction  of 
sex  and  human  relations  programmes  early  in  the  elementary  stage  of 
schooling. 

Table  17.2  sets  out  the  reliability  of  scores  for  the  thiee  combined 
scales.  Jt  will  be  seen  from  these  results  that  the  mean  scores  in  every 
combined  scale  reveal  a  clear  sequence  of  increasing  s:cores  with  increas- 
ing age.  In  discriminating  between  ages  and  within  all  ages  the  Sfexual 
Vocabulary  scales  do  so  consistendy,  in  part  explained-by  the  fact  that 
the  5-  and  7-year-olds  were  not  included  in  the  calculations,  The  Piagetian 
scales  do  discriminate  well  between  ages,  but  not  too  well  within  the 
5-year  age  groups.  The  reliabitfty  improves  a  little  from  7  to  13  years 
but  is  low  again  at  15  years.  The  Biological  Realism  scales  are  similar  to 
the  Piagetian  scales,  being  less  reliable  at  the  extremes  and  more  reliable 
in  the  middle  age  range  of  7,  9  and  1 1  years.  \ 

The  Piagetian  combined  scales  in  particular  are  worth  examining  in 
some  detail  country  by  country.  When  the  mean  scores  are  looked  at  in 
Table  17.3  the  level  of  difficulty  posed  by  the  questions  becomes  appar- 
ent, If:  the  score ^of  6  represents  the  pre-operational  level,  the  score  of  ^ 
12  represents  the  concrete  operational  level  and  the  score  of  18  for  the 
formal  operational  level,  then  what  we  call  operational  time  lag  is 
evident  in  Figure  17.1.  Although  the  children  have  moved  beyond  the 
mean  scote  of  pre-operations  (6)  by  the  age  of  7,  concrete  operations 
have  barely  been  achieved  by  the  age  of  11,  with  the  Australian  and 
English  children  not  quite  achieving  this  even  then.  And  at  15  years 
formal  operations  are  not  achieved  in  the  mean  scores  shown;  only 
what  can  be  termed  transitional-to-formal  operations  are  in  evidence. 

This  operational  time  lag  may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways. 
Unfamiliarity  with  content  or  the  nature'  of  the  questions  may  be  one. 
How  often  is  a  child  faced  with  a  reasoning  problem  comparing  the 
various  satisfactions  of  being  alive  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  are^ 
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TABLE  1 7.2   Combined  scales:  mean  scores  and  rejiabiiity  coefficients 
across  all  countries^nd  within  age  groups 


Piagetian  (6) 

Biological  (6) 

Vocabulary  (10) 

Maximum  J 
score  ^ 

^  6  X  3^  1 8 

%■ 

6  X  5  =  30 

ft' 

10  X  4  =  40 

Age-year 


5 

X  =  6.40 

X  =  1  1.02 

Alpha  =  0.32       ^Alph^  0.56 

7 

X  ='8.09 

X  =  13.56 

Alph^-  0.42  » 

Alpha  =  0.^3 

Q 

y 

'  X  =  9.82 

X  -  17.23 

X  =  13,95 

Alpha  =  (141 

Alpha  -  0.71 

Alpha  -  0.68k 

11 

X  =  12.10/  ^ 

X  =  22.01 

X  =  20.50  ^ 

Alpha  =  0.4/ 

Alpha  -  0.59 

Alpha  -  0.72 

13 

X  =  13.30 

^  -  23.80 

X  -  26.53 

Alpha  -  0.^1 

Alpha  -  0.36^ 

Alpha  -  0.72 

1  5 

X  =  14.82 

X  -  25.32 

X  =  32.68 

Alpha  =  0,24 

Alpha  -  0.21 

Alpha  -  0.59 

Overall 

X  =  10.80 

X  -  18.90 

X  =  23 ,4 1 

Alpha  =  0.80 

Alpha  -  0.85  " 

Alpha-i=  0.96 

TABLE  17.3 

Piagetian  combined  scales:  mean  scores  by  age-year 

and  country 

Age-year  » 

Australia         England        North  Am 

ej^ica         Sweden  * 

5" 

5.98  6.53 

6.58 

6.61  . 

7 

8.38        ^  7.55 

7.97 

8.53 

9 

9.83  9.90 

9.43;^ 

10,10 

11 

11.68  11.80 

'  12.40 

12.77  - 

13 

13.25  12.98 

14.24 

^  12.77 

15 

15.28  14.30 

14.94 

'  14.77 

X  ♦ 

10.7a.  10.51 

'  11.15 

10.93 

(*  Maximum  total  possible  18.) 


children  ever  introduced  to  questions  about  marriage?  Area  such  as  the 
wearing  of  clothes  are  accepted  at  a  conventional  level,  as  the  results 
indicate,  and  the  conception  of  h(i^man  life  and  ensuing  gestation  process 
are  certainly  unfamiliar  areas  for  younger  children. 
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FORMAL  OPERATIONS 
—  18.x   


Figure  17.1   Mean  scores  on  Piagetian  combined  scales  by  country  and 
age  year        ,  •  - 

Another  reason  ioi  the  operational  time  lag  on  the  Piagetian  scales 
may  be  a  reflection  of  social  Immaturity .  This  includes  the  limitations  of 
not  having  lived  long  enough  to  understand  the  complexity  of  human 
relationships,  ignorance  of  the  satisfactions  and  disappointments  to  h% 
experienced  at  life's  various  stages,  and  unawareness  of  internal,  unseen 
biological  processes.  Yet  another  reason  may  be  the  factor  of  inhibition 
and  social  taboo  particularly  related  to*problems  which  have  an  overtly 
sexual  content. 

It  is  probable  that  all  three  reasons  combined  —  urifamilarity  with 
content,  social  immaturity  and  social  taboos  -  may  account  for  the 
operational  time  lag  visile  in  these  results.  Whatever  the  reasons  they 
illustrate  the  variability  of  operational  thinking  and  caution  required 
when  discussing  ages  and  stages  in  cognitive  development.  The  facile 
statement  that  children  in  general  achi^vectoprete  operational  levels 
of  thinking  by  7  or  8  years  of  age,  and  fornT&  operational  levels  by 
1 1  or  12  years  of  age  is  seen  to  be  both  oversiiSplified  and  unrealistic. 
These  ages  may  be  relevant  where  first  hand  tangible  experiences  may  be 
accumulated  and  reasoned  about  over  al6ng  period  of  time,  particularly 
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TABLE  17.4 

\  ' 

Analyses  of  Variance  on  the  three  combined  scales 

Independent 
variable 

"Dependent  variable 

countries 

Australia 

England 

North 
America 

Sweden 

Other  sex  in 
family 

Piagetian 

Biological  Realism 

Vonahiilarv 

*** 
*** 
*** 

*** 
«*« 
*** 

NS' 
*** 

NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 

Sex  differences 
(boys) 

Piagetian 

Biological  Realism 

Vrir'ahiil'i  rv 
^          ^      V  UU<lUUliuy 

*** 
** 

NS 

** 

NS 
NS 

***  ' 
*** 

MS 

NS 
NS 

* 

* 

NS 

Father's  - 
occiipa|ion 

Piagetian 
-    Biological  Realism  - 
vocduiiuiiy  \ 

NS 
NS 
NS 

*«*  / 

*** 

*** 

NS 
NS 

* 

1  NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 

NS. 

Mother's 
occupation 

Piagetian 
,  ,  Biological  Realism 

V  UCdUUliliy 

**  « 
*** 

*** 
*** 

*** 

,  ** 

NS 

NS 
*« 

Size  of  family 

Piagetian           >  ^ 
^  ^      Biological  Realism 
Vocabulary 

*** 

* 

*** 

*** 
*** 

NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 

Birth  or'der 

.  Piagetian 
Biological  Realism 
-Vocabulary 

*  f 

NS  . 
*** 

NS 

NS 
* 

NS 
* 

*** 

NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 

Ability- 

■CP 

Piagetian 

Biological  Realism 
Vocabulary  —  * 

*** 
*** 

NS 
NS 
NS 

*■  * 

NS 
NS 

* 

*** 

(♦=;p<,05^  **  =  p<,01;.  ♦♦♦  =  p<  .001;  NS  =  Not  significant.) 
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in  mathematics,  where  schooling  provides  some  icind  of  sequential 
teaohing..  They  are  certainly  not  relevant  in  the  much  more  complex 
area  of  sexual  biology  and  human  relationships  affected  strongl^by 
moral  associations  as  Giiiigan  et  al.  (1971)  report.  The  time  lag  reported 
in  this  study  supports  Giiiigan's,Kohlberg's  and  their  coileaguesTindings 
when  testing  the  moral  reasoning  of  adolescents  about  sexual  and  social 
dilemmas.  *  ' 

Variables  affecting  the  results 

Many  other  factors  may  have  affected  «the  results  of  the  thjjpe  combined 
scales  presented  in  the  previous  section.  Some  were  controlled  for  and 
may  be  seen  as  independent  variables.  Among  these  vfeie  the  presence 
of  a  sibling  of  th^  other  sex  in  the  family  (other  sex  in  family),  sex 
differences,  socio-economic  status  (as  indicated  by  father's  and  mother's 
occupations),  size  of  family^  birth  order,  and  abilities.  Studies  in  cognitive 
developm'ent  generally  tend  to  Consider  and  if  possible  control  for  many 
of  these  variables.  Any  study  into  such ^an  area  as  children's  sexual  think- 
ing should  in  our  view  control  for  such  factoij  as-size  pf  family  and 
birth  order.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  sibling  of  the  other  sex  during 
a  child's  upbringing  would  seem  to  be  a  rather  important  factor  also. 

The  results  of  Analyses  of  Variance  on  the  three  combined  scales  in 
relation  to  these  variables  are  summarised  in  Table  17.4.  The  most 
surprising  result  is  that  father's  occupation  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
significant  factor  in  any  of  the  scales.  The  one  exception  is  the  English 
sample  where  on  the  Piagetian  and  Biological'  Realism  scales  there  is 
sbme  in^ation  of  its  significance,  where  p  <  .05.  It  is  obvious  from 
these  English  results  that  the  higher  a  father's  occupation  is  scored,  the 
higher  on  these  two  scales  are  his  children^l^  scores..  If  we  assume  that 
social  prestige  of  father's  occupation  is  an  indicator  of  socio-ccononiic 
status,  then  it  would  be  expected  that  the  English  sample  would  show  a  . 
greater  influence  of  father's  occupation,  since  of  tlie  four  countries 
England  has  the  most  rigid  class  structures.  References  to  Appendix  D 
will  indicate  that  socio-economic  status  (SES),  as  measured  by  father's 
occupation  does  appear  to  have  a  significant  main>ffect  upon  the  sexual 
vocabulary  totals  result  (Table  D.4  and  D.IO).  These  are  the  results  of 
different  computations  and  are  only  marginally  significant,  the  geng-al 
evidence  would  appear  to  be  very  slender  to  justify  substantMclass 
differences  in  the  children's  responses  to  the  sexual  vocabulary  iterr!^.  It 
is  certainly  not  supported  in  the  Piagetian  and  Biologicaf  Realism  totals. 

The  influence  of  mother's  occupation 

Equally  surprising  is  the  dominance  of  mother's  occupation  as  a  factor 
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influencing  children's  scores.  In  all  countries  combined  and  in  ali  three 
scales  in. the  English-speiking  countries  the  significance  j.s  at  a  very  high 
level  (p  <  .001  or  .01).  The  mother's  occupation  was  not  scored  on  ^ 
prestige-type  scale  as  was  the  case  with  father's  occupation,  but  classified 
as  home  duties  (score  I),  part-time  work  or  study  (score  2),  and  full- 
time  work  or  study  (score  3).  The  results  appear  to  indicate  that  a 
mother's  part-time  or  ^filiU-time  occupation  may  encourage  greater 
insights,  better  interaction  with  her  children  and  stimulate  more  mental 
energy  which  may  arise  from  the  wider  social  contacts  and  less  frustration 
than  being  involved  only  in  home  duties.  It  may  be  true  conversely  that 
such  a  mother  also  inNateS"  greater  stress  by  being  required  to  do  two 
jobs,  but  this  cannot  be  inferred  from  tKe  results. _The-  fact  that  the 
Swedish  children's  scores  appear  to  be  unaffected  by  mother's  occupation 
can  be  explained  by  examining  Tables  A. 5  and  A.6  (see  Appendix  A), 
The  percentages  of  Swedish  mothers  involvedin  full-time  jobs  or  study  is 
much  greater  at  any  age  level  of  childhood  than  in  the  English-speaking 
coun-tries.  The  best  indicator  of  this  is  the  mean  score  of  mother's  ocgu- 
pation  (Table  A.6)  which  in  Sweden  is  2.35  on  a  maximum  score  of  3.0D 
compared  with  the  nearest  mean  score  of  1.89  /or  the  English  mpthers. 

This  almost  universal  tendency  for  Swedish  mothers  to  work  out- 
side the" home,  if  part-time  and  full-time  work  are  com^ned,  does  not 
argue  that  this  factor  is  unimportant  in  Sweden.  Rather  it  suggests  that, 
since  almost  all  the 'children  experience  mothers  who  have  other  than 
home  duties,  it  does  not  affect  the  scores  of  Swedish  children  signifi- 
cantly. In  the  English-speaking  countries  where  there  is  a  greater  variety 
of  mother's  occupation^  it  is  an  important  factor,  scores  2  and  3  being 
the  determining  factor  of  higher  scQres,  whereas  score  1  (home  duties) 
is  not.  The  picture  of  a  stay-at-home  mother  (Jeyoting  all  her  attention 
to  her  husband%nd  particularly  the  children,  stimulating  their  Ihin king 
and  answering  tlieir  qi^estions,  is  not  substantiated  by  these  results. 
This  is  especially  interesting  sinc^  many  children,  particularly  girls, 
find  mother  the  major  source  of  selx  information  and  are  less  reiuctant 
about  asking  their  mothers  about  sex  (see  chapter  14).  \ 

The  influence  of  family  size 

Size  of  family  is  shown  as  highly  significant  in  all  countries  combined, 
revealing  on  aU  three  combined  scales  the  larger  th^  family  the  higher 
the  score  of  the  children.  The  larger  family  probably  presents  greater 
and  more  frequent  observations  of  other  childnen,  possibly  of  the 
other  sex,  more  discussion  and  perhaps  stimulated  curiosity  about 
se;fual  matters  and  maybe  more  exchange  of  information.  The  fact  that 
in  the  Swedish  and  North  American  samples  tli|s  factor  does  not  appear 
to  be  significant  can  be  explained  by  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  the 
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formula  for  significance  was  very  rigorously  observed  (p  <  .05)  and  the 
results  for  these  two  countries  did  not  quite  achieve^  this  level,  almost 
but  not  quite.  The  other  reason  to  be  seen  iih  Table  3.4  is^hat  the  per- 
centages of  'large*"families  is  smaller  in  the  Swedish  and  North  American 
samples  than  in  the  other  two  countries.  In  addition  Table  3.3  indicates 
that  Swedei\  has  the  smallest  mean  size  of  family,  2.57  coigpared  with 
Australia's  3.26  in  the  samples  taken. 

The  influence  of  siblings-of-other>sex  in  family 

The  factor  of  other-sex-in-family,  thi  pres^cc  of  a  sibling  of  the  other- 
sex,  occurring  in  the  families  of  65  per  cent  of  the  children  in  this  study, 
has  already  been  noted  (see  Table  9.1).  This  is  a  significant  factor  in 
all  countries  combined,  on  all  the  scales.  As  already  observed,  this 
presents  ao  in-built  family  opportunity  for  first-hand  observation  of 
sex  differences  an'ti  other  sexual  matters  which  those  children  (35  per 
cent),  having  only  a  same-sex  sibling,  do  not  have.  The  non-significance 
of  this  factor  in  the  North  American  ^sample,  in  particular,  related  to 
having  somewhat  smaller  families,  and  in  Sweden  is  perhaps  counter- 
balanced by  the  nature  of  the  sample,  It  is  interesting  that  the  scores 
on  the  Piagetian  scales  in  three  countries  do  not  appear  to  be  influenced 
by  this  factor.  This  is  not  surprising  since  the  Piagetian  scales  contain 
less  overtly  sexual  situation  questions,  compared  with  the  Biological, 
Realism  and  the  Sexual  Vocabulary  scales. 

The  influence  of  birth  ord^r  i 

Birth  order  is  not  seen  to  be  a  significant  factor -in  the  results  of  the 
Combined  scales  although  in  all  countries  combihed'and  in  two  specific- 
countries,  .^ustralia  and  England,  the  results  are  significant  on  the 
Sexual  Vocabulary  scales.  As  Tabl^  3.5  indica,tes,  Australia  has  the 
highest  mean  birth  otder  (1.82)  which  indicates  a  wider  spread  of 
birth  positions,  namely  more  children,  not  the  first  bom  in  the  family. 
Understanding  the  meaning  of  sexuM  vocahiikfyrnay  well  be  related 
to  this  birth  order  and  size  of  family,*  since  commtmications'  on  these 
matters  may  be  affected.  However,  the  non-significant  results  in  other 
countries  may  be  due  to  variations  in  the  sample.^ 

The  influence  of  sex  differences  /  ' 

Sex  differences  have  been  noted  throOghout  this  study  and  are  reported 
extensively  in  Appendices  B  and  D.  These  include  diffe4ng  emphase^jo^ 
reasons  for  sexual  intercourse  by  boys  and  girls,  differing  view^the 
reasons  for  mamage,  on  birth-coij^trol,  abortion,  rape  and  other  matters. 
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Tlie  greater  attachment  J^f  girls  to  romantic  love  and  of  boys  to  com- 
panionsliip^have  been  noted  as  also  the  considerable  anxiety  about 
menstruation  expressed  by  girls,  and  about  how  to  do  it  (sexual  inter- 
course) by  boys.  Despite  the  fact  that  babies  are  biologically  .more 
imp'ortant  to  girls,  boys  often ^score  significantly  higher  than  girls  in 
matters  related  to  conception,  gestation  and  childbirth,,  although  in 
some  areas  botli  sexes  reveal  a  considerable  shared  ignorance. 

As  an  independent  variable,  the  results  set  out  in  Table  17.4  show 
that  the 

sex  factc^r  does  appear  to  be  highly  significant  acro|^  all  couHtries 
on  tlie  Piagetian  scales,  boys  demonstrating  signif|:antly  higlier  oper- 
ational lervels  o1^  thinking.  As  we  have  observed,  these  scaleAre  'thc 
least  overtly  sexual  in  content,  and  may  reflect  male  role-expectations 
of  exploring,  qifestioaing  and  problem  solving,  compared  with  female 
role,  expectations  of  a  more  passive  non-enquiring  intellectual 'kind. 
■  The  sex  factor  is  ^so  present,  although  not  as  strong,  in  the  Biological 
Realism  scales.  Boys  tend  to  score  higher  on  those  items,  specifically 
sexual  in  nature  and  which  require  more  scientific  explanations.  This 
is  evident  over  all  countries^and  is  significant  only  in  the  English  and 
Swedish  samples.  It  appears. to  support  a  role-expectation  o'f  boys  as 
'more  scientific'  tlian  girls,  although  some  school  traditions  have  tended 
to  see  the  physical  sciences  as  the  boys'  domain  and  the  biological 
sciences  as  tlie  girls'  domain.  On  tlie  Sexyal  Vocabulary  scales,  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  sexual  words,  tlie  sex  factor  is  not  significant. 

These  overall  results,  however,  have  to  be  viewed  cautiously  in  the 
light  of  girls'  better  performance  in  certain  specifiq  items  reported 
earlier.  I^evertheless,  to  be  a  boy  does  appear  to  be  advantageous  in 
the  devefopment  of  sexual  thinking. 

The  influence  of  ability 

The  rejQiainijig  independent  variable  is  that  of  ability,  as  estimated  by  " 
.  the  cliildren's  teachers.  This  facfor  is  seen  to  be  significant  in^all  countries 
together  on  aill  tlie  Combined  scales.  This  is  consistent  with  otlier  studies 

^  in  cognitive  development  which  have  found  a  strong  relationship  be- 
tween ability  ajid  scores  on  Piaget-type  tests  in  particular.  It  is  noticeable 
that  within  individual  countries  it  is  the  Pi'^getian-scales  which  are  the 
most  frequently  significant  in  terins  of  ability.  The  'all  countries'  highly 
significant  results  (where  p  <  .001)  are  strongly  affected  by  the  Swedish 
results  whichnn  turn  may  be  affected  by  variations  in  the  sample  (see 
Table  3.7),  the  absence  of  estimates  of  5-year-olds'  abilities  (see  Table 
A.7,  Appendix  A)  or  by  unreliability  in  the  teachers'  estimates.  Ability 
is,  however,  still  an  important  faptor  which  is  related  to  general  vocabu- 
lary, problem  solving  and  other  factors  which  might  affect  children's 

'  scores  on  the  three  Combined  scales. 
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Overall  view  of  variables  affecting  scores  on  the  Combined  scales 

The  discussion  of  the  results  to  be  seen  in  Table  17.4  shows  the  strong 
influence  of  a  working  mother,  membership  of  a  larger  family,  particu- 
larly witli  other-sex-siblings,  and  above  average  ability  in  higli  scoring 
oa  tlie  three  Combined  scales.  On  the  otlier  hand,  a  stay-at-home 
rpother,  membership  of  a  small  fifmily  of  no  more' than  two,  children 
with  no  sibling  of  tlie  other  sex,  and  below-average  ability  would  seem 
to  be  disadvantagous  in  scoring  on^'the  Combined  scales.  We  would 
obs(irve  that  since  family  size  is  shrinking  in  Western  industrialised 
countries  and  tlius  opportunities  become  less  for  being  reared  in  a 
large,  both-sex  family,  the  resulting^ disadvantages  may  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  other  institutions,  particularly  the  school.' It  would 
appear  to  support  the  case  made  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  children 
that  sex  education  Should  begin  in  tt/e  primary  or  elementary  schools. 

An  overview^of  children's  sexual  thinking 

While  the  three  Combined  scales  discussed  abpve  are  useful  indicators 
of  certain  aspects  of  cliildren's  sexual  thinking,  they  cover  only  21 
questions  om  of  a  total  of  63.  This  section  iS  intended  to  provide  an 
overview  of  the  main  outcomes  of  tills  study  in  terms  of  all  the  items 
us^d  to  describe  children's  sexual  thinking.  There  were  some  interesting 
findings  concerning  children's  perceptions  of  ageing  and  of  their  thinking 
and  judgments, about  the^est  time  to  .be  alive.  These  findings  are  fuUy 
discussed  in  chapters  4  and  5  "and  are  largely  disregarded  here,  not 
because  they  are  unimportant;  but  because  the  focus  is  to  summarise 
those  matters  which  directly  impinge  upon  children's  perceptions  of 
their  sexual  world. 

The  myth  of  a  latency  period 

If  we  begin  with  tiieir  judgments  about  ageing,  what  impresses  about 
the  children's  sexual  tliinking  is  that  only  4  per  cent  of  them,  mostly 
teenagers,  saw  fit  to  menrion  sexu.il' characteristics  of  old  people  and 
t?iese  were  negativisms,  with  emphasis  upon  the  slowing  down  of  sexual 
activities  or  'being  past  it'.  The  complete  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
remainijig  96  per  cent  presents  a  sexless  view  of  old  age,  which  is 
unrealistic.  There  is  a  similar,  almost  total  sOence  about  sexuality  in 
children's  reasons  for  choosing  the  best  time  to  be  alive.  This  is  evident 
even  among  teenagers  who  do  npt,  with  few  exceptions,  list  sexual 
reasons  for  choosing  adolescence  or  young  adulthood.  Again,  in  pro- 
viding'reasons  for  why  people  get  married,  only  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
cliildren  gave  sexual  answers.  While  if  may  be  that  sexuality  is  inferred, 
disguised  or  sublimated  in  other  reasons  such  as  socio-biological  responses 
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fso  they  can  have  children')  or  emotionai-dependence'replies  ('because 
they  love  one  another'),  nevertheless  there  is  only  a  minimal  reference 
to  sexuality. 

The  same  phenonemon  is  evident  in  cluldren's  discussion  of  their 
parents'  characteristics  as  men  and  women,  particularly  the  differences 
the  children  report  between  mother  and  father.  While  there  is  receg- 
nition  of  overt  physical  and  sexual  differences  between  a  mother  and 
a  father  on  the  part  of  most  cliil'dren,  a  substantial  number  of  them, 
even  during  the  teenage  years,  fail  to  report  these  differences.  Some 
discussion  took  place  in  previous  chapters  about  the  unwillingness  of 
children,  reported  in  previous  studies,  to  recognise  their  parents  as 
sexually  active  beings.  One  of  the  reasons  advanced  to  explain  this 
unwillingness  is  the  fear  of  bicest  within  the  family. 

Much  of  the  evidence  summarised  so  far  would  appear  to  support 
the  Freudian  theory  of  a  latency  period.  This  theory  is  comprised  of 
two  parts.  Firstly,  that  there  is  a  latency  period  between  5  or  6  years 
and  11  or  12  years  of  age  when  children's  sexual  interests  ^nd  activities 
cease  to  develop  and  are  supposed  to  become  sublimated  into  other 
activities.  And  secondly,  that  this  is  due  to  the  Oedipal  situation  in  the 
family,  namely  incestuous  desires  on  the  part  of  the  cliild  towards  the 
parent  of  the  otlier  sex,  terminated  abaiptly  by  castration  fears  for 
such  forbidden  desires  and  behaviour. 

The  evidence  does  not  support  the  theory  of  a  latency  period, 
although  it  does  indicate  a  growing  awareness  by  children  of  social 
taboos  about  sexuality,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  sexuality  of  their 
parents.  We  would  expect  two  features  to  occur  if  a  latency  period  is 
to  be  substantiated.  Firstly,  the  inhibitions  or  'silence'  about  sexuality 
noted  earlier  would  tend  to  ease  off  at  about  11  years  of  age.  This, 
however,  does  not  occur  since  the  inhibitions  and  silences,  in  the  items 
discussed  so  far,  continue  in  the  teenage  years.  They  can  be  accounted 
for  siitiply  by  the  results  of  continuous  conditioning  over  many  years, 
similar  inhibitions  being  exhibited  by  many  adults  for  the  whole  of 
their  lives. 

The  second  feature  of  a  latency  period  theory  would  be  a  reasonable 
sexual  awareness  at  about  the  age  of  5  years,  and  little  evidence  of  a 
'development'  pf  interest  and  knowledge  before  puberty  is  reached. 
This  is  not  so,  since  in  every  question  discussed  involving  the  child's 
recognition  of  sexuality  —  differences  between  newborn  babies,  differ- 
ences between  girls  and  boys  at  puberty,  how  babies  are  made,  and 
countless  others  —  children  at  7  and  9  were  not  less  inliibited  than  their 
peers  at  5.  The  youngest  age  group  revealed  poorer  levels  of  sexual 
comprehension  certainly  but,  far  from  being  repressed  and  ceasing  to 
develop  in  psycho-sexual  terms,  the  so-called  latency  period  children 
revealed  increasing  knowledge  and  willingness  to  discuss  their  knowledge: 
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Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason,  to  accept  any  deep-seated  psycho- 
pathological  reasons  to  explain  the  inhibitions  about  sex  that  children 
do  reveal.  The  O^dipal  situation  as  a  nomi  development  remains 
unsubstantiated  and  sexual  inhibitions  may  be  explained  by  non- 
Freudian  social  learning  theory,  particularly  where  moral  sanctions  in 
Western-type  industrialised  democratic  societies  are  so  apparent. 

It  is  important  to  emphasise  the  latency  period  as  a  myth,  because 
latency  is  an  impediment  to  tlie  desirable  early  provi^on  of  sex 
education  in  home  and  school  during  the  years  5  to  11,  the  need  for 
which  is  seen  by  the  children  (see  chapter  14).  . 

Relationships  between  men  and  women 

Children  perceive  early  in  their  development  that  a  special  relationship 
exists  between  men  and  women,  even  though  they  do  not  clearly  per- 
ceive this  relationship*  as  overtly  sexual  in  nature,  like  any  concept, 
the  fuller  and  mare  complex  rfleanings  take^tinie  and  experience  to 
mature.  Just  as  sorting  and  counting  are  the  beginnings  of  mathematical 
concepts,  so  primitive  ideas  about  marriage  and  relationships  between 
the  sexes  form  the  foundations  for  later'psychosexual  insights. 

Our  fmdings  indicate  some  variations  between  the  perceptions  of 
boys  and  girls  in  this  respect.  Girls  tend  to  support  the  view  of  romantic 
love  as  the  basis  for  a  relationship  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  while 
boys  tend  to  see  friendship  and  companionship  as  more  basic.  Tliis  is 
more  marked  in  relation  to  the  older  respondents^  mostly  teenagers,  when 
asked  about  why  should  people  want  to  make  love  apart  from  having 
children.  Boys  substantively  agreed  that  pleasure  and  enjoyment  were 
the  essentials,  whereas  girls  saw  coitus  as  an  expression  of  love.  When 
askeH  their  preference  to  be  a  girl  or  a  boy,  girls  gave  predominantly 
sexual  reasons  for  choosing  to  be  girls,  while  boys  chose  predominantly  ' 
recreational  and  activity  reasons  for  wanting  to  be  boys.  When  choosing 
r  friends,  boys  gave  the  major  i^ason  as  sharing  recreational  activities  and 
interests  whereas  the  girls'  emphasis  was  upon  compatibility  of  feeling. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  authors,  even  at  the  data  collecting  stage,  that 
motliers  and  fathers  were  regarded  by  the^'children  as  influential  models. 
TWs  was  very  obvious  when^choice  of  a  favourite  parent  was  made.  The' 
girls  most  strongly  Identified  with  their  mothers,  and  although  the  boys 
chose  mother  in  the  earlier  years  they  were  more  likely  to  choose  their 
fathers  later.  Each  sex  tended  to  reinforce  their  same-sex  parent  favour- 
itism during  the  teenage  years,  in  our  view  as  sex-identity  models  in 
preparation  for  emerging  heterosexual  friendships  and  as  a  preliminary 
to  courtship.  It  is  interesting  that  both  sexes  find  parents'  attitudinal 
sympathy  and  support  to  be  much  more'important  in  the  teenage  years  . 
than  physical  care  and  comfort,  and  personal  services. 
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Relationships  between  men  and  women  include  distinctive  roles  and 
shared  roles,  and  the  family  reflects  as  a  microcosm  of  society  the 
parents  as  role  models  for  their  cliildren.  The  evidence  from  thp  children 
indicated  a  conventional  sex-typed  acceptance  of  roles  in  the  family, 
domestic  roles  being  genecally  complementary,  mother  inside  (cooking, 
cleaning)  and  father  outside  (repairing,  garden,  motor  car).  While  there 
is  a^sex  bias  towards  mothers  in  child-care  roles  there  is  also  a  dominant 
one  for  fathers  in  leisure  roles.  Fathers  are  seen  by^the  children  as 
worthy  of  higher  status  employment  than  their  mothers,  and  teenagers 
in  particular  view  their  fathers  primarily  in  authority-leadership  roles. 
Shared  roles  are  perceived  by  only'^S  per^cent  of  the  entire  sample, 
North  America  being  the  only  group  which  had  a  sizeable  percentage 
(17  per  cent  at  9  years;  19  per  cent  at  15  years)  of  those^eeing  their 
parents  as  sharing  roles.  This  indicates  a  powerful  conservative  force, 
illustrating  the  slowness  of  social  change  to  sex-typing  of  a  more  egali- 
,  tarian  nature. 

Choice  of  gender  identity 

As  previously  noted  in  chapter  8,  boys  and  girls,  given  a  choice  as  to 
whether  they  wish  to  be  a  boy  or  a  girl,  tend  overwhelmingly  to  choose 
their  own  sex.  The  girls,  however, -show  a  greater  degree  of  uncertainty, 
sometimes  choosing  to  be  a  boy  particularly  around  the  age  of  13  years, 
the  time  most  of  them  are  experiencing  menstruation.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  also  to  increased  awareness  of  the  limited  roles  of  mother,  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  section,  and  the  social  advantages  for  leisure  that 
fathers  and  boys  enjoy.  The  choice  of  friends  takes  the  same  course  as 
gender  choice,  except  that  in  the  teenage  years  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  of  heterosexual  choices.  A  slower  interest  in  heterosexual 
friendship  amounting  to  a  retardation  level  was  noted  in  the  EnglisH 
teenagers.  This  accompanied  high  scares  in  aversion  to  the  other  sex  in 
both  English  bo>^s  and  girls.  Generally  5fuldrenMn  all  countries  expressed 
.  negativisms  about  the  othex  sex  particul3fly  in  the  years  7  to  11,  more 
girls  showing  hostility  to  boys  than  vice  jersa.'  i 

The  results  suggest  to  us  two  basic  needs  of  children.  One  *^for  them 
to  be  educated  in  social  as  well  as  sexual  matters  about  being  a  j^oy  and 
a  girl,  the  stress  b^ing  upon  role  sharing  rather  than  role  differentiation 
and  egalitarian  views  of  the  sexes  rather  than  the  acceptance  of  dominant  ' 
sexist  assumptions.  The  other  need  of  children  is  the  encouragement  of 
the  continuance  of  heterosexual  friendship  patterns  experienced  and 
enjoyed  by  younger  children,  and  the  lessening  of  social  pressures  to 
choose  the  same-sex  friends.  If  teachers  and  parents  were  made  more 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  strong  sex  aversions,  the  resulting  virtual 
exclusion  of  the  other  sex  friendship  at  a  vital  period  of  development 
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and  possibly  continuing  projection  of  these  aversions  into  the  'sex  war', 
then  some  co-operative  efforf  between  home  and  school  might  be 
practicable. 

Perceiving  physical  differences  in  babies  and  adolescents 

Strong  taboos  appear  to  operate  which  inhibit  children  from  recognising 
or  identifying  physical  and/ sexual  differences  between  the  sexes.  In 
the  'English-speajking  countries  this  leads  to  a  retardation  of  thinking 
regarding  s^x  differences  in  babies,  in  that  most  children  are  pre-sexual 
in  their  identification  of  sex  differences  up  to  9  years  of  age.^V  sizeable 
number  are  what  we  csalled  'transitional  sexual'  even  at  11  year^* 
although  the  teenagers  generally  are  able  to  make  accurate  sex  distinc- 
tions. Identification  of  sex  differences  during  pubertal  growth  is  also 
more  retarded  and  even  evident  among  teenagers,  who  should  be  aware 
of  sex  differences  in  the  period  they  themselves  are  passing  through. 
The  fact  that  many  l3-year-olds  have  not  achieved  fully  se^^tial  answers 
indicates  the  strength  of  inhibition  in  this  area. 

The  taboos  are  illustrated  by  the  wide-spread  use  of  sexual  pseudo- 
nyms, many  respondents  being  unwilling  to  use  the  correct  .terms  for 
the  sex  organs,  even  when  they  know  them.  The  poor  scores  of  the 
English-speaking  countries  on  the  meaning  of  sexual  words  (chapter  16)' 
i  provide  another  example  of  inhibitions  leading  to  non-comprehension 
of  some  important  words,  even  in  the  teenage  years.  That  the  meanings 
of  'uterus',  'puberty',  'abortion'  and  'VD'  should  not  be  understood  at 
15  years  by  so  many,  we  regard  as  a  serious  deficit.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
even  the  most  elementary  biological  processes  are  not  Understood  when  ' 
no  adequate  vocabulary  is  available  to  children.  Accordingly  we  have 
recommended  the  correct  usage  of  sexual  terms  from  the  very  beginning 
by  adults  when  talking  to  children  about  sexual  matters.  In  this  way 
taboos  would  be  lifted,  inhibitions  would  be  minimised  and  the  *dirty 
talk'  associations  many  children  have  for  correct  words  could  be  removed. 

The  procreative  process 

How  children  perceived  the  origin  of  babies  revealed  a  clear  progression 
in  Piagetian  terms,  but  on  biological  criteria  while  large  numbers  of 
children  had  grasped  'the  facts'  by  11  years  of  age,  that  is  the  origin 
of  babies  wa^  the  outcome  of  sex  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  a  large 
proportion  were  at  this  stage^  at  13  v^ars,  and  could  not  explain  or 
provide  a  satisfactory  theory  to  iUurftinate  the  facts.  One  feature  of 
the  resuhs  is  that  earlier  predictions  that  children  Ire  unable  to  gjrasp 
conception  and  gestation  being  inside  the  mother  are  shown  to  be  false. 
The  fact  that  many  children  are  rather  late  (1 1  years)  in  recognising  the 
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sexual  role  of  mothers  and  fathers  is  due,  we  maintain,  not  to  any 
inherent  difficulty  in  the  problems  posed,  but  to  the  considerable 
secrecy  and  inliibition  ^111  attached  to  the  subject.  Some  children  at 
.5  years  in  all  four  couiwies  were  telling  us  *the  facts',  and  in  Sweden 
providing  explanations  for  the  facts  from  the  age  of  7  years. 

Another  feature  of  these  results  is  that  children  are  misled  and  con- 
fused by  man^  of  the  analogies  used  to  explain  the  origin  of  babies. 
Seed  in  soil,  eggs  and  chickens,  and  sperm  as  tadpoles,  provided  at  pre- 
operational and  even  concrete  operational  levels,  appear  to  be 'taken  so' 
literally  that  they  retard  understanding  for  some  time.  Similarly  the 
vague  use  of  stomach  or  tummy  to  indicate  uterus  or  womb  appears  to 
block  the  child's  thinking.  And  the  new  medical  mythologies  invented 
by  children  and  reinforced  by  the  mystique  of  the  doctors,  nurses  and 
hospitals  lead  to  further  misunderstanding. 

Sexism  in  the  form  of  expected  role,s  for  each  sex  also  appear.  In 
the  non-sexual  stage  of  procreation  mother  is  seen  to  be  the  more 
active,  but  once  sexuality  is  recognised,  the  father  is  seen  by  most 
children's  the  initiator  and  dominant  figure  in  coitus.  Again  Swedish 
childremare  somewhat  different  in  their  perceptions.  '  . 

X  The  six  forms  of  children's  explanations  of  the  origin  of  babies, 
suggested  by  Bernstein  (197^,  were  validated  in  our  sample,  although 
not  in  a  clear  progreS'sion.  These  were  identified  in  a  slightly  different 
fonn  as  the  geographers  (the  only  explanation  is  that  the  baby  is  inside 
the  mother),  the  manufacturers  (it  is  made'  outside  and  put  inside  the 
mother  by  non-sexual  means),  the  agriculturalists  (the  seed-in-the-soil 
analogy  taken  literally),  the  reporters  (who  know  the  facts  but  cannot 
explain  them),  the  miniaturists  (theorists  who  believe  the  baby  is  fully 
formed  in  miniature  in  either  the  sperm  or  egg)  and  the  realists  (who 
have  a  reasonably  accurate  theory  of  fertilisation  and  fusion).  In  our 
view  many  of  theser^tages  could  be  eliminated,  or  may  occur  for  a  morp 
limited  period  in  cktMhood,  given  sensible  and  sensitive  explanations  ' 
from  non-secretive,  uninhibited  adults. 

The  gestation  process  appears  to  be  much  mor^  difficult  for  the 
English-speaking  children  to  comprehend.  A  realistic  estimate  of  the 
length  of  gestation  is  not  the  norm  until  1 1  years  of  age,  and  an  under- 
standing of  gestation  itself,  what  happens  developmentally  in  the  uterus 
and  tiow  the  foetus  survives  in  relation  to  the  mother,  is  not  compr^v. 
hended  adequately  by  most  children,  even  at  15  years.  We  suspect  that 
human  biology  is  given  too  low  a  priority  in  secondary  schools  so  that 
sequential  teaching  in  this  subject  is  inadequate.  A  similar  conclusion 
may  be  reached  about  how  children  perceive  the  actual  birth  process 
and  what  are  the  causes  and  mechanisms  of  childbirth.  There  is  consider- 
able vagueness  and  mythology  which  makes  this  area  unnecessarily 
confusing  for  the  cKiTdren.  The  medical  mythologies  referred  to  earUer 
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are  apparent  here.  Many  of  the  nianufacturers  see  the  seed  as  inserted 
by  the  doctor  by  operating,  pn  the  mother  (this  explains  why  she  has 
to  visit  him  so  early  in  pregnancy)  \^jho  cuts  her  open  to  insert  the  seed. 
Childbirth  is  cutting  her  open  and  extracting  the  baby  once  it  has  grown 
largft  enough.  Thus  the  manufacturers  and  the  agriculturalists,  who  see 
the  mother  as  a  greenhouse-cum-incubator,  strongly  adhere  to  the 
Caesarean  as  the  normal  process  of  childbirth. 

Other  agriculturalists  see  the  birth  exit  as  through  the  anus  (Freud*s 
cloaca!  theory  is  well  supported  by  our  evidence  from  5-  and  7-year- 
olds)  and  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  digestive  fallacy,  since  the  baby  is 
made'from  the  special  food  mother  eats,  and  since  all  food  is  evacuated 
through  the  anus  that  is  where  the  baby  comes  out. 

Of  all  the  biological  problems  posed  to  the  children  in  this  study 
the  genetic  determination  of  sex  was  the  most  difficult.  Sexual  trans- 
mission of  the  sex  determinants  is  not  clearly  grasped  until  13  years  in 
the  English-speaking  groups,  but  any'reai  concept  oogenetic  trans- 
mission is  only  beginning  to  be  perceived  by  15  years.  It  appears  to  us 
that  given  good  human  biology  teaching  in  sequential  order  at  an  earlier 
age,  these  difficult  ideas  could  be  grasped  earlier  (as  in  Sweden)  but 
probably  not  much  earlier  than  13  years.  A  higher,  form  of  formal 
operations  apears  to  be  necessary  to  hypothesise  adequately  on  this  topic. 

Birth-control  knowledge 

Children  become  aware  about  the  age  of  9  years  that  it  is  possible  not 
to  have  babies  by  parents  taking  certain  steps  to  prevent  it.  In  the  non- 
sexual cognitive  period,  when  sexuality  is  not  perceived  as  essential  for 
procreation,  it  is  felt  that  nothing  can  be  done  or  the  manufacturers 
and  agriculturalists  simply  do  not  continue  their  activities.  Once  sexual 
intercourse  is  seen  as  a  cause,  the  abstention  from  sex  is  seen  as  one 
method  of  birth-control,  but  by  11  years  one  partner  or  the  other 
(one-sex  devices)  is  perceived  as  being  able*^  do  something.  Awareness 
of  both-sex  devices  is  not  normally  known  until  13  years  and  in  some 
groups  (Austrahan  girls,  for  example)  not  until  15  years.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  Swedish  9-year-old  girls  and  1 1-year-old  Swedish  boys  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  what  each  sex  might  do^and  devices  to  use. 

This  is  a  serious  time-lag,  in  our  view,  in  the  English-speaking  countries. 
The  evidence  on  earher  maturing  and  estimates  about  earher  full  sexual 
activity  by  teenagers  indicates  that  information  about  contraception 
devices  and  birth-control  generally  should  be  made  available  at  1 1  years 
at  the  latest.  The  evidence  also  indicates  this  to  be  a  taboo  area  in 
sex  education,  and  where  information  is  given  it  is  provided  too  late 
in  many  cases,  since  sexual  intercourse  may  have  been  experienced 
aheady,  with  all  its  attendant  risks.  It  should  not,  ho'wev^r,  be  seen  as 
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an  emergency  panic  measure  to  avoid  teenage  pregnancies  or  venereal 
infection,  but  as  a  long-term  preparation  whic^  every  growing  child 
approaching  puberty  has  a  right  to  know. 

The  earlier  introduction  of  birth-control  knowledge  is  supported  by 
^  Rubin  and  Kirkendall  (1969)  who  write,  'Psychiatric  thinking  suggests 
plat  the  best>  time  for  the  youngster  to  receive  factual  information 
about  such  subjects  is  the  period  in  which  his  emotions  in  respect  .to 
that  information  are  dormant  qt  less  involved'. 

When  in  the  teenage  years  subjects  such  as  birth-control  are  con- 
tinued in  the  Context  of  human  relations,  and  accompanied  by  moral 
and  religious  education,  the  choices  open  to  the  developing  adolescents 
'are  known  and  can  be  examined  and  discussed.  To  refuse  information 
or  to^  discuss  birtli-control,  when  *  teenagers  know  increasingly  that 
contraceptive  devices  exist,  however  vague  their  knowledge^  is  to  > 
practise  hypocrisy  which  adolescents  rightly  discern  to  be  typical  of 
so  many  of  their  dealings  with  adults. 

Knowledge  of  abortion 

In  the^  stage  that  childr^  see  birth-control  as  pre-sexual  they  revealed 
a  knowledge  of  th;e  post-natal  disposal  of  babies.  More  than  30  per  cen^ 
showed  awlreness  of  giving  away,  fostering,  adopting  and  institutionalis-  ^ 
ingof  unwanted  baWesonce  they  were  born,  although  no  direct  question 
was  asked  about|j|||Bfi  all  countries  children  were  generally  aware  of 
abortion,  althoaJHWoi  necessarily  the  name,  as  a  process  Tbr  disposing 
of  unwanted^^s  before  birth.  At  7  jnd  9  years  Swedish  children 
appeared  to  ^Kware  in  much  greater  proportion  than  children  in  the 
English-speaiong  countries.  What  was  most  striking  about  the  children's 
knowledge  of  abortion  from  1 1  years  onwards  were  the  indirect  indi- 
cations that  girls  regarded  the  j>rocess  disapprovingly  or  with  some 
revulsion.  Nevertheless,  we  ^ee  no  reason  to  leave  children  of  11  years 
and  older  in  such  a  partial  state  of  knowledge  and  every  reason,  in 
proper  setting  of  human  relations,  to  educate  them  more  about  abortion 
and  to  discuss  its  meaning.  If  birth-control  is  presented,  abortion  is  an 
accompanying  converse  side  of  the  picture  as  one  of  the  possible  cor^- 
quences  of  unwanted  pregnancies. 

Those  who  would  protest  on  moral  grounds  that  matters  such  ^ 
these  should  not  destroy  the  innocence  of  childhood  should  read  the 
evidence  presented  in  chapter  2,  and  the  general  results  of  this  study. 
Children  by  the  age  of  11  years  are  far  from  ignorant  about  birth-  - 
control  and  abortion.  In  our  view  partial  knowledge  is  more  dangerous 
a  state  on  these  topics  than  complete  knowledge.  Moralists  should 
consider  the  immorality  of  silence  and  opposition  tte  information, 
which  may  help  children  avoid  the  very  moral  dangers  about  which 
some  moralists  so  loudly  and  negatively  admonish  society, 
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|Iow  children  perceive  sex  education 

The  first  important  feature  to  n9te  i^Hhe  overwhebning  evidence  that 
children  do  wish  to  receive  sex  information,  explanations  and  knowledge 
both  from  their  parents  and  during  their  schooling.  The  vast  majority 
wish  to  see  sex  eckication  in^'^Ott/  pre-pubertal  period,  in  primary  (el- 
ementary) school.  Some  Swedish  age  groups  assert  that  sex  education 
is  best  begun  in  pre-school.  Yet  the  current  practice  is  quite  the  opposite', 
except  in  Sweden  where  85  per  cent  of  the  children  claim  to  have^ 
received  some  ^ex  education  in  primary  school.  In  the  English-speaking 
samples  less  than  40  per  cent  on  average  of  childrfe<i  at  11  years  said 
they  had  received  any  sex  education  in  school  up  to  that  time.  But 
sizeable  groups  of  teenagers  claim  they  had  no  sex  education  at  all  in 
school,  including  38  per  cent  in  Australia  and  27  per  cent  in  North 
America,  compared  with  Sweden's  2  per  cent.  ,  ^ 
Tliis  raises  a^social  question  of  the  first  importance.  If  parents  refuse 
permission  for  their  children  to  attend  sex  education  classes,  and  dc^not 
provide  adequate  sex  education  in  the  home  -*as  the  evidence  from 
considerable  numbersV  of  cliildren  indicates  -  then  has  society  any 
responsibility  to  ensujfe  the  children  are  informed  and  educated  in  what 
the  children  themselves  see  to  be  an  important  area?  Anff  what  are  the 
rights  of  the  children  in  this  respect?  Sweden  has  solved  the  problem 
by  the  introduction  of  compulsory  sex  education  for  all  children  from 
the  age  of  8  years.  Although  there  are  clauses  and  limited  exceptions 
to^iis  law,  the  Swedish  parliament  has  deemed  children's  ri^its  to  be 
of  greater  importance  aad  of  higlier  priority  than  those  of  parents.  This 
is  not  to  argue  that^he  Swedish  examplens  the  best  to  follow,  nor  that 
all  is  sexually  pterfect  in  Sweden  as  a  result.'  We  do  suggest  that  wdder 
provision  be  given  at  an  earlier  age  than,  is  customary  in  the  English- 
speaking  countries'  schod  systems,  together  with  other  measures  which 
would'enable  parents  to  be  better  sex  educators  oflheir  o\^n  children. 

In  terms  of  content  children  felt  strongly  that  they  should  know 
about  the  origin  of  babies,  conception,  pregnancy,  child-bearing  and 
childt)irth  and  relate d^matters.  'Most  children  expressed  the  need  to 
know  about  their  own  body  development,  particularly  s^ual  changes 
which  occur,  the  older  girls  emplhasising  strongly  the  neeff  to  be  pre- 
pared for  menstruation  and  to  know  whv^it  occurs.  Older  boys,  by 
contrast,  felt  tiiey  needed  to  know  about-^oitus;  what  it  is,  how  to  do 
it  and  how  to  behave.  Considerable  anxiety  was  expressed  by  teenagers 
in  both  these  areas.  Contraception  was  also  5  major  cbncern.  What  was 
not  seen  as  a  need  was  help  in  knowing  about  courting  behaviour, 
*•  p^rent^ing  skills  or  venereal  disease.  Indeed  the  vast  majority  of  teenagers 
in  all  countries  appeared  to  be  blissfully  ignorant  about  venereal  infec-  ♦ 
tion,  despite  its  widespread  incidence  and  the  greater  vulnerability  of 
young  people. 
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The  contrast  between  what  the  children  felt  they  needed^ to  know 
and  what  they  said  they  received,  was  considerable  in  almost  every 
area  of  sex  education  identified.  But  the  greatest  shortfall  betweer|jieed 
and  provision  was  in  the  area  of  birth-control,  which  we  could*<^aracter- 
ise  as 'too  little,  too  late'.    •  * 

The  remits  of  other  items  analysed  in  chapter  14  show,  however, 
that  the  home  is  regarded  by  children  as  the  most  important  major 
source  of  sex  information,  especially  mother.  Father  is  not  jo  r^g^rded,- 
girls  particularly  have  no  confidence  in  askjng  thefr  fathers  about  sex, 
but  both  girls  and  boys  have  confidence  in  general  in  their  mothers, 
^        There  is  a  marked  reluctance  lo  ask^  teachers       friends  about  sex, 
®        mainly  because  of  the  fear  of  ridicule.  Nevertheless  when  asked  to 
name  the  most  important  source  of  sex  information  the  children  give 
mother,  teachers  and  media  sources,  in  that  order.  These  account  for 
80  per  cent  of  the  responses,  little  importance  being  attached  tc/  friends, 
siblings,  'picking-it-up',  medical  or  other  sources. 
IT/*  Fears  are  frequently  expressed  that  too  much  sex  information  will 

encourage  sexual  precocity  in  the  young  and  lead  to  sexual  promiscuity. 
^  An  interesting  study  by  Lewis  (1973)  found  that  where  parents  were 

the  main  source  of  sex  education  their  maturing  children  were  less 
prone  to  be  promiscuous  and  had  significantly  engaged  in  premarital 
sexual  intercourse  less  often.  Rather  than  stimulate  coital  experience 
such  sex  education  was  seen^as  an  effective  deterrent  and  for  ^rls 
especially  as  an  agent  of  sexual  socialisation. 

AH  this  indicates  the  pressing  need  to  help  parents  to  become  more 
effective  sex  educators,  particularly  mothers,  by  providing  short  cqurses, 
suitat>le  literature  and  perhaps  media  programmes  children  can  watch 
with  parents  as  their  teachers.  The  home/school  dyad  should  not  be 
regarded  as  either/or  sex  education  choices  but  as  complementary 
services,  mutually  supportive  and  co-operating  in  choio?  of  suitable  < 
content.  The  beginnings  of  co-operation  have  been  atterrmtecl^between 
the  major  sources  of  sex  information,  between  parents  and  teachers  and 
between  teachers  and  the  media,  but  not  to  our  knowledge  effectively 
involving  all  three.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  to  be  elaborated  in  detail 
in  our  second  publication,  'Readiness  for  Sex  Education'. 

I  Clothes,  nakedness  and  embarrassn^nt 

The  exploration  of  reasons  for  why  people  wear  clothes  yielded  some 
interesting  results.  If  they  can  be  regarded  as  indicators^f  sexual 
inhibitions,  then  in  the  childhood  years  Sweden  is  the  least  inhibited, 
followed  ^closely  by  Australia,  with  North  America  the  most  inhibited. 
In  the  teenage  years  the  picture  is  somewhat  different,  girls  especially 
arguing  for  the  sexual  parts  to  be  covered.  The  evidence  is  strong  that 
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teenagers  in  particular  are  fearful  of  revealing  sexual  abnormalities  or 
atypical'physical  characteristics,  many  of  them  imaginary. 

Kohlberg's  three  levels  of  mor^- thinking  were  clearly  seen  with  the 
majority  of  children  making  conventional  moral  judgments.  But  there^ 
were  wide  differenc^between  countries  in  reasons  given  for  wearing 
clothes,  only  28  per  cent  of  the  Ejigli&h  15-year:olds  reaching  post- 
conventional  thinking  compared  with  80  per  cent  of  the  Australian 
15-year-olds.  This  is  not  entirely  a' climatic  factor  since  the  Melbourne 
area  is  said  to  have  'English  weather'.  Sex  differences  were  very  evident 
in  answers  to  Vhy  should  people  be  embarrassed'  by  nakedness?,  boys 
showing  less  concern  and  higher  level  responds  than  girls.  Overall  the 
results  on  the  clothes  and  nakedness  items  reveal  low  level  thinking  and 
suggestlhe  need  in  home  and  school  sex  education  to  inculcate  healt;|iier 
attitudes  to  the  naked  body  as  natural  and  normal. 

The  major  findings  of  this  study  ^ 

1  Piaget's  cognitive  developmental  stages  are  evident  in  Sexual 
thinking,  in  terms  of  pre-operations,  concrete  operations  and 
formal  operations,  with  similar  stages  closely  parallel  fo^but  not 
identical  with,  the  Piagetian  stages,  of  non-sexual,  transitional 
sexual  and  fully  sexual  stages  of  cognition, 

2  Kohlberg's  three  levels  of  pre-conventional,  conventional  and 
^    post-conventional  moral  thinking  are  evident  in  certainjterris, 

although  his  six  stages  are  not  clearly  seen  in  strict  sequence. 

3  Freud's  cloacal  theory  of  childbirth  is  well  supported  in  the  years 
from  5  to  7,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  Oedipal  family^ 
situation  as  a  normal  process  in  family  hfe  or  child  development. 

'  The  evidence  against  a  latency  period  in  children's  sexuality  is  so 
strong  as  to  merit  the  description  of  *the  myth  of  latency'. 

4  Consiiprable  tim^iags  appear  in  most  of  the  items  which  compose  , 
children's  sexual  thinking,  revealing  low  level  think|Ag  and  problem 

.solMing.  These  time  lags  are  often  so  long  that  they  could  be 
described  as  representing  a  retardation  in  children's  sexual  thinking, 
except  among  Swedish  children. 

5  The  evidence  from  the  Swedish  sample  indicates  that  the  retardation' 
observed  in  the'  English-speaking  children  of  this  study  may  be  due 
to  cultural  and  educational  differences  and  that  children  are  capable 
of  understanding  quite  complex  biological  concepts  much  earher 
than  was  at  first  thought.  Only  two  of  the  concepts  examined  — 
the  causes  of  childbirth  at  a  particular  time,  and  the  sex  determi- 
nation of  babies  —  were  judged  to  be  appropriate  at  the  secondary 
school  level  only, 

6  Retardation  of  sexual  thinking  is  postulated  as  due  partly  to 
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inadequate  communication  and  adult  inhibitions  about  using 
correct  terminojogy  and  descriptions*^with  children,  the  conse- 
quential usage  of  sexual  pseudonyms  by  childfen,  and  the  need 
to  find  suitable  explanations  for  sexuality  without  adequate  ^ 
information.  False  analogies  in  sexual  thinking  appear  to  cause/' 
confusion  and  assist  retar<fe§^thinking. 

7  In  the  absance  of  adequate  and  systematic  sex  education,  children 
"invent  their  own  explanations  for  biological  and  sexual  processes 

often  in  the  form  of  mytnblogies;  medical  mythologies  being  the 
dominant  explanations  in  early  to  middle  childhood. 

8  Sex  education  is  seen  as  necessary  by  the  vast  majority  of  children 
and  should  be  provided  in  primary  (elementary)  schools,  whereas 
the  provision  actually  given  to  the  majority  appears  to  be  in 
^secondary  schools  only'  —  apart  from  Sweden  —  and  often  late, 

in  secondary  schoolinsj:  In  the  English-speaking  countries  a  sizeable 
proportion  of  teertag^s  report  having  received  no  sex  education  at 
school,  while  some  of  these  report  no  help  from  theijsstparents.  A 
considerable  shortfall  exists  between  what  the  children  want  to 
know  and  what  they  claim  to  have  received,  which  in  their  view  is 
provided  too  latq^ 

9  Tne  home  remains  the  most  cited  major  source  of  sex  information 
in  th6  person  of  the  mothers,  with  teachers  and  the  media  as 
secondary  major  sources.  Children  have  considerable  confidence 
inlislo^g  sex  m^g^ions  from  mother,  littie  confidence  in  asking 
them  of  fatheft^^ends  or  teachers,  unless  the  latter  are  specialist 
teachers  in  sex  education  or  related  subjects.  The  indications  are 

*  that  parents,  particularly  mothers,  need  assistance  in  helping  them 
to  be  more  effective  sex  educators  of  their  own  children.  Attention 
should  also  be  directed  to  encouraging^'fathers  to  become  more 
involved  in  tjieir  children's  sex  education. 

10  The  best  conditions  for  well-developed  sexual  thinking  would  as 
reflected  in  evidence  from  our  study  appear  to  be  upbringing  in  „ 
a  family  with  at  least  one  other-sex  sibling  in  a  family  of  three 
children  or  more,  a  well  informed  active  mother  who  works  or 
studies  full-time,  and  a  systematic  school  sex  education  programme 
in  the  primary  school  to  follow  the  early  years  at  home.  Since^the 
decreasing  size  of  families  makes  several  of  these  conditions 
inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  children,  supplementar5|^sex 
education  through  other  social  agencies,  schools  in  particular,  ^ 
becomes  a  pressing  social  need. 

1 1  The  time-lags  and  retardations  reported  should  be  seen  in  the 
context  of  the  basic  requirements  for  inclusion  of  children  in  this 
study,  namely  a  two-parent  family  and  at  least  one  younger  sibling, 
65  per  cent  of  the  sample  over-all  were  children  who  had  an  other- 
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sex  sibling  in  the  family,  and  54  per  cent  came  from  families  v^th 
more  than  two  children. 
1 2  The  overall  results  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  practical  • 
background  to  this  study  described  in  detail  jin  chapter  2.  By  far 
the  most  relevaj^l  woulcj  appear  to  be  th^  factors  of  early  maturing 
and  the  earlier  onset  of  sexual  activity.  ^^^^^ 

The  most  comprehensive  need  which  emerges  from  the  results  outlined 
above,  a  need  still  not  met  successfttUj^^a  seqtlentiai  series^  of  specific 
programmes^^^ch "  involve  home  and  school,  parents  arid  teachers, 
^accomp^ied  by  appropriate  resources,  including  the  media.  These 
programmes,  ho\yever,  should  be  based  not  upon  adult  intuition  nor 
upon  guesstimates  of  what  childreifi  and  teenagers  can.understand  about 
sex>  at  various  ages,  but  upon  what  research  demonstrates  they  are 
capable  of  understanding.  The- major  contribution  of  thi^  research/haS 
been,  we  believe,  to  suggest  certain  sequences  upon  which  ra^fustic 
prognimnj^s  can  be  based^an  have  been  devis,ed  so  far.   '  { 

A  comprehensive  search  of  Englisl^American  and  Scand^fiSvian 
sources  by  the  authors  reveals  that  thc^f^no  shortage  of  certain  types 
of  resource  material  for.  children  to  learn  about  sex  and  sexuality; 
books,  pictures,  charts;  three-dimensional  models,  films  and  many 
other  aids  for  parents  and  teachers  to  use.  Indeed,  tKe  choice  is  often 
bewildering.  Despite  this,  there  are  hiany  ^ous  omissicms  and  far  too 
niuch  well  intentioned  but  misleading  material,  which  while  d^psigned 
to  enlighten  may.  only  add  to.children's  confusions  about  sex. 

What  in  out'-v^ew  is  thfe  ^eatest  need  is  a  conceptual  structure  for^ 
children's  sexual' thinking,  to  provide  guidelines  for  programmes,  and' 
teaching  materials  which  are  developm^ntally,  psychologically  and^ 
socially  sound.  The  authors  have  already  begun  to  develop  siich  a  con- 
ceptual structure,  which  wall  be  presented  in  Readiness  for  Sex  Edu-  - 
cation,  a  sequel  to  the  study  dealt  with  in  this  volume.  i 
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TABLE  A.1  Size  of  family  in  percentages  by  country  and  age  group 


Age 

Australia 

England 

North  America 

Sweden 

5  year 

Small 

47.5 

70 

70.8 

1ft  1 

1  vJ.  / 

Medium 

52.5 

30 

29.2 

23.3 

Large 

7  year 

- 

♦  t 

Small 

30 

65 

oo.  / 

Medium 

70 

35     ,  ' 

J  u.  u 

Large 

.3.3 

P  year 

Small 

47  S 

O  /  .  J 

JD.D 

M^H  iiim 

50.0 

*tO.  / 

Large 

2.5 

2.5  ^ 

3.3 

11  year 

Small 

22.5 

45 

33.3 

56.7 

Medium 

67.5 

50 

66.-7 

40.0 

Large 

10.0 

5 

3.3' 

13  year 

Small 

20 

•  30 

39.4 

53.3 

Medium 

70  \ 

62.5 

60.6  • 

43.3 

Large 

10 

^  7.5 

3.3 

15  year 

Small 

22.5 

25 

,3^2.3 

43:3' 

Medium 

60.0 

70 

61.3 

56:7 

Large 

17.5 

5 

6.5 

Totals 

Small 

31.7 

50.4 

44.9  . 

58.3 

Medium 

61.7 

46.2 

52.8 

40.6 

^Large 

6.7 

3.3 

r  2.2 

.1.1 

(SmaU  =  2  children;  Medium  =  3-5  children;  Large  =  6  children  or  more.) 
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Year  ' 

J. 

3 

■' 

J 

5  AUS  (40) 

27 

10 

3 

0  , 

0 

ENG  (40) 

33 

-  7 

0 

0 

.    ^  0 

XT  A\A  tnA\ 

IN. AM  \Z^) 

2 1 

3 

•  0 

0. 

0 

25 

4 

1 

0 

0 

7  AUS  (40) 

24 

10 

3 

3 

0 

ENG  (40) 

34 

4 

2 

0 

0 

iN./vivi 

1  A 

10 

5 

1 

0 

22 

6 

1 

1 

0 

9  AUS  (40) 

28 

8 

3 

1 

0 

ENG  (40) 

32 

.  7 

0 

1 

0 

XI  A  Hi  /''2n^ 
IN. AM  {ju) 

20 

7 

2 

1 

0 

cii;  /''3n^ 
oW  {jU) 

19 

9 

2 

0 

0 

11  AUS  (40) 

20 

10" 

2 

6 

2 

•    ENG '(40) 

28 

6 

3 

3 

d 

XT  A  11  if  r\\ 

N.AM  (30) 

15 

8 

5 

2 

0 

oW  (30) 

19 

8 

2 

1 

0 

13  AUS  (40) 

16 

16 

6 

2 

0 

ENG  (40) 

20 

10 

7 

3 

0 

N.AM  (33) 

.  20 

10 

3 

0 

0 

SW.  (30) 

24 

5 

0 

1 

0 

15  AUS  (40)' 

17 

10 

9 

0 

4 

ENG  (40) 

22  „ 

6 

2 

0 

N.AM  (31) 

19 

7 

2 

2 

1 

SW  (3eo 

19 

9 

1 

0 

1 

(1  =  1st  horn,  oldest;  2  =  2nd  born,  etc.) 
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TABLE  A3    Afean  scores*  of  father's  occupation  by  country,  age  and  sex  2 


Australia 

England 

0 

North  America 

Sweden 

{A 

(A 

Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

/Total 

5 

46.70 

46.60 

46.65 

45.10 

52.05 

48.58 

39.31 

40.91 

40.11 

43.07 

43.871 

^43>7 

:UAL 

.  7 

44.80 

50.10 

47.45 

52.25 

44.95 

48.60 

39.63 

'50.21 

44.92 

50.60 

45.07 

'47.84 

THIN 

9 

^  45.55 

52!40 

43.60 

50.00 

42.20 

45.93 

44.01 

44.07 

44.27 

44  1  7 

KINC 

11 

49,00 

49.90 

49.45 

46.20 

42.80 

44.50 

43.93 

44.80 

44,37 

48.53 

41.33 

44.93 

13  ' 

45.05 

44.75 

44.9P 

45.70 

48.30 

47.00 

45.88 

42.47 

44.18 

39.80 

49.40 

44.^45 

15 

49.65 

43.25 

46.45 

49.90 

51.65 

50.78 

44.13 

39.07 

41.60 

46.73 

49.33 

48.03  ' 

Entire 
population 

47.31 

47.71 

43.25 

45.74 

(*  Scores  are  based  upon  the  Standard  International  Occupational  Prestige  Scale:  Treiman,  1977.) 
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TABLE  A. 4  Percentages  of  father's  occupation  in  four  categories  by 
country  and  age-year 


A  ustralia 

England 

North  America  Sweden 

Very  low 

16.6 

18.3 

10.7  15.0 

Low 

41.3 

40.8 

25.8  33.3 

Middle 

30.0 

32.5 

43.3  34.4 

Upper 

12.1 

8.4 

20.2  17.3 

(Very  low 

=  13-33;  Low  = 

=  34-43;  Middle  = 

44-57;  Upper  =  58-79) 

TABLE  A.5  Percentages  of  mother's  dccupation  in  three  categories  by 

country  and  age-year 

North 

Year 

A  ustralia 

England  ^ 

America  Sweden 

1,    2  3 

1     2  3 

12     3         12  3 

5 

57    14  29 

8,4     3  13 

70   20  -10       27   23  50 

7 

73    15  12 

53    14  33 

56   29    15        17  40  43 

9 

42  31  28 

33     6  61 

70   20    10       27   37  37 

11 

40   26  34 

38    19  43 

53     7   40       20   33  47 

13 

55    18  27 

25  '15  60 

59    19   22         3   40  57 

15 

35    10  55 

26    15  59 

48    10  42         3   33  64 

(1  =  home  duties  only;  2  = 

parMime  job  or  study;  3  -  full  time  job  or  study) 

T  A  BLE  A.6  Mean  scores  of  mother 's  occupations* 

Australia  ' 

''^England 

North  America  Sweden 

X 

1.63 

1.89 

1.59  2.35 

SD 

1.05 

1.09  ^ 

0.92  0.82 

Variance 

1.10 

1.18  ' 

0.85  0.69 

N 

240 

240^  } 

178  180 

(*  Score  1  =  home  duties  only;  Score  2  =  part-time  job  or  study;  Score  3  =  full 
time  job  or  study) 
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CHILDREN'S  SEXU A L  TH INKING 


TABLE  A.7    Frequency  of  ratings  by  teachers  of  interviewed  pupils 


Year 

1 

—  

2 



J 

4 

5 

5  AUS  (40) 

2 

3 



'  22 

13 

0 

r\ 
U 

1 

1  / 

1 1 

1 

N.AM  (24) 

2 

1 

1  1 

9 

1 

SW  (30) 

7  Al/S  (40) 

0 

9 

17 

11 

3  . 

Q 

1 

1  3 

1  7 

3 

^^.^.AM  (30) 

^  0 

1 3 

g 

3 

SW  (30) 

1.1 

4 

1 3 

9 

3 

9  ^  AUS  (40) 

1 

6 

13 

15 

5 

cINO  \^\)) 

U 

o 
0 

16 

1  2 

4 

N.AM  (30) 

0 

3 

1 5 

1 0 

9 

SW  (30) 

1 

3 

A" 

7 

11  AUS  (40) 

1 

4 

19 

1  1 

5 

1 

o 
0 

7 

16 

N.AM  (30) 

2 

3 

1 2 

7 

u 

SW     ^30)  • 

0 

5 

8 

1  2 

5 

13  AUS  (40) 

i  0 

3 

19 

'  16 

2 

ENG  (40) 

2 

8 

16 

1 1 

3^ 

N.AM  (33) 

1 

2 

12 

13 

5^ 

SW  (30) 

0 

2 

21 

7 

0 

15  AUS  (40) 

2  ' 

4 

18 

12 

4 

ENG  (40) 

4 

5 

15 

14 

2 

N.AM  (31) 

0 

4 

1  1 

10 

6 

SW  (30) 

0 

7 

13 

6 

4 

(Since  some  countries  use  standardised  tests  to  assess  ability,  other  countries  do 
not,  and  tlie  tests  vary  enormously,  teachers'  estimates  of  ability  are  taken.  These 
^  were  in  5  categories:  1  =  well  below  average;  2  =  below  average;  3  =  average; 

4  =  above  average;  5  =  well  above  average.  Swedish  kindergarten  teachers  felt 
unable  to  make  any  estimates  of  their  5-year-olds'  abilities.) 


T  A  B  LE  A.8  A  nalyses  of  Variance  to  assess  main  effects  of  country 


Independent  variable 

Mean  squares 

F 

Significance 

Family  size 

3 

I8.072f 

13.15 

*** 

Residual 

834 

1.375 

Birth  order 

3 

7.148 

6.43 

*** 

Residual 

834 

1.111 

Father's  occupation 

3 

808.959 

5'89 

*** 

Residual 

834 

137.424 

0 
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TABLE  A,8  (cont.) 


APPENDIX  A 


Independent  variable 

Mean  squares 

F 

Significance 

Mother's  occupation 

3 

23.176 

23.68 

*** 

Residual 

834 

0.979 

Ability  estimates 

3 

16.452 

14.41 

*** 

Residual 

'  834 

1.141 

p<.001) 


TABLE  A.9   Three-way  Analyses  of  Variance  to  assess  interactions 
between  country  and  age-year 


Independent  variable 


Mean  squares 


Significance 


Size-of&mUy 

by:  Country 
Age-yeai 
Two-way  interactions 
Country  —  age-year 
Residual 

Birth  order 

by:  Country 
Age-year 
Two-way  interactions 
Country  -  age-year 
Residual 

Father's  occupation 
by:  Country 
Age-year 
Two-way  interactions 
Country  -  age-year 
Residual 

Mother  occupation 
by:  Country 
Age-year 
Two-way  interactions 
Country  -  age-year 
Residual" 


Ability 
by: 


Country 
Age-year 
Two-way  interactions 
Country  —  age-year 
Residual 


3 
5 

15 
814 

3 
5 

15 
814 


3 
5 

15 
814 


3 
5 

15 
814 

3 
5 

15 
814 


18.255 
20.136 

1.926 
1.249 


7.168 
8.458 

1.354 
1.133 

816.250 
97.975 

134.228 
137.725 

23.885 
15.063 

1.836 
0.876 


.  15.954 
'12.939 

14.969 
0.814 


14.61 
16.21 

1^4 


6.75 
7.97 

1.28 


5.93 
0.71 

0.98 


27.25 
17.19 

2.09 


19.60 
15.89 

18.39 


*** 
*** 

NS 


NS 


NS 
NS 


*** 


(♦♦♦  =  p  <  .001 ;  ♦*  =  p  <  .01 ;  NS  =  not  significant) 
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TABLE  A.IO  Some  scorer  reliabilities  in  percentages  and  Pearson 
product  moment  correlations 


Percentage    Scorer  1    Scorer  2 


Item  description 

agreem  ent 

X  score 

X  score 

r 

WliglJl  UI  DdDlcS 

J. 4  J 

J. 41 

0.95 

ivoic  ux,  ixioiiicr 

O  J.  / 

"3/11 

J. 4 1 

J.4U 

0.92 

IvOiC  OI  laUicr 

y  1.  J 

J.47 

3.41 

0.95 

ivcdsons  I  or  oirin 

1  /.U 

Z.  J  z 

2.5  1 

0.91 

OCX  QcLcriiiindiion 

fi  <  Q 

Z.  /4 

2.63 

0.91 

i    1^  wy        rj             ^-t  1^  wy  o/^olA 

v^oiiLrdCcpLion  scoic 

CJ4.U 

j.4j 

3.46 

0.95 

CJ4.0 

1  .ZJ 

1.17 

0.81 

/\UUpLiUIl  SCdlC 

U.JO 

0.56 

0.86 

rrcgndiicy  vocdouiory 

.0/1  n 

z.  /y 

2.78 

0.96 

Conception  vocabulary 

y  J.Z 

1.53 

1  CI 

1.5 1 

0.92 

X'f'FlT^  T^in  IT              Q  ^^  1 1 1  Q  f^/ 

OLlippXIlg  VUCdDLUdry  ; 

04  1 

■3  n< 
J.U  J 

<3.U  1 

f\  on 

0.87 

Rape  vocabulary 

91.2 

3.34 

3.32 

0.96 

VD  vocabulary 

79.3 

1.86 

1.61 

0.75 

Uterus  vocabulary 

93.4 

1.81  . 

1.82 

0.93 

Puberty  vocabulary 

97.5 

1.84 

1.83 

0.98 

Virgin  vocabulary 

94.4 

2.35 

2.40  . 

0.96 

Contraception  vocabulary 

88.5 

2.29 

2.30 

0.91 

Abortion  vocabulary 

93.7 

1.77 

1..74 

0.94 

Why  wear  clothes 

80.7 

2.76 

2.88 

0.81 

Embarrassment 

79.3 

2.80 

2.79 

0.89 

400 
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Appendix  B :  Results  of  testing  for 
significant  sex  differences 


Although  there  were  marked  sex  differences  in  responses  to  many  items, 
only  those  meeting  the  rigorous  statistical  requirement  p  <  ,05  are 
included  here. 

To  assist  clarity  of  presentation  the  chi-square  test  results  are  pre- 
sented first  (Tables  B.l  to  B,ll),  and  the  t-test  results  are  presented 
second  (Tables  B.l  2  to  B.27). 


Chi-square  tests  for  significant  sex  differences 

All  tables  are  'corrected'  where  small  numbers  are  involved.  Fisher's 
exact  test  is  occasionally  used.  In  all  tables  *  =  p  <  05*  **  =  n  <  01  • 
***  =  p<.001.  F    •    ,        F  >^Ji, 
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TABLE  B.l   Significant  sex  differences  in  perceiving  parents 


FRir 


Oiip^finn 

fjn  tri) 

Age 

N 

iV 

K^ofrecieu 
Crii  scfuare 

a.  J. 

^ignij. 

Sex  bias 

Parental 

Physical  non- 

differences 

sexual 

SWED 

9 

30 

Fisher's 

— 

0.030 

* 

I) 

Kjycxi  sexual  < 

Q 

ju 

Fisher's 

0.007 

c 

Kj 

Overt  sexual  .;t 

lilNLj 

1  C 
1  J 

A  a  A  a 

1 
1 

0.026 

B 

WVCil  dCXUdi 

1  ^ 
1  J 

jU 

Fisher's 

U.013 

B 

runLLiondi  anu 

social 

ENG 

5 

40 

3.906 

0.04S 

G 

Attitudinal 

.  AUS 

15 

40 

3.840 

1 

0^050 

G 

Attitudinal 

SWED 

15 

30 

Fisher's  ^ 

0.011 

* 

G 

Momcr  s 

Domestic  —  inside 

A  1  TC 

1 1 

40 

10.230 

.0.001 

B 

distinctive 

Domestic  —  inside 

A  1  TC 

1  'J 
1 J 

40 

A  1  rio 

4. 103 

0.043 

£> 

roles 

Domestic  —  inside 

SWbU 

1 5 

30 

9. 187 

0.002 

** 

G 

Child-care 

5>WliU 

1 5 

30 

5.208 

-  0.023 

B 

Leisure  \ 

1 

0.048 

G 

Father's 

Domestic  —  outsicle 

N.AM 

15 

31 

^4.779 

0.029 

* 

B 

distinctive 

Domestic  —  outside 

SWED 

13 

30 

5.208 

0.023 

* 

G 

roles 

Domestic  —  outside 

SWED 

15 

30 

6.806 

0.009 

** 

G 

"^Child-care 

ENG 

15 

40 

4.103 

Oj^3 

* 

B 

Child-care 

SWED 

15., 

30 

3.840 

0A)50 

♦  ^ 

B 

Leisure 

AUS 

15 

40 

3.906 

a048 

B 

Leisure 

ENG 

15 

40 

4.902 

0.027 

B 

n 

F 
a 

W 

w 

X 

c 
> 

H 
2 

2 
o 


Favourite 

Mother 

N.AM 

5 

parent 

Mother 

N.AM 

7 

Mother, 

AUS 

^  7 

Mother 

N.AM 

11 

Mother 

ENG 

,1 1 

Mother 

1  5 

Mother 

ENG 

1  J 

Reasons  for 

Personal  services 

SWED 

9 

favourite : 

SuDDortive 

SWED 

q 

mother 

SuDDortiVp 

M 1^  1^ \JK  ^  1  ▼  w 

SWFD 

1  o 

Reasons  for 

Gift  provider 

SWED 

9 

favourite: 

Personal  services 

SWED 

.  5 

father 

Personal  services 

AUS 

■  7 

Personal  services 

AUS 

11 

'  Personal  services 

AUS 

15 

Teacher  ~  induction 

AUS 

5 

Teacher  ~  induction 

AUS 

7 

Teacher  —  induction 

SWED 

9 

Teacher  —  induction 

ENG 

rs 

Teacher  ~  in4uction 

ElslG 

15 

Teacher  —  induction 

AUS 

15 

Supportive 

SW€D 

15 

24  6.063  1  0.014  ♦  G 

30  3.593  1  0.050  ♦  G 

40  3.840  1  0.050  ♦  G 

30  ^  11.250  I  0.001  G 

40  8.901  1  ✓        0.003  G 

40  8.182  1  0,004  G 

40  5.833  1  0.016  *  G 

39  3.840  1  0.050  *  G 
30  4.261  1  "  0.039  *  G 
30  8.352  1  0.004  **  G 

30  3.840  1  0.050  ♦  G 

30  3.840  1  0,050  *  B 

40  5,161  1  0.023  *  B 
40  6.533  1  0.011  ♦  B 
40  5.833  1  0.016  ♦  B 
40  4,103  1  0.043  ♦  B 
40  11.396  1  0.001  B 

.30  3.840  1  0.050  ♦  \G 

40  4.103  1  0.043  ♦  F 

40  5.833  1  0.016  *  B 

40  3,906  1  0.048  *  B 

30  9.187  1  0.002  **  G 


o 


4  2. J 
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TABLE  B.2     Significant  sex  differences  in  choice  of  gender  identity  (boys) 

4- 


Question 


Response        Country       Age     .  N 


FRir 


CorreJited 
ckijimdare 


d.f. 


Signif. 


Sex  bias 


Choice  of  Boys 

AUS 

5 

40 

2lKfe9'' 

<'n  nni 

««« 

D 

gender  identity 

AUS 

7 

40 

29.192 

nni 

««« 

(self) 

AUS 

9 

40 

26.189 

^r'O  001 
V.  yj.yjyj  1 

««« 

D 

AUS 

1 1 

40 

99  son  1 

<r'(\  001 

««« 

15 

AUS 

13 

.40 

14.436 

0  001 

««« 

D 

AUS 

15 

40 

29.192 

<0.00I 

««% 

1> 

D 

ENG 

5 

40 

36.100 

<0.001 

««« 

ENG 

7 

40 

25.664 

<0.001 

««« 

11 

ENG 
ENG 

9 

'  40 

29.192 

<0.001 

«  «« 

11 

40 

20.051 

<0.001 

««« 

ENG 

13 

40 

10.800  ] 

0.001 

«'«« 

n 

•P 

ENG 

15 

40 

22.727  ] 

<0.00'1 

««« 

B 

U.AM 

5 

24 

16.783          .  ] 

<0.001 

««« 

B 

N.AM 

7 

30 

13.274  1 

0.00  r 

««« 

B 

N.AM 

9 

30 

11.250^  1 

0.001 

««« 

B 

N.AM 

11 

30 

13.333  1 

0.001 

«  «« 

B 

N.AM  ' 

13 

33 

16.307  1 

0.001 

««« 

B 

N.AM 

15 

31 

9.307  1 

0.002 

«« 

B 

SWED 

5 

30 

19.200  1 

<0.001 

««« 

B 

SWED 

7 

30 

22.63^  1 

<0.001 

««* 

B 

SWED 

9 

30 

19.2(50  1 

<0.t)01 

««« 

B 

SWED 

11 

30 

22.634  1 

<0.001 

B 

SWED 

13 

30 

14.354  1 

0.001 

B 

SWED 

15 

30 

22.634  1 

<0.001 

'  «•'« 

B 

n 
ac 

o 

w 

:^ 

w 

X  • 

G 
> 

H 

4  ."■ 


TABLE  B.3  Significant  sex  differences  in  choice  of  gender  identity  (girls) 


Question 


Response        Country  Age 


N 


Corrected 
chi-square 


Signif 


Sex  bias 


Choice  of 
gender  identity 
(self) 


Girls 


o 


ERiC 


AUS 

AUS 

AUS 

AUS 

^US 

AUS 

ENG 

ENG 

ENG 

ENG 

ENG 

ENG 

N.AM 

N.AM 

N.AM 

N.AM 

N.AM 

N.AM 

SWED 

SWED 

SWED 

SWED 

SWED 

SWED 


5 
7 
9 
11 
13 
15 
5 
7 
9 
11 
13 
15 
5 
7 
9 
11 
13 
15 
5 
7 
9 
11 
13 
15 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40  . 

24 

30 

30 

30 

33 

31 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 


26,189 

1           4<n  f\f\  1 

4t  4t4t 

G 

29.192 

G 

26.189 

4t  4t  4t 

G 

<  19.649 

4t  4t  4t 

G 

14.436 

It  t'.t' 

G 

29.192 

1            ^  n  f\f\  1 

f  It  4t 

.  G 

36.100 

1  sU.UUl 

G 

25.664 

1                    ^  A  A  A  1 

f  4i  4i 

G 

1                         A  AA  1 

*** 

G 

90  OS  1  ^ 

i           <  0.001 

G 

1 1/ .  0 1/1/ 

0.001 

G 

99  797 

<o.iioi 

'G 

1 o. / OJ 

<  0.001 

♦ 

G 

1 "?  On  A  1 

0.001 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

G 

1  1  9^n  1 

0.001 

>^  >^  9 

G 

0.001 

*** 

G 

16.307  1 

0  on  1 

9.307  1 

0.002 

G 

*  19.200  1 

<  0.001 

*** 

G 

22.634  1 

<0.0011 

19.200  1 

<0.001 

*** 

G  ^ 

22.634  1 

<0.001 

*** 

G  ^ 

14.354  1 

0.001 

*** 

G 

16.806  1 

<  0.001 

*** 

G 

422 


1 


.  tabT:e-*.4  Significant  sex  differences  in  reasons  for  choice  of  gender  identity 


ERIC 


Question 

Response 

Country 

Age 

N 

Corrected 
chi'SQuare 

d.f. 

Signif. 

Sex  bias 

Reasons 

—  i  

Recreational 

AUS 

13 

40 

8.438 

0.004 

B 

forjjhtJfce 

AUS 

15 

4p 

8.182 

} 

./0.004 

B  * 

of  gender 

B 

identity 

ENG 

13 

40 

5.385 

1 

0.020 

♦ 

B 

self 

N.AM 

15 

31 

5.591 

1 

0.018 

B 

SWED 

7 

30 

6.563 

1 

0.011 

♦ 

B 

SWED 

11 

30 

5.714 

1 

0.017 

B 

SWED 

13 

30 

9.187 

1 

0.002 

B 

Behaviour  — 

! 

■ 

temperament 

ENG 

y 

U.UjU 

♦ 

G 

Sexual 

AUS 

5 

40 

5.161  — 

'  0.023 

G 

AUS 

9 

40 

8.901 

1 

0.003 

G 

AUS 

15 

40 

7.293 

1 

0.007 

G 

ENG 

5 

40 

5.385 

1 

0.020 

G 

ENG 

^  7 

40 

4.103 

1 

0.043 

♦ 

G 

ENG 

11 

40 

6.533  . 

0.011 

G 

ENG 

1  5 

40 

16.900 

<U.UU1  1 

G 

N.AM 

7 

:30 

5.242 

.  0.022 

♦ 

G 

N.A^ 

9 

30 

6.806 

0.009 

G 

SWED 

5 

30 

4.261 

0.039 

♦ 

G 

SWED 

9 

30 

6.708 

0.010 

G 

423 

SWED 

11 

30 

^  5.714 

.  0.017 

G 

SWED 

15 

30 

3.840 

0.050 

♦ 

G 

n 

5 
p 

o 

W 
X 
G 

>• 

H 

DC 

2 

2 
o 


TABLE  B.5  Significant  sex  differences  in  reasons  for  choice  of  friends 


QuestiQn 


Response 


Country  Age 


N 


Reasons 
for  choice 
of  friend 
(boys) 


^Jv — 

Corrected 
chi'square 


d.f 


Signif 


4 


Identitv  of  aptivitii»c 

7  . 

40  ^ 

14.436 

9 

40 

15.360 

1 1 

40 

7.293 

A  ITQ 

13 

40 

6.533 

A  ITC 

1  c 

15 

40 

15.360 

.  5 

'  40 

2l664 

7<> 

40 

22.500 

9  . 

40 

'  20.907 

iiINCj 

1 1 

'40 

15.360 

1 Q 
1 J 

40 

13.297 

ENG 

r  .  15 

40 

10.800 

N.AM 

5 

24 

.  6.565 

N.AM 

7  . 

30 

9.381 

N.AM 

9 

30 

10.848  . 

N.AM 

11 

30 

12.150 

N.AM 

13 

33 

5.475 

N.AM 

15- 

31 

4.779 

SWED 

5 

30 

4.800 

SWED 

13 

30 

5.208 

o 


er|c 


424 


Sex  bins 


<0.001 

««« 

B 

<  0.001 

««« 

B 

0.007 

«« 

B 

0.010 

«' 

B 

0.001 

««« 

B 

<  0.001 

««♦ 

B 

<  0.001 

««« 

B 

<9.oor 

««« 

B 

<0.001 

B 

0.001 

♦  ♦♦ 

B 

0.001 

B 

0.011 

♦ 

B 

^0.002 

B 

*^0.004f" 

B 

0.001 

B 

0.019 

B 

0.029 

B 

0.029 

B 

.  0.023 

B 

{cont. 

..) 

> 

W 

a 

X 


g     Table  B.5  (cont. .  0 

00 


Question 

Response 

Country 

Age 

Corrected 
chi-square 

d4. 

Signxf.  / 

Stx  bias 

Reasons  for 

Identity  of  activities 

A  I  TC 

o 

y  1 

« 

G 

choice  of 

bNCj 

c 

5 

40 

LL.LLL 

f\  r\f\  1 

«  «  «^ 

G 

friend 

ENCj 

7 

A  t\ 

40 

&«j8  1 2 

A  f\(\A 

y.ou4 

«  « 

G 

(girls) 

ENG 

9 

A  f\ 

40 

zuTUS  1 

I 

^  r\  r\r\  \ 

««« 

G 

ENG 

1 1 

40 

9.643 

0.002 

G 

ENG 

15 

40 

3.906 

1 

0.048 

G 

'  •  N.AM 

7 

30 

5.363 

1 

0.021 

G 

N.AM 

9 

30 

5.714 

1 

0.017 

G 

N.AM 

11 

'30 

7:^0 

1 

0.007 

G 

SWED 

5 

30^ 

6.708 

1 

0.010 

G 

SWED 

9 

30 

4.261 

1 

0.039 

Identity  of  feeling 

AUS 

9 

40 

6.234 

! 

0.013 

G 

s 

7 

*r\J 

0.048 

G 

ENG 

9  ^ 

40 

10.800 

1 

0:001 

G 

ENG 

11 

40 

9.176 

0.003 

«  « 

G 

ENG 

13 

40 

25.664 

<0.001 

«  «  « 

G 

ENG 

15 

40 

4.950 

0.026 

« 

G 

SWED 

7 

30 

10.159 

0.002 

«  « 

G 

i 

SWED 

11 

30 

7.350 

0.007 

«« 

G 

Sexual  attraction 

AUS 

13 

40 

6.533 

1 

0.011/ 

« 

B 

423 


n 

X 

o 
?o 
w 
z 

09 
CO 

W 
X 

G 
>  < 

r 

H 

2 

5 

o 


TABLE  B.6  Significant  sex  differences  in  dversion  'to  other  sex 


Question 

Response 

Country 

Age 

N 

Corrected 
chi'Square 

d.f. 

Signif. 

Sex  bias' 

Aversion 

/wcntion  lo  Oulcr 
sex 

AUS 
SWED 
SWED 
SWED 

5 
7 
13 
15 

40 
30 
30 
30 

3.333 
11.250 
8.352 
5.208 

1 
1 
1 
1 

0.050 
0.001. 
0.004 
0.023 

♦  G 

6 
G 

♦  G 

TABLF  B  7 
Question 

Significant  sex  differences  in  correct  terms  for  describing  the  sex  organs 

Response 

Country 

Age 

TV 

Corrected 
chi'Square 

d.f. 

Signif. 

Sex  bias 

Sex  organs 

Correct  description 

SWED 

15 

30 

5.208 

1 

0.023 

♦  G 

TABLE  B  8 

Significant  sex  differences  in  reasons  for  coitus 

Question 

Response 

Country 

Age 

TV 

Corrected 
chi-square 

d.f. 

Signif 

Sex  bias 

Reasons 
for  coitus 

Enjoyment 

Expression  of  love 
( 

AUS 

N.AM 

SWED 

ENG 

N.AM 

SWED 

A3 
11 
13 

13 
15 
13 

40 
30 
30 

40 
31 
30 

8.182 
3.840>  ' 
8.352 

4.514  ^ 

3.934 

5.714 

0.004 
0.050 

U.UU*f 

0.037 
0.047 
0.017  " 

B 

♦  B 

WW  g 

♦  G 

♦  G 

♦  G 

o 


ERIC 


TABLE  B.9  Significant  sex  differences  in  asking  sex  questions  of  mother,  father  and  friends 


Questior\ 

Response 

Country 

Age 

Jy 

Corrected  a.j. 
chi'SQuare 

Signif. 

'  Sex  bias 

Sex  education: 

Yes 

AUS. 

5 

40 

4.103  1 

0.043 

*  G 

*  Would  you  ask 

AUS 

11 

40 

14.436  1 

<0.001 

**♦  G 

mother?' 

AUS 

15 

40 

14.436  1 

<0.001 

G 

ENG 

7 

40 

9.6Sf^  1 

0.002 

♦*  G 

ENG 

9 

40 

a^i  1 

0.003 

**  G 

'    ENG  ^ 

11 

40 

JTsoi    "  1 

0.003 

**  G 

ENG 

1 3 

40 

8.438  1 

0.004 

WW 

ENG 

1 5 

<0.00 1 

«««  Q 

N.AM 

7 

30 

5.731  1 

0.017 

*       G  , 

N.AM 

9 

30 

13.575  1 

<0.001 , 

t; 

N.AM 

1 1 

30 

11.250  1 

0.001 

***  G 

N.AM 

13 

33 

13.725  1 

<0.001 

G 

N.AM 

15 

31 

13.122  1 

0.001 

G 

SWED 

13 

30 

.   13.575  1 

<0.001 

♦**  G 

*Would  you  ask 

father?' 

Yes 

ENG 

15 

40 

6.533  1 

0.011 

*  B 

*Would  you  ask 

Yes 

AUS 

13 

40 

7.656  1 

0.006 

**  B 

friends?' 

SWED 

15 

30 

6.436  1 

0.040 

*  G 

427 


p 

D 

w 
z 

to 
W 
X 
G 
> 

r 

H 

s: 

2 

5 
S 
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TABLE  B.IO  Significant  sex  differences  in  citing  major  sources  of  sex  information 


Question 


*  Response 


Country 

Age 

N 

Corrected 
chi'Square 

AUS 

13 

40  " 

20.051 

AUS 

15 

40 

10.667 

ENG 

11 

40 

7.294 

ENG 

13 

40 

3.840 

ENG 

15 

40 

7.656 

N.AM 

11 

30 

4,687 

N.AM 

13 

33 

5.369 

N.AM 

15 

31 

11.648 

AUS 

13 

40 

6.416 

SWED 

15 

30 

4.261 

AUS 

15 

40 

3.840 

ENG 

11 

40 

8.182 

N.AM 

7 

30 

4.428 

SWED 

13 

30 

6.563 

d.f  Signif. 


Sex  education 


Mother  major 
source  of 
information 


Teacher  major 
source  of 
information 

Media  major 
source  of 
information 


<0.001 
0.001 
0.007 
0.050 
0.066 
0.027 
0.02\ 
0.001 

0.011 
0.039 

0.050 
0.004 
0.035 
0.011 


428 


TABLE  B.  11  Significant  sex  differences  in  expressed  needs  for  inforrnation  in  sex  education  classes 


Question  , 

Response 

Country 

Age 

N  ; 

Corrected 
chi'Square 

d.f. 

Signif, 

Sex  bias 

Sex  education: 

Pre-sexual 

ENG 

'  7 

40 

14.405 

1 

0.001 

G 

'What  do  you 
need  to  know?' 

Menstruation 

AUS 

11 

40 

12.539 

<  0.001 

G 

AUS 

13 

40 

12.539 

<  0.001 

G 

AUS 

15 

40 

10.800 

0.001 

G 

ENG 

11 

40 

18.571 

<  0.001 

G 

ENG 

13 

40 

14.405 

<  0.001 

G 

ENG 

15 

40 

18.571 

<  0.001 

G 

N.AM 

11 

30 

5.714 

0.017 

♦  g' 

N.AM 

13 

33 

12.754 

0.001 

G 

N.AM 

15 

31 

•  12.840 

<0.001 

G 

i 

423 

SWED 

11 

30 

6.708 

0.010 

G 

v 

SWED, 

13 

30 

11.250 

0.001 

G 

SWED 

15 

30 

8.533 

0.004 

G 

Sexual  AUS 
intercourse  AUS 
ENG 
ENG 
ENG 
N.AM 

Conception  ENG 
SWED 

Pregnancy  AUS 

Birth  process  AUS 

Sex  education:      Pubertal  ENG 
most  important      body  growth 
item  learned 


U) 


ERIC 


13 

40 

6.827 

15 

40 

5.104 

11 

40 

8.025 

13 

40 

11.396 

15 

40 

7.294 

1^1 

J.  7  14 

11 

40 

<JmO*f\J 

9 

30 

5.208 

U 

40 

8.901 

11 

40 

5.161 

13  . 

40 

4.902 

0.009 

o 

0.024  ^ 

* 

o 

0.005 

** 

B 

0.001 

*** 

B 

0.007 

** 

B 

0.017 

B 

0.050 

♦ 

B 

0.023 

G 

0.003 

** 

VJt 

0.023 

* 

G 

0.027 

* 

G 

430 


> 

W 

O 
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T-tests  for  significant  sex  difference^ 

(In  aU  tables  *  =  p  <  .05;     =  p  <  .01 ;  ♦♦♦  =  p  <  .001) 

TABLE  B. 12  Significant  sex  differences  in  'Causes  of  Ageing*  scores 


ERLC 


Variable 

Country 

Age 

Sex 

Mean 

S.D. 

T.  value 

2  tail 

Signif 

Sex 

scof^ 

prob. 

bias 

Causes  of 

ENG 

5 

20 

B 

1.60 

0.995 

2.47 

.018 

ageing 

20 

G 

0.90 

0.778 

B 

AUS 

7 

20 

B 

2.45 

1.191 

5.02 

<  .001 

20 

G  . 

0.95 

0.605 

B 

ENG 

7 

20 

B 

2.30 

1.418 

2.46 

.019 

20 

G 

1.40 

0.821 

B 

N.AM 

7 

16 

B 

1.94 

1.063 

3  IS 

.004 

*« 

14 

G 

0.86 

0.770 

B 

AUS 

9 

20 

B 

3.20 

0.834 

4.92 

<  .001 

«♦« 

20 

G 

1.75 

1.020 

B 

ENG 

9 

20 

B 

3.45 

1.191 

6.70 

<  .001 

««« 

20 

G 

1.10 

1.021 

B 

N.AM 

9 

20 

B 

2.80 

1.424 

2.70 

.012 

♦ 

20 

a 

1.53 

1.125 

B 

AUS 

11 

20 

B 

3.50 

0.761 

3.67 

.001 

««« 

43i 

ENG 

11 

20 
20 

G 
B 

2.15 
3.20 

1.461 
1.152 

3.04 

.004 

B 

20 

G 

2.00 

1.338 

B 

2 
P 
o 

W 


> 

IT" 
H 

5 
2 

2' 
o 


XI  AM 

1 1> 

1  c 

3.93 

0.799 

5.05 

<  .001 

1  c 

10 

0  1  Q 
z.  1 J 

1  lie 

B 

OA 

•n 
D 

^  /\/\ 

4.00 

1.076 

4.14 

<  .001 

9n 
zu 

fl 

yj 

1   A  OA 

1.490 

B 

1  ^ 
1 J 

15 

4.10 

0.912 

4.57 

<  .001 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

20  , 

G 

2.40 

1.392 

13 
Jj 

N.AM 

15 

1^ ' 

B 

4.00 

0.816 

4.47 

<  .001 

*** 

15 

G 

2.20 

1.373 

B 

TABT  F  B  1 

Significant  sex  differences  on  *Best  time  to  be  alive 

'  scores 

Variable 

Country 

Age 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

T.  value 

9  tnil 

iJlgniJ. 

OcJC 

score 

prob. 

bias 

JDCal  lUilC  lU 

N.AM 

1 

16 

B 

2.38 

0.719 

—2.12 

.011 

N.AM 

14 

G 

^  2.93 

0.267 

G 

SWED 

9 

15  ^ 

B 

2.67 

1.175 

-2.71 

.011 

♦ 

15 

G 

3.60 

G 

SWED 

13 

15 

B 

3.27 

0.961 

-3.28 

.003 

15 

G 

4.33 

0.816 

G 

> 


TABLE  B.14  Significant  sex  differences  on  'Why  people  marry  'scores  § 

   CO 


y  ana  Die 

Country 

Age 

AT 

JS 

oex 

Mean 
score 

T.  value 

2  tail 
prob. 

Signif. 

Sex 
bias 

*Why  people 
marry' 

AUS 

1 

20 
20 

B 

G 

3.05 
2.30 

0.999 
0.657 

2.81 

.008 

B 

SWED 

7 

15 
15 

B 

G 

1.87 
2.73 

1.302 
0.799 

-2.20 

.036 

* 

G 

SWED 

9 

15 
15 

B 

G 

2.40 
3.13 

1.056 
0.743 

-2.20 

.036 

G 

SWED 

11 

15 
15 

B 

G 

2.47 
3.67 

1.060 
0.816 

-3.47 

^.002 

G 

SWED 

13 

15 
15 

B 

G 

2.80 
3.60' 

0.676 
1.352 

-2.05 

.050 

G 

AUS 

15 

20 
20 

B 

G 

5.10 
4.35, 

0.912 
1.089 

2.36 

.023 

B 

SWED 

15 

15 
15 

B 

G 

3.20 
4.27 

0.941 
1.387 

-2.46 

.020 

G 

433 

ERIC 


ERIC 


TABLED.  15'  Significant  sex  differences  in  perceiving  sex  differences  in  newborn  babies 


Variable 


Sex  difference 
of  babies 


Country 

Age 

[ 

Sex 

Mean 
score 

S.D. 

T'Value 

2  tail 
prob. 

Sienif 

bias 

ENG 

5 

20 

B 

2.30 

1  1  7 

.036 

20 

G 

1.35 

1 .  zoo 

V 

B 

N.AM 

5 

13 

B 

1.15 

0  1  0 

.045 

11 

G 

1.91 

0.701 

Cj 

SWED 

5 

15 

B 

1.93 

1.624 

-2.88  , 

.007 

** 

15 

G 

3.53 

1.407 

G 

SWED 

9 

15 

B 

3.67 

1.345 

~3.l4 

.004 

** 

15 

G 

4.93 

0.799 

G 

TABLE  B.16 
Variable 


Significant  sex  differences  in  perceiving  sex  differences  in  puberty 


Sex  difference 
in  puberty 


Country 

Sex 

Mean 
score 

S.D. 

T-value 

2  tail 
prob. 

ENG 

5 

20 

B 

2.00 

1.338 

2.52 

.016 

20 

G 

1.00 

1.170 

SWED, 

5 

15 

B 

1.20 

1.897 

-2.70 

.012 

15 

G 

3.27 

2.282 

ENG 

7 

20 

B 

2.15 

1.182 

2.06 

.046 

20 

G 

1.35 

1.268 

AUS 

15 

20 

B 

5.20 

1.436 

2.03 

.049 

20 

G 

4.25 

1.517 

N.AM 

15 

16 

B 

5.63 

0.806 

3.91 

.001 

15 

G 

3.73 

1.751 

Signif.  Sex 
bias 

* 

B 
G 
B 

* 

B 

*** 

B 


> 

W 

S 
>< 

a. 


00     TABLE  B.17  ^Significant  sex  differences  in  Vrigin  of  babies 'scores,  and  role  of  mothers  and  fathers  in 
procreation  scores 

%■  .  :  .  


o 

ERIC 


Variable 

Country 

Age 

N 

Sex 

Mean 
score 

S.D. 

T'Value 

2  tail 
prob. 

Sex 
bias 

Ongin  Di 

c 

zU 

B 

2.05 

0.686 

2.30 

.027 

babies 

20 

G 

1.55 

0.686 

D 

Q 

15 

1  AO  n 

Z.46 

.01 9 

'V 

20 

G  ^ 

2.60 

1.569 

12 
D 

Ovf  1-jLJ 

1  c 
1  D 

13 

J.  J  J 

1  A(\'l 

—  Z.  /o 

A  1  A 

15 

G 

*t.OV/ 

V/.  JV/  / 

cz 

13 

15 

A  /ZQ/Z 

U.ooo 

4.7J 

^     A  A  1 

<  .001 

4i  4i  4i 

r: 
\j 

U.  / 1  o 

15 

Mother's  role 

ENG 

5 

20 

B 

2.80 

1.508 

2.68 

.011 

« 

in  origin  of 

20 

G 

1.65 

1.182 

B 

babies 

SWED 

5 

15 

B 

2.27 

1.944 

-2.46 

.021 

« 

15 

G 

3.67 

1.047 

G 

ENG 

7 

20 

B 

3.30 

1.218 

2.12 

.041 

« 

20 

G 

2.45 

1.317 

B 

ENG 

9 

20 

B 

4.35 

1.040 

4.44 

<  .001 

««« 

20 

G 

2.45 

1.605 

B 

SWED 

9 

15 

B 

3.47 

1.685 

-3.15 

.004 

«« 

15 

G 

4.87 

0.352 

G 

.  435 

ENd. 

11 

20 

B 

4.00 

1.518 

2.92 

.006 

«« 

20 

G 

2.30 

2.296 

B 

n 

P 
o 
;o 
w 

CO 
CO 

W 
X- 
G 
> 

H 

?^ 
O 


Father's  role 
in  origin  of 
babies 


N.AM 

1 1 

15 

B 

15 

G 

AUS 

13 

20 

B 

20 

G 

ENG 

13 

20 

B 

90 
zu 

d 

N.AM 

13 

1  ^ 

T3 

17 

G 

ENG 

7 

20 

B 

20 

G 

ENG 

9 

20 

B 

20 

G 

SWED 

9 

15 

B 

1 5 

G 

ENG 

1 1 

20 

B 

20 

G 

XT    A  \M 

N.AM 

1 1 

15 

B 

1  c 

1 J 

G 

ENG 

13 

20 

B 

20 

G 

N.AM 

13 

16 

B 

17 

G 

FRir 


4.20 

1.373 

3.15 

.004 

2.27 

1.944 

4.80 

0.894 

3.25 

.002 

3.15 

2.084 

5.00 

0.000 

3.44 

.001 

J,0\J 

1   Q  1  Q 

4  R 1 

*T.O  1 

Z.  /  1 

ni  1 

3.35' 

2.090 

2.65 

1.565 

2.24 

.031 

1.55 

1.538 

4.20 

1.399 

2.63 

.012 

2.85 

1.814 

3.87 

1.767 

-2.15 

.040 

4.87 

0.352 

-4.40 

1.231 

2.21 

.033 

3.15 

2.207 ' 

4.47 

1.302 

2.20 

.037 

3.13 

1.959 

5.00 

0.000 

2.50 

.017 

3.95 

1.877 

4.94 

0.250 

2.79 

.009 

3.65 

1.835 

436 


TABLE  B.18  Significant  sex  differences  in  •identifying  birth  exif  scores 


Variable 

Country 

Age 

N 

Sex 

Mean 
score 

S.D. 

Birth  exit  , 

SWED 

5 

15 

B 

1.87 

1.407 

15 

G 

3.20 

0.941 

m 

AUS 

7 

20 

B. 

3.10 

0.788 

20 

G 

2.20 

1.436 

ENG 

9 

20 

B 

3.10 

1.021 

'20 

G 

2.10 

1.651 

N.AM 

9 

15 

B 

2.93 

1.100 

15 

G 

1.60 

1.502 

T'value 

-3,05 
2.46 
2.30 
2.77 


2  tail 
prob. . 

.005 
.019 
.027 
.010 


Signif. 


Sex 
bias 


B 
B 


o 

X 

o 


w 

X 
> 
H 

ac 


T  A  BLE  B.l  9  Significant  sex  differences  in  ^gestation  process  *  scores 


Variable 

Country 

Age 

N 

Sex 

Mean 
score 

S.Dj^k 

<  T-value 

2  tail 
prob. 

Signif. 

Sex 
bias 

Gestation 

AUS 

5 

20 

B 

1.45 

0.826. 

2.48 

.018 

process 

20 

G  ' 

0.90 

0.553 

B 

,ENG 

7 

20 
20 

B 

G 

2.50 
1.30 

1.192 
0.979 

3.48 

.001 

B 

N.AM 

7 

15 
15 

B 

G 

2.44 
1.36 

0.964 
0.633 

3.57 

.001 

*♦* 

B 

SWED 

7 

15 
15 

B 

G 

2.40 
3.20 

0.986 
0.775 

-2.47  . 

.020 

*  - 

G 

ENG 

9 

20 
20 

B 

G^\ 

3.65 
2.05 

0.875 
1.432 

4.26 

<  .001 

B 

AUS 

11 

20 
20 

B 

G 

3.85 
3.00 

0.^671 
1.170 

2.82 

.008 

B 

N.AM  . 

11 

15 
15 

B 

G 

4.47 
2.73 

0.516 
1.223 

5.06 

<  .001 

*** 

B 

AUS 

13 

20 
20 

B 

G 

4.10 
2.55 

0.641  « 
1.276 

4.85  , 

<  .001 

B 

ENG 

13 

20 
20 

B 

G 

3.70 
2.85 

1.174 
1.182 

2.28 

.028 

* 

B 

*N.AM 

13 

16 
17 

B 

G 

4.13 
3.29 

0.806  > 
1.213 

2.30 

.028 

» 

B 

ENG 

15 

20 
20 

B 

G 

4.30 
3.25 

0.801 
1.118 

3.41 

.002 

B  N 

TABLEB.20  Significant  sex  differences  in  'birth  necessity '  scores 


Variable 

Birth 
necessity 


ERIC 


Country 

Age 

N 

Sex 

Mean 
score 

S.R 

T'ValUe 

2  tail 
prob. 

Signif. 

Sex 
bias 

AUS 

7 

ZU  ' 

D 

U.ooV 

2.87 

.007 

20 

Q 

1 

1  .D  J 

U.O  /  J 

B 

BNG 

7 

20 

D 

fin 

i.o4 

.001 

20 

G 

1  .o\j 

1  1  Q/^ 

B 

SWED 

7 

1 5 

B 

1 .0  f 

u.y  /o 

— z.o  1 

.U14 

15 

G 

Cr 

ENG 

9 

20 

j> 

D 

u.yi  z 

z.  lo 

.036 

20 

G 

2.50 

B 

N.AM 

1 1 

1 5 

B 

J."  J 

n  700 

'3  C  Q 
J.JO 

.UUl 

4i  4i  4i 

15 

G 

2.87 

0.834 

B 

AUS 

13 

20 

B 

4.05 

0.887 

2.71 

.010 

** 

20 

G 

3.10 

1.284 

B 

N.AM 

13 

16 

B 

3.63 

0.719 

2.52 

.017 

* 

i 

17 

G 

3.00 

0.707 

B 

AUS  * 

15 

20 

B 

4.10 

0.553 

2.32 

.026 

* 

20 

G 

3.65 

0.671 

B 

N.AM 

15 

16 

B 

4.06 

0.112 

2.07 

.045 

* 

15 

G 

3.47 

\S34 

B  , 

n 
p 

o 

JO 

w 

03 
(/) 

W 
X 

c 
> 

H 

5 
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TABLE  B.21  Significant  sex  differences  in  the  *sex  determination  of  babies 'scores 


Variable 


Genetic 
detennination 
of  sex 


to 


Country 

Age 

TV 

Sex 

Mean 

S.D. 

T-value 

2  tail 

Signif 

Sex 

score 

prob. 

bias 

ENG 

5 

20 
20 

B 

G 

1.90 
0.30 

0.912 
0.801 

5.89 

<  .001 

B 

AUS 

7 

20 
20 

B 

G 

2.15 
1.05 

1.040 
1.050 

3.33 

.002 

B 

ENG 

7 

20 

B 

2.20 

1.436 

6.04 

<  .001 

It 

20 

G 

0.15 

0.489 

\ 

<  .ooK 

B 
B 

N.AM 

7 

16 
14 

B 

G 

2.44 
0.50 

1.153 
1.160 

4.58 

««« 

AUS 

9 

20 
20 

B 

G 

^-^75 
1.40 

1.517 
1.429  ' 

2.90 

.Q06 

B 

ENG 

I," 

9 

20 

B 

3.30 

1.261 

4.32 

<  .001 

20 

G 

rar 

r.959 

B 

N.AM 

9 

15 
15 

B 

G 

2.40 
0.67 

1.352 
1.234 

3.67 

.001 

B 

AUS 

11 

20 

B 

2.35 

1.725 

2.08 

.044 

* 

20 

G 

1.20 

1.765  . 

B 

ENG 

11 

20 
20 

B 

G 

3.95 
1.20 

0.945 
2.191 

5.15 

<  .001 

*** 

B 

N.AM 

11 

15 
15 

B 

G 

3.67 
1.47 

1.113 
Vl.685 

4.22 

<  .001 

*** 

B 

ERIC 
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Variable 

Country 

Age 

N 

Sex 

Mean 

S.D. 

T-value 

2  tail 

Signif 

5ejc 

score 

prob. 

bias 

AUS 

13 

20 

o 

1 .7  ZZ 

V.    .\J\J  1 

*** 

20 

G 

1.75 

2.124 

n 

90 
zu 

D 

1  0^9 
1 .5^  J  / 

1  ^ 

J.  1  0 

.UUJ 

20 

G 

2.05 

2.685 

B 

N.AM 

13 

16 

B 

4.50 

1.673 

3.20 

.003 

** 

n 

17 

G 

2.12 

2.497 

B 

ENG 

15 

20 

,B 

5.50 

1.573 

3.12 

.003 

-** 

20 

G 

3.20 

2.895 

B 

SWED 

15 

15 

B 

6.33 

1.113 

2.39 

.024 

* 

15 

G 

5.13 

.  1.598 

> 

B 

TABLE  B.22 

Significant  sex  differences  m  'knowledge  of  contraception*  scores 

Variable 

Country 

Age 

N 

Sex 

Mean 

S.D. 

T'Value 

2  f  fl// 

Signif 

score 

prob. 

Knowledge  of 

ENG 

9 

20 

2.15 

1.565 

-2.10 

.042 

* 

-  contraception 

20 

G 

3.65 

2.777 

G 

(highest  score) 

SWED 

11 

15 

B 

6.73 

0.458 

2.52 

.018 

* 

.  15 

G 

5.07 

2.520 

B 

V  44i 

SWED 

15 

15 

B 

7.00  , 

0.000 

2.65 

.013 

* 

15 

G 

6.67 

0.488 

B 

n 

*^ 
r 

w 
w 

•X 

c 
> 
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TABLE  B,23  Significant  sex  differences  in  knowledge  of  various  contraceptive  methods 
Variable 


Nothing  can 
be  done 

Abstention 
methods 


methods 

Surgical 
methods 

One-sex 
devices 


Both-sex 
devices 


Country 

Age 

N 

Sex 

Mean 
score 

S.D. 

T'valu^ 

2  tail 
prob. 

'  Sienif ' 

bias 

ENG 

9 

20 

B 

3.00 

0.470 

2.85 

.007 

'  «« 

20 

G 

0.00 

0.000 

! 

B 

AUS 

9 

20 

B 

0.20 

0.401 

—2.39 

'099 

20 

G 

0.55 

0.510 

G 

ENG 

11 

20 

B 

0.65 

0.587  ^ 

3.23 

.003 

«« 

20 

G 

0.15 

0.366 

B 

ENG 

^5 

20 

B 

0.05 

0.224 

-2.45 

.019 

• 

.20 

G 

0.40 

0.598 

G 

AUS 

15 

20 

B 

0.50 

0.889 

2.52 

1 .016 

« 

20 

G 

o.op 

0.000 

B 

ENG 

9 

20 

V  B 

0.10 

\J.D\JO 

.012 

20 

G 

0.45 

0.510 

c* 
\j 

AUS 

15 

20 

B 

0.15 

0.366 

—2.21 

20 

G 

0.50 

0.607 

G 

SWED 

15 

15 

B 

'0.00 

0.000 

—2.65 

.013 

* 

15 

G 

0.33 

0.488 

G 

AUS 

13 

20 

B 

1  1  /^c 

Z.O  / 

.007 

20 

G 

0.10 

0.447 

u 

D 

ENG 

15 

20 

B 

2.35 

1.040 

—2.32 

09^ 

« 

20 

G 

3.15 

1.137 

G 

SWED 

15 

15 

B 

4.33 

0.724 

3.71 

.001 

*** 

15 

G 

2.40 

1.882 

B 

> 

w 
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TABLE  B.24  Significant  sex  differences  in  'knowledge  of  abortion' scores 


Variable 

0 

Country 

Age 

N 

Sex 

Mean 
\Score 

S.D. 

T'value 

2  tail 
prob. 

Signif 

Sex 
bias 

Knowledge 
of  abortion 

ENG 

9 

20 
20 

B 

G 

1.65 
0.40 

1.755 
1.095 

2.70 

.010 

B 

N.AM 

9 

15 
15 

B 

G 

1.27 
0.27 

1.624 
0.594 

2.24 

.033 

« 

B 

SWED 

13 

15 
15 

B 

G 

3.80 
2.00 

0.775 
1.464 

4.21 

<  .001 

««« 

B 

SWED 

15 

15 
15 

B 

G 

3.33 
1.60 

1.234 
,  1.242 

3.83 

,001 

,««« 

B 

TABLE  B.25 

Significant  sex  differences  on  *Why  wear  clothes?' 

scores 

Variable 

Country 

Age 

N 

Sex 

Mean 

score 

S.D. 

T-value 

2  tail 
prob. 

Signif 

Sex 
bias 

'Why  wear 
clothes?' 

ENG 

7 

20 
20 

B 

G 

2.40 
1.90 

0.821 
0.447 

2.39 

.022 

B 

N.AM 

15 

16 
15 

B 

G 

4.56 
3.20 

1.315 
1.521 

2.67 

.012 

B 
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TABLE  B.26  Significant  sex  differences  in  re^ons  for  embarrassment  at  being  naked '  scores 


Variable 


Nakedness 
embarrassment 


--J 


ERLC 


Country 

Age 

N 

Sex 

Mean 
score 

S.D 

T'value 

2  tail 
prob. 

Signif 

Sex 
bias 

ENG 

.  5 

20 

B 

2.55 

0.945 

7.07 

<  .001 1 

«  «« 

20 

G 

0.50 

0.889 

f 

B 

N.AM 

5 

13 

B 

2.15 

1.068 

3.34 

f 

.003 

11 

G 

0.73 

1.009 

AUS 

7 

20 

B 

2.85 

0.933 

3.66 

.  V/V/  1 

««« 

f 

20 

G 

1.45 

1.432 

k 

ENG 

7 

20 

B 

2.65 

1.089 

5.22 

<  .001 

««« 

20 

G 

0.80 

1.152 

D 

N.AM 

7 

16 

B 

2.50 

1.033 

2.19 

.037 

« 

14 

G 

1.57 

1.284 

B 

SWED 

7 

15 

B 

1.47 

1.302 

-2.84 

.008 

«« 

15 

G 

2.80 

1.265 

G 

iAUS 

9 

20 

B 

3.40 

0.754 

2.84 

.007 

«« 

V 

20 

cm 

2.30 

1.559 

B 

^NG 

9 

20 

B 

3.55 

0.945 

3.90 

<  .001 

««« 

20 

G 

1.95 

1.574 

B 

15 

B 

3.33 

1.113 

2.97 

.006 

«« 

15 

G 

2.07 

1.223 

B 

AUS 

11 

20 

B 

4.20 

.002 

20 

G 

2.80 

1.673 

B 

(cont. 
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C    Table  B.26  (cont.  . .) 

00    . 


n 

X 

r 
o 

W 

w 

X 
C 
> 

r 

H 
X 

5 
5 
o 


V/iTi/shlp  f^ntirfhro 

 ^  

A7 
iV 

AiBati 

c  n 

T-value 

pTob. 

Signif. 

5« 
Ola  J 

ENG 

11 

20 

B 

4.10 

1.334 

3.70 

.001 

*** 

20 

G 

2.30 

1.720 

B 

N.AM 

11 

15 

B 

4.07 

0.799 

2.80 

.009 

** 

15 

G 

2.87 

1.457 

B 

AUS 

13 

20 

B 

3.85 

1.089 

2.60 

.013 

* 

20 

G 

2.65^ 

1.755 

B 

ENG 

13 

20 

B 

4.00 

0.795 

2.04 

.048 

* 

20 

G 

3.35 

1.182 

> 

B 

N  AM 

1 A 

10 

D 

/\  rk  o  1 

3.01 

.005 

17 

G 

3.18 

0.951 

B 

ENG 

15 

20 

B 

4.20 

0.768 

2.33 

.025 

* 

20 

G 

3.50 

1.100 

B 

N.AM 

15 

16 

B 

4.13 

0.719 

2.15 

.040 

* 

15 

G 

2.93 

2.086 

B 

> 


ERIC 
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TABLE  B.27  Significant  sex  differences  in  ^understanding  sexual  vocabulary  * scores 


4^ 


Variable 

Age 

iV 

oex 

Mean 

S.D. 

T'value 

2  tail 

Signif. 

Sex 

score 

prob. 

bias 

Meaning  of 

1 

20 

B 

2.15 

1.040 

-2.18 

.035 

* 

pregnancy 

/-» 

2.80 

0.834 

G 

Meaning  of 

AUS 

9 

20 

B 

1.25 

0.444 

2.5;?  0 

.016 

* 

conception 

20 

G 

1.00 

0.000 

B 

SWED 

9 

15 

B 

1.20 

1.146 

-2.45 

.021 

15 

G 

2.47 

1.642 

G 

AUS 

11 

20 

B 

1.50 

0.761 

2.03 

.050 

* 

20 

G 

1.10 

^  0.447 

B 

N.AM 

11 

15 

1.53 

0.915 

2.26 

.032 

* 

15 

G 

1.00 

0.000 

B 

SWED 

11 

15 

B 

2.93 

0.884 

-2.07 

.047 

* 

15 

G 

3.67 

1.047 

G 

ENG 

13 

20 

B 

1.80 

1.056 

3.11 

.004 

20 

G 

1.05 

0.224 

B 

G 

SWED 

13 

15 

1  c 
1 3 

B 

2180 
i.80 

1.207 
0.41^ 

-3.03 

.005 

Mssnins  of 

kj  TV  d  U 

1  c 

1  J 

B 

4.00 

0.000 

2.75 

.010 

stripping 

15 

G 

3.27 

1.033 

B 

> 

Meaning  of 

ENG 

9 

20 

B 

2.00 

1.214 

2.26 

.029 

* 

w 

rape 

20 

G 

1.25 

^0.851 

B 

O 

(cont. . .) 
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t    Table  B.27  {cont. . .) 


Variable  Country       Age       N  Sex 


Meaning  of 

N.AM  , 

11 

15 

B 

rape  (cont.) 

15 

G 

AUS 

13 

20 

B 

20 

G 

ENG 

13 

20 

B 

20 

G 

XT    A  \M 

N.AM 

1  J 

1 

D 

1  7 
1  / 

vJ 

A  f 

1  C 
1  J 

zu 

T> 
D 

20 

G 

ENG 

15 

20 

B 

20 

G 

N.AM 

15 

16 

B 

15 

G 

Meaning  of 

ENG 

9 

20 

B 

VD 

20 

G 

AUS 

15 

20 

B 

20 

G 

Meaning  of 

SWED 

13 

15 

B 

puberty 

15 

a 

 ;   r  . 

Mean         S.D.         T-value        2  tail       Signif.      Sex  ' 
score  prob.  bias  § 

2.05  <650     *  ^ 

'  B  w 

5.20  <  .001  c 

2.17  .036  H 

B  5 

3.43-  .002  ^ 

j        ^  2 

5.88  <0.001  O 

I  B 

3.05  .004 

B 

3.69  .001 

B 

2.34  .025     *  ° 

B 

2.53  .016  ♦ 

-3.18  .004  *♦ 


3.33 

0.900 

2.60 

1.056 

4.90 

1.021 

3.30 

0.923 

4.35 

1.226 

J.OU 

fi  Q4n 

A  Q  1 

1  on  A. 
1  .Z  /o 

J.J  3 

1 . 1 

J  .tu 

VJ.OO  J 

4.10 

0.447 

4  7S 

1.070 

3.90 

0.641 

4.94 

4.124 

3.80 

0.414 

1.10 

0.308 

0.85 

0.366 

3.30 

0.470 

2.75 

J? 

0.851 

2.93 

0.258 

3.40  > 

0.507 

44 


Meaning  of 

hNG  ^ 

9 

20 

B 

c 

N  AM 

1  0 

D 
D 

1 7 

• 

Meaning  of 

hNG 

13 

20 

B 

c  on  trn  c  cp  tio  n 

20 

G 

ENG 

15 

20 

B 

90 

vJ 

SWED 

15 

15 

Q 

15 

G 

local  oi 

AUS 

9 

20 

B 

vocdouiary 

20 

G 

hNG 

9 

20 

B 

20 

G 

ENG 

13 

20 

B 

/ 

20 

G 

AUS 

13 

20 

B 

20  ' 

vG 

AUS 

15 

20 

B 

20 

G 

1.20  0.410         2.18  .036     *  "^^^^s^ 

1.00  0.000  B 

3.25  0.577         2.92  .006 

2.59  0.712  B 

2.50  1.469         2.35  .024  • 

1.55  1.050  B 

3.45  0.999       -2.18  .035  • 

3.95  0.224  G 

3.00  '  0.926       -~2.20  .036  • 

3.60  0.507  ^  G 

16.90  2.634         2.18  .035  '  • 

15.15  2.434  ^  B 

15.75  1.713         2.31  .026  * 

13.50  4.007  B 

28.20  5.550         2.39  ..022  * 

24.40  4.430  B 

27.35  4.133         2.93  .006  *• 

23.05  5.094  B 

33.95  2.625         2.11  .041  • 

3L95  3.316  ^  B 

> 

w 
o 
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Appendix  C :  Bioldgical  criteria 


Statements  A  to  H  were  used  as  the  basis  for  constructing  'biological 
realism'  scales.  These  statements  were  adapted  from  textbooks  on 
human  biology  and  checked  for  accuracy  by  qualified  biologists. 

A  Ageing  (chapter  4) 

The  life  of  a  human  being  starts  with  a  collection  of  cells  which  develop 
the  ability  to  work  together  as  a  co-ordinated  whole.  It  ends  when  the 
cells  lose  this  ability  and  work  in  isolation  from  each  other. 

A  normal  organism  in  the  active  state  effects  repairs  so  that  it  can 
sustain  a  series  of  injuries  over  a  span  of  time,  which  would,  if  occurring 
simultaneously,  have  caused  death. 

Any  operating  organism  must  inevitably  become  impaired  by  use 
and  accident.  The  gradual  accumulation  of  defects  constitutesj&t4^e 
or  senescence.  As  these  become  more  numerous,  homeostatic  mechan- 
isms progressively  deteriorate  and  the  probability  of  death  increases. 
The  defects  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Some  biologists  consider  that  the  concept^ f  ^wearing  out'  is  inappro- 
priately borrowed  from  static  man-made  machines  and  that  they  should 
not  be  applied  to  self-replacing  living  systems.  However,  environmental 
stress  (i.e.  wear)  can  be  a  contributory  cause  of  senescence,  as  also  can 
abuse  of  the  organism  (by  over-exertion,  drugs,  over-eating  or  poor 
diet). 

Whatever  the  basis  of  senescence'  may  be,  it  is  a  necessary  and  inevi- 
table stage  in  the  human  species,  prior  to  death  in  which  heritable 
factors  (racial  and  individual)  play  a  large  part. 

Declining  powers  in  old  age  are  due  partly  to  ineversible  changes  in 
the  body,  as  when  the  walls  of  the  arteries  become  hardened  and  the 
flow  of  blood  is  thus  restricted. 
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The  decline  is  also  partly  due  to  less  efficient  adjustment  to  changes 
required,  such  as  temperature,  oxygen  supply  and  in  resisting  disease  or 
poisons.  For  example,  digestion  is  impaired:  there  is  less  hydrochloric 
acid,  trypsin  and  pepsin  in  the  stomach.  Temperature  control  is  poor, 
due  to  pdbrer  circulation,  and  keeping  warm  becomes  a  problem.  Cal- 
cium is  deposited  in  arteries  and  cartilage,  leading  to  arteriosclerosis, 
so  that  less  oxygen  is  available  to  the  muscles.  Bones,  on  the  other 
hand,  become  decalcified  and  fracture  more  easily.  Elasticity  of  tissue 
decreases,  so  that  wrinkles  are  produced  as  a  visible  sign  of  ageing. 
(Sources:  Young,  J.Z.  (t971)  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Man. 
Oxforcf:  Clarendon  Ftqss; Nuffield  School  Science,  vol.  3  (1974).) 


B  Pubertal  differences  between  male  and  female  (chapter  9) 

Definition:  Puberty  is  the, age  at  which  the  sexual  organs  in  the  male 
and  female  mature,  and  reproductive  functions  may  commence. 

Girls  Boys 
Primary  sex  characteristics 
Those  characteristics  considered 
to  be  of  primary  importance  for 

the  reproduction  of  the  species  ' 
menstruates  usually  monthly      penis  and  testicles  grow  larger 
breasts  enlarge  testicles  become  permanently 

descended 

release  of  eggs  from  ovaries        sperm  produced  in  testicles  ' 

seminal  emission  or  wet  dreams, 
i.e.  release  of  sperm  occurs 
during  sleep 

Secondary  sex  characteristics  ^ 
Those  characteristics  associated 
with  yet  not  considered  to  be 
essential  to  the  primary  sex 
characteristics 

growth  of  pubic  hair  and 
under-arm  hair 

general  rounding  of 

contours  of  body 
possible  blushing  and 

feelings  of  embarrassment 


growth  of  pubic  hair,  under-arm  hair, 

facial  and  chest  hair,  i.e.  on  chin 

and  upper  lip 
voice  deepens,  vocal  cords  lengthen, 

'Adam's  Apple'  begins  to  grow 
possible  blushing  and  feelings  of 

embarrassment 
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C  Conception  (chapter  10) 

These  statements  seek  to  describe  in  simple  terms 

1  The  male  reproductive  system. 

2  The  female  reproductive  system  and  female  cycle.  ^ 

3  The  processes  of  intercourse,  fertilisation  and  pregnancy. 

1  Male  reproductive  system 

1  The  sperm-producing  organs  or  testes  are  located  in  the  scrotum. 

2  Within  the  testes  sperm  cells  develop  in  a  series  of  highly  coiled 
tubes  and  are  then  t^sported  to  another  part  of  the  testes  for  storage. 

3  Accessory  structures  of  the  testes,  the  prostate  gland  and  seminal 
vesicles  produce  the  components  which,  with  sperm,  make  up  semen. 

4  The  average  human  male  produces  millions  of  sperm  compared  with 
each  e^g  produced  by  this  average  human  female. 

5  If  sperm  are  not  discharged  along  the  sperm  duct  and  urethra  they 
gradually  die  and  are  disposed  of  by  ce|tain  testicular  tissue. 

2  Female  reproductive  syhem  and  female  cycle 

1  The  egg-producing  organs  or  ovaries  are  located  deep  in  the  female 
body  in  contrast  to  the  male  organs. 

2  Each  egg  develops  in  a  tiny  sac-like  structure  called  a  follicle.  As  the 
follicle  grows  it  becomes  filled  with  fluid. 

3  When  the  egg  is  ripe,  that  is,  has  developed  sufficiently  as  to  be 
almost  ready  for  fertilisation,  the  follicle  ruptures  near  the  surface  of 
the  ovary  and  the  tiny  egg  is  carried  out  with  the  fluid.  The  release  of  ^ 
the  egg  is  called  ovulation.  This  normally  occurs  monthly. 

4  After  leaving  the  ovary  the  egg  is  drawn  into  the  widened  funnel  of 
the  oviduct  which  leads  into  the  thick  walled  muscular  organ  called  the 
uterus. 

5  Prior  to  ovulation  the  uterus  is  small  with  thick  tissues  and  few  blood 
vessels.  After  ovulation  the  uterus  enlarges,  the  inner  wall  becomes 
thick,  soft  and  moist  with  fluid  and  the  blood  supply  is  greatly  increased.* 

6  When  a  fertilised  egg  enters  the  uterus  it  normally  lodges  in  the  soft 
uterine  tissues  and  starts  to  develop.  If  after  ovulation  an  unfertilised 
egg  enters  the  uterus  it  does  not  become  implanted  in  the  .tissues  and 
usually  the  inner  lining  of  the  uterus  breaks  down  and  along  with  the 
unfertilised  egg  is  passed  out  of  the  body  via  the  vagina.  The  breakdown 
and  discharge  of  this  uterine  tissue  is  the  process  known  as  menstruation. 

7  After  menstruation  a  new  ovarian  follicle  begins  to  m,ature.  The 
uterus  is  again  prepared  for  the  possible  entry  of  a  fertilised  egg  and 
the  reproductive  cycle  is  repeated. 
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3  Intercourse,  fertilisation  and  pregnancy 

(a)  Intercourse 

1  When  the  male  becomes  sufTiciently  sexually  aroused  through  visual, 
tactile,  auditory,  olfactory  and/or  taste  stimuli,  or  mental  images  such 
as  fantasy,  the  penis  becomes  enlarged  and  erect  through  the  increased 
pressure  of  blood  in  the  penis. 

2  If  the  stiffened  penis  is  inserted  into  the  female  vagina,  stimulated 
by  rhythmic  to-and-fro  movements,  ejaculation  usually  occurs.  Ejacu- 
lation is  the  release  of  sperm  and  fluid  which  provides  the  medium  for 
transporting  the  sperm. 

(b)  Fertilisation  and  pregnancy 

1  Sperm  are  released  from  the  penis  near  the  cervix  or  the  small  narrow 
neck  of  the  uterus. 

2  fey  a  lashing  of  their  tails  the  sperm  becomes  sufficiently  mobile  to 
move  into  the  fallopian  tul^  or  oviduct.  Sperm  can  live  for  up  to  48 
hours. 

3  If  a  mature  egg  is  present,  the  sperm  head  enters  the  egg  and  the 
tail  drops  off.  The  nuclei  of  sperm  and  egg  fuse.  This  process  is  called 
fertilisation.  The  fertilised  egg  is  able  to  move  to  and  implant  itself  in 
the  thickened  wall  of  the  uterus.  This  process  is  the  beginning  of 
pregnancy  and  there  is  a  temporary  interruption  of  the  female  menstrual 
cycle.  ' 

4  Pregnancy  normally  lasts  about  280  days.  The  embryo  develops 
with  the  umbilical  cord  leading  from  the  embryo's  digestive  tract  to 
the  placenta,  which  is  a  piece  of  tissue  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
uterus.  In  the  placenta  exchange  of  nutrients,  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide 
and  dissolved  waste  materials  occur.  Normally  there  is  no  direct  flow 
of  blood  between  mother  and  embryo.  The  embryo  develops  human 
features  and  before  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy  the  baby!s  head  is 
usually  turned  down  towards  the  opening  of  the  uterus.  • 

D  Gestation:  Development  in  pregnancy  (chapter  11) 
This  statement  seeks  to  clarify  in  simple  terms 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  baby's  growth  during  pregnancy 

(2)  The  baby's  physical  connection  with  the  mother 

1  The  nature  o f  gro  wth 

After  conception  the  fertilised  egg  moves  down  the  fallopian  tube  on 
its  way  to  attaching  itself  to  die  womb.  During  this  time  it  divides 
into  two  cells,  then  into  four  and  farther  ceU  division  increasing  the 
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complexity  of  the  embryo.  At  birth  the  baby  iS^omposed  of  about 
200  million  cells. 

After  a  /ew  days  the  attachment  of  the  embryo  to  the  wail  of  the 
uterus  occurs.  The  uterus  lining  has  been  prepared  by  thickening  and 
an  enriched  supply  of  blood  vessels  and  glands.  The  part  to  which  the 
embryo  becomes  attached  is  called  the  placenta.  Gradually  a  sac  forms 
rather  like  a  balloon  filled  with  fluid,  which  protects  the  embryp,  and 
an  umbilical  cord  develops  from  the  embryo's  digestive  tract  to  the 
placenta. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  month  development  has  been  rapid  —  the 
embryo  is  now  10,000  times  larger  than  the  fertilised  egg.  The  embryo 
has  a  rudimentary  brain,  liver,  kidneys  and  digestive  tract  and  a  simple 
heart.  The  umbilical  cord  has  begun  to  grow. 

During  the  second  month  bone  cells  appear  and  all  the  organs  of  a 
human  have  developed,  in  rudimentary  form.  This  essential  completion 
of  the  body  pattern  is  used  to  mark  the  change  from  an  embryo  to  a 
foetus. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  month  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  foetus'  sex. 
It  can  kick,  swallow  and  may  breathe  some  of  the  amniotic  fluid  sur- 
rounding. In  so  doing  it  cannot  chok^e  for  it  is  merely  practice  for 
breathing,  since  the  foetus  does  not  rely  on  breathing  for  its  supply 
of  oxygen.  , 

In  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  months  there  is  considerable  increase 
in  size  and  solidity:  The  foetus  is  supported  by  the  growth  of  more 
bone.  A  pattern  of  waking  and  sleeping  develops. 

By  the  seventh  month  development  is  normally  sufficient  to  enable 
the  baby  to  live  if  bom. 

2  The  physical  connection  between  foetus  and  mother 

The  placenta  is  the  mass  of  tiny  blood  vessels  and  tissues  attached  to 
part  of  the  lining  of  the  uterus.  It  is  linked  to  the  growing  foetus  by 
means  of  the  umbilical  cord  joined  to  the  baby's  digestive  tract  (through 
the  navel).  Through  this  supplies  of  oxygen  and  nutrients  are  received  and 
carbon  dioxide  and  dissolved  waste  materials  are  expelled,  both  necess- 
ary for  the  existence  and  growth  of  the  baby.  ^ 

The  umbilical  cord  is  kept  sufficiently  still ^to  remain  unknotted  by 
the  flow  of  the  baby's  blood  through  the  cord.  The  mother  and  baby 
have  separate  unconnected  blood  streams,  yet  close  enough  to  exchange 
-  contents  through  the  process  of  diffusion. 
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E  Childbirth  (chapter  11) 
1  Pregnancy 

1  Pregnancy  or  the  duration  of  internal  development  normally;,  lasts 
about  280  days. 

2  By  the  ninth  month  the  baby  is  able  to  support  itself  outside  the 
special  environment  of  the  womb  and  he/she  begins  to  outgrow  it.  Its 
head  is  usually  tu,med  down  toward  the  opening  dfthe  uterus. 

2  ChUdbirth 

1  Childbirth  begins  when  the  muscll  layers  of  the  uterus,  initiated 
hormonaUy,  start  to  contract  and  relax.  These  actions  are  known  as 
labour.  Initially,  muscular  activity  of  the  uterus  is  strong  enough  to 
move  the  baby  slowly  toward  the  vagina. 

2  Usually  the  fluid-filled  sac,  the  amnion,  surrounding  the  baby  breaks 
and  releases  the  fluid  content.  This  is  a  sign  that  labour  has  started. 

3  When  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  becomes  stronger  and  more 
frequent,  the  baby  is  pushed  through  the  vagina  into  the  outer  world. 
Thus  the  baby  moves  from  an  aquatic  environment  to  a  dry  environment. 
The  umbilical  cord  is  cut  and  tied. 


3  Afterbirth 

;1  After  the  birth  of  a  baby,  the  muscle  action  of  the  uterus  continues 
until  it  expels  the  placenta,  commonly  called  'the  afterbirth'. 

F  The  genetic  determination  of  sex  (chapter  12) 

(1)  4Jumans  have  23  pairs  of  (or  46)  chromosomes  in  the  nuclei  of 
their 'body  cells.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  the  gametes,  that  is,  the  egg 
in  the  female  and  the  sperm  in  the  male.  Gametes  have  23  single  chromo- 
somes  in  their  nuclei,  one  from  each  pair.  DNA  is  the  chemical  part  of 
chromosomes  from  which  inherited  characteristics  are  built  up. 

(2)  When  an  egg  containing  a  set  of  23  chromosomes  fuses  with  a 
sperm  containing  another  set  of  23  chromosomes,  the  resulting  cell  is 
now  diploid  and  has  46  chromosomes,  that  is  23  pairs.  One  ()air  of  these 
23  pairs  determine  the  sex  of  the  foetus. 

(3)  All  female  ova  or  eggs  carry  a  chromosome  which  is  called  X.  ^alf 
of  the  male  sperm  carry  a  chromosome  which  is  called  X  and  half  carry 
a  chromosome  which  is  d^ed  Y.  When  an  egg  with  its  X  chromosome 
is  fertilised  by  a,  sperm  bearing  a  Y  chromosome,  the  baby  is  male  — 
XY.  When  an  egg  with  its  X  chromosome  is  fertilised  by  a  sperm  bear- 
ing an  X  chromosome,  the  baby  is  female  —  XX. 
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(4)  Twins  or  multiple  births  may  be  in  various  forms: 

(i)  Identical  twins  result  from  a  separation  of  a  single  fertilised 
egg  into  2  parts  which  then  develop  separately.  They  have 
identical  genetic  material  and  are  of  same  sex  and  similar 
appeacaftee.  ' 

(ii)  Fraternal  twins  are  the  result  of  2  eggs  being  released,  both 
being  fertilised.  The  embryos  usually  have  separate  placentas 
and  are  no  more  alike  than  any  other  2  children  of  the  same 
parents. 

(iii)  Triplets  and  Quadruplets  are  usually  due  to  3  or  4  separate 
eggs,  each  of  which  is  fertilised,  but  may  be  identical  due  to 

^arly  splitting  of  the  egg  followed  by  further  splitting. 

G  Contraception  (chapter  13) 

This  is  the  use  of  adaptive  behaviour,  equipment  or  chemicals  to  pre- 
vent conception. 

Adaptive  behaviour  by  abstention,  withdrawal  or  use  of  safe  periods 
is  used  to  avoid  the  male  sperm  and  female  egg  conjoining. 

Equipment,  such  as  the  condom  or  the  cap  and  an  intrauterine 
device,  is  lised  to  place  an  artificial  barrier  between  the  male  sperm  and 
the  female  or,  in  the  case  of  the  lUD,  making  the  embryo  less  likely  to 
implant  within  the  uterus. 

Chemicals  include  the  use  of  the  pill  designed  to  prevent  ovulation 
and/or  to  affect  the  growth  of  the  uterus  lining  making  the  embryo  less 
likely  to  implant  in  the  uterus.  Spermicides  (foam,  jellies,  creams)  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  a  cap  (or  diaphragm)  are  used  to  kill  the  sperm 
before  it  reaches  the  female  egg. 

Two  further  methods  of  birth  control  are  sterilisation  of  either  the  man 
or  woman,  and  induced  abortion  (although  technically  it  may  be  argued 
that^^jince  abortion  occurs  after  conception  it  is  not  strictly  *birth 
control').       /  ^ 

Sterilisation  of  the  woman  may  be  by  ovariectomy  (i.e.  the  removal 
of  the  ovaries)  or  by  tubal  ligation,  which  is  the  cutting  and  tying  of  the 
fallopian  tubes.  It  may  also  be  by  hysterectomy,  the  removal  of  the 
uterus.  Sterilisation  of  the  man  can  be  by  castration,  the  removal  of 
his  testes,  but  the  less  drastic  vasectomy  is  most  used,  where  the  vas 
deferens  is  clamped  or  tied.  This  is  the  removal  of  that  part  of  the  tube 
by  whicl^sperm  leaves  the  testes,  by  cutting  and  tying  its  ends,  prevent- 
ing the  sperm  from  leaving  the  testes. 

Abortion  may  be  'natural'  or  'induced'.  It  is  the  termination  or  ending 
of  a  pregnancy  before  full  term,  rendering  the  embryo  or  foertus  unable 
to  function  outside  the  mother's  body.  ^.^^  / 
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Natural  abortion  appears  to  be  a  safeguard  against  the  production  of 
abnormal  offspring  and  is  often  called  a  ^miscarriage'.  It  may  be  due 
to  imbalance  of  hormones,  injury  to  the  mother  or  toxic  substances 
produced  by  infection  or  drugs. 

Induced  abortion  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  terminate  a  pregnancy 
by  artificially  causing  injury  or  toxic  conditions  or  by  an  operation 
performed  through  the  vagina  which  removes  the  embryo  ot  foetus. 
This  may  be  done  by  scraping  or  Vacuuming'  the  womb.  Normally  this 
is  done  within  the  first  three  months  of  a  pregnancy  but  in  unusual 
circumstances  the  law  in  some  countries  allows  termination  up  to  28 
weeks  (just  over  6  months  or  two-thirds  of  a  full  term). 

Adoption  once  a  child  has  been  bom,  is  the  act  of  transferring  all 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  parenthood  from  the  natural  parent(s) 
to  the  adoptive  parents(s). 

4 

H  Sexual  vocabulary  definitions  (chapter  16) 

Pregnancy       the  physical  state  of  a  woman  carrying  an  emlfryo, 
foetus  or  baby.  It  is  the  growth  period  during  wKich 
this  occurs. 

Conception     the  act  of  successful  fertilisation  of  the  female  egg  by 
the  male  sperm  including  the  implantation  of  the 
fertilised  egg  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus. 
Rooting         a  slang  term  for  sexual  intercourse  (Australia  only). 
Stripping        the  act  of  removing  a  covering  completely  such  as  a 

layer  of  paint  or  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Sexually  it  refers  to 
either  the  removing  of  clothes  provocatively,  or  the 
forcible  removing  of  clothes  for  sexual  stimulation  or 
the  act  of  sex. 

seizure  by  violence.  Sexually  its  meaning  is  to  attack  a 
person  for  the  purpose  of  sexual  intercourse  against  that 
person's  will.  It  may  occur  by  a  man  raping  a  woman,  a 
woman  raping  a  man,  male  with  male,  female  with 
female,  or  an  act  perpetrated  on  children.  Stripping, 
beating,  injury  or  murder  are  not  necessary  ingredients 
of  rape. 

general  term  for  those  diseases  which,  as  a  rule,  result 
from  sexual  intercourse  with  an  infected  person. 
Infection  may  occur  from  infected  sources  by  other 
than  sexual  activity  but  rarely  so,  Except  in  the  case  of 
syphilis,  which  may  be  congenital.  The  two  most 
commonly  known  to  the  public  are  gonorrhoea,  the 
most  common;  and  syphilis,  less  common  but  most 
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serious.  The  symptortis  are  usually  irritation  of  the  skin 
on  or  around  the  sexual  organs  or  discharge  from  the  sex 
organs. 

Uterus  or       female  organ  of  muscles  elastic  in  nature,  provided  to 
womb  accommodate  the  embryo  or  foetus  during  pregnancy, 

stretching  as  the  baby  grows.  The  cervix  is  the  neck  of 

the  uterus  jutting  down  into  the  vagina. 
Puberty         the  age  or  period  of  growth  at  which  the  sex  organs  in 

both  male  and  female  mature  to  make  reproduction 

possible. 

Virgin  a  man  or  woman  who  has  not  had  sexual  intercourse 

(retained  chastity  or  not  had  carnal  knowledge).  A 
broader  meaning  is  one  who  is  pure  or  inexperienced  in 
a  particular  area  (as  in  virgin  land,  or  virgin  soldier,  i.e. 
inexperienced  in  battle).  Its  most  popular  association  is 
religious,  i.e.  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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Three-way  analyses  of  variance  were  applied  to  data  which  clearly 
scaled,  the  variables  including  2(sex)  X  6 (age-year)  X  4(country),  and 
4  (father's  occupation)  X  6  (age-year)  X  4 (country).  In  one  item,  'The 
Causes  of  Ageing',  only  three  countries'  results  were  analysed  —  Australia, 
England  and  North  America. 

In  all  tables  in  this  appendix  *  =  p  <  .05;  **  =  p  <  .01;  =  p  < 
.001;  and  NS==  Not  Significant.  ,  < 


results 
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TABLE  D.l  Main  effects  of  sex  (2) 


Variable 

d.f 

Me^n  squares 

F 

n 

r 

Si£fi  ificufi 

CBUses  of  ageing 

216.64 

174.94 

.001 

««« 

jjest  tunc  to  ht,  auve 

1.12 

2.46 

.117 

NS 

Why  people  marry 

0.05 

0.05 

.817 

NS 

5>ex  differences:  newborn 

,7.66 

"  4.03 

.045 

« 

Sex  differences:  pubertal 

3.77 

1.90 

.169 

NS 

Origin  of  babies 

1.95 

2.41 

.121 

NS 

Mother's  procreative  role 

[ 

94.73 

50.27 

.001 

*** 

Father's  procreative  role 

25.66 

15.06 

.001 

««« 

The  birth  exit 

1 

2.34 

2.19 

.139 

NS 

Gestation  process  w 

1 

84.83 

84.18 

.001 

«*« 

Birth  necessity 

12.33 

14.98 

.001 

««« 

Genetic  determination  of  sex 

[ 

363.03 

133.34 

.001 

««« 

Contraceptive  knowledge 

2.00 

0.58 

.446 

NS 

Abortion  knowledge 

0.14 

0.34 

.561  « 

NS 

Why  wear  clothes 

4.20 

3.27 

.071 

NS 

Why  embarrassment 

174.09 

119.31 

.001 

Sexual  vocabulary:  to^s 

140.05 

12.08 

.001 

Piagetian  items:  totals 

194.60 

52.92 

.001 

««« 

Biological  Realism  :  totals 

405.69 

33.29 

.001 

««« 
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TABLE  D.2  Main  effects  of  age-year  (6) 


Variable  ^y;  < 


Causes  of  ageing  5 

Best  time  to  be. alive  5 

Why  people  marry  5 

Sex  differences:  newborn  5 

Sex  differences:  pubertal  5 

Origin  of  babies  5 

Mother's  procreative  role  5  , 

Father's-procreative  role  5 

The  birt^i  exit  ,  5 

Gestation  process  5 

Birtli  necessity  5 

Genetic  determination  of  sex  5 

Contraceptive  knowledge  5 

Abortion  knowledge  5 

Why  wear  clothes  5 

Why  embarrassment  5 

Sexual  vocabulary:  totals  5 

Piagetian  items:  totals  5 

Biological  Realism:  totals  5 


Mean  squares  F  p 


Significance 


84.60 

.68.32 

.001 

«  «« 

82.78 

180.25 

.001 

'«  «« 

113.60  J 

121.34 

.001 

««« 

287.85 

151.68 

.001 

«  «« 

210.51 

106.10 

.001 

««* 

229.67  , 

282.83 

.001 

««* 

115.88 

61.49 

.001  , 

««« 

9  1  d  d/^ 

Z  1  'f.'fO 

125.88 

.001 

*  in*! 

72.27 

67.77 

.001 

121.45 

120.50 

.001 

««« 

68.70 

83.49 

.001 

««« 

323.62 

118.86 

.001 

**« 

714.65 

207.96 

.061 

««« 

270.82 

672.70 

.001 

««« 

'   82.50  « 

64.35 

.001 

««« 

125.15 

85.79 

.001 

««« 

2355.73 

31.61 

.001 

>»  «« 

1635.28 

444.73 

.001 

«  «« 

4692.80 

385.09 

.001 

«  «« 

H 
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TABLE  D3  Main  effects  of  country  (4)      .  g 

 '.  :   ^   W 


Variable^  , 

d.f. 

Mean  squares 

F 

P 

Significance 

Causes  of  ageing  - 

2 

o0.24 

0.19 

.825 

NS 

Best  time  to  be  alive 

3  1 

4.31 

9.37  . 

.  .001 

***  * 

Why  people  marry 

3 

19.03 

20.43 

.001 

*** 

Sex  differences:  newborn 

3 

14.13 

7.45 

.001 

*** 

Sex  differences:  pubertal 

3 

4.79 

2.42 

.065 

NS 

Origin  of  babies 

3 

11.89 

f4.64 

.001 

IVlLIUlCl  a  prLlcrcallvc  1  LUC 

3 

99  Q9 

12.16 

.001 

Father's  procreative  role 

3 

27.52 

16.15 

.001 

The  birth  exit 

'  3 

5.52 

.  5.17 

^1 

Gestation  process 

3 

9.96 

9.88 

.001 

Birth  necessity 

3 

0.04 

0.05 

n  oz* 

.986 

NS 

Genetic  detennination  of  sex 

3 

38.63 

o  14.19 

.001 

*** 

Contraceptive  knowledge 

3 

66.88 

19.46  ^ 

.001 

*** 

Abortion  knowledge 

3 

6.30 

«  15.65 

.001 

*** 

Why  wear  clothes 

3 

16.94 

13.21 

.001 

*** 

Why  embarrassment 

3 

0.55 

0.37 

,772 

NS 

Sexual  vocabulary :  totals 

3 

143.75 

12.40 

.001 

*** 

Piagetian  items:  totals 

3 

8.31 

2.26 

.080 

NS 

Biological  Realism:  totals 

3 

140.84 

11.56 

.001 

*** 

^1  b  ± 
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TABLE  I) A  Main  effects  of  socio-economic 


a./. 

Causes  of  ageing  o 

3 

Best  time  to  be  alive 

3 

Why  people  marry 

^  3 

Sex  differences: ^newborn 

3 

Sex  differences:  pubertal 

3  ./ 

Origin  of  babies 

'     3  .  ' 

Mother's  procreative  role 

3 

Father's  procreative  role 

c3 

The  birth  exit  „ 

3 

Gestation  process 

3 

Birth  necessity 

3 

Genetic  determination  of  sex 

3 

Contraceptive  knowledge 

"    3  V 

Abortion  knowledge 

3 

Why  wear  clothes 

3 

Why  embarrassment 

3 

Sexual  vocabulary :  , totals 
Piagetian  items:  totals 
Biological  Realism:  totals 


3 
3 
3 


status  as  assessed  byjather*s  occupation  (4) 


Mean  squares 

F 

P 

1.84 

1  1  9 

3.18 

7  0/^ 

nn  1 

0.33 

.oUD 

5.50 

.U  JO 

2.07 

2.23 

0  70 

1.43 

0  ^7 

6.92 

3,88 

.009 

0.74  . 

0,67 

,574 

0.69 

U.JO 

•  /CO  c 

U.D  x 

.674 

1.80 

.oou 

9.76 

2.87 

.036' 

0.36 

0.91  ^ 

.433 

0.88 

0.67 

.568 

0.98 

0.58 

.631 

32.56 

2.81 

.039 

5.27 

1.28 

.279 

27.06 

1.99 

.113 
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T  ABtE  D.5  Two-way  interactions  between  sex  and  age-year  (2  x  6) 

Variable 

d.f. 

Mean  squares 

F 

P 

Significance 

c 

fit  9^ 

5.05 

.001 

OCoi  llJIiC  %\J  UC  OliVC 

J 

1  1  4 

2.48 

.030 

Wfiv  nponl^  tnaTTV 

5 

OH 

Vr.  J  1 

0.33 

.893 

1  NS 

OCA  Uli  iC^CllV/Cd.  IICWUUIJI 

J. DO 

1.88 

.096 

NS 

5 

/  .J  I  \ 

3.68 

.003 

1  .to 

1.82 

.106 

NS 

c 

J 

7  41 

/  .*T  1 

3.93 

.002" 

Father's  procreative  role 

5 

3.70 

2.17 

.056 

NS 

The  birth  exit 

5 

1.95 

1.83. 

.104 

NS 

^^PQf ion  nrr%(*^^ 

1.98 

.079 

NS  ' 

1  7'? 

1.50 

.189 

NS 

Genetic  determination  of  sex 

5 

5.82 

2. 14 

.059 

"NS 

Contraceptive  knowledge, 

5 

2.06 

0.60 

.701 

NS 

Abortion  knowledge 

5 

0.63 

1.56 

.169 

NS 

Why  wear  clothes 

5 

V  0.63 

0.49 

.783 

•NS 

Why  embarrassment 

5 

•-^  1.11 

0.76 

.578 

.  NS 

Sexual  vocabulary :  totals 

5 

48.02 

4.14 

.001 

««« 

Piagetian  items:  totals 

5 

2.46 

0.67 

.647 

NS 

Biological  Realism:  totals 

5 

35.14 

2.88 

.014 
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TABLE  D.6  Two-v>;ay  interactions  between  sex  and  country  (2  x  4) 


Variable 

Mean  sauarp^ 

F 

Causes  of  ageing 

2 

4.42 

3.57 

Best  time  to  be  alive 

3 

3.77 

8.21 

Why  people  marry 

3 

/  15.95 

17:12 

Sex  differences:  ncwborft 

3 

8.61 

4.54 

Sex  differences:  pubertal 

3 

9.46 

4.77 

urigin  of  babies 

3 

1.30 

1.61 

Mother  s  procreative  role 

3 

22.60 

11.99 

father's  procreative  role 

3 

12.52 

7.35 

The  birth  exit 

3 

/ .  jU 

7.03 

Giestation  process 

3 

12.94 

12.84, 

Birth  necessity 

3 

9.41 

11.43 

Genetic  determination  of  sex 

3 

47.24 

17.35 

Contraceptive  knowledge 

o 

1 2.12 

3.53 

Abortion  knowledge 

3 

0.81 

2.02 

Why  wear  clothes 

3 

2.71 

2.12 

Why  embarrassment 

3 

21.96 

15.06 

Sexual  vocabulary:  totals 

3 

71.70 

6.19 

Piagetian  items:  totals 

3 

87.99 

23.93 

Biological  Realism:  totals 

3 

239.43 

19.65 

464 


P  Significance 


.029  ♦ 
.001 

.001  ^ 

.004 

.003 

.187  NS 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.015  ♦ 
.110  NS 
.097  NS 
.001 

.001 

.001  *♦♦ 
.001 


TABLE  D.7  Two  way  interactions  between  age-year  and  country  (6  x  4) 


Variable  ^ 

Mean  squares 

F 

P 

Significance 

Causes  of  ageing 

10 

2.07 

1.67 

.084 

NS 

Best  time  to  be  alive 

15 

1.45 

.3.16 

.001 

Why  people  many 

15 

1.18 

1.27 

^16 

NS 

Sex  differences:  newborn 

15 

8.96 

4.72 

.001 

♦  ♦♦ 

Sex  differences:  pubertal 

15 

,5.35 

2.70 

.001 

Origin  of  babies 

15 

5.18 

6.40 

.001 

Mother's  procreative  role 

15 

3.30 

1.75 

.038 

Father's  procreative  role 

15 

4.09  ' 

2.40 

.  .002 

The  birth  exit  ' 

15 

2.52 

2.36 

.002 

Gestation  process 

15 

1.74 

1.73 

.041 

♦  ^ 

Birth  necessity 

15 

2.17 

2.64 

.001 

Genetic  determination  of  sex 

15 

12.46 

4.58 

.001 

Contraceptive  knowledge 

15 

9.01 

2.62 

.001 

Abortion  knowledge 

15 

1.47 

3.66 

.001 

Why  wear  clothes 

15 

4.33 

3.38 

.001 

Why  embarrassment 

15 

1.40 

/ 

0.96 

.497 

.  NS 

Sexual  vocabulary:  totals 

15 

191.68 

15.56 

.001 

*** 

Piagetian  items:  totals 

15 

9.41 

2.56 

.001 

*** 

Biological  Realism:  totals 

15 

46.71 

3.83 

.001 
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j  ABLE  D.8  Two-way  interaction  between  socioeconomic  status  and  age-year  (4  x  6)* 


Variable 


Sex  differences:  newborn 
Contraceptive  knowledge 
Abortion  knowledge 


15 
15 
15 


uares 


3.25 
6.23 
0.80 


1.69 
1.83 
2.01 


.048 
.028 
.013 


Significance 


'  ^f^few  significant  results  are  listed.  There  were  no  significant  two-way  interactions  between  sodo^nomic  status 
ana  country.  . 


TABLE  D.9  Three-way  interactions  between  sex,  age-year  and  country  (2  x  6  x  4)^ 
Variable 


Causes  of  ageing 
Sex  differences:  newborn 
Sex  differences:  pubertal 
Origin  of  babies 
The  birth  exit 
Gestation  process 
Birth  necessity 
Contraceptive  knowledge 
Why  wear  clothes 
Why  embarrassment 

Sexual  vocabulary:  totals 
Piagetian  items:  totals 
Biological  Realism:  totals 

'  Only  significant  results,  or  near-significant  results,  are  listed. 


d  f 

U.J, 

JVMcaii  StfUurCS 

J7 

r 

P 

Significance 

10 

2.22 

1.80 

.058. 

NS 

15 

3.16 

1.67 

.053 

NS 

15 

3.58 

1.81 

.030 

* 

15  . 

2.30 

.2.83  . 

.001 

*** 

15 

2.81 

.  2.63 

.001 

♦** 

15 

2.09 

2.08 

,  .009 

*♦ 

15 

1.68 

2.04 

.011 

15 

0.69 

1.71 

.044 

* 

15 

2.10 

.1.64 

"  .059 

NS  . 

15 

3.10 

2.13 

.007 

15 

18.05 

1.56 

.080 

NS 

15 

6.52 

1.77 

.034 

* 

15 

37.21 

3.05 

.001 

*** 

> 

>v 
tn 
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T  A  B  LE  D.  1 0  Three-way  in  teractions  between  socicheconomic  status,  age-year  and  country  (4  x 

6x4)'  • 

H 

Variable                                       d.f.            Main  squares  F 

p 

Significance 

2 

Best  time  to  be  alive                       45               0.68  1.51 
Why  embarrassment                      45              2.55  1.49 

.019 
.022 

* 

KING 

Sexual  vocabulary:  totals     .           45       *      19.51         ,  1.68 
Piagetian  items:  totals                    45              5.77  L41 
Biological  items:  totals   '                45       ^      21.03  1.55 

.004 
.044 
*  .013 

** 

■ 

*  Only  significant  results  are  listed. 
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categories  of,  142,  non-sexual 
Intrinsic,  143-4,  non-sexual 
physical,  143,  overt-sexual,  145-6; 
functional  and  social,  146-7 

digestion,  65,  242,  433 

digestive  fallacy,  59,  219,  227,  249, 
256,  258,  387 

discipline,  147, 152,  157 

discrimination,  75 

disgust:  at  old  age,  93;  sexual,  14 

divorce,  3,  24,  25 ,  40,  42-3,  56,  69,  75, 
124,  276;  statistics,  42-3 

DNA,437 

dolls,  use  of  in  research,  65 
Durex,  362 

early  sexual  experience,  27-'S6,  41,  55, 
387,393 

early  sexual  maturing,  25-6,  41,  303, 
387,393 
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economic  reasons  for  jnarriage, 
130-1 

^  education,  10,  24,  69,  101,  393 
<?ducaiional  models,  69,  85 
egocentric,  92 

Electraycomplex,  16,  18,  142 

embryo,  242,  353,  359,  435-6 

emotional-dependence  reasons  for 
marriage,  126-9,  382 

encyclopedias,  3.10,  312 

equilibrium,  12 

erection,  15,  335  • 

eroticism,  5 

ethics  in  research,  62 

ethnic  groups,  72,  7^;  discrimi- 
nation against,  75 

ethnocentric,  1 1 

evalua^on  procedures,  80-4 

evolution,  10 

excretory  functions,  58,  59,  65 
exhibitionism,  46,  55 
exnuptial  births,  40,  124 
expressive  theory,  324 

fallopian  tube,  435 

Family  Law  Act,  42 

family  planning,  37 

family  size,  59,  76-8,  80,  376-8, 

394, 399 
fathering,  142 

fathers:  occupation,  76,  78,  79  224 
293,  376,  396,  397,  399;  role  in  ' 
family,  16,  382;  sex  educator,  323, 
390,  392;  source  of  information, 
310 

favourite  parent,  16;  categories  of 
reasons,  163-6,  383;  choice  of, 
159-62,  383;  Swedish  exception, 
159 

female  reproductive  system,  434 
ftrtilisation,  219,  221,  344,  346,  386, 

434-5 
fertility,  351 
field  dependency,  7 
finances,  handling  of,  157 
fu-st  sexual  intercourse,  27-36 
Fisher's  exact  test,  401-2 
foetal  development,  238,  241,  264 

343 

foetus,  37,  242,  286,  354,  359,  386, 

436  \ 
follicle,  434 
fostering,  289-91 
free-association,  12 
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freedom:  in  adolescence,  110,  177; 
in  adulthood,.l  10 

Freudian:  devel6i)m«ntal  stages,  14, 
.  53,84,  194,  199,  214;  post,  13; 
theories,  12-18,23-4,58,65,  141, 
194,217,249,258,264 

friends:  asking  sex  questions  of,  308-9; " 
sex  preferences  for,  179-89,  383, 
407-8;  as  sources  of  information, 
310>rl3,  390 

friendships,  categories  of  reasons,  182; 
choices  of,  179;  dyadic,  179,  182, 
185;  expectations,  179;  heterosex- 
ual, 183,  186,  383-4;roIe  in 
socialisation,  179;  teenagp  girls, 
309;  trends  in,  184 

future  choosers,  122;  of  adolescence, 

112-  13;  incidence  of,  1 14-16;  of 
old  age,  1 14 ;  of  young  adulUiood , 

113-  14 

future  orientation,  105,  108 

gametes,  the,  437 

gender,  4,57;  acquisition  of,  1 69 ; 
constancy  of,  169,  264;  identity, 
%  169,  384;  reasons  for  choice  of, 
172-9,  384,  404-6;  roles,  23,  141, 
153,  384;  stability,  169,  264 

generalisation,  6 

genetic:  development,  1 1 ;  maturational 

theory,  1 1 ;  psychology,  8,  10 
genetic  transmission  answers,  265-7, 

269,387,423 
Geneva  school,  10,  11,  12,  23,58 
genital:  activity,  14;  apposition,  27, 

279*;  fondling  of,  46;  organs,  13; 

stage,  14-17,  194,  214 
gerontology,  93,  104 
gerontophobia,  101 
gestation,  5,  16,  53,  59,  83,  85,  238- 
-47,255-8,318-19,343,385; 

length  of,  239-40,  257,  274,  386; 

process  of,  240-7,  370,  386,  421 
gonorrhoea,  49,  50,  56,  320,  351,  352 
grandparents,  88,  95,  101,  114 
grants,  fmancial,  60 
Greeks,  74 
growth,  63,  384 
guilt,  6,  14,  19,338 

handicapped,  75 
health  education,  64,  74 
hedonistic,  92,  107;  egoism,  132,  133 
hermaphrodite,  3 
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heterosexual,  53,  1  12,  158,  179,  183, 

186,  383,  384;  retardation,  180  ' 
hierarchy.of  stages, 59,  84,  135-7,  164, 

229, 231, 247,  249,  314, 3l7 
Hispanics,  74 
historical  tJiinking,  58 
hoBbies,  153,  172,  173 
homosexuality,  7,  25,  45,  52,  53,  56, 

62,  103,  188,  342,  350 
hormonal  anomaly,  4 
hot  and  cool  sex,  2,  128 
human  relations,  58,  64,  168,  235, 

258, 322, 373,  388 
hydrochloric  acid,  433 
hygiene,  307 
hymen,  357 

hysterectomy,  276,  279,  438 

identification,  107-8 
iUegitimate,  38,  124,  126,  131,  136 
immigrants,  72,  74,  75 
impotence,  2 
inarticulate  children,  61 
inceptives,  27-9 

incest,  13,  16,  23,  52,  14'6,  382  ^ 
independence-dominance  reasons, 

for  gender  choice,  177  ' 
Indians,  74 

infantile  sexuality,  12-14,  59 
instincts,  18 

instrumental  theory,  324 
intelligence,  62,  72,  79 
interactionist,  4 
interdependence,  132,  134 
internal  physical  processes,  58 
intra-uterine  device,  438 
intervention  programs,  3 
interview  schedule,  60,  64-7,  70,  84, 

341 
Italians,  74 

introducing  tJie  project,  63  '  ^ 
kibbutziin,  17 

kindergartens,  71,  72,  85,  215 
labour  pains,  253 

language:  ability,  82;  children's,  64; 

differences,  69;  similarities,  69 
latency,  Freud's  theory  of,  15-18,  2:0, 

23,59,  122^145,  193,  199,205, 

214, 381-3, 391 
law  and  order  thinking,  328,  339 
legal-conventional  reasons,  131 
leisure,  147,  153,  384 


lesbian,  52,  63,  350 

lessons  at  school,  295-7,  306-8,  310, 

311,314' 
letter  to  parents,  63 
liberal  arts,  10 
libraries,  312 
.  life,  coping  with,  105,  122,  123 
literacy,  61       -  ♦ 
locus  of  control,  105,  123 
logico-qiathcmatical  knowledge,  10,  11 
Lolita  syndrome,  46 
longevity,  increasing,  87 
longitudinal,  60,  i22 
Lutheran,  139 

main  effects  of  age  year,  78,  137,  399 
443 

main  effects  of  country,  78,  79,  137, 
398,444 

main  effecH^  of  SES,  199,  366,  445 
main  effects  of  se^,  137,  199,  233, 

269,332,442 
maintenance:  of  self,  132,  134-8;  of 

society,  132,  134-8 
male  reproductive  system,  434 
manufacturers,  of  babies,  219,  226, 

237,386-7 
marital  relationships,  75,  383 
marriage,  5,  24,  33,40,  124,  374,  379; 

age  at,  26,  38,  55;  companionship 

view  of,  128,  139,  \S0,  380,  383; 

de  facto,  76,  124,  126,  136; 

definition  of,  125  \de  jure,  124, 

136;  egalitarian  view  of,  140; 

length  of,  42-3 ;  romantic  view  of, 

127,139,  laO,  380,  383-;  and 

wedding*,  131 
masturbation,  1,  7,  15,  17,  46,  55  62 

103, 276, 278, 315, 342  V 
maternity  home,  54  ^ 
mathematical  thinking,  58,  72,  377, 

383 

matrix  of  life  sta^  choices,  116 
maturation,  research  into,  64 
media,  as  source  of  information,  310, 

323,  392,411 
meiosis,  244 

menarcheal  age,  25,  26,  55 
menstruation,  24-6,  55,  96,  176,  202, 

315, 316, 320, 323, 356, 380, 384, 

389,412,433 
Merlin  stereotypes,  89,  90  . 
miniaturism,  219,  221,  266-7,  §86 
minaturists,  237 
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modesty,  325,  333,339 

monocentric,  242,  307 

moral:  education,  388,  inhibitions,  21; 

laws,  329;  reasoning,  21,*324,  391; 

stages,  20,  85;  thinking,  20,  23, 

327-40 

mothers:  occupation,  78,  376-8,  397, 
359;  role  in  family,  382;  as  source^ 
of  information,  310-13,  378,  ,390, 
392,  411;  stay-at-home,  378 

motivation,  61,  81,  101,  123,  333,  - 
34^9,  372 

multiple  choice,  61 

mythologies,  324,  383,  391;  mVdical, 
59,258,  386,  392;  new,  235; 
sexual,  59,  340 

nakedness,  85,  145,  324-40,  347, 
370;  embarrassment  at,  83,  325, 
427;  reasons  for  embarrassment, 
332-40,391       ^  I 

narcissism,  13 

natural  methods  of  birth  control,  276, 

278-9 
necking,  30,  33 

negativisms:  to  old  age,  93-4,  101,  381; 

to  other  sex,  187,  384;  to  own  sex, 

189;  to  sex  lessons,  296-7 
newborn  babies,  sex  differences  in, 

146, 192,  194-9,  217,  370,  382, 

385,417 
nuclear  family,  77,  86,  103 
nudity  taboos,  325*»- 
nurse  educator,  302,  307 

obedience,  328,  331 
obscenity,  -20 

Oe,dipal  complex,  15-18,  23,  59,  142, 
382-3,391 

old  age;  causes  of,  88,  96-102; 
estimates  of,  88-91;  physical 
characteristics,  94,  102;  psycho- 
logical characteristics,  94,  102; 
sexuality  in,  87,  96,  102;  social- 
economic  characteristics,  95,  102; 
stereotypes  of,  88,  103;  what 
happens  fn,  88,  92-4,  101,  432 

open-ended,  87,  107,  143,  275 

operational  thinking,  stages  of,  8,  11, 
19,58-61,97,103,117-21,123, 
195, 218, 234,  241, 271,  373, 391; 
time  lag  in,  11,  lOr,  169,  375,  391 ' 

oral  stage,  14,  15,  17,  194,  214 

orgasm,  27,  33,  276,  341 
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orphanage,  291 
ovariectomy,  438 
ovaries,  354,  362,434 
^     oviduct,  435  \ 
ovists,  219 
ovulation,  434 
ovum,  2ia 

oxygen,  244, 433, 435 
Pakistanis,  74 

parcnts,"66;asmaic  and  female  models, 
141,  157,  383;  in  procreation,  216, 
^  -  as  role  models,  84,  141,  146, 

149;  sex  differtnpes  in  perception, 
402-3;  sexuality,  3,  130,  141, 
146,382 

parent  guidelines,  58,  140 

parenthood,  315 

parents'  fears,  63 

parents  as  teachers,  191;  of  sex,  295, 
297,  304-6,  323,  390;  as  sources  of 
information^lO-13,  390 

Parent-Teacher^  Associations^  313 

past  orientation,  105,  108 
_  Pearson's  product-moment  correlations, 

338, 339 r 

pedophilia,  5o  ^ 

peer  expectations,  34 

pelvis,  249 

penis,  194, 199,  208,  264,  353,  355, 
362,  364,  368,  435 ;  erection  of, 
15,335 

pepsin,  433 

periods,  92,  306,  335,  356 
^         permissiveness,  2,  36,  48,  69 
perpetual  boys,  105,  114 
personality  types,  108,  147 
petting,  30,  33 

phallic  period,  16  ^ 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences, 

10,11,23,58,273 
physical  impossibility  explanations, 

251,252 

/     physical  inconvenience  explanations, 
251,252 
physical  maturing,  63 
Piagetian:  criteria,  97,  103,  117,  132, 
194,  202,219,234,24^  256, 
I  265,  369-77,  375,  391;  hypotheses, 

8,  9;  items,  80,  107;  theories,  3,  10, 
12,  23,  24;  type  studies,  11,  71,  82, 
'84,121 

pill,  the,  50,  276,  281,  282,  362,  438 
placenta,  243,  435-6 
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play,  therapy,  13  * 
Playboy  magazine,  311 
Poles,  74 

politics,  62,  87,236 
Polynesian,  38 
population  figures,  69 
pornography,  20,  25,  52,  56 
post-conceptual  activity,  226 
post-conventional  thinking;  328-40, 
391 

post-natal,  285,  289,  291,  293,  388 
pre-conceptual  activity,  226,  227, 
2^0,  285 

c\  pre-conventional  thinking,  327-40, 
391 

pre-formation  theory,  266-7 
pregnancy,  55,  83,  131,216,  231 ,  262, 
315,  342,  343-5,  349,  353,  355, 
359,361^365,367,370,388,389, 
413,429,434,435,437 
prejudice,  62 

pre-marital:  behaviour,  315,  320-1; 

sex,7,21,25,29,  30,  35,56,69 
pre-natal,  285 
pre-pubertal,  15 

pre-school,  3,  216,  299,  300,  389 
present  orientation,  105,  108 
prc-sexual,  130,  202,  314-15,  385-6, 

'388,  389  , 
pressures  on  children,  110;  social,  131, 

-  182,333 
pretesting,  60,  65 

primary  sex  characteristics,  202,  433 
private  schools,  60 
problem  solving,  21,  71,  391 
procreation:  the  act  of,  335,  385,  387; 
myths  of,  216;  role  of  parents  in, 
85,  141,  152,  158,216,217,225- 
33,  386,418-19;undehtanding  of, 
5,2^8,257 
projection,  106-7 

promiscuity,  34,  36,  49-52,  56,  390 
propositional  thinking,  244 
prostitution,  25,  52,  53,  56,  357 
prostrate  glaijid,  434 
psychoaffective,  19 
psychologist(s),  2-2,63,85 
psychology,  69,  87;  and  children,  2-3; 

of  time,  107 
psychosexual,  5,  19,  20,  59,  85,  209 
psychosocial',  19 

puberty,  17,  20,  47,  83,  112,  195, 
19g-208,  235,  342,.355-6,  367, 
370,372,382,385,388,413,417, 
430,433,440 
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pubic  hair,  25,  145 

public  school  system,  60,  63,  294 

punishment,  327,  328,  331 

qucstionsi-^king,  71;  of  parents,  304- 
6,  392,410;  of  friends;  308-9, 
410;'*about  sex,  294;  of  teachers, 
306-8,392 

racial  groups,  74 

racial  recapitulation  theories,  324, 
327 

rape,  25, 45-8,  56,  83, "313,  342, 
349-51,  364,  370,  379,  429,  430, 
439 

rapport,  61,81 

readiness,  for  sex  education,  393 
reading  skills,  3,  61  y 
reciprocity,  132,  328 
recreational  reasons  for  gender  cjioice, 
172, 384 

refusal  rate  fof  interview,  63,  76,  86, 
373 

regression:  of  choice,  116,  122;  of 

thinking,  21,97,  103,288 
relativism,  328 

reliabiUty,  82;  interview,  66,  ^5^ 
of  scores,  370-1,  373;  un-,  271 
religion,  21,  22,  57,  139,  236,  279, 

324,357 
religious  ecjucation,  22,  388 
religious  pressures,  235 
religious  thinking,  12,  20,  22,  23,  58, 
«*  81 

reporters,  237 

research:  design,  57,  59;  aims,  57-9, 
84;  financial  limits,  60;  limitations 
of,  59;  time  limits,  60 

resiliehce  of  children,  110 

responsibility,  110,  112,  113 

retardation  in  thinking,  97,  100,  103, 
231,  384,  391-2 

retroactive  inhibition,  66 

rocking  chair  syndrome,  88 

role(s):  active  ^nd  passive  sex,  226, 
229,  232;  authqrity-leadership, 
157;  biologically  oriented,  142, 
150;  concerning  children,  152; 
confusion,  19;  domestic,  150; 
egalitarian,  150;  employment, 
147,  155;  gender,  23,169,  190, 
384,  386;  leisure,  147,  153;, 
*     parental,  64,  142,  14'6,  148-62, 
225-33,  366;  psychological 


orientation,  142,  156;  restrictions 
of,  170;  reversals,  170-2;  shared, 
158;  societal  orientation,  142,  156; 

.  ^  stereotyping,  9,  23,  147,  155,176; 
teachers,  308  ^ 

Roman  Catholics,  139,  279 
^rooting,  64,  260,  342,  362-4,  440 

rote-learning,  l\  * 

rural  children,  72 

sac,  253 

same-sex  interviewe«L  67,  233 
sampling:  age  groujlf  67-8;  children, 

75-80;  contamination  in,  66;^ 

countries,  68-72jdescripiive,'85; 

frame,  60,  72,  82;  geographical   v  ^ 

areas,  72,  85;  political  problems  in, 

73-5,  235;random,  75,  217; 

selection  of,  62,  67;  statistics, 

394-9;  systematic,  75,  85 
schools:  administrators,  2,  63,  73; 

bias,  76;  co-educational,  72,  85; 

curricula,  24,  58,  68;  curriculum 

planners,  64;  distribution,  72; 

elementary,  7 1 ;  grammar  and 

comprehensive,  71 ;  infants,  7.1 ; 

principals,  6  3 ,  64 ,  7 1 ,  7  3 ;  Swedish , 

71 ;  systems,  68 
scorer,  85;  independent,  80-1; 

reliability,  81,  244,  246,  331,  394, 

400 

scoring  criteria  for  items,  98,  118,  132, 
195,  202,  219,  226,  239,  241,  247, 
252,  266,  276, 286, 328, 343 

scoring  procedures,  80-5 

secondary  sex  characteristics,  202,  ^ 
433 

secular  trend,  21,  25,  55 
self-esteen|^05,  123 
senesccnccf97,  100, 101,  432-3 
senior  citizen  status,  89,  93 
sensers,,  114 

sensori-motor,  19  *  ' 

separation,  41,  75 
seriation,  11 

sex:  definition  of,  3,  14;  distribution, 
86;  Freud's  use  of,  14;  identity,  4-' 
oral,  278;  preferences,  84,  169-91; 
roles,  5,  20,  64,  142,  382;  stereo- 
types, 9,  23,  64,  141,  168,  350 

sex  and  personal  relationships  com- 
missions; Australia,  52;  Britain,  52; 
Sweden,  34;  USA,  52 

sex  club,  347  L  ^ 
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sex  determination  of  babies,  259, 
264-72,391,423-4 

sex  differences,  4,  7,  16,  55,  57,  66, 
271,  376;  in  scores,  84,  121,  126, 
137,  146, 150, 155, 161,  170, 
187-9, 199, 205, 225, 232,  240, 
244,  250,  253,  269,  :^81,  284, 
288,  293,  305,  309,  312,  316-20, 
326,  332,  336,  344, 346, 351, 355, 
366,376,379,401-13,414-31 

sex  differences  perceived:  criteria  for 
scoring  in  newborn,  192,  194-9, 
417;  in  adolescents,  199-208,  417; 
scale  correlation,  207 

sex  education,  4,  25,  36,  48,  53-5.,  58,  ' 
64,  66,  74,  85,  198,  235,  257,  354,. 
356,372,  383,  387,  389,  412;age 
to  begin,  297-300;  children's 
perceptions  of,  294-323;  compul- 
sory, 54,  71,  85,  103,  168,229, 
257,  339,  369,  389;  as  optional, 
302,  322;  parents'  influence  on, 
294,  302;  in  Sweden,  70,  96,  152, 
366,  371;  Swedish  Royal  Com- 
mission on,  35 

sex  enjoyment,  140^  409 

sex  information  sources,  5,  54,  82, 
294,  303-13,  378,  39a,  392 

sexologists,  342 

sex  organs,  145,  325,  333,  335,  341, 
352,  355,409;  terminology  for, 
194,208-15,433 

sex  preferences  of  children,  5,7,  64, 
169-91;  for  friends,  179-89;  for 
personal  identity,  170-9;  for 
parents,  162-8;  reasons  for,  172-?; 
Swedish,  170;  trends  in,  178,  184  ( 

sex  segregation,  193  ^ 

sexual:  activity,  25;  abnormalities, 
339;  cognition,  3;  definition  of, 
2,  5 ,  64;  deviance,  3;  dilemmas,  21 ; 
dreams,  5;  early  experience,  21 ; 
fantasies,  12,  17;  guilt,  6,  14,  19, 
338;  immaturity, '48;  induction,  7; 
innocence,  22,  27 ;  modelling,  141; 
motives,^;  normality,  3;  rivalry,  V6; 
reasoning,  21;  societies,  6;  stimu- 
lation, 347 

sexual  abstinence,  41,  52;  55 

sexual  abuse  of  children  (victimisation), 
3 

sexual  attitudes,  57 
sexual  equality,  152,  159,  170,  384 
sexual  excitement,  349 
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